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THOBOUQH 
BihU  Study 


BEVEBBNT 
Bible  Study 


C0N8TBUCTIVB 
Bible  Study 


IT  STANDS  for  the  eonviedon  thst  the  greatest  need 
of  the  ehureh  it  a  knowledge  of  the  Seriptaree  and  that 
the  deaired  unity  of  Ghriftendom  is  to  come,  not  merelj 
on  the  lines  of  sentiment  or  practical  life,  but  in  a 
deeper  agreement  as  to  the  verities  of  faith  whieh  will 
follow  a  real  studj  of  the  Bible  itself. 

II. 
IT  STANDS  for  giving  to  the  Bible  as  thorough  studj 
as  one  is  willing  to  devote  to  anj  other  book,  and  by  the 
most  approved  methods.  While  it  is  true  that  the  attitude 
of  the  soul  is  of  more  importance  than  methods,  a  soul 
in  the  right  attitude  should  employ  the  beet  methods. 

III. 

IT  STANDS  for  definite  and  constant  dependence  upon 
the  Spirit  of  Qod  as  the  true  interpreter  of  the  Word 
which  He  has  given. 

IV. 

IT  STANDS  for  positive,  constructive  Bible  Study. 
Attention  is  concentrated  upon  the  Bible  itself  in  its  great 
and  manifestly  fundamental  teachings,  while  the  duty  of 
each  individual  to  think  freely  and  follow  his  own  con- 
victions of  truth  is  jealously  guarded. 


INDEPENDENT 
Bible  Study 


SINCERE 
BihU  Study 


IT  STANDS  for  taking  a  fresh  view  of  the  facts 
without  restriction  or  limitations  of  theory  or  system  of 
doctrine,  at  the  same  time  seeking  to  avoid  the  superficial 
notion  that  nothing  may  be  learned  from  those  who  have 
gone  before.  The  true  student  while  not  bound  by  the 
past  always  respects  it,  and  learns  what  he  can  from  it. 
**Two  opposite  errors,"  says  Spurgeon,  ** beset  the  stu- 
dent of  the  Scripture:  the  tendency  to  take  everything  at 
second  hand  from  others,  and  the  refusal  to  take  anything 
from  others." 

VL 

IT  STANDS  for  putting  nothing  into  the  Scriptures;  for 
drawing  everything  from  them  and  suffering  nothing  to 
remain  hidden  which  is  really  in  them.  (Adapted  from 
Bengel.)  It  would  not  bring  an  interpretation  to  the 
Bible,  but  would  seek  an  interpretation  from  the  Bible. 
It  would  give  prominence  to  the  judicial  spirit,  while 
aiming  to  be  critical  in  the  true  sense,  viz.:  ^'to  see 
the  object  as  in  itself  it  really  is." 
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THE    BIBLE    MAGAZINE 

Vol,  I  JANUAEY,  1913  No.  1 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Bible  Magazine,  as  the  successor  of  The  Bible  Record, 
wishes  all  of  its  readers  a  Happy  New  Year, 

Its  aim  will  be  to  fulfil  the  expectations  created  by  the 
mention  of  its  name. 

Its  watchword  is:  The  Bible,  the  Magna  Charta  for  All 
the  Nations. 

The  greatest  and  perpetual  need  is  to  teach  the  Bible 
to  the  people,  and  thus  acquaint  them  with  the  only  Gospel 
of  God  for  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

The  peril  of  the  church  lies  in  the  existing  widespread 
ignorance  of  the  Bible  more  than  in  all  other  causes  com- 
bined. Civil  liberty,  like  religious  liberty,  can  have  no  other 
basis  than  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
and  as  heralded  by  living  teachers  and  preachers  of  that 
Gospel  itself. 

As  fundamental  to  everything  else,  there  must  be 
required  of  all  who  aspire  to  leadership  in  any  field  of 
Christian  activity  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  message, 
the  method,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

This  magazine  will  be  frankly  Biblical  and  Christian. 
It  will  seek  to  propagate  apostolic,  historic  Christianity.  It 
believes  that  the  day  of  Bible  making  is  in  the  past;  that 
while  men  may  be  inspired  to-day,  they  are  not  inspired  to 
write  additions  to  the  Bible.  The  inspiration  most  demanded 
for  the  present  is  that  which  leads  to  understandiiig  and 
doing  what  the  existing  Bible  contains. 

We  believe  with  the  late  Professor  Gustav  Wameck,  of 
Halle,  in  his  open  letter  to  the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Con- 
ference, that,  **The  effort  to  reach  non-Christian  peoples, 
and  to  bring  them  into  the  heart  of  the  Gospel,  must  never 
lead  us  to  alter  the  content  of  the  Gospel  as  proclaimed  by 
the  apostles.     The  vital  impulses  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
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Christian  missionary  effort  equally  with  the  forces  by  which 
the  non-Christian  world  can  alone  be  regenerated  are  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  the  apostles  proclaimed 
it,  and  which  they  knew  by  experience  to  be  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth. 

''In  problems  which  face  the  Christian  church  to-day, 
we  have  not  to  do  merely  with  methods,  but  with  the 
existence  of  the  church  itself.  The  honor  of  our  missionary 
work  lies  essentially  not  in  method,  but  in  the  substance 
of  this  Gospel,  in  the  men  who  proclaim  it  with  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  and  in  the  Christians  who  have  been 
regenerated  by  it  to  a  new  life  of  righteousness.  Herein  are 
the  potent  sources  of  our  power. '^ 

This  magazine  aims  to  be  international  in  its  scope  and 
mission.  It  believes  that  the  problems  of  Christian  workers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  essentially  the  same,  and  that 
the  chief  need  of  leaders  everywhere  is  themselves  to  feed 
upon  the  bread  of  life.  What  we  bring  to  the  world  is  of 
more  importance  than  what  we  do  for  it. 

We  shall  seek  through  the  co-operation  of  an  inter- 
national Board  of  Editors  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
Christians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  are  essentially  one.  We 
believe  that  the  most  important  contribution  to  Christian 
unity,  which  all  desire,  is  to  induce  Christians  of  various 
types  to  study  the  Bible  together. 

In  this  study  of  the  Bible  together  by  the  method  of 
the  Higher  Pedagogy  which  we  shall  advocate,  we  shall 
encourage  the  shifting  of  emphasis  from  moot  questions, 
that  many  antagonisms  arising  from  sectarian,  critical,  and 
other  differences  may  disappear;  we  shall  cultivate  the 
atmosphere  in  which  men  loathe  to  differ,  while  at  the 
same  time  in  no  manner  countenancing  compromise  in 
respect  to  conviction.  We  pursue  the  policy  of  the  open 
mind,  but  with  it  we  seek  to  cultivate  the  judicial  spirit. 

The  Christian  world  must  soon  recognize  a  new  align- 
ment which  will  be  determined,  not  by  sectarian  borders 
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THE   STUDY  OF   THE   ENGLISH   BIBLE 

I.    STUDY  AND   THE   BIBLE 
By  Db.  Louis  Matthxws  Swket 

Thebe  are,  broadly  speaking,  with  reference  to  the 
Bible,  two  states  of  mind,  that  of  fascinated  enthusiasm,  and 
of  unawakened  indifference.  These  two  states  of  mind  may 
be  otherwise  designated,  without  appreciable  shifting  of  the 
boundaries  already  set  up,  as  belonging  respectively  to  those 
who  have  studied  the  Bible  and  those  who  have  not  It  is 
evident  that  the  distinction  between  the  interested  and  the 
uninterested,  running  down  to  its  root  in  study  or  the  lack 
of  it,  has  a  wide  application  to  subjects  other  than  the 
Bible.  The  popular  notion  is  that  study  is  the  result  of 
interest.  There  is  undoubted  truth  in  this  opinion.  It  is 
one  of  the  high  privileges  of  the  teacher  *s  office  to  awaken 
interest  and  thus  stimulate  to  study.  It  often  happens 
that  a  truly  inspiring  teacher,  in  one  brief  session,  may 
open  to  a  student  the  meaning  and  charm  of  poetry,  of  art, 
or  of  science,  and  thus  kindle  an  interest  which  furnishes 
the  motive  for  lifelong  study.  It  is  also  true,  and  the 
truth  is  of  immense  practical  importance,  that  interest  is 
the  outgrowth  of  study.  Many  have  become  vitally  inter- 
ested in  subjects  which  they  have  been  compelled,  by 
necessity  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  investigate.  Our 
educational  system  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  even  enforced 
study  has  an  inherent  tendency  to  awaken  interest.  We 
expect  it  to  lead  on  to  the  free  and  untrammeled  choice  of 
student  life  because  of  its  interest  and  charm.  Often  the 
undertaking  fails,  perhaps  because  it  has  not  fairly  been 
tried,  but  more  often  it  does  not. 

Moreover,  in  a  broad  sense,  men  are  interested  in  what 
they  know  about,  even  when  the  knowledge  has  been  forced 
upon  them.  Phillips  Brooks  has  said:  '*It  is  always  strange 
to  us  to  find  people  entirely  ignorant  of  what  makes  the 
whole  interest  of  our  own  life."  (Sermons  Ed.  1893, 
vol.  n,  p.  217.)    It  is,  however,  just  as  strange  to  find  people 
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timeless  and  nniyersal,  but,  in  form,  it  is  ancient  and 
Oriental.  This  means  that  for  us  its  treasures  of  thought 
and  expression  are  concealed  beneath  a  crust  of  strange- 
ness. The  gold  must  be  mined  and  beaten  from  the  rock. 
It  is  so  rich  and  abundant  in  the  raw  materials  of  art  that 
it  has  become  the  very  golden  heart  of  more  than  one 
great  literature;  but  these  riches  are,  for  the  most  part, 
hidden  from  those  who  merely  read.  Its  finest  allusions,  its 
most  surprising  and  appealing  felicities  of  expression,  its 
most  delicate  shades  of  meaning  are,  oftentimes,  concealed 
in  an  ancient  and  forgotten  custom,  in  an  unfamiliar  fact 
of  Oriental  geography,  or  a  figure  of  speech  belonging  to 
another  age  and  civilization  than  our  own.  Once  understood, 
such  an  allusion  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
forever;  unknown,  it  is  simply  a  rough  obstacle  against 
which  the  mind  stumbles  and  bruises  itself. 

Another  fact:  The  Bible,  as  various  and  complex  as  it 
is,  covering  a  full  millennium  in  its  literary  history,  and 
representing  phase  upon  phase  of  personal  and  national 
history,  finds  its  center  in  its  pervading  spiritual  character. 
It  is  so  pre-eminently  religious  throughout  that  it  is  natu- 
rally ** caviare^'  to  the  unspiritual  mind.  It  is  doubtful, 
therefore,  whether  the  Bible,  considered  solely  as  literature, 
appealing  to  refined  taste  and  easily  stirred  superficial  inter- 
ests, is  suited  permanently  to  hold  its  own.  It  will  be  read 
in  proportion  as  it  is  studied. 

I  shall  adduce,  finally,  in  support  of  this  contention, 
which  will  probably  seem  to  many  both  dangerous  and 
illogical,  two  considerations  which,  on  the  surface,  appear 
to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  What  of  the  many  who, 
without  critical  apparatus  or  approved  methods  of  study, 
have  found  delight  in  reading  the  Bible  t  The  answer  is 
not  difficult.  These  are  students  of  the  Book.  There  is  no 
hard  and  fast  line  between  ''reading''  and  ''studying." 
Persistent  reading  and  rereading,  alert  and  eager  quest  for 
light  and  truth  which  continually  brings  forth  new  meanings 
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from  familiar  words,  is  study  iq  the  highest  sense.  No 
great  book  can  be  studied  with  the  intellect  alone,  and  no 
critical  apparatus  nor  acquired  aptitude  of  mind  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  genuine  heart-interest  which  impels  to 
persistent  and  unflagging  search  for  fresh  and  vital  appre- 
hensions. It  is  indeed  wonderful,  often,  to  see  what  clear 
and  comprehensive — one  had  almost  said  '* scientific** — 
grasp  of  the  Bible,  as  a  whole  and  in  its  general  truth  and 
meaning,  many  an  untrained  mind  has  gained  under  the 
sway  of  this  spiritual  motive.  The  heart  oftentimes  makes 
the  student. 

But,  granting  this,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  class  of 
unspiritual  students  of  the  Bible  t  Undoubtedly,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  class  of  lifelong,  eager,  tireless  Bible 
students  who  could  not  be  called,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
mantle  of  charity,  spiritually  minded.  They  are  students 
pure  and  simple,  and  their  work  has  been  motived  solely,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  their  own  testimony,  by  the 
intellectual  interest.  What  does  this  fact  mean?  Merely 
this,  that  the  Bible  as  an  object  of  study  is  of  comi)elling 
interest  even  to  those  who  do  not  regard  it  as  a  book  of 
the  heart,  or  of  the  religious  life.  The  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  Bible  is  so  great  on  all  its  sides  and  in 
all  of  its  dimensions,  in  the  stimulus  it  affords  to  the 
imagination,  as  well  as  the  comfort  it  speaks  to  the  soul;  in 
the  problems  it  presents  to  the  intellect,  as  well  as  the 
answers  it  speaks  to  the  heart,  as  to  make  it  to  one  who 
is  willing  to  study  with  patience  and  persistence  an  un- 
failing mental  stimulus.  We  may,  therefore,  unhesitatingly 
class  the  Bible  with  those  great  books  of  the  world  which 
require  study  adequately  to  be  appreciated.  In  planning 
to  deal  with  the  Bible  we  gird  ourselves  for  a  task. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  intended,  as  the  intelli- 
gent reader  will  apprehend,  not  to  discourage  the  reading 
of  the  Bible,  except  in  the  lazy  and  superficial  way  which 
grudges  earnest  work  and  amounts  to  little  in  the  end,  but 
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to  encourage  the  study  of  it  by  pointing  out  a  fact,  familiar 
to  experienced  students,  how  immense  are  the  rewards  of 
honest  and  persistent  work  in  Bible  study. 

We  ought,  first  of  all,  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
process  of  study  as  such.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary, even  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  and  unpleasantly 
elementary,  to  identify  and  distinguish  the  separate  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  it. 

In  all  study,  there  are  three  primary  and  indispensable 
movements  of  the  mind.  To  these  three  a  fourth  is  added 
in  certain  cases  where  it  is   appropriate   and  admissible. 

A  General  Subvey  Required 

The  first  of  these  movements  is  a  general  survey  for 
purposes  of  identification.  A  certain  amount  of  general 
information  is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  all  specific  and 
thorough  study.  Every  scientific  treatise  begins  with  defini- 
tion, which  is  an  identification  of  the  subject  by  marking 
out  its  limits.  I  take  up  a  book  at  random  as  it  lies  on  my 
desk,  and  read  as  the  first  sentence  of  the  actual  treatise: 
** Metaphysics  is  the  science  of  being.''  (Snowden — *'The 
World  a  Spiritual  System,"  p.  1.)  This  is  a  preliminary 
definition,  but  the  author  is  not  content  with  a  single  such 
definition.  He  goes  on  to  describe,  by  way  of  illustration, 
several  sciences,  until,  a  few  pages  further  on,  he  offers  an 
amplified  definition  thus:  ** Metaphysics  is  the  universal 
science  which  seeks  to  grasp  the  whole  field  of  being,  the 
common  ground  of  all  the  special  sciences''  (ibid.,  p.  3). 
He  goes  still  further  in  this  process  of  definition.  In  a 
footnote  he  says:  ''Philosophy  is  the  general  science  of 
ultimate  principles,  and  divides  into  the  two  branches  of 
epistemology,  which  investigates  the  nature  and  validity 
of  knowledge,  and  of  metaphysics,  which  investigates  the 
value  of  ultimate  reality"  (ibid.,  p.  4).  In  this  way  an 
author  attempts  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  to  us  just  exactly 
what  he  is  to  discuss.     But  notice,   he   cannot  define   so 
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closely  as  not  to  make  requisition  upon  knowledge,  iq  his 
readers,  which  he  does  not  jmnse  to  impart.  Thus,  in  his 
several  pages  of  definition,  Dr.  Snowden  does  not  anywhere 
specifically  define  ** being**  except  by  the  substitution  of 
the  term  ^'reality**  (p.  3)  for  it,  and  a  little  later,  the 
partial  identification  of  the  term  ** reality**  with  the  term 
** world'*  (p.  20).  He  therefore  takes  for  granted  our 
general  knowledge  of  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the 
terms  *'being,**  ''reality,**  ''world,**  "science.** 

A  writer  must  necessarily  leave  some  matters  to  which 
he  refers  unexplained,  else  his  treatise  would  never  end. 
In  every  field  of  study  a  sweeping  glance  which  identifies  the 
subject  in  a  general  way  precedes  all  more  specific  and 
minute  attention.  A  geographical  description  begins  with 
the  name,  the  location,  and  the  boundary  of  the  country 
which  is  to  be  studied.  An  historical  discussion  must  specify 
the  country  and  the  period  which  is  to  be  treated.  The 
famous  sentence  with  which  Macaulay  begins  his  history 
is  an  illustration  in  point:  "I  purpose  to  write  the  history 
of  England  from  the  accession  of  King  James  the  Second 
down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
living.**  Men  of  literary  enthusiasm  who  read  this  sen- 
tence, and  those  which  follow  it,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
publication,  still  si)eak  of  them  almost  with  bated  breath, 
and  yet  they  are  nothing  more  than  a  definition — a  pecu- 
liarly striking  and  majestic  one,  it  must  be  admitted,  but 
still  a  definition — ^the  marking  out  of  a  field  to  be  entered 
and  studied  in  detail. 

It  is  evident  that  this  process  is  an  essential  element 
of  Bible  study.  One  who  would  study  the  Bible  must  be 
aware  that  it  is,  and  must  know  also  in  a  general  way  what 
it  is.  He  must  know  that  it  is  a  book;  he  must  know  the 
language  in  which  he  reads  it;  he  must  know  the  context 
of  it  in  those  principles  and  ideas  drawn  from  the  general 
fund  of  human  thought,  taken  for  granted,  and  left  unex- 
plained in  its  pages.     Some   small  outfit  is  needed  with 
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which  even  to  begin  Bible  study.  One  can  forage  for  ideas 
and  explanations  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  Bible  country, 
as  one  goes  forward,  but  a  few  simple  articles  of  daily 
use  in  the  knapsack  are  essential.  And  the  necessity  of  a 
general  survey  and  preliminary  identification  of  the  Bible 
is  more  urgent  than  we  are  often  aware.  It  is  of  no  minor 
concern  to  inquire  as  to  the  prepossessions  concerning  what 
the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  is,  with  which  the  student  approaches 
closer  and  more  minute  study.  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
sometimes,  he  has  no  prepossessions,  inasmuch  as  prepos- 
sessions on  a  subject  are  more  or  less  remotely  connected 
with  ideas.  There  is  crying  need  of  more  wisely  chosen,  more 
carefully  digested,  and  more  widely  diffused  general  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Bible. 

Indeed,  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  as  a  concrete  unity,  recog- 
nized as  having  a  specific  quality  and  character  of  its  own, 
has  oftentimes  never  even  dawned  upon  the  average  reader 
of  it.  Even  the  careful  student  often  is  buried  hopelessly 
in  details  and  fragmental  studies,  and  never  gets  a  glimpse 
of  the  Bible  au  large,  in  the  general  scope  and  meaning  of 
it.  But,  where  there  are  ideas,  however  vague  and  uncer- 
tain of  outline,  there  are  prepossessions — and  preposses- 
sions are  powerful  agents  in  the  control  of  human  activities. 
The  man  of  the  story  who,  in  the  Far  West,  where  distances 
are  deceiving,  was  discovered  in  the  act  of  disrobing  on 
the  banks  of  a  narrow,  trickling  stream,  because  he  feared, 
on  the  basis  of  previous  experience,  that  it  was  broader  than 
it  seemed,  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  a  fixed  prepos- 
session to  dominate  the  mind.  Even  intelligent  answers  to 
the  question.  What  is  the  Bible  t  vary  widely  enough  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  preliminary  survey.  To 
one  the  Bible  is,  in  the  letter  of  it,  the  Word  of  God;  to 
another,  it  is  simply  one  of  the  **  sacred  books  of  the  East.*^ 
To  one  it  is  the  Divinely  inspired  record  of  Eevelation;  to 
another  a  rather  miscellaneous  and  fortuitous  collection  of 
survivals  from  a  continuous  literature,  largely  lost.     Even 
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a  simple  and  nntechnical  preliminary  survey  of  the  Bible 
raises  questions  not  to  be  answered  without  some  toil  of 
mind.  How  is  the  Bible  distinguishable  from  other  books 
written  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  t  What  is  the  principle  of 
internal  unity  which  binds  this  sacred  library  into  a  bookf 
What  have  recondite  and  difficult  questions  of  canonicityy  of 
literary  and  historical  criticism,-  of  texts  and  versions,  of 
the  copying,  preservation,  and  transmission  of  manuscripts, 
to  do  with  the  practical,  every-day  study  of  the  Bible  in 
one's  own  tongue f 

These  searching  and  preliminary  questions  are  here 
suggested  in  order  to  give  point  and  emphasis  to  one  single 
consideration  of  primary  importance.  No  student  can  fail  to 
observe  that  the  Bible  is  one  of  the  world's  great  facts,  a  mani- 
fold and  complex  reality  which  may  be  viewed  from  many 
angles  and  studied  on  many  sides.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
therefore,  not  to  allow  one's  prepossessions  to  harden  into 
cramping  and  blinding  prejudices,  but  to  approach  the  Bible 
with  the  fixed  determination  to  see  it  as  it  is  and  to  let  it 
tell  its  own  story.  Seldom,  indeed,  does  it  get  the  chance 
to  do  this,  but  how  surprisingly  does  it  work  its  magic 
when  once  it  is  thus  set  free.  How  evidently  absurd  our 
prejudgments  often  are.  How  absurd,  for  example,  inas- 
much as  the  Bible  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  *' sacred  books 
of  the  East,"  for  me  to  determine  that  it  is  this  and  nothing 
more.  It  may  be  a  unique  sacred  book,  and  if  so,  I  ought  to 
know  it  It  i5  a  library;  it  is  a  collection  of  surviving 
volumes  from  a  vast  literature,  much  of  which  is  now  lost; 
but  how  can  we  be  sure,  without  investigation,  that  nothing 
more  than  haphazard  chance  operated  in  the  loss  and  sur- 
vival of  books,  every  component  part  of  which  has  both  a 
separate  and  a  corporate  value  t 

On  the  other  hand,  even  though  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
God's  Book,  need  I  ignore  or  belittle  the  fact  that  it  may 
also  be  man's  Book,  and  that,  since  men  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  revelation  given  through 
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them  may  vary  with  the  capacity  of  the  inspired,  and  may 
grow  from  less  to  greater,  and  from  greater  to  greatest, 
along  the  highway  of  Divinely  inspired  progress?  These 
alternatives  are  at  least  possible.  Let  the  student  approach 
the  Scriptures  with  a  sheaf  of  honest  questions  and  interro- 
gate the  Bible  itself,  and  never  fear  lest  honest  answers 
may  be  given.  Any  one  of  the  questions  enumerated  above 
would  form  a  line  of  special  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  What 
is  the  place  of  the  Bible  among  the  **  sacred  books  of  the 
East;'^  among  other  Hebrew  and  Christian  books?  What 
is  the  principle,  if  such  there  be,  which  binds  td  pepXea  (the 
books),  which  are  many,  into  ti  pepXeov  (the  book),  which 
is  one?  Did  chance  or  Providence  draw  the  line  of  canonic- 
ity  around  the  sacred  volume?  All  these  questions,  the 
Bible  itself,  if  allowed  the  chance,  will  answer  in  no  uncer- 
tain way.  These  questions  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  the 
realm  of  special  scholarship,  inasmuch  as  the  chief  factor  in 
answering  any  one  of  them  is  the  witness  of  the  Bible  to 
itself,  which  witness  is  within  the  reach  of  every  thoughtful 
and  persistent  student. 

The  Analytical  Movement 

The  second  movement  in  study  is  analysis.  The  student 
who,  at  first,  has  nothing  at  his  disposal  except  the  most 
general  of  notions  as  to  the  limits  and  confines  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  the  nature  of  the  facts  which  make  it  up,  must 
undertake  the  task  of  distinguishing  details,  in  order  to  the 
recognition  of  specific  facts.  The  analytical  survey  of  the 
Bible  as  it  is  ordinarily  printed  gives  us  these  apparently 
commonplace,  but  really  significant  items:  It  consists  of 
two  large  divisions  called  ** Testaments,''  and  sixty-six 
smaller  divisions  called  ** Books."  The  books  are  divided 
into  ** chapters,"  and  the  chapters  into  ** verses."  It  is  at 
once  evident  that  the  two  last  divisions  are  not  essential 
items  of  structure,  but  are  artificial,  due  to  the  use  of 
Scripture  as  a  book  of  reference.     Underneath  those  divi- 
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Bions  we  find  the  ordinary  grammatical  divisions  of  para- 
graphs and  sentences,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  entire 
structure,  as  ultimate  factors  of  its  constitution,  are  words. 

We  have,  therefore,  as  the  result  of  a  superficial 
analysis,  these  subjects  of  special  study,  two  groups  of 
books,  paragraphs,  sentences,  words.  A  closer  analysis  at 
once  discloses  that,  in  addition  to  this  grammatical  struc- 
ture, which  is  common  to  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  there  are 
clearly  recognized  forms  of  literary  structure,  prose  and 
poetry,  songs,  stories,  orations,  letters,  dramas,  histories, 
biographies,  indeed,  all  the  forms  and  modes  of  composi- 
tion known  to  literature.  Combining  the  results  of  this 
twofold  analysis,  we  have  the  following  formal  subjects  of 
study:  Books;  structure;  both  grammatical  and  literary, 
which  includes  incorporated  documents  and  sources;  words. 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  that  such  an  analytical  parti- 
tion does  not  afford  a  system  of  mutually  exclusive  subjects 
for  study.  One  cannot  study  a  book,  for  example,  without 
regard  to  its  literary  and  grammatical  structure,  or  without 
careful  study  of  its  characteristic  words  and  phrases.  On 
the  other  hand,  words  cannot  be  studied  thoroughly  apart 
from  their  uses  in  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  books.  But  book 
study  differs  from  other  study  in  that  the  focus  of  its  atten- 
tion is  the  book  as  a  concrete  entity.  Whatever  attention 
is  paid  to  words,  or  paragraphs,  or  other  details  of  forma- 
tion, is  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  book  as  such.  In  word  study, 
individual  words,  their  derivation,  their  language  connec- 
tions, and  the  phases  of  meaning  through  which  they  have 
passed  in  the  history  of  the  language  to  which  they  belong, 
occupy  the  center  of  attention.  The  exhaustive  study  of 
even  a  single  word  sends  one  far  afield  in  history  and 
literature,  but  the  thread  which  guides  through  all  the  mazes 
of  far-reaching  investigations  is  always  the  single  wordy  the 
meaning  and  value  of  which  are  constantly  sought.  The 
miner  may  handle  tons  of  earth  and  rock,  but  his  attention 
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is  centered  upon  the  one  gem  or  precious  metal,  the  glow 
of  which  he  follows.  In  like  manner^  however  many  books 
may  be  searched  in  word  study,  the  student's  mind  is  keyed 
to  the  one  task  of  investigating  the  meaning  of  separate 
words. 

In  structural  study,  again,  the  center  of  attention  is 
shifted  to  the  organic  units  into  which  words  are  built  up 
in  the  expression  of  thought.  These  units  are :  First,  gram- 
matical, that  is,  sentences  which  express  single  thoughts; 
paragraphs,  which  are  connected  series  of  thoughts  on  a 
single  theme;  or,  second,  literary,  the  specific  and  conven- 
tionally established  modes  of  expression  which  the  human 
mind  has  framed  for  itself  as  being  appropriate  to  certain 
classes  of  ideas  and  emotions. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  clue  for  the  student 
here  is  the  idea,  the  single  idea  expressed  in  the  sentence 
or  line;  the  train  or  movement  of  ideas  as  sentence  follows 
sentence,  and  line  is  added  to  line ;  the  expression  of  a  theme 
as  the  thought  reaches  a  relative  stage  of  completion  in  the 
paragraph,  poem,  or  narrative. 

The  Synthetic  Movement 

This  statement  leads  us  to  the  third  movement  of  the  mind 
in  study,  which  is  synthesis,  the  recognition  and  building 
up  of  unities.  Analysis,  applied  to  literature,  and  consist- 
ently carried  out,  leaves  one  in  the  presence  of  the  disparted 
members  of  the  grammatical  and  literary  structure,  the 
separate  word  forms  which  are  the  raw  materials — the  nails 
and  lumber  of  the  mind.  But  just  as  soon  as  one  begins 
to  deal  with  wholes  of  thought,  in  structural  study,  he  has 
begun  the  upward  movement  in  the  ascending  scale  of 
unities.  From  words  we  pass  to  sentences  in  which  words 
are  combined,  to  paragraphs  in  which  sentences  are  com- 
bined, to  books,  and  finally  to  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  This 
is  a  book  of  books,  in  which  all  upward  lines  along  the 
unities  ultimately  converge. 
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Mastery  of  the  Bible  would  be  the  recovery,  by  analysis, 
through  synthesis,  of  the  whole  Bible;  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  study,  is  but  vaguely  recognized,  in  outline  or  profile, 
as  an  object  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  landscape  of  the  mind, 
but  is  now  illumined  and  thrown  into  heightened  relief  by 
new  knowledge  of  its  component  parts  and  new  grasp  of 
its  significance  as  a  whole.  The  steady  and  progressive 
advance  through  details  to  a  new  and  organized  unity  of 
grasp  is  the  ideal  course  of  study.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  this  task  the  earnest  student  should  set  himself.  The 
advance  to  more  and  more  comprehensive  unities  may  issue 
in  a  thesis;  that  is,  a  generalization  which  embraces  all  the 
facts  which  have  been  surveyed.  For  example,  the  state- 
ment, that  bodies  in  space  attract  each  other  directly  as  the 
masses  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  is  a 
thesis.  It  is  an  ultimate  expression  of  the  significance  of  a 
vast  number  of  related  facts.  This  is  the  final  outcome  of 
any  given  process  of  study,  and  is  not  always  possible. 
In  strict  logic  one  should  delay  in  laying  down  theses  until 
the  process  of  study  is  complete. 

But  the  process  of  study  is  never  complete,  and  the 
mind  of  man  can  hardly  hope  to  canvass  all  the  facts,  even 
in  one  restricted  field;  moreover,  the  mind  is  greatly  aided 
in  study  by  anticipatory  generalizations  (hypotheses),  the 
truth  of  which  is  put  to  the  test  in  investigations.  Many 
generalizations  are  matters  of  faith,  based  to  be  sure  upon 
experiment  and  observation,  but  applied  to  vast  ranges  of 
facts  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  experiment  Each  stage 
of  advancing  study  may  be  expected  to  contribute  general 
results,  which,  in  turn,  will  lead  one  to  more  advanced 
conditions  of  mastery.  By  this  process  of  sifting  and  simi- 
marizing  facts  knowledge  leads  to  true  insight,  and  the 
resultant  insight  leads  to  greater  and  more  perfectly 
organized  knowledge. 

The  mastery  of  the  Bible  in  any  final  and  absolute 
sense  is  an  impossible  goal,  inasmuch  as,  in  its  narrowest 
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dimensionB,  it  is  too  vast  for  the  compass  of  any  human 
life;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  practical  moment  to  keep  the 
conception  of  ultimate  mastery  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  as 
an  ideal  whose  steady  flame  lights  every  step  of  our  way. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  since  the  Bible  is  a 
book  which  is  also  a  body  of  literature,  the  pathway  to 
mastery  lies  through  the  plain  meaning  of  the  letter.    It  is 
not  in  this  sense  that  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  maketh 
alive.     Doubtless  it  is  fatal  to  stay  in  the  letter,  but  go 
through  the  letter  we  must,  for,  whatever  ranges  of  spiritual 
meaning,  accessible  only   to  those  led  and  taught   of  the 
Spirit,  there  may  be,  they  lie  behind  and  within  the  written 
Book.    This  Book  must  be  mastered  formally  before  it  can 
be  mastered  ideally.    It  is  necessary  to  tarry,  at  least  for  a 
time,  in  the  House  of  Interpreter,  on  the  way  to  the  City 
Celestial.    This  being  true,  the  strttcture  of  the  Bible,  as  a 
book,  the  literary  expression  of  a  given  group  of  related 
ideas,  is  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  it.    The  treasure  is  locked 
in  a  casket  of  human  words,  and  the  nature  of  the  casket 
determines  the  method  of  unlocking  it,  by  an  orderly  pro- 
cess of  acquiring  the  meaning  of  words,   of  the  literary 
forms,  figures,  and  expressions,  so  far  as  the  intellect  goes; 
and  in  the  measure  of  our  time,  nothing  of  essential  moment 
can  escape  us.    In  these  obvious  facts  of  structure  the  out- 
line of  a  progressive  method  of  study,  into  which  the  results 
of  a  lifetime  of  earnest  work  may  be  gathered  and  kept,  is 
securely  framed  and  imbedded.    These  dictate  and  constitute 
the  one  natural  and  inevitable  method  of  study. 
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PRESENT  DAY  RELIGION 

A    8EBMON 

By  David  Jamss  Buuuell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Mmrblo  GollegimU 

Ghnreh,  New  York 

He  thmt  ntteth  in  the  heftyens  shall  laugh.     Psalm  ii.4. 

Wb  havb  a  bold  figure  here.  Plato  the  Censor  once  remarked 
that  laughter  was  ^'ill  beseeming  in  the  dignified  rulers  of 
Rome/'  But  that  depends.  Laughter  may  be  a  very  serious 
thing;  more  serious  than  a  sermon  or  a  flood  of  tears. 
There  are  different  kinds  of  laughter.  There  is  the  innocent 
laughter  of  a  child  **  pleased  with  a  feather  and  tickled  with 
a  straw.''  There  is  the  laughter  of  a  clever  rogue  who 
'^ laughs  in  his  sleeve"  at  another's  discomfiture.  There  is  the 
laughter  of  fools  over  their  dice  and  wine,  which  is  likened 
to  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot  There  is  the 
laughter  of  victory,  as  when  Samson  shouted:  **I  have  slain 
them,  heaps  upon  heaps,  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass!" 
There  is  the  laughter  of  happiness,  as  when  Hannah  re- 
joiced over  the  promised  birth  of  a  son.  There  is  the 
hysterical  laughter  of  one  borne  down  under  an  intolerable 
burden  of  grief.  And  there  is  the  stem  laughter  of  derision ; 
such  we  have  here. 

God  laughs  at  the  opposition  of  His  foes.  ''The  kings 
of  the  earth  set  themselves  and  the  rulers  take  counsel  to- 
gether saying:  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder  and  cast 
away  their  cords  from  us!"  Then  God  appears  and  reads 
the  riot  act.  He  announces  His  great  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion: ''Conspire  as  ye  will  ye  cannot  defeat  it.  I  have  set  my 
king  upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion !  He  shall  have  the  heathen 
for  his  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for 
his  possession!  Be  wise  therefore,  O  ye  kings,  and  be 
instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth!"  It  was  enough  to  make 
God  laugh;  this  suggestion  that  any  or  all  opposing  powers 
could  get  the  better  of  Him.  And  those  who  believe  in  Him 
as  the  Omnipotent  Irresistible  One  can  afford  to  laugh 
with  Him. 
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At  a  recent  symposium  in  this  city  the  subject  of  **  Pres- 
ent Day  Eeligion''  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  men 
representing  all  shades  of  religious  belief  and  unbelief. 
There  was  much  of  sighing  and  lamentation  over  the  short- 
comings of  the  church  and  the  dismal  outlook.  Jeremiah,  the 
inspired  hypochondriac,  was  there  with  his  lament:  ^' Would 
that  my  head  were  waters  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of 
tears,  that  I  might  bewail  the  slain  of  the  daughters  of  my 
people!"  But  there  was  one  thing  which  that  assembly 
did  not  seem  to  hear — this  burst  of  laughter  from  the  open 
sky. 

If  we  believe  in  *'the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  who  fainteth  not  neither  is  weary,"  we  cannot 
give  way  to  forebodings.  The  hands  on  His  dial  turn  not 
backward.  All's  right  with  the  world,  because  God's  in  His 
heaven.  His  far-seeing  eyes  sweep  the  vast  horizons  of 
history;  while  we  catch  at  best  but  a  bird's-eye  view  of  a 
little  province  about  us.  We  are  affrighted  by  every  eddy 
in  the  onward  current  of  events.  We  tremble  at  an  over- 
hanging cloud  which  casts  a  momentary  shadow  on  the  bills. 
0  for  a  larger  faith  and  clearer  eyes! 

'*Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take; 
The  clouds  je  so  much  dread 
Are  big   with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head ! ' ' 

Let  us  now  briefly  survey  the  characteristics  of  Present 
Day  Religion.  It  is  granted  that  things  might  be  better  than 
they  are,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it ;  but  I  venture  the 
assertion  that,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  shall 
find  them  a  good  deal  better  than  they  used  to  be. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  our  time  is  defiance  of 
authority.  Let  us  set  that  down  at  the  outset  and  emphasize 
it ;  a  defiance  of  all  authority,  parental,  civil,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. This  is  largely  due  to  an  over  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
of  man,  on  personal  liberty  and  independence,  on  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  will.     It  is  rightly  understood  that  the 
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limit  of  civil  authority  is  reached  when  it  impinges  on  the 
higher  law;  and  also  that  the  limit  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
is  reached  when  it  trespasses  on  the  function  of  the  indi- 
vidual conscience.  But  the  pendulum  may  swing  too  far; 
and  it  does  swing  too  far  when  it  leads  to  a  denial  of  Divine 
authority.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  modem 
thinkers,  in  their  efforts  to  magnify  man,  have  succeeded  in 
minimizing  God.  This  is  the  spectacle;  a  great  Man  facing 
a  little  god! 

But  is  this  a  novel  thing  f  There  never  was  a  time  when 
great  liberties  were  not  taken  with  Divine  authority.  The 
first  temptation  that  was  ever  presented  to  the  human  race 
was  when  Satan  whispered  to  Eve:  **Yea,  hath  God  saidf 
thus  intimating  a  serious  question  as  to  the  authenticity 
and  binding  force  of  the  Word  of  God. 

But  despite  this  fact,  there  is  no  danger  that  the  oracles 
shall  fail.  The  Bible,  as  the  expression  of  Divine  authority, 
has  come  to  stay.  It  matters  not  how  men  may  cry,  ''Let  us 
break  His  bands  asunder  and  cast  away  His  cords  from  us.'' 
*'He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh.  The  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision.'*  The  very  fact  that  the  assault 
upon  the  Scriptures  has  continued  so  long  and  with  such 
cumulative  virulence  is  proof  positive  that  they  have  not 
lost  their  living  value.  Men  do  not  march  out  with  spears 
and  banners  against  a  graveyard  or  a  ruined  city.  If  the 
Bible  were  a  superannuated  book,  as  some  of  the  mischievous 
critics  contend,  why  should  there  be  such  manifestations 
against  itt  This  can  only  be  because  there  is  a  universal 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  a  living  power.  And 
so  it  is,  the  very  citadel  of  our  religion,  the  impregnable 
stronghold  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Now,  having  in  mind  this  defiance  of  authority  referred 
to  as  the  characteristic  of  our  time,  let  us  observe  how  it 
manifests  itself  in  present  day  religion,  and  how  it  affects 
the  church  as  the  great  organism  through  which  God  is 
working  to  establish  His  kingdom  among  men. 
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First,  as  to  its  influence  upon  the  faith  of  those  who 
profess  to  follow  Christ.  | 

It  is  said  that  we  are  living  in  **an  age  of  doubt,''  and  I 

there  is  much  mourning,  in  certain  quarters,  over  what  is  I 

called ''the  eclipse  of  faith/'    The  word ''orthodoxy"  is  the  I 

most  discredited  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  many  who  do  ( 

not  take  the  pains  to  think  deeply  or  follow  an  argument  to 
its  logical  end.  That  word  has  had  its  coat  turned  inside 
out,  its  face  smeared  with  phosphorus,  and  has  been  placed 
in  the  pillory  as  a  laughing  stock  for  passersby.  But 
orthodoxy — which  means  simply  "straight  teaching" — ^is  a 
potent  fact. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  church  members  who  deny  the 
fundamental  verities,  such  as  the  Incarnation,  the  Atone- 
ment, the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  Inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  as  the  final  authority  for  all  Christian  truth.  But 
has  it  ever  been  otherwise  t  The  wheat  and  the  tares  must 
grow  together  until  the  Great  Day.  As  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Isaiah  (700  b.c.)  orthodoxy  was  so  seriously  discounted 
that  the  prophet,  in  announcing  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
was  moved  to  cry:  "Who  hath  believed  our  report;  and  to 
whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?  He  is  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief;  and  we  hid  as  it  were  our  faces  from  him.  He  was 
despised  and  we  esteemed  him  not." 

But  Isaiah  was  encouraged  to  hope  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  "a  remnant"  of  Israel  which  remained 
loyal  to  the  truth.  That  "remnant"  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  was  because  Elijah  ignored  it  that  he  "fled  into 
the  wilderness  and  sat  down  under  a  juniper  tree  and 
requested  that  he  might  die."  And  the  Lord  said:  "What 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah t"  His  answer  was:  "I  have  been 
very  jealous  for  thee;  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  for- 
saken thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars  and  slain  thy 
prophets;  so  that  I,  even  I  only,  am  leftl"  Whereupon  the 
Lord  bade  him  arise  and  be  of  good  courage,  saying:     "I 
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np.  And  he  said:  Son  of  man,  hast  thou  seen  what  the 
ancients  do  in  the  dark;  for  they  say  The  Lord  seeth  us  not. 
But  turn  again  and  thou  shalt  see  yet  greater  abominations. 
And  he  brought  me  to  the  door  of  the  Temple  toward  the 
north;  and  behold  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuzl 
And  he  said:  Son  of  man,  thou  shall  see  greater  abomina- 
tions than  these.  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court 
of  the  temple;  and  there  were  men  with  their  faces  toward 
the  east  and  they  worshiped  the  sunl'* 

But  *Hhe  remnant'*  must  still  be  reckoned  with.  As 
there  were  multitudes  of  right-living  people  in  those  days, 
so  there  are  now.  The  average  of  Christian  character  is 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been.  There  are  recreant  ministers 
no  doubt;  but  take  them  by  and  large,  they  are  a  body  of 
sincerely  consecrated  men.  Church  members,  too,  are  more 
consistent  than  they  have  ever  been;  which  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  expects  more  of  Christians  in 
these  days.  If  a  church  member  goes  wrong  he  is  pilloried 
in  the  public  press,  as  he  ought  to  be.  That  in  itself  is  a 
splendid  tribute  to  the  popular  estimate  of  what  a  Christian 
ought  to  be.  K  an  infidel  goes  wrong,  is  he  paraded  with 
headlines  in  the  public  press?  If  not,  why  nott  Because 
nothing  better  is  expected  of  him.  In  the  logic  of  events 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  world's  ideal  of  character  is 
expressed  in  the  Christian  life.  The  definition  of  Alexander 
Pope — ^himself  an  unbeliever — ^holds  true:  **A  Christian  is 
the  highest  style  of  man." 

And  thirdly,  let  us  observe  how  the  prevailing  aversion 
to  authority  affects  the  propaganda  of  the  Gospel.  For  the 
dynamic  test  is  the  conclusive  one,  after  all. 

It  is  said  that  we  are  living  in  **the  age  of  new  forces." 
This  is  pre-eminently  true  in  the  religious  world.  One  of 
the  greatest  forces  of  our  time  is  the  Sunday  School,  which 
is  scarcely  more  than  a  century  old.  Another  is  the  temper- 
ance reform,  which  is  younger  still.  *' Women's  work"  was 
inaugurated  only  half  a  century  ago.     And  now  we   are 
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hearing  of  belated  ** men's  movements."    In  all 
rejoice;  because  any  sort  of  momentum  is  better  tha 

A  good  many  of  these  movements  are  along  tl 
social  service.  The  **  betterment  of  the  commun 
'* regeneration  of  society,"  ^'tenement-house  refon 
sanitation  of  the  slums,"  these  are  familiar  phrai 
hungry  are  being  fed,  and  the  naked  are  being  clo 
the  friendless  are  being  cared  for.  There  are  hos 
the  sick,  and  asylums  for  the  feeble,  and  sanitar 
reformatories  of  every  sort  So  far,  so  good.  Ib 
movements  let  it  be  observed  that  the  church  leads 

But  there  is  danger  lest  the  church  in  its  zeal 
humanitarian  work  shall  forget  or  attenuate  its 
spiritual  work,  namely,  **To  seek  and  to  save  t 
In  some  cases  this  has  been  done,  almost  to  the 
point.  Our  Lord  healed  the  sick  and  befriended  i 
but  He  never  forgot  the  souls  of  men.  As  He  was 
the  world  to  provide  salvation  for  sinners,  **So," 
to  His  disciples,  *'have  I  sent  you."  Evangeli 
therefore  the  supreme  business  of  the  church.  Wl 
service  is  not  to  be  neglected,  any  more  tha 
neglected  it,  it  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  i 
incident  along  the  way.  To  withdraw  from  the  grei 
in  order  to  pursue  the  less  important — less  import 
much  as  the  body  is  less  important  than  the  immor 
is  a  diversion  not  to  be  thought  of.  Not  Bett 
Calvary  is  the  center  of  the  Gospel.  Not  the  bett< 
physical  conditions,  but  the  salvation  of  souls  is  i 
diate  business  of  the  church. 

Now,  while  many  have  apparently  forgotten  th 
holds  true  that  the  multitudinous  ''remnant"  of  ( 
do  realize  their  high  calling.  The  work  of  missions 
and  abroad  is  not  being  neglected.  It  was  remai 
recent  conference  that  ''there  are  only  eight  m 
converts  to  show  for  the  foreign  work  of  the  churcl 
is  true;  but  let  it  be  remembered   that  we   oun 
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common  with  all  Christian  nations,  are  the  fruit  of  mission- 
ary work.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  eight 
millions  referred  to  are  the  visible  result  of  a  movement 
which  began  only  a  century  ago.  And  further  let  it  be 
observed  that  those  eight  millions  are  more  than  the  sum 
total  of  all  Christians  in  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century. 

An  old  legend  says  that  in  the  reign  of  Decius  there 
were  seven  Christian  youths  who  fled  from  persecution  at 
Ephesus  and  took  refuge  in  a  cave.  Their  pursuers  rolled 
a  great  stone  against  the  cave  and  left  them  there  for  a 
century.  Then  a  herdsman,  searching  for  his  cattle,  rolled 
away  the  stone  and  the  sleepers  came  forth.  They  looked 
toward  Ephesus  and,  behold,  the  Cross  was  gleaming  from 
many  a  tower.  They  entered  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
heard  men  singing  the  praises  of  Christ  1  It  was  a  wonderful 
change.  But  suppose  that  someone,  who  had  fallen  asleep 
a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  great  tidal  wave  of  infidelity 
was  sweeping  over  Christendom,  were  to  awake  to-day,  what 
surprises  would  greet  himl  Verily,  the  Lord  hath  done 
great  things.    **The  royal  standards  onward  gol'* 

We  conclude  that  there  is  ground  for  encouragement  in 
the  present  status  of  religion.  If  God  laughs  derisively  at 
the  suggestion  that  His  plans  for  the  ultimate  redemption 
of  the  world  can  come  to  naught,  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  laugh  with  Him.  Our  Lord  said:  **A11  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
evangelize!  And  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.^'  Let  us  take 
Him  at  His  word.  The  world  is  moving  on  toward  the 
consummation  of  all  things. 

In  Milton's  '*Hymn  of  the  Nativity'*  he  holds  us  for  a 
time  entranced  with  the  music  of  the  herald  angels  and  then 
arrests  us  with  these  words : 

<'0h,  if  inich  holy  song 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
Time  will  ran  back  and  fetch  the  Age  of  Gk>ld." 
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FEDERATION  AND  UNION  IN  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION    IN    JAPAN 

By  George  W.  Fulton,  D.  D.,  Missionary  in  Osaka,  Japan 

According  to  the  latest  records  there  are  twenty-one  theo- 
logical institutions  connected  with  the  various  Protestant 
bodies  in  Japan.  These  are  located  as  follows:  One  in 
Sendai,  thirteen  in  Tokyo,  one  in  Kyoto,  three  in  Osaka,  two 
in  Kobe,  and  one  in  Kumamoto.  This  does  not  include 
training  schools  for  Bible  women,  of  which  there  are  sixteen. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  these  schools  are  supported  by 
the  several  missions.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled 
at  present  is  perhaps  something  over  four  hundred. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  Christian  work  in  Japan 
to-day  is  a  large  increase  of  eflScient  Japanese  workers,  and 
if  in  order  to  produce  these  workers  all  the  above  separate 
institutions  were  necessary,  then  by  all  means  they  ought  to 
continue,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  adequate  force 
necessary  to  evangelize  the  country  in  the  shortest  space  of 
time.  But  in  the  judgment  of  many,  a  smaller  number  of 
schools,  judiciously  located,  would  supply  the  need  and 
would  do  the  work  better,  if  it  were  possible  to  combine  the 
interests  involved  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Hence  there  has  arisen  the  movement  to  federate  or 
unite  the  theological  schools  in  Japan,  thereby  reducing  the 
number  considerably  and  providing  for  those  that  remain 
an  equipment  better  than  any  of  them  now  have.  This  has 
been  weighing  upon  the  hearts  of  a  number  of  missionaries 
for  several  years;  but  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  sentiment  has  grown,  and,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  prospective  union  university,  the  advocates  of 
theological  union  have  hoped  to  see  their  desire  accom- 
plished at  least  in  one  quarter. 

In  Tokyo  there  are  thirteen  institutions  which  are  aim- 
ing to  train  men  for  Christian  work.  In  none  of  these  is 
the  number  of  students  very  large,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
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School  of  New  York.  A  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Executive  of  the  Federated  Missions,  which  outlined  a  plan 
for  promoting  Bible  study  in  Japan,  one  of  the  suggestions 
being  the  establishing  of  union  training  schools  with  the 
study  of  the  Japanese  Bible  as  the  central  feature.  Dr. 
White  was  in  Karuizawa  again  in  the  summer  of  1912,  hold- 
ing a  Bible  study  conference,  and  again  a  strong  impetus 
was  given  to  the  matter  of  inductive  Bible  study,  and  in 
particular  in  connection  with  theological  work.  A  number 
of  conferences  were  held  by  those  interested,  and  at  a  large 
and  representative  gathering  the  following  paper  was 
presented : 

In  view  of  the  general  and  growing  conviction  of  the  need  of  more 
thorough  and  united  promotion  of  Bible  study,  which  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  visits  of  Dr.  W.  W.  White  to  Japan,  and  fostered  by  the  special  Bible 
study  committee  during  the  year, 

Besolved,  First,  that  the  Executive  of  the  Conference  of  Federated 
Missions,  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  of  the  Federation  of  Japanese 
churches,  be  requested  to  appoint  a  joint  committee  of  nine  missionaries  and 
nine  Japanese  to  study  the  question  of  establishing  co-operative  or  union 
theological  schools  with  Bibliocentric  curricula,  and  to  report  to  the  respective 
executives  before  December  20, 1912,  with  the  proviso  that  this  joint  committee 
shall  include  some  representatives  of  bodies  and  institutions  not  connected  with 
the  above  federations.    And, 

Beaolved,  Second,  that  this  meeting  i^point  a  committee  of  nine  members 
to  study  the  curricula  of  existing  theological  and  workers'  training  schools  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining, 

1.  What  subjects  are  taught  in  common. 

2.  What  subjects  are  peculiar  to  each  school. 

3.  What   measure   of   co-operation,   especially    in   Biblical   instruction,   is 

desirable  and  practicable. 
This  conmuttee  of  nine  to  go  out  of  existence  as  soon  as  it  shall  have 
rendered  its  report  to  the  missionary  section  of  the  joint  conmiittee  provided 
for  in  Resolution  One. 

Exception  was  taken  by  some  in  the  assembly  to  the 
matter  of  making  the  investigation  a  joint  one  with  the 
Japanese,  thinking  that  better  progress  would  be  made  by 
the  missionaries  working  out  the  problem  for  themselves. 
The  assembly  voted  therefore  to  request  the  Executive  of 
the  Federated  Missions  to  form  a  committee,  with  itself  as 
the  center,  to  make  the  investigations  required  by  the  above 
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resolutions.  This  was  done,  and  a  sub-committee  of  repre- 
sentatives present  in  Karuizawa  from  the  different  theologi- 
cal institutions  was  later  called  together  in  conference.  Two 
sessions  were  held,  occupied  with  most  interesting  and 
frank  discussion.  The  advantages  of  federation  in  theo- 
logical work,  and  union  wherever  possible,  were  fully 
recognized,  and  the  diflSculties  in  the  way  fairly  faced. 

In  the  main,  existing  institutions  were  found  to  be  of 
two  grades,  or  doing  two  grades  of  work,  the  fundamental 
difference  being  the  standard  of  admission.  In  one  grade, 
men  of  middle  school  (American  high  school)  ability  were 
admitted,  and  given  three  years*  training.  In  the  other,  two 
years  of  collegiate  work  additional  were  required  for 
entrance  (in  some  instances  only  one  year),  this  being  called 
the  preparatory  course,  and  followed  by  three  years'  regular 
course.  In  the  shorter  courses  English  is  not  required  and 
the  teaching  is  in  Japanese,  whereas  in  the  longer  courses 
English  text  books  are  in  use,  and  some  of  the  teaching  is 
in  English.  In  a  few  instances  both  courses  are  taught  in 
the  same  school,  but  the  instruction  is  mostly  separate,  as 
the  two  do  not  work  in  well  together.  As  to  subjects  taught, 
while  there  were  minor  differences,  in  general  the  field 
covered  in  similar  courses  was  found  to  be  not  essentially 
different.  It  was  the  unanimous  judgment  that  a  good  deal 
of  the  work  might  just  as  well  be  done  in  common,  providing 
it  could  be  so  arranged.  Some  held  that  practically  all  the 
subjects  might  be  studied  under  the  same  teacher,  in  the 
same  classroom,  while  others  thought  that  three-fourths  or 
one-half  of  them  might  be  treated  in  this  way. 

The  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  federation  or 
union  which  were  evidenced  were  three:  1.  The  natural 
hesitation  to  give  up  sole  proprietary  rights  in  an  institu- 
tion which  has  been  carried  on  more  or  less  successfully 
for  a  number  of  years.  2.  The  patriotic  desire  to  maintain 
an  institution  whole  and  intact  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
up  a  ministry  for  one's  own  particular  church.     3.  Differ- 
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ences  of  viewpoint,  especially  with  reference  to  theology  and 
sacerdotalism. 

Regarding  theology,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
lines  drawn  were  not  the  old  lines  of  historic  separation,  bnt 
rather  the  newer  ones  of  conservatism  and  radicalism,  which 
in  recent  times  have  been  dividing  all  churches  alike,  but  by 
which  some  bodies  have  been  affected  more  than  others,  and 
some  institutions  more  than  others. 

With  reference  to  the  situation  in  Tokyo,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  funds  now  in  the  hands  of  certain  missions, 
or  in  prospect,  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  union  plant 
for  the  training  of  general  Christian  workers,  having  courses 
for  evangelists,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  social  settlement 
workers,  pastors'  assistants,  etc.,  an  institution  in  which  all 
bodies  could  most  easily  combine;  and  that  these  same  mis- 
sions should  negotiate  with  one  of  the  existing  theological 
schools,  with  a  longer  course,  a  basis  of  co-operation 
whereby  men  with  ordination  and  the  pastorate  in  view 
might  receive  their  training  in  such  institution.  This  would 
serve  to  carry  out  the  strong  desire  of  many  for  union 
work,  and  would  effect  a  considerable  economy.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  schools  having  the  longer  courses  might 
arrange  their  schedules  so  that  a  part  of  the  work  might 
be  done  in  common,  and  the  students  be  brought  together 
in  the  same  classroom.  This  would  not  only  prove  a  further 
economy,  but  it  would  be  an  inspiration  to  teacher  and  stu- 
dent alike  to  have  the  benefit  of  contact  with  larger  numbers. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations,  the  committee  came  to 
certain  conclusions  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  resolutions,  of 
which  the  substance  is:  1.  A  comparative  schedule  of  the 
courses  of  the  different  schools  would  be  prepared  and 
printed.  2.  The  schools  were  urged  to  make  more  use  of 
inductive  methods  of  Bible  study,  and  to  give  the  Japanese 
Bible  a  more  prominent  place.  3.  The  institutions  located 
in  the  same  cities,  Tokyo,  Osaka,  and  Kobe,  were  requested 
to  arrange  for  committees  to  correlate  their  curricula  so  as 
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all  over  Japan  are  feeling  the  need  for  a  large  number  of 
workers  for  whom  a  high  grade  of  education  is  not  so 
necessary,  who  will  be  men  of  faith  and  good  character, 
who  know  the  Scriptures,  and  who  can  present  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  intelligently  and  forcibly  to  large  masses  of 
non-believers  in  city,  town,  and  country.  Nine  thousand 
additional  preachers  are  needed  to-day  to  occupy  fully 
Japan,  at  the  rate  of  one  Japanese  preacher  to  every  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  this  need  will  not  fully  be  met 
in  a  couple  of  generations  with  all  our  schools  giving  us 
their  largest  output.  Moreover,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  feels  the  need  of  schools  or  courses  suited  to 
the  training  of  men  for  that  form  of  work.  And  more  and 
more  there  will  be  a  demand  in  Japan  for  special  workers 
in  orphanages,  prisons,  asylums,  social  settlements,  etc. 
Pastors'  assistants  also  will  be  needed,  and  if  schools  can 
be  conducted  with  a  view  to  meeting  all  these  needs,  there 
can  be  little  question  of  their  usefulness  and  necessity. 

And  if  it  is  found  difficult  to  smooth  the  way  for  union 
in  the  work  which  is  to  produce  the  ministry  proper  in  the 
several  churches,  there  ought  to  be  no  insurmountable 
difficulty  in  the  missions  or  churches  getting  together  and 
combining  in  first-class,  well-equipped  institutions  for  the 
training  of  these  practical  workers,  who  will  be  largely 
used  of  God  for  reaching  the  masses  in  this  country  with 
the  message  of  the  Gospel.  There  ought  to  be  now  at  least 
two  union  schools  of  this  type  in  Japan,  one  for  the  East 
and  another  for  the  West.  As  Dr.  Schneder  has  said, 
there  are  reasons  why  all  the  theological  work  should  not 
be  bunched  in  the  capital.  It  is  better  for  the  institutions 
themselves  that  they  be  wisely  distributed.  It  is  also  better 
for  the  churches  to  avoid  too  much  centralization,  and  it 
is  better  for  the  masses  of  the  unevangelized  that  the  work- 
ers may  be  more  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
If  our  theological  work  is  distributed  in  three  or  four  centers 
it  will  be  a  distinct  gain  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
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But  we  need  to  get  together  as  missions  and  as  churches 
wherever  we  can.  We  are  touching  the  question  of  church 
union  at  its  fountain  head  when  we  think  of  training 
our  Christian  workers  in  the  same  schools,  under  the  same 
teachers,  with  the  same  ideals,  and  to  do  the  same  work. 
The  workers  themselves  will  profit  by  getting  the  different 
viewpoints  of  the  representatives  of  different  churches  in 
the  classroom.  No  one  of  us  has  a  monopoly  either  of 
truth  or  of  form,  and  perhaps  in  the  composite  we  shall 
come  nearest  to  the  ideal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  and  of  thanksgiving  to 
God  that  we  have  traveled  a  little  way  in  Japan  in  the 
direction  of  union  in  theological  education.  That  we  are 
going  farther  is  unquestionable,  though  we  may  not  know 
the  way  at  present  or  predict  the  exact  time.  In  proportion 
as  our  own  study  is  more  directed  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, are  we  drawn  closer  together,  and  in  proportion  as 
our  theological  teaching  is  more  directly  Biblical,  will  we 
find  it  easier  to  unite. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  state  what  is  very  evident  in  all 
the  discussions  looking  toward  union  in  institutional  work, 
viz.,  that  men  hold  back  for  reasons  of  finance  in  one  form 
or  another.  There  is  a  piece  of  property  which  will  have 
to  be  sacrificed  or  sold  before  any  union  is  possible.  Union 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  in  a  plant  thoroughly  inadequate 
for  the  purpose.  The  step  could  easily  be  taken  if  only  the 
whole  outfit  of  all  the  parties  could  be  disposed  of  or  used  for 
other  purposes,  and  an  entirely  new  plant  and  equipment 
provided.  These  are  often  the  considerations  which  block 
the  path  to  united  effort,  whereas  if  a  vision  of  financial 
freedom  could  be  given,  the  situation  would  be  entirely 
changed.  If  Christian  men  or  women  of  means  could  be 
interested  in  the  problem,  and  be  induced  to  get  behind  the 
proposition,  many  of  the  rough  places  would  be  made 
smooth,  and  the  way  cleared  for  a  distinct  advance  in  union 
theological  education  in  Japan. 
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By  Professor   Robert   W.   Booebs,   Ph.  D.    (Leipdg),  Ldtt.   D.,  LL.   D. 

Just  so  firmly  as  I  am  persuaded  that  men  camiot  live  with- 
out a  religion^  just  so  firmly  am  I  persuaded  that  men  cannot 
live  without  a  practical  philosophy.  If  here  and  there 
through  the  centuries  a  man  seems  to  have  lived  without  a 
religion,  nay,  with  a  positive  hatred  of  religion  or  a  deep 
repulsion  from  it,  he  is  so  exceptional  as  to  be  remote  from 
the  common  longing  of  humanity,  a  stranger  to  its  heart  and 
no  meddler  in  its  joy.  Man  is  incurably  religious;  the 
fundamental  characteristic  remains,  no  matter  how  many 
exceptions  the  anthropologist  may  secure  in  his  searching. 
But  if  there  be  exceptions  among  men  in  the  yearning  for 
religion,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  man,  simple  or  profound, 
who  lived  his  life  without  some  sort  of  practical  philoso- 
phy. Simple  it  often  is,  compact  of  his  own  observation  of 
life,  interpreted  by  his  own  experience  and  supported  often 
by  a  few  wise  saws  derived  from  mother  or  father  or  gleaned 
out  of  the  almanac.  Sometimes  it  is  complicated,  made  by 
a  mighty  thinker  to  live  by,  knit  up  of  many  and  vari- 
colored strands  of  silk  and  wool  and  linen,  spun  by  many 
thinkers  of  many  climes,  and  of  many  faiths,  and  big 
enough  for  its  owner  to  wrap  himself  in  its  ample  folds  and 
fare  forth  in  a  cold  and  stormy  world. 

However  big  it  may  be,  or  however  little,  a  man^s 
practical  philosophy  of  life  is  never  made  by  himself  alone. 
It  is  always  more  or  less  drawn  from  others,  and  it  is  just 
this  point  that  seems  to  me  at  this  moment  to  require  en- 
forcement or  the  reader  will  wonder  and  perhaps  misunder- 
stand what  I  here  purpose  to  offer  him.  Never  made  by 
himself  alone — this  is  the  point.  No  man  has  experience 
enough  of  life  to  make  his  own  philosophy  of  life.  He  is 
compelled  to  lean  upon  the  experience  of  the  race.  A  pro- 
verb has  been  defined  as  the  **  wisdom  of  the  many,  and 
the  wit  of  one.'*    The  many  have  had  the  experience  and 
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have  found  a  way  to  live,  the  one  has  caught  up  the 
and  has  given  it  winged  words.  This  process  is  oldei 
our  knowledge  and  it  keeps  up  f orevermore.  Men  ai 
living,  and  others  are  still  making  proverbs,  and  yet 
are  gathering  them  into  collections  and  setting  them 
in  books,  and  other  men  are  reading  them ;  and  each  is 
ing  out  of  them  a  practical  philosophy  of  daily  livin 

Now  the  greatest  collections  of  practical  wisdom  f 
making  of  a  philosophy  are  in  the  Bible.  They  are  ( 
in  Proverbs,  in  Ecclesiastes,  a  sadly  misunderstood 
in  Ecclesiasticus — ^what  a  pity  this  beautiful  book  di 
get  into  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  Epistle  of  J 
and  in  their  highest  reaches  in  the  words  of  Our  Loi 
is  a  sore  pity  that  so  few  people  concern  themselves 
the  simplest  of  these  books,  with  the  charming  and  unai 
book  of  Proverbs  to  which,  in  my  youth,  John  Stuart  E 
directed  my  attention,  and  from  it  have  I  had  both  ¥? 
and  joy  as  well  as  truth.  It  is  also  a  loss  that  fewe 
have  found  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  probably  beca 
seems  remote  in  the  Apocrypha.*  A  rich  book  and 
full  of  bits  of  philosophy. 

I  have  said  too  much  by  way  of  introduction;  1 
come  quickly,  dear  reader,  to  the  point.  I  would  fah 
you  by  the  hand  and  introduce  you  to  the  best  of  8 
modem  practical  philosophers,  who  has  indeed  bui 
philosophy  on  the  solid  foundation  of  Holy  Writ,  an( 
kept  up  during  a  long  life  such  an  intimacy  with  the 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  made  him  a  Christian  philos 
You  ought  to  know  him  and  let  him  help  you  make 
philosophy  as  he  has  helped  me  make  mine.    I  have  i 


*To  beginnen  in  this  practical  use  of  Biblical  wisdom  I  commend  tl 
little  boolf.  J.  St.  Loe  Strachej,  The  Practical  Wisdom  of  the  Bible.  Londc 
Sir  Isaac  Pitman  A  Sons,  Ltd.  This  little  book  edited  with  an  introdu 
Mr.  Strachey,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Spectator  (London),  probi 
greatest  weekly  Jonmal  published  in  the  worlds  gires  an  admirable  selectioi 
wise  directions  of  the  Bible,  skilfully  arranged  under  such  captions  as  ' 
Obneeming  Alma,"  "Wisdom  Concerning  Meat  and  Drink,"  "Domestic  ^ 
and  others. 
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written  about  him  before/  and  I  must  needs  say  some  of 
the  same  things  in  the  same  words,  unless  I  can  now  and 
again  find  fitter.  If  you  have  read  what  I  have  written 
before,  read  this  little  paper,  for  there  are  some  new  things 
in  it  which  I  did  not  know  when  I  last  had  speech  about  him. 
I  have  long  since  forgotten  what  year  it  was,  and  alas! 
also  who  it  was  who  first  called  my  attention  to  a  little 
volume  of  essays  in  morals  and  in  life  by  Professor  Carl 
Hilty,  entitled  Gluck  (Happiness).  The  book  first  appeared 
in  1891,  and  it  was  certainly  not  long  after  that  when  I 
made  its  acquaintance  and  learned  from  it  a  new  philosophy 
of  happiness.  Some  of  its  philosophy  I  had  beaten  out  of 
my  own  experience,  but  much  of  it  was  so  fresh  and  so  vivid 
that  it  swept  my  soul  out  upon  a  new  current  which  nms 
full  even  to  this  hour.  I  read  the  book  again  and  again 
in  its  original  German,  and  often  wished  to  recommend  it 
to  others  who  could  not  read  the  great  and  sonorous  lan- 
guage of  the  Fatherland.  I  was  therefore  delighted  when 
it  appeared  in  English,  admirably  translated  by  Professor 
Peabody  of  Harvard  University/  This  first  volume  was  the 
beginning  of  a  noble  series  in  German,  for  two  more 
volumes  with  the  same  title  (Gliick)  appeared  at  intervals, 
followed  quickly  by  a  volume  of  Briefe  (Letters)  and  Neue 
Brief e  (New  Letters) ;  next  came  Fiir  schlaflose  Nachte  (For 
Sleepless  Nights),  and  then  Lesen  und  Beden  (Beading  and 
Discussion),  followed  by  a  charming  little  book  on  the  life 
after  death,  bearing  the  double  title  in  Latin  and  in  German, 
Sub  specie  aetemitatis,  Ewiges  Leben,  and  in  1909  the 
profoundly  earnest  yet  simple-hearted  little  book.  Das 
Geheimniss  der  Kraft  (The  Secret  of  Power).  Then  the 
author  slipped  away  from  earth,  and  in  his  last  will  and 


'I  had  an  article  entitled  Carl  Hilty,  Moralist,  In  the  Christian  Adrooate. 
March  10,  1910,  and  I  believe  it  was  reprinted  in  the  Bible  Record. 

"Happiness,  Essays  on  the  Meaning  of  Life,  by  Oarl  Hilty;  Professor  of 
Oonstitntional  Law,  Unirersity  of  Bern.  Translated  by  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody, 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals  in  Harvard  UniTersity,  Cambridge.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 
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testament  was  found  a  request  that  his  executors  should 
publish  a  manuscript  which  he  had  left  ready  for  the  press 
with  the  title,  Das  Evangelium  Christi  (The  Gospel  of 
Christ),  for  he  desired  to  make  plain  to  the  world  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  that  he  had  lived  his  life  in  the  light  of  the 
world  and  desired  even  after  his  death  to  preach  Christ  as 
the  hope  of  the  world.  A  Christian  philosopher  of  the  every- 
day life.  It  is  he  that  I  would  seek  to  introduce  to  you,  dear 
reader,  assured  that  he  has  help  for  you,  as  I  have  so  hap- 
pily discovered  that  he  has  for  me.  To  get  his  message  in 
its  fulness  you  must  read  his  books  for  yourself,  but  I  am 
here  proposing  to  give  you  an  introduction  to  his  philosophy, 
and  before  I  come  to  the  actual  setting  down  of  his  words 
you  may  perhaps  wish  to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
Carl  Hilty  was  bom  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  on  February 
28,  1833,  and  prepared  for  the  profession  of  law  at  the 
Universities  of  Gottingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  by  further 
study  in  London  and  Paris.  From  1855  to  1874  he  practised 
his  profession  in  his  native  city,  and  then  was  appointed 
professor  of  Constitutional  Law  (Staats  und  Volkerrecht)  in 
the  University  of  Bern.  There  he  found  his  true  calling, 
and  rejoiced  with  unquenchable  delight  in  the  association 
with  youthful  minds  and  hearts — surely  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  in  tiie  most  delightful  of  all  vocations,  the  pro- 
fessor's life.  He  lectured  much,  too  much  indeed,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  filling  usually  eleven  hours  a  week  of  academic  in- 
struction. He  would  probably  have  risen  to  even  greater 
heights  of  teaching  power  had  he  given  fewer  hours,  to  which 
he  might  come  constantly  bearing  lectures  fresh  with  new 
discovery,  to  be  delivered  with  unimpaired  vitality.  His  teach- 
ing was  however  but  tiie  beginning  of  labor  with  him,  for 
from  1886  he  was  sole  editor  of  the  annual  Review  of  Swiss 
Jurisprudence  (Politisches  Jahrbuch  der  SchweLzerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft),  whose  big  volumes  must  have  cost  enor- 
mous labor.  In  1890  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Swiss 
House  of  Representatives  (Nationalrat),  which  added  still 
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further  to  the  burdens  of  a  man  who  always  did  his  work 
with  conscientious  thoroughness.  But  amid  these  duties, 
now  become  ahnost  multiform,  he  found  time  to  write  a 
number  of  books  on  questions  of  law  and  politics,  some  of 
them  highly  technical  in  character,  which  much  enhanced 
his  reputation  as  a  scholar/ 

In  the  summer  of  1904  when  making  a  visit  to  my  Old 
Testament  colleague  in  Bern,  the  distinguished  Hebraist  and 
Semitist,  Professor  Karl  Marti,  I  stole  away  one  bright  and 
beautiful  afternoon  and  paid  my  respects  to  Professor  Hilty. 
I  found  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  benign  of  face  and  with 
smiling  blue  eyes,  a  massive  head  crowned  with  white  hair, 
dignified  in  bearing,  but  of  wonderful  simplicity  in  manner, 
firm  of  speech  but  gentle  in  words.  He  bade  me  welcome 
and  discoursed  in  calm  yet  stirring  words  of  life  and  its 
meaning.  I  told  him  how  much  I  had  learned  from  him, 
though  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  and  his  only  answer 
was  a  smile  of  kindly  acknowledgment.  We  sat  in  his  study, 
simple  in  its  furnishing,  but  rich  in  many  books;  we  walked 
in  his  little  garden,  and  I  found  to  my  joy  that  he  was  a 
lover  of  roses,  and  delighted  to  give  them  care  with  his 
own  hands,  and  as  rose  culture  had  long  been  a  hobby  of 
my  own  I  felt  a  new  bond  between  us.  But  even  in  this  he 
taught  me  a  lesson  without  knowing  that  he  had  done  it. 
We  stopped,  as  we  walked,  before  a  small  bed  which  con- 
tained four  rose  bushes.  He  asked  me  to  note  a  flower  on 
one  of  them,  a  soft  silvery  pink,  and  spoke  with  a  certain 
restrained  sense  of  awe  concerning  its  beauty,  and  then 


^His  chief  works  in  the  science  and  practice  of  jurispmdence  may  here  be 
mentioned  for  the  lake  of  the  curioui  student  of  life  or  letters.  Vorlesungen  ftber 
die  Politik  der  Eidgenossenschaft  (1875);  Ideen  nnd  Ideale  schweiserischer  Politik 
(1875);  Offentliche  Vorlesungen  fiber  die  Helvetik  (1878);  Das  Referendum  im 
schweizerischen  Staatsrecht  (ArchiT  f&r  affentliches  Becht  Band  11) ;  Die  NeutralitKt 
der  Sohweis  in  ihrer  heutigen  Anifassung  (1889) ;  Die  BundesTorfassungen  der 
schweiserischen  Eidgenossenschaft  (1891).  These  are  mostly  big  books.  Let  it  be 
noted  that  besides  these  he  wrote  literally  hundreds  of  articles,  reviews,  notes,  and 
references,  and  let  the  reader  remember  that  the  books  of  the  spirit,  whose  tltlea 
I  have  giren  in  this  paper,  were  all  produced  in  this  life  of  amasing  activity.  It 
seems  impossible,  until  one  remembers  that  most  of  the  saints  have  been  busy  in 
the  work-a-day  world.  Who  could  have  worked  harder  every  day  than  Brother 
Lawrence   or   Catherine   of   Siena  f 
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touched  lightly  a  leaf  on  its  neighboring  plant,  almost  with 
a  sense  of  reverence.  The  roses  were  not  indeed  of  extra- 
ordinary beauly,  and  it  came  slowly  over  my  mind  that  he 
was  having  more  pleasure  from  these  four  than  I  had  often 
had  from  hundreds  in  my  own  garden.  It  was  the  lesson  that  it 
is  not  numbers  or  size,  or  even  extraordinary  quality,  that 
brings  joy  to  the  heart  that  is  really  gifted  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  truth.  The  higher  values  may  be  sought 
and  found  amid  the  few  and  simple  possessions.  But  it  is 
hard  to  keep  this  always  before  one's  mind,  and  adequately 
to  realize  it  in  one's  life.  We  long  too  often  for  the  many 
things  that  we  have  not  and  miss  the  fuU  joy  of  the  few 
that  we  do  possess.  He  had  fully  learned  it,  and  the  whole 
manner  of  his  life  displayed  in  a  genial  perfection  the  fruit 
of  a  wise  philosophy.  I  have  rarely  seen  a  spirit  so  lifted 
above  all  the  petty  things  that  mar  so  many  lives  of  great- 
ness. The  next  day  I  was  his  guest  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment and  had  further  converse  with  him,  and  came  away 
uplifted  as  by  a  touch  of  the  serene  life  of  godlinesp, 
sweetened  by  cheerfulness  and  active  in  well  doing.  I  was 
never  to  see  him  again. 

As  the  years  went  on  he  seemed  to  work  more,  and  to 
have  ever  widening  concerns.  He  was  appointed  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Swiss  Army  Court,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  Hague  Court  in  Equity.  A  lover  of  peace,  a  hater  of 
war,  he  was  able  somehow  to  find  a  way  to  serve  at  one 
and  tiie  same  time  the  noble  cause  of  international  good 
will,  and  the  rights  of  the  common  soldier  in  the  citizen 
army  of  defence  in  Helvetia.  And  then,  at  last,  on  October 
12,  1909,  he  slipped  peacefully  away  into  the  eternal  life 
with  God,  having  spent  only  seventy-six  years  here  in  a 
beautiful  world  which  he  had  helped  to  make  more  beautiful 
by  his  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  good  will. 

And  now,  at  long  last,  I  must  come  to  speak  of  his 
message.  If  it  were  possible  I  should  like  to  enchain  the 
reader  with  the  whole  of  that  simple  and  spiritual  philoso- 
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phy  set  out  in  order  in  a  paragraph  brimming  with  wisdom, 
warmed  by  love  of  God  and  of  men,  and  illnminated  with 
the  light  of  another  world.  But  the  task  is  too  great  and 
would  not  be  prudent  even  if  it  were  possible.  Hilty's 
philosophy  of  life  ought  to  steal  quietly  into  one's  life,  set 
forth  in  his  own  winsome  and  beautifully  ordered  words, 
melodious  in  German,  scarcely  less  so  in  English.  I  ought 
not  define  any  further,  but  the  temptation  is  too  sore  and 
I  must  say  a  little  about  some  of  his  essays.  The  two  which 
first  made  appeal  to  me  were  those  which  bear  the  titles 
** Happiness *'  and  **The  Art  of  Work.''  The  former  begins 
by  reciting  the  long  search  of  humanity  for  happiness,  by 
various  external  expedients,  and  comes  then  to  lay  down 
Hilty's  own  program.    He  begins  it  thus: 

**The  first  and  the  most  essential  condition  of  true 
happiness,  I  answer,  is  a  firm  faith  in  the  moral  order  of 
the  world.  K  one  lack  this,  if  it  be  held  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  chance  or  by  those  changeless  laws  of  nature, 
which  in  their  dealing  with  the  weak  are  merciless;  or  if, 
finally,  one  imagine  the  world  controlled  by  the  cunning  and 
power  of  man,  then  there  is  no  hope  of  personal  happiness. 
In  such  an  order  of  the  world  there  is  nothing  left  for  the 
individual  but  to  rule  or  to  be  ruled;  to  be  either  the  anvil 
or  the  hammer;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
would  be  to  an  honorable  man  the  more  unworthy  lot." 

Here  then  is  the  beginning  of  Hilty's  program:  He 
who  seeks  happiness  must  first  believe  that  he  lives  in  a 
moral  world.  Once  this  is  achieved,  **his  path  to  happiness 
lies  plainly  before  him.  The  door  is  open  and  no  man  can 
shut  it.  Within  his  heart  there  is  a  certain  stability,  rest, 
and  assurance,  which  endure  and  even  gather  strength  amid 
all  outward  storms."  To  this  first  step  Hilty  adds  a 
second,  and  this  is  work.  He  who  would  be  happy  must 
work.    This  is  the  way  he  says  it: 

**The  first  step  toward  the  overcoming  of  a  difficulty  is 
in  the  recognizing  the  difficulty.    And  what  is  the  difficulty 
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which  chiefly  hinders  workf  It  is  laziness.  Every  man  is 
naturally  lazy.  It  always  costs  one  an  effort  to  rise  above 
one's  customary  condition  of  physical  indolence.  Moral 
laziness  is,  in  short,  our  original  sin.  No  one  is  naturally 
fond  of  work;  there  are  only  differences  of  natural  and 
constitutional  excitability.  Even  the  most  active-minded,  if 
they  yielded  to  their  natural  disposition,  would  amuse  them- 
selves with  other  things  rather  than  with  worf 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  show  how  we  may  cultivate 

industry  and  make  work  the  ordered  habit  of  our  lives.    It 

may  be  hard  to  achieve,  but  we  must  win  it,  for  Hilty  is 

very  insistent  that  we  shall  never  attain  happiness  without 

it     Hear  his  words:     **In  order  to  get  the  capacity  for 

happiness,  one  must  obey  the  commands:    ^Six  days  shalt 

thou  labor'  and  ^In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 

bread.'    Of  all  seekers  for  happiness,  the  most  foolish  are 

those  who  evade  these  two  conditions.     Without  work  no 

man  can  be  happy."    Again  and  again  does  he  come  back  to 

the  glory,  the  pleasure,  the  happiness  of  work.    Indeed,  as 

I  have  said  before,  the  essay  on  the  Art  of  Work  was 

one  of  the  first  to  delight  and  instruct  me.    The  influence 

of  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  pass  out  of  my  life,  for  it  helped 

me  to  lift  my  own  work  out  of  duty  into  joy.    How  great 

a  service  that  may  be,  only  they  can  know  who  daily  urge 

themselves  to  work,  and  scarce  ever  know  the  delight  of 

work  for  its   own  sake.     But  Hilty 's  kindly  and  gentle 

philosophy  extends  far  beyond  work  and  its  concomitants, 

far  beyond  even  the  search  for  happiness.       His  essays 

sparkle  with  shrewd  and  sententious  observations  of  the 

higher  life  in  all  its  phases.    His  books  lie  spread  all  about 

me  as  I  write  this  tribute,  and  many  paragraphs  marked 

in  former  years  and  often  reread  clamor  for  quotation 

here.    I  should  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  them,  and  selection 

is  vain,  but  I  must  yield  to  the  cheerful  seduction  and 

quote  these  few,  hoping  that  they  may  bring  comfort  or,  if 

need  be,  a  good  to  some  other  traveler  along  this  way. 
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**One  must  not  make  pleasure  an  end,  for  pleasure 
comes  of  its  own  accord  in  the  right  way  of  life,  and  the 
simplest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  most  inevitable  pleasures 
are  the  best/^ 

^*One  must  not  sit  in  judgment  on  others,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  submit  himself  to  their  judgment'^ 

**One  can  bear  all  troubles,  except  two:  worry  and  sin/* 

**A11  paths  which  it  is  best  to  follow  are  entered  by 
open  doors/' 

Here  is  a  most  curiously  interesting  bit  of  speculative 
observation : 

**In  reference  to  its  general  character,  in  the  aspect 
which  one  usually  calls  happiness  or  unhappiness,  or  a 
hard  or  easy  lot,  experience  shows  (and  in  most  cases  very 
plainly)  that  every  life  consists  of  three  divisions,  of  which 
tiie  first  and  the  third  are  alike  and  the  second  unlike. 
Whoever  has  had  a  hard  unhappy  youth  is  more  likely  to 
have  a  more  favorable  and  successful  manhood,  but  scarcely 
a  cloudless  end.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  days  of  youth 
are  golden,  they  are  almost  always  the  precursor  of  exer- 
tions and  storms  in  the  middle  part  of  life,  on  which  there 
follows  a  quieter  evening  of  age.  Oftentimes  this  distinc- 
tion also  holds  good  for  the  minor  steplike  subdivisions  of 
these  three  great  divisions.  *' 

I  have  extracted  much  comfort  out  of  this,  for  I  had 
a  golden  boyhood;  perhaps  it  will  not  seem  so  comforting 
to  others,  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  have  missed  the 
early  gladness. 

Here  is  a  tonic  passage  by  way  of  compensation: 

**Two  things  must  be  made  particularly  clear  to  the 
young  man  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  life  period :    In  the 


"It  is  interesting  to  obserre  that  Charles  W.  Eliot  oootes  jto  the  same 
eonclusion  concerning  the  simple  pleasures.  '*I  shall  not  hare  succeeded  In  treating 
my  subject  clearly  if  I  have  not  oonrinoed  you  that  earthly  happiness  ia  not 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  one's  possessions  or  the  nature  of  one's  employment. 
The  enjoyments  and  satisfactions  I  have  described  are  accessible  to  poor  and  rich,  to 
humble  and  high  alike."  The  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life.  New  York,  1910. 
Thomas  Y.   Orowell  A   Co. 
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first  place,  within  the  limits  of  natural  laws  men  attain  to 
everything,  so  to  speak,  that  they  earnestly  desire.  Only, 
they  mnst  begin  at  the  right  time,  mnst  proceed  ia  the 
right  order,  and  must,  above  all  things,  not  chase  two 
hares  at  once.  To  become  rich,  renowned,  learned,  or 
virtuous,  there  is  need  in  every  case  of  a  single-minded 
and  orderly  struggle  that  suffers  no  competition  of  some 
rival  purpose.  One  must  therefore  know  what  one  wants 
to  be,  and  choose  the  right  thing  as  early  as  possible. 
Then  *the  man  grows,  of  himself,  along  with  his  greater 
aims.^  *** 

Some  of  these  things  belong  more  or  less  to  the  outer 
life.  With  them,  in  Hilty's  case,  the  culture  of  the  inner 
life  kept  constant  pace.  He  wrote  again  and  again  to  express 
the  convictions  which  an  intimate  and  growing  communion 
with  God  was  steadily  producing.  At  first  his  message  was 
chiefly  of  man's  life  in  fellowship  with  men,  but  the  passing 
years  produced  a  richer,  sweeter  fruit.  In  a  certain  large 
way,  and  without  allegiance  to  any  particular  school,  he 
became  a  mystic,  and  love  became  the  dominant  note  in  his 
life.  Just  before  his  death  he  corrected  for  the  press  a 
little  book,  das  Geheimniss  der  Kraft  (The  Secret  of  Power), 
which  reached  his  disciples  when  he  was  gone.  I  have  read 
it  with  renewed  appreciation  of  his  message,  and  with  a 
fresh  quickening  of  the  spiritual  and  mystical  life  withia 
me.  It  seems  to  me  now  his  greatest  gift  to  men.  It  is  a 
simple  and  earnest  call  to  the  life  of  love  for  God,  and  love 
for  men,  and  even  to  that  sweet  and  softening  emotion,  love 
for  animals.  It  is  deeply  mystical  in  places,  yet  childlike 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  advices  concerning  the  culture  of 
this  life  of  love.  Hilty  had  come  to  his  beautiful  and  simple 
life  by  a  long  discipline,  and  by  the  same  road  he  asks 
other  men  to  come.  He  would  have  men  learn  to  love  by 
loving.    There  is  a  practice  in  life  as  there  is  in  the  fine  arts. 


•Carl   mity.      The   Stepi    of   Life,    traniUted   by   Melrln    Brandow.      New    York, 
1907.     The  Macmillan  Company. 
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He  knows  well  that  the  inner  life  is  influenced  by  the  outer 
expression,  and  so  bids  me  to  cultivate  a  benevolent  and 
friendly  countenance. 

** Accustom  yourself,''  so  he  says  in  this  little  book, 
**ever  to  wear  a  friendly  countenance.  Not  so  pleasant, 
perhaps,  as  the  photographers  are  wont  to  demand,  but  far 
more  friendly  than  the  looks  of  most  men  who  sit  opposite 
you  in  railway  trains  and  at  restaurant  tables.'' 

**Let  even  animals  and  plants  share  in  your  friendli- 
ness, for  this  also  is  practice  in  the  art  of  love.  Even  with 
neighboring  dogs  and  cats,  one  may  cultivate  a  most  cheer- 
ing acquaintance,  as  I  know  from  my  own  experience." 

What  a  beautiful  message  with  which  to  close  a  life 
of  noble  toil,  of  unselfishness,  and  of  love. 

I  have  written  enough  of  the  books  in  which  Professor 
Hilty  set  forth  his  practical  philosophy  of  life;  perhaps 
the  reader  who  has  come  this  journey  with  me  might  be 
willing  to  go  just  a  Sabbath  day's  journey  farther  while 
I  talk  with  him  by  the  way  of  Hilty 's  last  book,  published 
after  his  death,  as  his  last  will  and  testament  prescribed. 
It  is  called  Das  Evangelium  Christi  mit  Erlauterungen 
(The  Gospel  of  Christ  with  Explanations)  and  it  was  made 
in  the  year  1892  for  his  own  personal  use.  It  consists  of 
passages  from  the  synoptic  Gospels,  together  with  a  few 
from  the  Gospel  of  John,  with  a  brief  introduction,  a  few 
simple  notes,  and  concluding  with  some  of  the  glowing 
foreshadowings  out  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  outstanding 
fact  in  it  seems  to  be  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  words  of 
Our  Lord,  with  very  little  effort  to  work  them  out  into  a 
theology.  The  notes  are  religious  rather  than  theological. 
They  breathe  a  spirit  of  the  deepest  devotion  to  the  person 
of  Christ,  whom  Hilty  always  calls,  as  he  expressly  states 
in  a  note.  Our  Lord,  rather  than  Jesus.  I  am  not  a 
theologian  myself,  nor  do  I  always  quite  understand  what 
the  theologians  mean,  and  so  I  dare  not  determine  for 
anybody  else  whether  the  Christianity  of  Hilty  would  stand 
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the  acid  test  of  a  theological  examination;  but  it  seems  to 
me  to  have  a  great  and  glowing  emotion  of  love,  an  assur- 
ance of  faith,  and  a  clear  experience  beneath  it.  Let  me 
illustrate.  Here  is  his  note  on  the  words  in  John's  Gospel: 
'*We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  bear  witness  of  that  we 
have  seen.''    On  these  words  Hilty  writes: 

**This  is  quite  true  of  modem  Christianity.  It  is  not 
a  doctrine.  It  is  fact  and  experience.  Whether  these  things 
are  true,  or  are  still  possible,  can  only  be  a  question  until 
one  has  lived  for  himself  a  similar  experience.  The  joy 
which  this  begets  leaves  no  more  doubt." 

On  the  words:  **Let  both  grow  together  until  the 
harvest,"  Hilty  writes: 

**Evil  did  not  vanish  out  of  the  world  through  Christ, 
but  it  was  broken  at  the  root,  and  can  no  longer  hinder  the 
upbuilding  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  as  once  was 
the  case." 

I  rest  my  case.  I  commend  to  those  who  would  under- 
stand how  a  great  and  saintly  man  saw  the  Lord  these  simple 
records  of  his  thoughts  about  the  Lord  and  about  the  good 
news  of  His  Kingdom.  With  even  greater  confidence,  bom 
of  actual  experience,  I  commend  his  philosophy  of  every- 
day life.  Bead  the  books  of  this  genial  philosopher,  and 
try  some  of  his  precepts  as  you,  dear  reader,  are  makiag 
up  the  philosophy  by  which  you  will  try  to  live  in  the  daily 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  in  the  daily  practice  of  the  love 
of  God,  of  men,  of  animals,  and  of  plants. 

Dbew  THiOLoeiCAL  BiHiNABT,  MadiBon,  New  Jersey. 
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By    Herman    Bavinck,    Theol.    D.,   Professor    of   Dogmatics    and    Apologetics, 
Free  University^  Amsterdam 

In  eveby  science  and  in  every  branch  of  science,  there  may 
be  followed  two  methods  of  inquiry,  which  are  generally 
named  the  analytical  and  the  synthetic  methods.  The  first 
of  these  methods  especially  is  applied  to  the  science  of 
nature.  It  supposes  that  the  inquirer  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  subject  he  inquires  into;  intentionally  and 
of  his  own  free  will  he  sets  aside  all  prejudices  and  pre- 
occupations ;  unbiased  he  proceeds,  considers  the  phenomena 
that  are  presented  to  his  eyes  spontaneously  or  artificially; 
and  his  only  object  is  to  know  the  general  law  which  rules  in 
the  world  of  phenomena. 

Undoubtedly  this  method  of  investigation  has,  in  its 
proper  place  and  within  its  own  sphere,  a  perfect  right  to 
be  used.  But  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  the  only  method. 
In  the  first  place,  this  cannot  always  be  the  case  in  the 
natural  sciences.  For  as  soon  as  the  subjects  of  our  inquiry 
are  intricately  connected  with  our  view  of  the  world,  we 
form  suppositions  or  general  ideas,  which  coincide  with  our 
whole  personality  and  lead  us  in  our  inquiry.  If  we,  for 
example,  examine  the  nature  of  organisms,  we  bring  a  priori 
with  us  as  the  idea  of  life,  what  we  know  out  of  our  own 
being  and  what  we  never  can  get  by  pure  analytical  exami- 
nation. In  the  second  place,  this  generally  finds  much 
stronger  application  in  the  so-called  spiritual  sciences 
(Geisteswissenschaffen),  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
psychology,  morals,  religion,  etc.  The  ideas  which  form  the 
bases  of  these  sciences  and  give  them  each  an  independent 
existence  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  are  never  to  be  found 
in  the  way  of  unprepossessed  inquiry,  but  result  out  of  our 
own  consciousness;  they  are  the  forms  and  the  treasure  of 
our  own  mind.  Religious  phenomena  do  not  give  us  the  idea 
of   God;  but   this   idea   causes   us   to   know   the   religious 
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phenomena  as  such,  and  leads  us  to  the  belief  in  their 
veracity  and  value.  The  analytical  method  may  thus  be 
right  so  far  as  it  reaches,  but  it  is  not  the  only  and  complete 
method  of  investigation;  it  must  be  accompanied  and  filled 
in  by  the  synthetical.  In  every  science  both  these  methods 
are  to  be  applied;  and  it  is  only  a  question  as  to  how  far 
one  or  the  other  method  has  predominance. 

The  above  remarks  are  applicable  also  to  tiie  study  of 
tiieology  and  especially  to  Biblical  history.  We  cannot  make 
any  sound  objection  to  the  use  of  the  analytical  method  in 
this  branch  of  knowledge,  if  it  is  only  applied  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  object  of  this  science  itself.  The 
doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  gives  us 
not  only  the  liberty,  but  lays  also  upon  us  the  duty  to  exam- 
ine as  exactly  as  possible  the  means  and  the  ways  by  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  made  known  His  Scriptural  revelation. 
The  Word  of  God  carries  the  testimony  in  itself,  that  it  has 
been  spoken  by  the  Almighty  uxi  ©*o5  although  through 
the  mediation  of  the  prophets  dti  tfiv  xpo^tjtSv.  But  if  the 
analytical  method  alone  should  be  applied  on  the  holy 
ground  of  theology,  the  loss  would  be  larger  here  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  science,  for  it  would  involve  tiiat  the 
theological  student  should  set  aside  and  shake  off,  before 
commencing  his  investigation,  as  likely  to  prejudice  him, 
all  belief  in  Christ  and  all  faith  in  His  Word.  Science  would 
in  that  case  declare  that  religious  and  moral  habit  and 
saving  faith  are  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  free  and 
impartial  investigation. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  so-called  positive  science  lays 
such  a  claim  on  the  student.  But  it  is  also  an  undeniable 
fact  that  nobody  acknowledges  this  claim  practically  and 
really.  As  in  every  science,  so  especially  in  theology;  one 
perceives  in  almost  every  work  on  canonical,  historical,  or 
dogmatic  questions  to  what  tendency  the  inquirer  belongs 
and  by  what  general  ideas  of  revelation,  inspiration,  mir- 
acles, the  person  of  Christ,  etc.,  he  has  been  led  in  his 
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investigation.  Many  times  men  of  science  demand  so-called 
impartiality  from  the  believers  in  Christ  and  His  Word, 
that  there  may  be  an  open  way  and  a  free  entrance  for  their 
own  very  partial  prejudices  and  false  philosophical  concep- 
tion. They  favor  the  analytical  method  theoretically  as  alone 
scientific,  so  that  Christendom  with  all  that  it  contains  may 
be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the  natural  man. 

An  example  may  illustrate  to  what  destructive  and 
negative  results  the  one-sided  application  of  the  analytical 
method  is  leading.  If  the  person  of  Christ  must  be  investi- 
gated according  to  this  method,  one  dares  not  start  from 
the  confession  that  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,  but  has  to  inquire,  in  quite  an  unprejudiced  and  im- 
partial manner,  who  He  was  and  what  He  has  done.  Now, 
we  do  not  possess  any  literary  document  from  Christ  Him- 
self. We  cannot  know  Him  but  by  the  testimony  of  His 
apostles  and  disciples,  altogether  very  faithful  and  therefore 
very  partial  men.  The  analytical  inquirer  has  thus  to 
examine,  first,  whether  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are 
genuine  and  trustworthy  testimonies  about  Christ;  and 
secondly,  what  are  the  traits  of  character  they  give  of  Jesus, 
the  Christ. 

But  the  apostolic  writings  tell  many  strange  things 
about  the  person  of  Christ;  they  talk  about  His  Virgin 
Birth,  miracles,  Messiahship,  Sonship  of  God,  resurrection, 
ascension,  etc.  And  the  image  of  Christ  is  so  unique,  so 
totally  different  from  that  of  other  men,  that,  these  traits 
being  eliminated,  there  remains  little  more  that  is  interest- 
ing and  useful.  But  the  analytical  method  gets  rid  easily 
of  all  these  difficulties.  The  apostolic  writings  are  not  an 
inspired  word  of  God,  a  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
they  are  nothing  more  than  confessions  of  the  disciples,  sub- 
jective, however  sincere,  interpretations  of  the  impressions 
made  on  them  by  the  personality  of  Christ;  the  portrait  of 
Christ  they  draw  is  the  product  of  the  church  in  those 
early  days. 
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And  it  is  the  test  of  theology  to  arrive  at  the  cause  from 
the  effects,  to  go  back  from  the  works  to  the  working 
principle,  and  to  try  whether  it  is  possible  to  present  the 
original  figure  of  Christ  out  of  the  Christ  portrait  of  this 
early  church,  to  replace,  as  it  is  called,  the  Christ  of  the 
church  by  the  historical  Jesus.  In  succession  one  tries  then 
to  show  that  all  the  truths  chronicled  by  the  church  have  no 
religious  significance;  so  it  is  with  the  miracles,  the  resur- 
rection, the  ascension  to  heaven,  and  also  with  the  Virgin 
Birth.  First,  all  these  events  are  separated  from  the  his- 
torical person  of  Christ,  and  then  it  follows  quite  naturally 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  have  no  significance  for 
the  religious  life. 

The  Virgin  Birth  especially  is,  from  the  standpoint  of 
analytical  investigation,  a  stumbling  block.  A  priori  the 
judgment  is  formed,  that  we  have  in  the  record  of  this  event 
only  a  subjective  interpretation  of  the  impression  made 
on  the  disciples  by  the  person  of  Christ.  The  idea  of  His 
unique  personality  has  led  to  the  belief  of  His  resurrection 
and  also  of  His  supernatural  birth;  and  the  church  has 
drawn  the  material  of  this  belief  from  Jewish,  Babylonian, 
or  Buddhist  traditions.  The  fact  cannot  be  true,  and  the 
narrative  therefore  must  be  explained  by  religio-historical 
research. 

Without  rejecting  the  analytical  method  entirely,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that  alone  it  leads  to  undermining  of  the 
Christian  belief.  It  has,  as  in  every  science,  to  be  completed 
by  the  synthetical  method.  In  psychology  the  psychic 
phenomena  lead  us  up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  itself, 
but  in  the  same  way  the  knowledge  of  the  soul  helps  us  to 
understand  and  interpret  the  psychical  phenomena.  A 
man^s  character  may  be  explained  by  his  words  and  deeds, 
but  the  knowledge  of  the  person  himself  gives  us  more 
insight  into  his  feelings  and  acts.  Especially  in  living 
organisms  the  analytical  method  is  helped  and  strengthened 
by  the   synthetical.     Life,   conscience,   will,   religious   and 
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moral  feelings,  and  so  on  are  only  nnderstood  because  we 
bring  with  ns  an  idea  about  all  these  things,  borrowed  from 
our  own  living  personality.  To  understand  the  utterings 
and  expressions  of  love,  I  must  know  by  experience  what 
love  is  and  means.  Every  one,  who  would  reject  this  as  an 
unscientific,  partial  prejudice,  would  shut  the  door  for  all 
further  investigation  and  knowledge. 

If  this  is  applicable  to  all  sciences,  it  is  of  the  most 
importance  in  theology,  and  especially  in  the  study  of  the 
person  of  Christ.  The  words  and  the  acts  of  Christ  cer- 
tainly shed  light  on  His  person;  but  the  person  of  Christ 
on  the  other  hand  makes  clear  His  speech  and  deeds.  The 
miracles  of  Jesus  are  seen  from  quite  a  different  point  of 
view,  if  I  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the  holy  Son  of  God,  from 
that  from  which  they  are  seen,  if  I  honor  Him  only  as  a 
religious  genius.  And  so  it  is  with  the  whole  substance  of 
Christian  belief.  The  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
church,  the  sacraments,  regeneration  and  conversion,  faith 
and  justification  become  quite  different  things  for  those  who 
believe,  and  for  those  who  deny  the  godhead  of  Christ.  Yea, 
it  is  impossible  for  all  these  things  to  keep  their  reality  and 
veracity,  if  they  are  separated  from  these  unanimous  con- 
fessions of  the  whole  Christian  church. 

In  all  these  and  other  theological  investigations,  the 
principle  and  real  question  is:  **What  think  ye  of  Christt** 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  this  question  is  always  put  in 
the  foreground,  and  all  investigations  on  either  side  are 
ruled  by  the  answer  to  this  (J^estion.  The  idea  one  has 
formed  of  the  personality  of  Christ  exercises  its  influence 
on  all  our  inquiries.  For  the  church  and  theology  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  maintain  this  question,  according 
to  Christ  Himself,  as  the  chief  one.  By  this  alone  theology 
preserves  its  religious  character.  The  question,  **What 
think  ye  of  Christt**  is  not  primarily  a  scientific,  but  a 
religious  question.  The  answer  does  not  depend  on  critical 
and  historical  investigations,  but  on  the  regeneration  of  the 
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heart  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  he 
cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  God.  No  man  speaking  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  calleth  Jesus  accursed,  and  no  man  can 
say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost 

Now  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
work  out  for  us  a  quite  harmonious  image  of  Christ  From 
many  sides  this  is  contested  in  our  day.  The  analytical 
method  has  cut  the  one  Holy  Scripture  into  so  many  parts 
and  has  discovered  so  many  divergences  and  contradictions, 
that  the  holy  writers  seem  to  present  as  many  different 
views  on  God  and  the  world,  man  and  Christ,  sin  and 
forgiveness,  as  the  theological  professors  of  to-day.  And 
especially  one  has  dug  a  deep  and  wide  fissure  between  the 
synoptical  Christ  and  the  Christ  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
and  St  John.  But  this  dissection  avenges  itsdlf.  For  if 
there  were  such  a  difference  between  the  historical  Jesus 
and  the  Christ  of  His  first  believers,  not  Christ  Himself,  but 
Paul  and  John  would  be  the  main  founders  of  the  Chris- 
tianity that  rests  on  the  basis  of  their  testimonies. 

In  the  same  degree  as  new  criticism  assumes  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  Jesus  of  history  and  the  Christ  of 
the  apostles,  it  undermines  the  foundations  of  Christian 
belief  and  bars  the  way  to  find  the  true  portrait  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  because  we  have  no  other  testimony  about 
Christ  than  that  of  His  apostles.  If  one  asserts  against  this 
statement  that  the  synoptic  Gospels  give  a  more  true  and 
trustworthy  portrait  of  Christ,  one  forgets  that  these  writ- 
ings are  yet  later  than  many  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  that  they 
are  all  written  by  disciples  of  Christ,  that  there  has  never 
been  a  conflict  between  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  and  the 
Christ  of  the  Epistles,  and  that  the  church,  through  all  the 
centuries,  upholds  and  accepts  the  identity  of  Christ  as 
shown  in  the  whole  Bible.  Whence  that  other  portrait  of 
Christ  in  the  minds  of  Paul  and  John  should  have  come,  from 
Jewish  or  pagan  sources,  is  an  intricate  question,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  has  hitherto  been  sought  in  vain. 
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The  limits  which  are  set  for  this  paper  do  not  allow 
of  tracing  the  Scriptural  image  of  Christ  in  its  identity 
and  harmony.  Only  one  trait  of  that  portrait  may  be  traced 
here,  because  it  is  connected  intimately  with  the  subject  of 
our  inquiry.  I  mean  the  identity  of  the  self -consciousness 
that  we  find  in  Christ  everywhere.  It  is  always  the  same 
person,  the  same  I,  that  encounters  us  in  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  self-consciousness  is  quite  human, 
more  human  than  in  any  one  of  us ;  but  humanity  is  not  the 
essence,  but  the  form  of  its  existence.  In  itself  the  subject 
that  speaks  and  acts  in  Christ  is  superhuman,  far  beyond 
all  human  limits  of  space  and  time,  of  science  and  power. 
Now  in  considering  this,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  Jesus 
in  His  speech  never  gives  a  doctrine  of  His  person  in  the 
strict  sense  of  that  word.  He  never  says  with  the  same 
word  that  He  is  God,  and  the  natural  and  eternal  Son  of  His 
heavenly  Father;  He  never  sums  up  the  attributes  of  His 
Divinity;  and  never  explains  in  scientific  terms  His  relation 
to  the  Father  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  is  no  theologian 
and  no  dogmatic  professor.  But  He  gives  Himself  as  He 
is  in  His  appearance,  in  His  words,  and  in  His  deeds.  He 
never  says  I  am  almighty,  but  He  always  acts  as  if  there 
were  no  limits  to  His  powers;  He  stills  the  storm,  resusci- 
tates the  dead,  and  is  conscious  that  His  enemies  could  not 
prevail  against  Him,  if  the  Father  had  not  given  them  the 
power;  He  says  that  He  has  the  power  to  lay  down,  and 
the  power  to  take  up  His  own  life;  and,  if  He  would.  His 
Father  should  presently  give  Him  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels  to  save  Him. 

Likewise  He  never  says  in  abstract  terms,  that  He  has 
existed  and  will  exist  in  all  eternity,  but  He  existed  before 
His  appearance  in  human  form,  yea,  before  Abraham,  and 
He  knows  that  all  things  are  subjected  to  Him,  that  the 
Father  has  committed  all  judgment  unto  Him,  and  that  He 
shall  return  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  days  to  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead.    With  this  statement  of  Christ  Himself 
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are  in  full  agreement  all  the  teachings  of  the  apostles. 
Christ  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  is  Creator  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  the  Saviour  of  His  people,  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  Ego  of  Christ  has  assumed  a 
human  form  of  existence,  but  it  did  not  begin  to  exist  with 
His  conception  and  birth,  and  it  does  not  cease  to  exist  with 
His  death.  It  exists  before  and  after,  it  exists  apart  from 
time  and  space,  it  is  eternal,  the  beginning  and  the  ending, 
which  is  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,  God  blessed 
forever. 

This  is  the  unanimous  teaching  of  the  whole  Bible.  One 
can  accept  or  reject  this  testimony;  that  is  a  question  of 
belief.  But  the  testimony  is  harmonious,  universal,  indis- 
putable, and  incontestable;  it  is  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  our  Lord,  both  in  the  Scripture  and  in  the  church 
of  all  places  and  times.  If  this  is  the  true  case,  then  there 
is  shed  from  this  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ  a  new  light  on 
all  His  words  and  deeds,  on  His  acts  and  His  facts,  on  His 
death  and  resurrection;  and  also  on  His  Virgin  Birth. 
Scripture  says  that  the  Christ  must  die  and  must  rise  from 
death,  that  it  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be  holden 
by  it.  And  in  the  same  way  it  may  be  said,  that  He  could 
not  be  made  flesh  but  by  supernatural  conception.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  Divine  personality,  and  the  eternal  exist- 
ence of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Birth  is  quite  necessary;  it  is  not 
a  strange  fact  in  His  life,  not  a  superfluous  addition  without 
significance  for  His  own  person  and  for  our  belief,  but  a 
natural  and  necessary  event  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  as 
natural  and  necessary  as  His  death  and  His  resurrection. 
It  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  whole. 

The  Virgin  Birth  was  not  in  the  first  place  necessary 
for  His  sinlessness.  God  was  mighty  to  purify  the  womb 
of  Mary  and  was  mighty  also  to  purify  the  act  of  generation. 
But  Christ  was  an  eternally  existing  person.  He  was  before 
He  was  begotten  and  bom.  So  He  could  not  be  quite  passive 
in  the  moment  of  conception  and  birth  as  we  are.    He  was 
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sent  by  His  Father  into  the  world,  but  He  came  also  Him- 
self with  full  consciousness  and  will.  Just  as  He  had  the 
power  to  lay  down  His  life,  so  He  was  mighty  to  take  it  up 
in  His  conception  for  the  first,  and  in  His  resurrection  for 
the  second  time.  During  His  earthly  life,  He  always  had 
His  life  in  His  hand,  every  day  and  every  hour,  and  so  He 
held  it  also  in  His  conception  and  birth.  He  was  Himself 
made  flesh ;  He  has  Himself  assumed  our  human  nature.  He 
has  not  become  Lord  and  Christ,  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King, 
the  eternal  Son  of  God,  as  many  now  represent,  by  His 
earthly  life  and  work,  by  His  death  and  resurrection,  but 
He  was  all  that  because  He  Himself  existed  before ;  and  the 
words  and  deeds  of  His  earthly  life  have  shown  and  proved 
that  He  was  what  He  said  and  eternally  had  been.  He  is 
declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the 
Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Now, 
if  He  was  all  that.  He  could  not  be  conceived  as  we,  quite 
passively,  and  could  not  come  in  this  way  into  existence, 
but  because  He  existed.  His  conception  was  His  own  deed. 
He  assumed  consciously  and  freely  our  human  nature. 

From  this  results  another  consideration,  which  may 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  Virgin  Birth.  Christ  came  into 
the  world  as  a  Saviour.  He  did  not  become  this  by  natural 
developments  of  His  earthly  life  in  the  way  of  evolution. 
But  He  came  as  a  Saviour,  because  He  was  such  before  that 
time,  according  to  the  counsel  and  the  will  of  His  Father. 
Then,  however,  it  behooved  Him  to  be  made  like  unto  His 
brethren  in  all  things,  and  nevertheless  to  be  a  unique  per- 
son, not  a  common  member  of  mankind,  but  the  head  of  a 
new  covenant,  the  root  of  a  new  generation.  If  we  use  the 
old  terms  of  Eeformed  Theology,  He  could  and  might  not 
be  bom  under  the  covenant  of  works,  subordinate  to  Adam, 
and  subjected  to  the  guilt,  sin,  and  death  of  his  race.  But 
like  Adam  himself.  He  had  to  be  formed  directly  by  the 
hand  of  God,  not  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  but  of 
human  flesh  and  blood  in  Mary^s  holy  womb.    In  both  cases 
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God  was  the  Creator  of  man,  the  Creator  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  head  of  mankind,  the  Originator  of  natural 
and  spiritual  life. 

For  this  reason  Christ  did  not  belong  to  the  covenant 
of  works  and  was  not  subjected  to  the  transgression  and 
guilt,  to  the  depravity  and  death  of  that  covenant.  So  it 
was  His  right  to  be  conceived  and  bom  quite  free  from 
every  sin.  The  supernatural  birth  was  not  the  origin  and 
cause  of  the  sinlessness  of  Christ;  but  it  was  necessary  and 
has  happened  because  Christ  existed  from  all  eternity  and 
never  was  subjected  to  the  covenant  of  works,  because  He 
was  the  Son  of  God,  free  from  all  guilt  and  sin.  It  was 
His  right  to  be  bom  in  a  different  manner  from  all  men, 
because  He  Himself  was  different,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  He  must  be  formed  without  the  will  of  man,  because 
He  was  the  head  of  a  new  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace. 
And  so  it  was  also  the  right  and  the  oflBce  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  prepare  for  this  holy  Son  of  God  as  holy  human 
nature  in  Mary's  womb. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  in  what  manner  the  over- 
shadowing of  the  holy  Virgin  took  place.  Scripture  has 
described  this  in  such  sober  and  reverent  terms,  that 
we  should  be  careful  of  too  curious  examination.  There 
may  be  analogies  of  this  great  mystery  in  the  parthenogene- 
sis of  nature  and  in  the  traditions  and  religious  doctrine 
of  mankind;  but  we  should  never  forget,  that  analogy  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  identity  or  even  historical 
parentage.  As  Christ  Himself,  so  His  conception  and  birth 
bear  a  unique  character  and  stand  quite  alone  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  Also  psychological  research  can  little  help  in. 
the  understanding  and  interpretation  of  this  mystery  of 
Christian  belief.  How  a  natural  conception  takes  place,  in 
what  consists  the  part  of  the  father  and  that  of  the  mother, 
in  what  way  especially  the  attributes  of  both  or  of  one  of 
them  are  inherited  by  the  child,  we  can  guess  but  we  do 
not  know.    All  birth  is  from  darkness  to  light.    We  have 
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to  be  content  with  the  fact  that  the  overshadowing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  the  means  by  which  God  has  brought  His 
Son  into  this  world. 

We  can  do  this  the  more  easily  if  we  conceive  the 
Virgin  Birth  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the  whole  person 
and  work  of  our  Lord.  There  may  also  be  the  reason  why 
this  birth  is  never  connected  in  New  Testament  writings, 
either  with  the  Sonship  or  the  Messiahship  or  the  holiness 
of  Christ.  Nowhere  is  stress  laid  upon  this  Divine  origin. 
It  is  even  impossible  to  prove  that  the  Virgin  Birth  is  any- 
where presupposed  or  alluded  to,  though  it  may  be  that  it 
was  known  to  the  authors  of  John  i.l3  and  Gal.  iv.4.  But 
this  silence  is  in  some  respects  very  eloquent;  it  teaches  us 
and  places  beyond  doubt  that  the  religion  and  theology  of 
the  primitive  church  cannot  have  invented  the  history  of 
the  superhuman  birth,  nor  have  borrowed  the  material  of 
this  story  from  Jewish  or  pagan  traditions.  The  only 
rational  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  account  is,  that 
Mary,  who  still  lived  after  the  resurrection  of  her  Son,  had 
in  later  days  told  this  mystery  of  her  heart  and  her  home. 

She  could  not  tell  it  earlier.  It  was  a  mystery,  the 
significance  of  which  was  hidden  also  from  herself.  If  she 
had  spoken  about  it  before  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
her  Son,  she  would  not  have  been  believed.  She  bore  the 
shame,  that  must  rest  upon  her  according  to  the  view  of  the 
world,  for  God^s  sake,  preserved  all  these  wonderful  things 
in  her  heart,  and  in  a  wonderfully  great  faith  com- 
mended her  case  to  the  grace  of  God,  who  would  justify 
her  in  His  own  time  and  way.  And  God  has  justified  her  in 
a  splendid  way.  The  Holy  One,  who  was  bom  of  Mary, 
has  been  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  through  His  whole 
life,  through  His  words  and  His  deeds,  His  death  and  His 
resurrection.  In  the  light  of  His  whole  life  also  His  super- 
natural origin  is  understood.  So  bright  has  been  the  justifi- 
cation that  God  has  given  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  that  she  in 
all   churches    throughout   the    world,    from    generation    to 
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generation,  and  from  eve  to  eve,  is  recognized  and  praised  as 
the  blessed  among  women.  The  mere  thought  of  any 
other  origin  of  Jesus  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
Christendom  as  an  offense  to  Mary,  as  a  spot  on  her  holi- 
nessy  as  a  mockery  of  her  faith,  and  above  all,  as  an  insult 
to  the  holy  Son  of  God. 

Rejection  of  this  mystery  is  therefore  not  an  innocent 
thing.  One  cannot  defend  such  a  rejection  with  an  appeal 
to  the  apostolic  silence  about  it.  Even  though  we  believe 
the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ,  we  do  not  mention  it  every 
time  in  our  daily  preaching.  The  central  facts  of  the  Gospel 
are  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  not  His 
supernatural  birth  and  incarnation.  The  cross  of  Christ 
has  therefore  been  the  xiQpuypia  of  the  apostles,  and  ought 
to  be  ours  also  in  these  days.  But,  though  we  do  not 
mention  this  mystery  every  day,  it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  deny  and  reject  it  That  the  Christian  church  has  never 
done.  From  the  very  first,  where  Mary  has  told  the  mystery 
of  her  heart  the  church  believed  her.  There  has  not  been 
any  opposition  to  this  doctrine  but  from  the  side  of  the 
Ebionites  and  the  Gnostics,  not  on  critical  and  historical,  but 
on  dogmatic  grounds.  And  just  so  in  these  days,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Birth  is  generally  combined  with  the 
rejection  of  the  apostolic  testimony  about  the  resurrection 
and  ascension,  the  Messiahship  and  Divine  Sonship  of  our 
Lord. 

But  the  church  conceives  the  supernatural  birth  of 
Christ  in  the  light  of  His  resurrection,  interprets  the  be- 
ginning by  the  end,  and  persists  in  the  creed:  **I  believe 
in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son,  conceived  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary.**  On  the  godhead  of 
Christ  is  built  the  church.  **  Other  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.**  And 
Christ  Himself  has  said,  that  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail 
against  the  church  that  is  built  on  this  confession. 
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MISSION  FIELD 

By  D.  E.  HoSTi,  General  Director,  China  Inland  Mission 

The  para^aphs  below  form  the  major  portion  of  an  address  delivered  daring  a 
recent  missionary  institute  held  at  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School.  Mr. 
Hoste  had  in  mind  more  especially  the  candidate  for  the  foreign  field;  and,  as 
it  is  felt  that  many  who  are  yet  to  face  the  problems  considered  will  appreciate 
the  thoughtful  utterances  of  this  experienced  leader,  they  are  presented  here. — 
Editobs. 

EvBBYBODY  traveling  to  another  country  finds  a  number 
of  little  or  big  things  that  grow  upon  him  and  compare  in 
his  judgment  unfavorably  with  the  corresponding  things  in 
his  land.  We  want  to  reverse  this  thought  and  remember 
that  those  people  have  exactly  the  same  feelings  about  our 
things.  You  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  you  find  their 
ways  a  little  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  and  unreason- 
able, they  find  your  ways  the  same,  and  probably,  not  having 
traveled  or  read  so  widely  as  you  have,  they  have  that 
feeling  stronger.  Moreover,  their  feeling  is  that  you  come 
to  their  country,  and  you  ought  to  fit  in  with  them  and  not 
expect  them  to  fit  in  with  you.  So,  in  erecting  a  place  of 
worship,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  missionary  should 
consult,  not  his  own  ideas,  but  the  ideas  of  his  brethren 
among  whom  he  is  working. 

Of  course,  this  is  just  an  application  of  the  principle 
of  the  Gospel.  Even  Christ  pleased  not  Himself.  You 
know  the  way  to  win  men  is  to  lose  yourself  for  them.  You 
remember  the  apostle,  what  possibilities  of  moral  ascend- 
ency he  had  among  those  Thessalonians  because  he  was  able 
to  say:  **You  know  what  manner  of  men  we  were  among 
you  for  your  sake.''  He  shaped  his  life,  whether  negatively 
or  positively,  refraining  from  certain  things  and  doing  other 
things,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  upon  these  people.  These 
things  are  familiar  to  us  all,  and  yet  it  is  just  here  that 
so  much  of  success  or  failure  hangs  in  a  man's  or  woman's 
life.  Don't  let  your  love  for  bricks  and  mortar  make  you 
think  that  because  you   can   put  up  large   and   beautiful 
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buildings  yon  are  a  great  missionaryy  and  don't  let  your 
attention  to  business  divert  you  from  prayer  and  ministerial 
work.  I  believe  that  is  really  our  great  danger  in  missions. 
Be  careful  not  to  let  your  life,  strength,  and  spiritual  energy 
be  frittered  away  in  a  lot  of  little  things  about  your  station, 
and  so  let  your  preaching  and  spiritual  influence  in  the  place 
deteriorate. 

A  practical  point  of  importance  is  not  to  be  impatient. 
We  Westerners  are  more  or  less  always  in  a  hurry,  and  we 
sometimes  pride  ourselves  on  it.  We  must  in  that  regard 
be  very  careful  because  the  Chinese— and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  true  of  other  races — simply  don't  understand  our  kind 
of  hustling.  I  am  really  not  exaggerating  that  statement. 
You  remember  the  words  of  Paul:  **I  suffer  all  things  lest 
I  hinder  the  Gospel.*'  We  want  to  school  ourselves  to  pray 
to  the  Lord  for  grace  to  be  patient  with  these  people,  with 
the  women  and  ladies  who  come  in  and  waste  a  frightful 
amount  of  time,  as  we  reckon  it,  asking  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions, when  they  simply  want  to  see  your  things.  But  if 
you  can  be  patient  and  courteous  and  friendly  with  them, 
you  are  doing  a  great  deal  more  than  you  really  think. 
Don't  be  too  exacting  in  the  matter  of  punctuality  with  the 
natives.  Punctuality  is  good,  and  yet  it  is  possible  for 
it  to  get  out  of  its  place.  I  have  known  some  missionaries 
to  be  so  tremendously  punctual  in  the  hours  of  service  that 
it  has  been  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  natives,  who  don't 
have  clocks,  and  go  by  the  sun. 

You  must  accommodate  yourself  to  these  things  and 
bring  them  on  quietly.  If  you  are  going  to  get  people  you 
must  get  them  on  a  gradual  curve,  not  on  an  abrupt  pull. 
In  a  country  like  China  our  temperament,  which  takes  it 
for  granted  that  we  can  go  about  the  world  turning  out 
people  after  our  pattern,  requires  to  be  modified  a  great 
deal.  The  Chinese  are  obliged  much  against  their  will  to 
adopt  modem  methods  for  self-defense.  They  haven't  fallen 
in  love  with  us,  but  they  see  that  if  they  don't  get  great 
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statesmen  they  can^t  be  respected;  so  they  will  get  a  **Big 
Stick/*  We  ought  to  realize  that  the  men  who  have  been 
governing  all  these  vast  numbers  for  so  long  have  something 
in  them,  something  we  can  learn  from,  and  it  is  so  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  apostolic  injunction  to  ** honor  all  men.** 

I  believe  a  frightful  amount  of  harm  is  being  done 
through  missionaries  needlessly  taUdng  about  the  faults  of 
the  natives.  If  you  want  to  diminish  your  chance  of  being 
a  leader  among  them,  indulge  in  unfavorable  talk. 

One  or  two  practical  thoughts  as  to  how  to  get  into 
adjustment  Get  out  as  young  as  you  can,  consistently  with 
adequate  equipment  at  this  end.  It  is  a  simple  fact  that 
the  younger  people  are,  other  things  equal,  the  more  adapt- 
able they  are  and  the  more  easily  will  they  fit  in  with  a 
new  environment.  I  must  confess  a  doubt  whether  we  are 
not  putting  in  too  much  preparation  on  this  end  of  a  mis- 
sionary journey,  and  are  thinking  enough  about  familiarizing 
and  adapting  on  the  other  end.  If  you  are  going  to  shoot 
a  man  it  is  better  to  have  a  pistol  against  his  head  than  a 
big  gun  ten  miles  off.  When  you  get  out,  do  all  you  can, 
after  a  close  study  of  the  language,  to  get  away  out  alone 
among  the  people.  If  you  can  go  and  stay  for  a  fortnight, 
you  will  be  able  to  absorb  more  and  become  more  adjusted 
to  their  ways  than  by  a  much  longer  period  of  living  far 
from  them.  Repeat  that  from  time  to  time.  People's 
temperaments  and  individualities  vary.  I  have  known  some 
men  who  have  been  able  to  keep  their  health  and  work 
quite  happily  on  lines  of  very  close  approximation  to  those 
of  the  Chinese.  Be  willing.  You  will  find  the  more  closely 
you  get  to  them  and  the  more  you  learn  their  ways,  the  more 
you  can  win  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  growing  importance  that  we  should 
be  prepared  to  give  to  the  native  Christians  who  are  socially 
our  equals  a  reception  implying  social  equality.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  friction  and  misunderstanding,  as  between  the 
Chinese  leaders  and  foreign  brethren,  really  had  its  start 
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in  failure  in  this  respect.  They  don^t  care  to  be  down  on 
a  lower  platform.  If  you  are  with  Christian  Chinese  and 
you  start  conversation  with  a  fellow  missionary  in  English^ 
they  regard  it  as  bad  manners^  and  often  think  you  are 
talking  about  them.    Speak  their  language  when  among  them. 

Andy  of  course,  as  this  great  problem  of  the  natural 
adjustment  of  Chinese  leaders  and  foreign  missionaries  is 
coming  out  hand  over  hand  in  China,  nothing  calls  more  for 
prayer.  Don^t  think  you  are  a  great  leader  because  you 
have  crossed  the  ocean.  You  wiU  have  to  grow,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  begin  small  and  grow  big  than  to  begin  big 
and  gradually  get  smalL  The  words  of  our  Lord  are  so 
true:  **Many  of  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  last  first.*' 
When  you  find  a  man  who  insists  he  must  be  leader,  it  is 
better  to  give  way  to  him  than  to  resist  him.  If  you  begin 
to  elbow  each  other  and  contend  which  is  greatest,  there  is 
an  end  of  doing  anything  for  Christ. 

This  matter  of  diplomacy  has  a  very  real  bearing  some- 
times on  our  relations  to  our  fellow  missionaries.  The 
whole  science  of  missions  is  still  more  or  less  experimental, 
and  so  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  we 
should  learn  to  adjust  ourselves  to  one  another.  Sometimes 
you  can  do  more  harm  by  pushing  your  line  of  thought 
through,  even  when  it  is  better,  than  by  letting  the  second 
best  have  its  way.  Be  prepared  to  take  the  low  place.  In 
going  out  to  these  lands  you  go  almost  like  little  children, 
and  you  can't  make  yourselves  understood.  You  don't 
count  for  anything,  and  it  is  a  pretty  severe  discipline; 
but  it  is  a  very  healthy  and  wholesome  one,  if  we  are 
inclined  to  accept  it  as  from  the  Lord.  And  it  is  the  kind 
of  training  necessary  if  we  are  to  become  spiritual  leaders. 
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THE    BOOK    OF    GENESIS 
By  WiLBBT  W.  Wmn 

The  chief  end  of  these  Bible  study  programs  is  to  stimu- 
late and  to  direct  the  reader  to  find  results  for  himself.  We 
have  many  requests  for  guidance  in  home  study.  Our  desire 
is  to  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
the  Book  of  books  more  i>erfectly. 

We  begin  with  Genesis  because  it  is  the  first  book  in  the 
Bible,  also  because  it  is  now  before  a  large  part  of  the 
Sunday  School  world. 

Genesis  as  a  Whole 
We  study  Genesis  as  a  whole  in  full  approval  of  the  saying 
of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  books 
is  absolutely  fundamental  to  all  other  study,  and  that  noth- 
ing will  so  effectively  take  care  of  all  questions  of  Higher 
Criticism  as  such  book  studies.  Dr.  Hall  is  a  master  in 
pedagogy.  We  take  this  occasion  to  register  our  conviction 
that  the  method  of  the  Higher  Pedagogy  will  be  a  mighty 
factor  in  restoring  that  confidence  in  the  Bible  which  has 
in  recent  years  been  so  conspicuously  lacking  in  many  quar- 
ters and  which  the  Bible  so  richly  merits.  Our  hope  is  that 
we  may  truly  proceed  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
true  and  highest  teaching. 

Our  own  increasing  personal  assurance  is  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired  and  infallible  as  giving  the  whole  message 
of  redemption  for  mankind.  We  believe  that  many  inter- 
pretations of  details  of  the  Bible  are  subject  to  revision, 
owing  to  ignorance,  or  to  the  inheritance  of  degenerate  un- 
derstanding of  some  portions  of  the  Bible.  With  good 
John  Robinson,  we  believe  that  God  hath  more  light  to 
break  forth  from  His  Holy  Word. 

A  diagram  of  the  book  of  Genesis  accompanies  this 
study  program.  The  reader  is  requested  to  refer  now 
to  this  diagram  and  to  note  the  following: 
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1.  The  name  of  the  book  is  Genesis,  which  means 
Origin,  or  Beginning. 

2.  The  word  Generations  is  a  key  word  in  the  book  and 
is  found  ten  times  in  the  expression,  ^^  These  are  the 
generations  of/' 

3.  Note  the  distribution  of  this  expression  in  the  book 
as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  and  look  up  and  mark  in  your 
Bible  the  places  where  the  expression  is  found. 

4.  Note  on  the  diagram  how  the  places  may  be  said 
to  be  grouped.  There  is  one  (n.4);  then  there  are  two 
(v.l  and  VI.9);  then  three  (x.l,  xi.lO,  and  xi.27) ;  then 
two  ( XXV  .12  and  xxr.l9),  and  finally  three  (xxxvi.l,  xxxvi.9, 
and  xxxvn.2).  This  forms  a  basis  for  a  very  simple  and 
natural  division  of  the  book  of  Genesis  as  a  whole  into  six 
parts  with  the  name  of  a  prominent  person  to  stand  in  each 
of  these  parts  as  follows: 

Adam — ^Noah — ^Abraham — ^Isaac — Jacob — Joseph. 

5.  Here  now  is  provided  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
Genesis,  which  may  be  retained  and  filled  in  from  time  to 
time  as  opportunity  for  study  is  given.  Repeat  these  six 
names  and  try  to  think  of  the  life  story,  in  general  features, 
of  each. 

6.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  unless  you  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  Genesis,  at  once  to  read  it 
through  in  six  parts,  taking  a  day  for  a  part,  as  follows: 

First  Day,  chapters  1-5,  associating  them  with  Adam. 
Second   Day,   chapters   6-10,   associating   them   with 

Noah. 
Third   Day,   chapters    11-23,   associating   them   with 

Abraham. 
Fourth  Day,  chapters  24-27,  associating  them  with 

Isaac. 
Fifth   Day,    chapters    28-35,   associating   them    with 

Jacob. 
Sixth   Day,   chapters    36-50,   associating   them   with 

Joseph. 
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7.  Go  over  the  book  of  Genesis  and  fill  in  proper 
chapter  titles  of  your  own  choosing,  suggestive  samples  of 
which  are  given.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  construct  your 
own  diagram  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

FouB  Methods  of  Afpboach  to   Genesis 

Before  proceeding  further  it  may  be  well  to  note  four 
divisions,  or  more  properly,  stages,  or  perhaps  still  better, 
methods  of  study.  We  may  become  quite  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  Genesis  as  a  whole  by  knowing  its  stories.  This 
is  the  most  simple  and  elementary  method.  We  should  all 
be  masters  of  the  book  in  the  sense  of  knowing  the  stories 
of  Genesis.    For  young  children,  use  this  method. 

A  second  way,  and  in  advance  of  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, is  to  know  Genesis  biographically.  The  six  men 
mentioned  above  may  well  furnish  the  foundation  for  this 
method. 

A  third  method  is  to  study  Genesis  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  historical  content  and  values.  To  do  this  in 
the  sense  here  intended  is,  not  to  go  into  historical  criticism 
(there  is  a  time  for  that  but  not  at  this  stage),  but  rather 
to  try  taking  the  book  on  its  own  showing  and  grasping 
its  trend  as  a  whole,  to  see  how  it  fits  into  the  larger 
whole  (viz.:  the  redemptive  history  of  the  chosen  people), 
of  which  it  professes  to  be  uaerely  the  introduction.  In 
doing  this  the  largest  perspective  is  required. 

Lastly  comes  the  method  which  we  might  describe  by 
the  term  philosophical.  This  will  include  all  matters  relating 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  composition,  authorship,  aim, 
limitations,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
introduce  this  method  too  largely  in  the  early  stages  of 
study  of  any  book,  especially  this  book  of  Genesis. 

May  we  now  suggest  that  a  fine  review  of  your  present 
knowledge  of  Genesis  might  be  made  by  taking  the  six 
great  characters  and  thinking  how  many  others  may  be 
recalled  in  relation  to  each.     Write  down  the  six  names 
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on  a  line  across  the  page,  and  then  underneath  place  the 
names  of  all  about  whom  there  is  anything  interesting,  ar- 
ranging those  associated  with  Adam  under  the  name  Adam, 
and  so  on.  Afterward  refer  to  the  Bible  and  add  all  omitted 
names.  Make  out  a  full  list  of  the  persons  in  Genesis  who 
might  each  form  the  basis  of  a  good  shorter  or  longer 
story,  and  see  how  many  you  have.  Try  telling  the  story 
of  each  as  soon  as  possible. 

Babylon  and  Egypt — the  Two  Eyes  op  Isbablitish  History 

We  put  this  heading  thus  to  make  striking  the  thought  that 
in  the  study  of  the  pre-Christian  era  with  the  children  of 
Israel  as  The  Nation  among  the  nations,  the  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  the  captivity  in  Babylon  constitute  the  two  great 
foreign  experiences  around  which  all  the  history  may  be 
naturally  and  easily  associated.  We  might  use  the  word  foci 
instead  of  eyes,  and  think  of  Old  Testament  history  in 
terms  of  an  ellipse. 

The  relation  of  this  to  the  study  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
will  be  seen  in  the  following:  A  cursory  reading  of  Genesis 
will  indicate  that  Abraham  is  the  key  personality  in  it,  with 
Joseph  as  a  striking  second,  in  the  relation  which  the  chosen 
people  sustain  to  Canaan  the  promised  land.  Abraham,  by 
the  direction  of  God,  went  from  Babylonia  to  the  land  of 
promise.  Joseph  was  the  saviour  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  manifested  the  same  faith  in  the 
promise  which  Abraham  had,  by  giving  command  concerning 
his  bones,  the  account  of  which  closes  this  wonderful  book 
of  beginnings. 

Genesis  as  It  Stands  Is  a  Unit 

Following  the  above  observations,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
ask  yourselves: 

1.  Does  it  help  to  give  perspective  to  think  of  Genesis 
as  having  its  origin  from  within  the  life  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth, after  the  people,  or  at  any  rate  their  leaders 
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or  leader,  had  grasped  to  some  extent  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  Israel  was  God's  chosen  racet 

2.  Would  Genesis  naturally  originate  soon  or  late  after 
such  a  recognition  of  national  selection  T 

3.  Consider  Genesis  now  in  the  light  of  a  process  of 
backward  thinking  in  the  way  of  tracing  origin  and  relation- 
shipsy  as  follows: 

The  question  is  raised  from  within  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth about  their  origin,  and  their  relation  to  the  land 
of  Canaan  in  particular  as  well  as  to  the  world  in  general. 
The  answer  takes  them  back  to  that  first  of  the  two  great 
foreign  experiences,  the  bondage  in  Egypt,  and  next,  back 
of  the  bondage,  to  the  explanation  of  how  that  ever  could  be. 
This  calls  for  the  story  of  Joseph.  This  in  turn  leads  back 
to  the  stories  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  these  again  to  the 
stories  of  Ishmael  and  Isaac.  These  lead  up  to  the  story 
of  the  father  of  the  nation,  Abraham  himself.  We  are  now 
back  to  within  ten  chapters  of  the  beginning  of  the  Bible. 
Abraham,  who  is  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  nations,  naturally 
leads  us  back  to  consider  the  nations  as  a  whole.  The  reason 
for  calling  Abraham  out  on  the  unique  mission  of  salvation 
is  seen  in  the  earlier  accounts. 

We  have  now  worked  our  way  back  to  the  dispersion 
of  the  nations,  which  leads  to  the  fact  of  the  sin  of  all,  which 
leads  to  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  flood.  This  takes  us 
back  by  a  single  leap  to  Adam  and  man's  first  disobedience, 
which  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe.  Next 
we  go  back  to  man's  relation  to  the  world  and  all  creation; 
then  to  the  creation  itself,  which  brings  us  finally  to  the 
beginning,  where  we  find  God. 

The  Uplaitds  of  Humait  Histoby 

We  are  certainly  in  the  uplands  of  human  history  when 
we  are  in  Genesis.  Many  a  thoughtful  reader  of  this  will 
consider  again  in  a  fresh  examination  of  Genesis  how  much 
the  whole  world  is  indebted  to  this  first  book  of  the  Bible 
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for  items  in  the  early  history  of  mankincL  Gather  up  what 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  true,  and  what  is  not 
found  elsewhere,  and  you  will  find  a  rich  portion  of  ancient 
history  available  only  here. 

Consider  in  this  connection  what  Genesis  has  done  to 
stimulate  modem  research  and  scholarly  thought  and 
investigation. 

Five  Features  op  Genesis 

Think  of  Genesis  in  the  light  of  the  following  five 
characteristics : 

1.  Its  unity.    See  diagram. 

2.  Its  progress.    See  diagram. 

3.  Its  completeness  in  view  of  its  design  as  an  intro- 

duction to  Hebrew  redemptive  history. 

4.  Its  incompleteness.    See  how  it  closes  with  Joseph 

in  a  coflSn  in  Egypt.    It  deals  with  fundamentals 
(permanent  values)  but  not  with  finals. 

5.  Its  perspective  or  forward  reach.     See  its  prom- 

ises, the  first  in  in.l5,  and  the  last  in  l.24,  25. 

Omissions  in  Genesis 

Bunsen  says:  ^'History  began  the  night  the  children  of 
Israel  went  out  of  Egypf 

Consider  Genesis  as  an  introduction  to  Hebrew  history, 
and  ask  yourself  about  the  propriety  of  long  introductions. 
Think  if  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  many  omissions 
would  appear,  as  Genesis  manifests. 

In  this  connection  consider  Genesis  in  the  light  of  this 
generalization,  viz.:  Genesis  introduces  us  to  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  nations  in  their  attempt  to  save  themselves,  and 
the  segregation  of  The  Nation  in  God's  purpose  to  save  the 
world. 

God  in  the  Book  op  Genesis 

A  college  student  once  said  to  the  writer:  **The  book  of 
Genesis  has  nothing  in  it  for  me.'*    This  student  had  not 
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found  the  rich  teaching  here  about  God.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  words  of  the  great  Professor  Thayer  to  a  student 
of  his:  ''I  was  wanting  you  to  pay  attention  to  my  iota 
subscripts  while  you  were  hunting  around  for  God/' 

1.  Go  through  Genesis  in  the  light  of  the  following 
plan  for  some  of  its  teaching  about  God: 

The  God  of  Adam  takes  loving  initiative  when  man  is 

in  need. 
The  God  of  Noah  is  long  suffering   (1  Peter  ra.20). 

Study  closely  the  story  of  the  flood  with  this  hint. 
The  God  of  Abraham  has  large  and  beneficent  plans 

for  the  world. 
The  God  of  Isaac  is  sovereign,  though  never  arbitrary. 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  patient  and  persevering  with  sinful 

mail. 

The  God  of  Joseph  is  really,  though  unobtrusively,  pres- 
ent in  human  history. 

2.  Eemembering  the  idolatrous  condition  of  the  world 
in  general  in  pre-Christian  times,  go  over  Genesis  as  a 
book  which  came  out  of  an  atmosphere  which  was  evidently 
charged  with  the  following  two  ideas:  The  unity  of  God 
and  the  uniqueness  of  Israel  in  holding  this  idea  of  God. 
Account  for  this  atmosphere. 

3.  Take  Abraham  as  in  a  sense  the  great  outstanding 
central  character  of  Genesis,  and  study  the  God  of 
Abraham  as: 

a.  A  God  who  has  large  and  beneficent  plans  for  the 

world. 

b.  A  God  who  hears  prayer. 

c.  A  God  who  tells  His  secrets  to  His  friends. 

d.  A  God  who  tests  His  friends. 

e.  A  God  who  gives  strength  according  to  needs,  who 

knows  our  frame,  remembering  that  we  are  dust. 

f.  A  God  whom  to  serve  requires  denial  of  self  and 

absolute  obedience. 
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g.    A  God  who  is  the  living  and  personal  God. 

h.    A  God  who  takes  the  initiative  with  man;  who  is 

aggressive;  who  comes  all  the  way  to  man — He 

met  Abraham  in  Ur. 

Genesis  the  Key  to  At.t.  Histobt 

1.  Consider  Genesis  and  what  it  declares  about  the  place 
of  Abraham's  mission  in  the  world,  in  the  light  of  history. 
Who  will  deny  that  the  key  to  all  history  is  given  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Matthew:  **The  book  of  the  generation 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Abraham.*' 
**Who  revealed  to  the  writer  of  Genesis  the  fact  that 
the  lonely  patriarch  Abraham  was  the  beginning  of  an  influ- 
ence which  would  permeate  the  world,  which  would  trans- 
form its  laws,  and  mould  its  civilization;  and  that  forty 
centuries  after  that  time  Abraham  would  be  the  very  type 
of  religious  faith;  that  the  Psalmist,  his  descendant  David, 
and  all  the  other  sweet  singers  of  Israel  would  mould  the 
religious  life  and  thought  of  the  leading  races  of  mankind; 
and  that  his  greatest  descendant  would  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  f — Wace. 

Genesis  the  Kjby  to  Theology 

Beview  what  is  said  above  about  God  in  the  book  of  Genesis, 
and  further  consider  the  account  of  creation  in  Genesis  as 
related  to: 

Atheism, 

Materialism, 

Polytheism, 

Pantheism, 

Fatalism, 

Deism, 

Agnosticism, 

Dualism. 
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Gbnesis  the  B[by  to  Anthbopology 

Consider  the  aocotmt  of  the  origin  of  man  in  Genesis  as 
having  a  twofold  aspect: 

1.  Man  is  from  below. 

2.  Man  is  from  above. 

All  that  modem  science  calls  for  is  consistent  with 
the  account  of  man's  origin  in  Genesis. 

A  COMPLBTE  MaSTBBY  OF  CONTENTS 

For  this  purpose  follow  the  suggestions  now  given: 

Bead  the  first  section.  Genesis  i.l-n.3.  Close  the  book 
and  make  a  written  analysis  of  its  contents.  This  should 
be  in  answer  to  the  questions: 

What  is  in  this  section? 

Where  is  it  in  this  section  T 

Why  is  it  in  this  section  t 

Why  is  it  where  it  is  in  this  section? 

To  illustrate  what  is  meant,  take  the  following  descrip- 
tion and  outline  of  the  contents  of  section  second,  n.4-iv.26. 

The  Stoby  op  the  Fibst  Fambly 

1.  The  origin  of  the  man. 

2.  The  origin  of  the  woman. 

3.  The  fall  of  both  man  and  woman — the  promise, 
the  punishment. 

4.  The  two  sons — Cain  and  Abel. 

5.  Cain's  career  and  that  of  his  family. 

a.  Settling  in  the  East. 

b.  Building  a  city. 

c.  His  descendant  Lamech  and  his  family  and  work. 

6.  Seth  and  his  son  Enosh. 

Proceed  in  this  manner  through  the  book,  taking  a 
section  at  a  time.  After  doing  the  best  you  can  without  the 
book,  consult  the  portion  and  correct,  and  add  anything 
omitted. 
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SOMB    SpBCIAL    SuGOESTIONg 

1.    Consider  the  Genesis  account  of  creation  in  the  light 
of  the  following  balancing  of  the  halves  of  the  creation  week : 

1  Light  *    Lights 

2  j  Air  j  Fowls 
I  Water                                      ^  |  Fishes 

^    Dry  land  and  plants  ^    Animals  and  man 

2.  Consider  the  following  in  judging  about  the  story 
of  Creation  and  the  Fall: 

a.  It  tallies  with  the  modem  idea  that  there  is  a 
Universe.    Unity  is  here. 

b.  Gradualness  is  a  marked  feature. 

c.  Another  is  the  potency  of  second  causes. 

d.  Man  in  his  being  is  a  mingling  of  dust  and  deity. 

e.  Man's  supremacy  over  nature  is  taught. 

f.  Back  of  all  is  the  Divine  fiat.     **Amid  the  mys- 

teries which  become  the  more  mysterious  the 
more  they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain 
this  one  absolute  certainty  that  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy  from 
which  all  things  proceed.'* — Herbert  Spencer. 

g.  The  unit  of  society  is  the  family.  Contrast  Con- 
fucianism, for  instance.  N.  B. — The  two  lessons 
for  man  in  the  second  chapter:  His  relation  to 
God  who  is  his  Creator  and  to  woman  who  is  his 
companion  and  helpmeet  (that  is,  his  complement). 

h.  Sin  in  man  consisted  in  failure  to  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  God. 

3.  Consider  the  Creation  Narrative,  and  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  entire  book  of  Genesis  in  the  light  of  its  pedagogic 
purpose,  which  we  maintain   underlies  the  whole  narrative. 
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It  is  believed  that  the  main  modem  difficulties  about  Genesis 
will  disappear  in  the  light  of  this;  for  instance,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  universe  in  space  and  the  geocentric  inter- 
pretation give  the  sense  of  personality  in  man  a  chance 
to  expand.  If  the  universe  had  been  interpreted  in  the 
terms  of  extension  as  we  know  it,  in  an  age  when  the  sense 
of  personality  was  comparatively  undeveloped,  the  result 
must  have  been  to  crush  man's  hopes  right  at  the  beginning 
(see  Psalm  vm).  Again  it  is  possible  that  the  framework 
of  days  may  have  been  used  with  no  reference  to  geology 
at  all,  but  with  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  ease  with 
which  God  did  His  work.  The  Babylonian  cosmogony  and 
others  are  full  of  the  idea  of  stress,  strain,  and  conflict, 
whereas  that  element  is  totally  lacking  in  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive. Bead  the  story  again  and  try  to  determine  if  at  least 
a  part  of  the  impression  of  order  and  ease  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  each  day  has  its  work,  which  is  done  by  a 
word  and  ends  with  satisfaction  and  approval. 

4.  Consider  Genesis  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  things  in  it  which  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  explain.  For  instance,  avoid  the  alternatives  which  some 
would  insist  upon  that  certain  of  the  narratives  are  either 
fiction  or  false  statements  of  fact.  Dr.  Willis  J.  Beecher, 
in  an  article  in  the  Sunday  School  Times,  from  which  we 
quote,  calls  attention  to  an  important  distinction :  **  Professors 
of  literature  tell  us  that  literary  statements  of  fact  differ 
from  scientific  statements  of  fact.  The  ideal  of  science  is 
to  state  all  the  facts  in  a  case,  and  to  state  them  in  a 
logical  order.  It  is  of  measureless  importance  that  science 
have  this  aim,  but  from  it  thel^e  result  two  limitations: 
First,  science  never  attains  to  its  ideal,  and  its  statements 
need  to  be  formulated  anew  every  few  years.  Second, 
scientific  statements  of  fact  are  ordinarily  stupid,  except  to 
persons  who  are  thirsting  for  knowledge  of  the  particular 
facts  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  of  literature  is 
directly  to  make  the  fact  influential,  by  making  it  interesting. 
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It  never  attempts  to  tell  all  the  facts,  but  selects  a  few,  such 
as  will  suit  its  purpose  and  will  appeal  to  the  human  nature 
of  its  auditors.  And  in  stating  the  facts,  it  gives  them  the 
form  and  the  order  that  will  accomplish  these  aims.  The 
result  is  that  literary  statements  of  fact  do  not  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  the  person  who  is  thirsting  for  information,  but 
they  present  the  fact  interestingly  to  all  men,  and  they 
may  live  through  the  ages  without  needing  to  be  restated. 

**But  a  literary  statement  of  facts  may  be  as  true  to 
fact  as  a  scientific  statement  of  the  same  facts,  however 
the  two  may  differ.  The  literary  narrative  presents  some 
of  the  facts  only.  It  may  arrange  them  by  their  pictorial 
rather  than  by  their  logical  values.  And  yet  it  may  be 
as  true  in  outline  and  in  the  details  it  gives  as  the  more 
ponderous  scientific  narrative ;  and  it  may  give  in  a  flash  to 
all  bright  minds  essentially  the  same  truth  which  the 
scientific  treatment  gives  to  the  painstaking  scientist  only. 

**It  follows  that  a  literary  narrative  is  open  to  mis- 
understanding. If  one  reads  such  a  narrative  as  if  it  con- 
tained all  the  facts,  and  contained  them  in  some  particular 
order,  he  is  liable  to  read  falsehood  into  the  narrative,  and 
to  read  much  of  the  truth  out  of  it 

**  These  distinctions  are  important  when  we  study 
Genesis.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  literary  narrative,  and  is 
not  a  mere  unliterary  series  of  reports.    •     •    • 

**The  theory  that  these  narratives  are  true  presenta- 
tions of  selected  facts,  made  vivid  by  poetic  treatment,  is 
the  only  theory  that  will  stand  the  test  of  close  examina- 
tion.    •     •     • 

**Is  Adam  a  mytht  If  the  current  understanding  of  the 
first  chapters  of  Genesis  were  the  true  understanding,  per- 
haps we  should  be  compelled  to  answer  this  question  in  the 
affirmative.  At  all  events,  we  need  carefully  to  revise  our 
ideas  of  the  meanings  as  intended  by  the  authors  of  these 
chapters.  These  authors,  let  us  remember,  had  literary 
insight.     Like   Hesiod,   or  Virgil,   or  Eobert  Bums,   they 
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could  see  the  things  that  are  perennially  and  universally 
human.  They  were  not  primitive  savages,  but  were  modems 
as  compared  with  what  is  now  commonly  held  to  be  the  date 
of  the  earliest  known  writing.  They  were  capable  of  strong 
thinking,  and  especially  of  i>oetical  thinking.  The  trouble 
is  that  we  have  inherited  a  degenerate  understanding  of 
their  writings.  We  have  mistaken  their  figures  of  speech 
for  statements  of  fact,  and  have  attributed  to  them  other 
statements  of  fact  that  were  merely  the  suggestions  of  our 
own  minds.  For  example,  in  the  form  of  an  account  of  a 
Divine  week  they  treat  of  certain  selected  events,  but  they 
say  nothing  as  to  the  time  actually  occupied  by  the  events. 
They  say  that  Jehovah  formed  the  man  and  the  garden  and 
the  animals,  and  brought  them  together,  but  they  do  not  say 
whether  the  forming  was  by  sudden  miracle  or  by  gradual 
processes,  whether  it  occupied  a  few  seconds  or  thousands 
of  years.  Again,  we  have  ignored  what  are  really  their 
important  statements  of  fact,  or  have  counted  these  as 
merely  incidental;  for  example,  the  wonderful  fact  that  man, 
Must  of  the  earth,'  a  few  pounds  of  solid  matter  in  a  few 
gallons  of  water,  is  yet  a  living  individuality;  or  the  fact  of 
Jehovah's  appointment  that  the  animals  shall  be  the  subor- 
dinate comrades  of  man,  or  that  the  highest  type  of  com- 
panionship shall  be  that  of  man  and  woman.  When  we 
recognize  the  facts  that  are  really  in  these  narratives,  and 
eliminate  the  facts  that  have  been  supposed  to  be  in  them 
but  are  not,  the  narratives  will  be  found  to  be  self -vindicat- 
ing, finely  wrought  and  truthful  literary  narrations  of 
facts.'' 

5.  Bead  the  story  of  God's  dealings  with  Jacob  and 
keep  thinking  of  Kingsley's  definition  of  a  friend:  **One 
who,  knowing  the  best  and  the  worst,  trusts  us  utterly." 
And  also  the  saying:  *'It  is  perhaps  the  highest  triumph 
over  bigotry  that  we  are  able  to  treat  with  bigots  themselves." 

6.  Bead  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  thinking  not  of 
specific  acts  of  each,  so  much  as  of  the  bent  or  trend  of  their 
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lives,  and  keep  thinking  of  Dr.  Cuyler's  distinction  between 
Esau  and  Jacob,  viz. : 

**Esau  saw  what  'E  saw; 
Jacob  saw  what  Is  real/^ 
Bead  the  story  of  Joseph  and  keep  thinking  of  the 
great  truths  about  God: 

The  Most  High  is  most  nigh, 
The  most  nigh  is  Most  High. 


Some  suggestions  supplementary  to  the  above  paper 
will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  this  magazine. 
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Guiding  Facts  and  Settled  Principles 

Which  Have  Helped  to  Make  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School 


Thebs  is  an  alarming  and  growing  ignorance  of  even  the  simple  faets  of  the 
Bible.  This  is  true  of  all  classes,  even  of  college  and  theological  seminary  gradnates. 
''One  great  need  of  our  age  is  the  prayerful  systematic  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture;  for  lack  of  it  we  have  not  attained  to  the  spiritual  robustness  of  our 
forefathers.'' — The  Bishop  of  Liverpool.  ''We  have  been  persuaded  for  a 
long  time  that  the  greatest  defect  in  the  training  of  our  young  men  for  the 
ministry  is  that  they  do  not  know  their  Bibles.'' — The  Bev.  Prebendary  H.  £. 
Fox,  at  Student  Volunteer  Oonventioa,  Toronto. 

2.  The  Bible  is  not  being  taught  in  the  public  schools,  nor  is  there 
any  prospect  of  a  return  to  the  old-time  practice.  Supreme  courts  in  different 
states  have  decided  that  the  Bible  may  not  even  be  read  in  the  schools.  Effort 
to  regain  the  place  for  the  Bible  in  the  public  school  which  it  once  held  is 
impracticable. 

3.  The  Bible  is  not  being  taught  in  the  home. 

4.  The  church  schools  generally  ding  to  an  unpedagogical  system,  and 
have  few  skilled  teachers.  If  the  Sunday  School  is  to  do  any  large  thing 
toward  meeting  the  grave,  present,  pressing  need,  it  must  be  remade,  reformed, 
reorganized  into  a  life  and  vigor  it  has  never  known. 

5.  There  is  a  widespread  conviction  of  the  need  of  more  and  bettOT 
Bible  study,  and  an  increasing  demand  for  trained  teachers  of  the  Bible.  The 
Bible  Teachers  Training  School  looks  to  the  higher  pedagogy  rather  than  to 
the  higher  criticism  for  its  methods. 

6.  The  trained  teacher  is  certainly  quite  as  essential  for  Biblical 
instruction  as  for  the  public  school. 

7.  The  Bible's  best  defence  is  a  knowledge  of  it.  No  book  written  in 
support  of  the  Bible  is  like  the  Bible  itself.  The  best  method  of  combating 
error  is  to  teach  the  truth. 

8.  The  Bible  is  the  best  police  force,  and  the  best  military  arm,  and  the 
surest  key  to  the  world's  best  thought  and  most  notable  letters.  "The  Bible 
is  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  liberties." — Qeneral  Grant. 

"Wholly  apart  from  its  religious  or  from  its  ethical  value,  the  Bible  is 
the  one  book  that  no  intelligent  person  who  wishes  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  world  of  thought  and  to  share  the  ideas  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
Christian  era  can  afford  to.  be  ignorant  of.  All  modem  literature  and  aU 
modem  art  are  permeated  with  it." — Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  Harper's 
Magasine, 

9.  The  urgent  call  both  at  home  and  in  the  foreign  field  is  for  trained 
workers  and  not  for  Bible  teachers  merely.  But  the  ideal  Bible  teacher  is 
one   who   has  used  his  Bible   in   practical   Christian   work   while   studying   it. 
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10.  Ignoranee  of  the  Bible  is  the  root  of  all  error  and  superstitioD. 
There  is  no  danger  that  thorough  study  of  the  Bible  will  leesen  reverence  for 
it.  ''Any  rever«nee  not  based  on  what  a  book  has  been  found  to  be  bj 
personal  study,  or  on  what  it  has  done  for  us,  is  superstition."  ''One  of  the 
great  needs  of  the  new  century  is  a  fresh  revolt  against  superstition  and  a 
new  visitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 

11.  "The  Bible  Teachers  Training  School  will  aim  to  secure  a  religious 
result  by  an  educational  method.  Its  supreme  and  ultimate  aim  will  be 
evangelistic,  but  it  will  be  a  college.  The  evangelistic  and  the  educational  are 
not  contrary  but  essential  to  each  other." — Adapted  from  Dr.  Bomberger  in 
Swnday  School  Times, 

12.  "Four  elements  enter  into  good  work  in  Bible  study:  (1)  An 
original  impulse — not  necessarily  a  new  idea,  but  a  new  sense  of  the  value 
of  the  idea;  (2)  a  first-hand  study  of  the  subject  and  the  material;  (3)  a 
patient,  joyful,  unsparing  labor  for  the  perfection  of  form;  (4)  a  human 
aim  to  cheer,  console,  purify,  and  ennoble  the  life  of  the  people." — Adapted 
from  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  on  the  8tt^  of  Literature, 

13.  Glraded  work  in  Bible  study  is  as  essential  to  the  best  results  as 
it  is  in  any  other  study.  Graded  work  means  treatment  of  different  material 
in  the  various  grades  and  not  merely  different  treatment  of  the  same  material. 

14.  Such  a  matriculation  test  is  employed  as  insures  that  the  energies 
of  the  school  shall  not  be  expended  on  those  who  lack  either  the  ci^>acity  or 
the  preparation  to  profit  by  its  curriculum. 

15.  The  highest  grade  of  inteUectual  work  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
deepest  spirituality.  "The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  congenial  to  the 
spiritually-minded.  Truth  is  loved.  Controversy  is  discouraged.  A  tolerant 
but  conservative  spirit  is  conspicuous  in  all  discussions  of  matters  upon  which 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  Christians." — Extract  from  a  letter 
of  an  alumna  of  Wellesley  College,  who  spent  one  year  at  the  Bible  SchooL 

The  ideal  set  forth  in  the  following  words  of  Augustine  is  aimed  at: 
"Whoever  reads  these  writings,  wherein  he  is  equally  convinced,  let  him  go 
on  with  me;  wherein  he  equally  hesitates,  let  him  investigate  with  me;  wherein 
he  finds  himself  in  error,  let  him  return  to  me;  wherein  he  finds  me  in  error, 
let  him  call  me  back  to  him.  So  let  us  go  on  together  in  the  way  of  charity, 
pressing  on  toward  Him  of  whom  it  is  said,  'Seek  ye  His  face  evermore.'  " 

16.  Bight  living  is  essential  to  true  understanding  of  the  Bible. 
"Access  to  the  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  granted  only  to 
those  who  come  to  worship." — ^Beet. 

17.  "If  the  thing  is  impossible,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
it;  if  it  is  possible,  try  for  it.  It  is  very  Utopian  to  hope  for  the  entire 
doing  away  of  drunkenness  and  misery  out  of  the  Cannongate;  but  the 
Utopianism  is  not  our  business — ^the  work  is.  It  is  Utopian  to  hope  to  give 
every  child  in  this  kingdom  the  knowledge  of  God  from  its  youth;  but  the 
Utopianism  is  not  our  business — the  work  is." — ^Buskin,  on  Arohiteoture  and 
Painting. 
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EDITORIAL 

BIBLE   STUDY   AND   PBAYBR 


The  world's  great  prayer  book  is  the  Bible.  In  a  real  sense 
prayer  is  the  key  subject  of  the  Bible.  Its  study  involves 
God  and  man  in  their  natures  and  relation  to  each  other. 

We  state  here  two  propositions.  The  first  is  that  Bible 
study  is  essential  to  the  true  prayer  life ;  the  second  is  that 
prayer  is  essential  to  true  Bible  study. 

There  are  many  considerations  on  which  these  state- 
ments rest.  Taking  the  first  proposition,  that  Bible  study  is 
an  important  aid  to  prayer,  note: 

1.  In  the  Bible  we  learn  about  the  true  nature  of 
prayer.  We  discover,  for  instance,  that  prayer  does  not 
consist  in  mere  words.  This  is  most  strikingly  taught  in  the 
parable  of  the  publican  and  the  pharisee.  We  learn  also 
from  the  Bible  that  time  and  place  and  attitude  are  inciden- 
tal to  prayer.  Someone  has  said  that  the  only  posture  which 
is  wrong  in  prayer  is  imposture.  Our  Lord  in  speaking  of 
f  time  and  place  uttered  very  important  words  to  the  woman 

at  the  well.  **  Neither  in  this  mountain,  *'  said  He,  **nor  in 
Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the  Father  •  •  •  the  hour 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshipers  shall  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth.**  This  may  be  done  anywhere 
at  any  time. 

Moreover,  from  the  Bible  we  learn  that  prayer  is  a 
mighty  force;  we  learn  that  it  is  an  appointed  means  to 
certain  appointed  ends.  The  Bible  does  not  teach  that 
everything  has  been  appointed  to  be  accomplished  through 
prayer,  but  it  does  teach  that  prayer  is  the  only  means  by 
which  some  things  are  to  be  secured  or  accomplished. 

Prayer,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  as  necessary  to  the 
ends  which  are  appointed  to  be  secured  through  prayer  as 
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sowing  is  necessary  to  reaping.  One  who  does  not  expect 
to  reap  will  not  do  much  sowing.  There  are  important 
results  from  prayer  in  the  one  who  offers  it.  Prayer  is  a 
great  self-searcher.  It  is  a  spirit  renovator.  But  this  is 
not  all  of  prayer.  Its  function  is  related  to  accomplishment 
outside  the  one  who  prays.  We  accept  heartily  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  poet  when  he  says:  **More  things  are  wrought 
by  prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of.'* 

2.  The  Bible  teaches  more  than  that  prayer  consists  in 
other  than  words,  and  that  it  is  independent  of  times  and 
places  and  postures,  and  that  it  is  a  mighty  force.  It 
teaches  us  about  the  true  object  of  prayer  and  discovers 
to  us  how  we  are  to  approach  Him,  and  secure  results 
through  prayer.  The  Bible  tells  us  about  the  only,  true 
God.    It  reveals  Him  as  our  heavenly  Father. 

The  Bible  reveals  also  the  fact  that  we  find  this  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  have  discovered  in  a 
verse  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(the  18th)  a  simple  but  most  comprehensive  formula  for 
prayer.  It  reads:  ** Through  him  we  both  have  our  access 
in  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father.**  Here  we  have  the  Father 
named  as  the  one  to  whom  in  prayer  we  ultimately  go. 
Him  we  reach  through  Christ  in  the  Spirit.  Note  the  prepo- 
sitions in  this  verse.  They  are :  unto,  through,  in.  Unto  the 
Father,  through  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  very  important  that  correct  ideas  about  prayer 
be  held.  In  no  one  particular  is  the  study  of  the  Bible  more 
needed  by  Christians  than  here.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
pray  to  Jesus  and  in  doing  so  to  think  of  God  as  afar  off, 
which  should  be  checked  and  caused  to  disappear  entirely 
by  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Andrew 
Murray  once  strikingly  said  that  whereas  Jesus  died, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us 
to  God,  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  people  come  to 
Jesus  who  never  get  to  God.  He  meant  that  people  stop 
with  Jesus  as  a  man,  or  even  if  they  think  of  Him  as  the 
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Divine  Son  of  God,  they  are  never  taken  through  Him  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  presence  of  Gk>d  the  Father.  He 
constantly  referred  people  to  His  Father  from  whom  He 
came  and  whom  He  came  to  reveal  and  to  whom  He  felt 
it  was  His  work  to  conduct  man. 

3.  A  third  reason  why  the  Bible  is  an  important  aid 
to  prayer  is  because  in  the  Bible  we  have  information  about 
what  we  are  authorized  to  pray  for.  We  are  not  left  in  the 
dark  in  this  matter. 

There  are  many  explicit  promises  of  things  to  be  given 
in  response  to  prayer.  There  are  many  prayers  in  the 
Bible  in  which  specific  requests  were  made.  There  is  much 
instruction  in  them  as  to  times,  and  seasons,  and  petitions. 
Then,  too,  after  all,  there  are  principles  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures  by  which  we  may  be  guided  as  to  what  the  will 
of  God  is.  Above  all  we  have  His  Spirit  to  teach  our  spirits 
how  to  interpret  and  apply  these  principles. 

4.  The  last  reason  which  we  shall  here  give  for  the 
study  of  the  Bible  as  an  aid  to  prayer  is  that  in  the  Bible 
we  discover  what  kind  of  person  may  have  prayer  answered. 
Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  right 
prayer.  You  may  have  discovered  a  definite  promise  of 
God,  and  your  petition  based  upon  that  promise  may  be 
all  right,  but  that  is  not  enough. 

There  is  a  kind  of  person  who  can  have  prayer  answered. 
James  describes  him  as  a  righteous  person.  In  1  John 
n.21,  22  we  get  light  here.  **If  our  heart  condemn  us  not, 
we  have  boldness  toward  God;  and  whatsoever  we  ask  we 
receive  of  him,  because  we  keep  his  commandments  and  do 
the  things  that  are  pleasing  in  his  sight.  ^'  Here  is  a  definite 
promise  on  condition.  If  we  keep  His  commandments  we 
shall  have  whatsoever  we  ask.  If  we  do  the  things  that  are 
pleasing  in  His  sight  He  heareth  us.  If  our  heart  condemn 
us  not  we  avail  in  prayer.  How  shall  I  know  what  His 
commandments  aref  Take  the  Bible  and  look  for  them.  Try 
the  commandments  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  for  instance. 
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Look  up  those  there  which  refer  to  prayer.  Set  yourself  to 
keep  them  and  see  what  will  happen. 

May  we  now  summarize  on  our  first  proposition^  that 
Bible  study  is  essential  to  prayer.  I  offer  a  prayer.  It  is 
not  heard.  What  shall  I  dot  Shall  I  conclude  that  the  will 
of  God  is  to  refuse  this  request?  No.  I  should  go  to  the 
Bible  and  find  out  whether  the  prayer  is  according  to  the 
will  of  God  or  not,  and  consequently  whether  what  I  am 
asking  for  has  been  appointed  to  be  obtained  through  prayer. 
Having  learned  from  the  Bible  that  the  prayer  is  approved 
of  God,  I  look  at  myself  in  the  mirror  of  the  Bible  to 
discover  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  answer.  It  is  likely  I 
shall  not  look  far  for  the  difficulty.  Having  discovered  in 
myself  the  cause  of  unanswered  prayer  I  go  back  to  God 
and  say:  ** Father,  I  have  found  the  reason  in  myself  for 
Thy  refusal  to  hear  my  prayer.  By  Thy  grace  I  put  this 
away.    Grant  now,  I  beseech  Thee,  my  prayer.*' 

What  if  after  this  there  comes  no  answer?  Is  God  at 
fault  f  No.  This  is  impossible.  I  go  back  and  renew  my 
search  in  myself.  Thus  time  after  time  I  go — ^persistently 
I  pray.  This  is  the  method  of  the  saints  of  all  days  gone 
by.  It  is  the  method  of  all  who  to-day  avail  in  prayer.  One 
of  the  functions  of  prayer  is  to  bum  the  dross  out  of  us. 
Never  therefore  give  up  until  you  receive  the  thing  you  ask 
for,  once  you  have  been  convinced  it  is  according  to  the 
will  of  God. 

We  come  now  to  consider  briefly  our  second  proposi- 
tion, that  prayer  is  essential  to  Bible  study.  This  because 
the  Bible  has  been  produced  by  men  who  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  prayer,  and  they  speak  of  things  which  can 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  pray.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  Bible  should  be  studied  like  any  other  book.  We 
grant  this  so  far  as  it  can  go.  We  believe  that  the  study  of 
the  Bible  calls  for  the  very  highest  type  of  intellectual 
activity.  Because  the  Bible  is  more  than  literature  it  is 
none  the  less  literature;  because  it  is  more  than  history  it 
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is  none  the  less  history.  So  it  requires  intense  mental 
application  to  know  it  thoroughly.  But  it  is  more  than 
history  and  it  is  more  than  literature.  Because  of  this  fact 
it  requires  more  than  mere  intellect  to  know  it  The 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God  are  discerned  only  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  man,  and  this  involves  prayer.  The  Bible  is 
inspired.  The  Bible  to  be  understood  must  be  reinspired 
for  the  reader  or  student.  It  must  be  made  alive  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  the  man  who  studies  it,  else  it  will  not  be 
understood.  The  very  nature  of  the  Bible  as  the  message 
of  redemption  from  God  to  man  requires  that  to  understand 
it  one  must  pray.    Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  discerned. 

The  Bible  contains  no  common  message.  A  bad  man 
may  understand  astronomy  or  grammar,  but  a  man  who  is 
morally  bad  cannot  understand  the  Bible.  There  is  a  fine 
German  saying  which  applies  here:  **Out  of  the  life,  for 
the  life,  must  the  Word  of  life  be  understood.'*  The  Bible 
is  full  of  principles.  It  is  not  a  mere  book  of  rules,  a  code 
of  ethics.  This  Bible  is  a  guide  book,  which  differs  from 
the  ordinary  guide  book  in  this,  that  the  Author  must  be 
along  on  the  journey  to  explain  His  book. 

God  has  provided  in  the  Christian  faith  that  we  shall 
be  free  and  independent  and  powerful.  He  does  not  mean 
that  we  shall  lean.  He  wishes  us  to  lead.  He  allows  that 
we  shall  go  directly  to  headquarters  for  orders,  and  He 
visits  with  us  as  He  gives  His  commancjs.  Yea,  He  goes 
with  us  all  the  day  and  always,  continually  saying  to  us  this 
is  the  way,  walk  in  it,  so  that  with  all  assurance  and 
courage  and  gentleness  and  power  we  may  walk  in  the 
light  following  Him  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all. 

Prayer  is  monologue.  Prayer  is  also  dialogue.  In  the 
Bible  God  speaks  to  us;  in  prayer  we  speak  to  God.  If  we 
hear  God  when  He  speaks  to  us.  He  will  hear  us  when  we 
speak  to  Him,  for,  concerning  the  work  of  His  hands,  He 
has  said:    *' Command  ye  me.*' 
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By  Pbofessor  OsoReE  H.  Schodde,  Ph.  D. 

The  heart  and  sonl  of  modem  theological  discussion  lie  in 
the  question:  What  think  ye  of  the  Scriptures?  Whose 
words  are  they — God's  or  man'sf  Have  we  in  the  writings 
found  between  the  covers  of  the  Bible  an  entirely  unique 
class  of  books,  sui  generis,  or  are  they,  while  the  best  of 
their  kind,  only  a  group,  primus  inter  pares,  of  the  same 
category  of  sacred  writings  to  which  the  Vedas,  the  Avesta, 
the  Koran,  and  others  belong?  Do  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  constitute  merely  a  national  literature,  even 
though  it  be  the  literature  of  a  people  that  by  nature 
possessed  a  genius  for  religion,  as  the  Greeks  did  for 
philosophy  and  art  and  the  Romans  for  practical  adminis- 
tration; or,  are  these  books  a  revelation  from  God  to  fallen 
mankind  that  unfolds  historically  and  systematically  the 
various  steps  and  stages  of  a  plan  of  salvation?  In  a 
word:    Is  the  Bible  a  revelation  or  not! 

That  this  is  at  bottom  the  central  problem  of  the  theo- 
logical thought  of  the  age  is  made  clear  by  every  Biblical 
controversy  that  comes  into  the  forefront  and  not  the  least 
by  the  Babel-Bibel  debate,  in  which  Delitzsch  made  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  even  such  fundamental  and  unique 
elements  in  the  religion  of  Israel  as  the  name  and  worship 
of  Jehovah  were  borrowed  from  the  Babylonians;  which 
radical  claim  ought  not,  however,  to  have  aroused  the 
amazement  it  did,  as  earlier  critics,  e.  g.,  Stade  in  his 
Geschichte  Israels,  had  all  along  maintained  that  the  Jehovah 
worship  was  adopted  from  the  tribe  of  the  Kenites  living  in 
the  precincts  of  Mount  Sinai. 

What  is  really  at  stake  in  the  modem  phase  of  Biblical 
criticism  is  the  formal  principle  of  the  Reformation,  namely, 
that  of  the  authority  and  Divinity  of  the  Scriptures.  Protes- 
tantism owes  its  existence  to  the  maintenance  of  two  princi- 
ples, the  material,  found  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
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faith  alone,  and  the  formal,  that  makes  the  Scripture  the 
last  court  of  appeal  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  life.  These 
are,  to  use  the  words  of  Luther,  the  artiadi  stantis  et 
cadentis  of  the  church  of  the  Reformation.  The  discussions 
that  now  circle  around  the  Scriptures  are  really  a  renewal, 
though  from  a  new  standpoint,  of  the  struggle  for  the  Bible ; 
only  in.  this  case  the  attack  does  not  come  from  the  historical 
enemies  of  evangelical  truths  but  it  comes  from  within 
the  church  itself,  and  is  really  indicative,  so  far  as 
the  destructive  teachings  and  tenets  are  concerned,  of  a 
process  of  disintegration  and  of  ecclesiastical  suicide. 
Modem  advanced  theology  accordingly  has  been  on  the  keen 
lookout  for  another  principle  upon  which  to  found  its  faith. 
It  denies  the  **juridic''  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  i.  e., 
refuses  to  accept  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Word  as  final,  and 
seeks  a  new  basis  in  an  '^undogmatical  Christianity,"  in  the 
*' historical  Christ,"  who  is  really,  as  the  Christ  of  Hamack's 
essence  of  Christianity,  the  greatest  religious  teacher  and 
moral  model,  but  not  the  Christological  Christ  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  of  St.  Paul's  writings,  and  of  the  evangelical  church. 

The  Charactbb  of  the  Problem 

The  non-Scriptural  modem  criticism,  as  this  probably  best 
finds  its  systematic  expression  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Bitschlian  school,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Kantian  philosophy  which  underlies  their  whole  program,  is 
substantially  merely  a  moral  scheme,  shorn  of  all  the  trans- 
cendental features  that  are  involved  in  the  church's  concep- 
tion of  the  Trinity,  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  the 
Atonement,  etc.,  all  of  which  terms  are  indeed  yet  employed 
but  are  emptied  of  their  objective  contents.  The  higher 
Biblical  criticism  is  but  one  phase  in  this  newer  development 
of  non-Scriptural  theology,  although  the  most  popular. 

]ji  the  speculative  and  dogmatical  phase  this  school  has 
recently  developed  the  discussion  of  the  absoluteness  of 
Christianity,    chiefly    under    the    leadership    of    Professor 
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Troeltsch  of  Heidelberg:  Is  Christianity  the  otUy  true 
religion ;  or  does  it  contain  only  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
best  religious  thoughts  of  mankind^  and  are  other  elements  to 
be  chosen  from  other  sources!  Can  the  best  religious  system 
be  found  in  the  Scriptures  alone,  or  must  it  be  a  composite 
of  elements  taken  from  various  sources!  It  does  not  matter 
from  what  side  the  advanced  theology  is  approached,  the 
problem  of  the  character  and  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
is  most  fundamentally  involved. 

That  this  is  the  case  is  not  all  accidental.  It  is  the 
result  of  historical  forces  that  have  been  operative  for  half 
a  dozen  decades.  The  central  problem  of  theology,  however 
unchangeable  in  itself,  remaining  ever  what  the  Scriptures 
make  it,  namely,  the  Person  and  Work  of  Christ,  is  really 
changeable  in  the  public  interests  of  Christian  people  and  as 
a  rule  is  determined  by  practical  requirements.  The  prob- 
lems that  vex  and  perplex  the  church  are  seldom  the  result 
of  purely  abstract  and  scientific  interests ;  they  are  generally 
forced  upon  her  consideration  by  attacks  from  without. 

The  best  work  that  the  church  has  done  in  the  elucida- 
tion and  development  of  her  own  doctrines  has  been  done 
from  an  apologetic  point  of  view.  This  already  largely 
appears  in  the  way  in  which  the  truths  of  Christianity  are 
presented  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  each  and  every 
one  of  which  has  an  apologetic  under  current ;  and  the  same 
lesson  is  taught  by  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Christological 
controversies  of  the  early  church  and  by  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation  period. 

The  same  is  true  now  also.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  change  in  many  circles  of  Protestantism  with  reference 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  the  closest  possible 
connection  with  the  general  trend  and  tendency  of  the 
philosophical  thought  of  the  age.  We  are  living  in  the 
era  of  Darwin,  when  the  spirit  that  predominates  in  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences  is  the  principle  that  teaches  a 
natural  selection  and  a  natural  development.    Shortly  before 
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his  death  the  venerable  Delitzsch  of  Leipzig  wrote  a  telling 
brochure  on  the  Impassable  Chasm  that  exists  between  the 
old  and  the  new  theologies,  and  correctly  declared  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  latter  was  to  construct  **a  religion  of  the 
era  of  Darwin,*'  which  means  a  religion  along  purely- 
naturalistic  lines,  with  practically  nothing  of  the  super- 
natural, and  with  the  factor  of  revelation  virtually  elimi- 
nated. **  Historical  development  is  the  watchword  and  the 
chief  canon  of  modem  scientific  thought;  and  since  the 
religious  process,  the  various  stages  of  which  are  portrayed 
in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  books,  will  not  yield 
to  an  acceptable  explanation  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
Scriptures  must  accordingly  either  be  discredited  or  be  made 
to  fit  the  Procrustean  bed  prepared  by  this  philosophical 
scheme. 

The  Chabacteb  of  Modbbk  Advanced  Ideas 

There  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  the  divergent  schools  of 
Biblical  criticism  a  philosophy.  It  is  utter  folly  to  claim 
that  the  neological  views  result  from  the  facts  and  data  that 
are  brought  to  light  by  the  processes  of  lower  and  higher 
criticism.  It  is  not  a  question  at  all  of  facts  but  of  the 
interpretation  of  facts.  All  the  facts  and  data  that  a 
Wellhausen  and  a  Euenen  and  a  Cheyne  employ  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Scriptures  are  largely  a  collection  of  con- 
tradictions, errors,  and  misrepresentations  are  just  as  well 
known  to  the  conservative  critic,  who,  while  estimating  these 
matters  at  their  true  value,  finds  nothing  in  them  to  vitiate 
the  claim  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God  and  the  record 
of  His  plan  of  salvation  for  mankind.  The  Scriptures 
invite  fair  and  honest  criticism,  and  the  history  of  the 
church  shows  that  Biblical  and  theological  science  always 
profit  by  such  investigations.  But  when  a  preconceived 
philosophy  is  made  the  measure  of  all  things  in  these  writ- 
ings, then  the  result  can  only  be  havoc. 
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It  is  worse  than  folly  to  claim  that  these  neologieal 
results  are  the  outcome  of  an  **  unprejudiced  science,  *'  one 
that  deals  only  with  facts,  and  interprets  these  facts  accord- 
ing to  just  rules  of  criticism.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
** science  without  prejudgments'*  (Voraussetzungslosigkeit)  ; 
every  student  starts  out  from  some  ** standpoint,''  be  the 
accepted  principles  ever  so  elementary.  If  these,  however, 
involve  the  whole  matter  at  issue,  then  the  whole  discussion 
is  a  ** begging  of  the  question"  and  a  pseudo-science.  Occa- 
sionally an  advocate  of  the  destructive  Bible  criticism  of  the 
day  will  bluntly  formulate  his  ** standpoint,"  as  this  was 
done  by  Kuenen  in  his  largest  work.  He  declared  that 
among  the  principles  he  included  in  his  standpoint  was  this, 
that  the  **  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  religions,  nothing  less  but  also  nothing 
more."  As  the  latter  is  really  the  point  involved  and  sub 
judice,  Kuenen 's  researches  are  anything  but  scientific.  And 
in  this  case  it  is  true;  ab  uno  disce  omnes! 

Practically  the  whole  problem  is  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Divine  factor  was  active,  if  at  all 
present,  in  the  production  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  or  their 
contents.  That  the  Biblical  writings  are  the  joint  product 
of  a  human  and  a  Divine  factor  is  recognized  by  the 
advocates  of  the  most  positive  of  inspiration  theories.  No 
other  group  of  sacred  writings  show  the  evidence  of  their 
historical  origins,  authors,  and  surroundings  as  do  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  So  much  is  this  the  case  with  the  Gospels 
that  Renan  was  accustomed  to  call  Palestine  *Hhe  fifth 
gospel,"  on  account  of  the  help  the  study  of  the  land  fur- 
nished to  the  Gospel  student.  To  such  a  pronounced  degree 
does  the  individuality  of  the  writer  make  itself  felt  in  the 
run  of  thought,  manner  of  presentation,  and  style  of  a  book 
that  even  the  advocates  of  a  verbal  inspiration  can  explain 
the  actual  phenomena  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  theory  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  ** adapted  Himself"  to  the  individuality  of 
the  writer.     Explain  the  facts  or  phenomena  as  we  will. 
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there  can  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  that  a  fair  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  Scriptures  will  recognize  the  presence  of  both 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  human  agent. 

The  Relation  of  the  Divine  and  Hubian  Elements 

How  far  did  the  human  agency  extend  its  influence  f  How 
far  was  it  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  factor?  The 
answer  to  the  question  can  be  furnished  only  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  actual  facts  as  learned  by  a  study  of  the  different 
books  themselves,  and  the  result  of  this  examination  will 
determine  the  exact  form  of  our  theory  of  inspiration.  On 
this  subject  Protestant  theologians  are  sadly  and  badly 
divided.  On  the  extreme  right  are  those  who  maintain  that 
every  statement  of  the  Scriptures  is  inspired,  and  that  none 
of  the  facts  of  the  Scriptures,  rightly  interpreted,  will 
militate  against  this  absolute  inerrancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  left  are  those  who  declare  that  they  cannot  find  in  the 
Scriptures  anywhere  the  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  that  accordingly  the  Scriptures  are 
human  writings,  although  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  that 
they  are  subject  to  all  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  human 
literary  compositions. 

Between  these  two  extremes  is  found  the  great  bulk 
of  compromising  views,  which  discover  truth  and  error,  the 
Divine  and  the  human,  within  the  Scriptures.  The  weakness 
of  each  one  of  these  views  is  that  none  dares  to  draw  the 
exact  line  of  demarcation  between  the  one  and  the  other, 
to  say  that  truth  ends  here  and  error  begins  there.  It  is 
often  taught,  indeed,  that  all  those  matters  that  naturally 
belong  to  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  and  research,  such 
as  history,  archaBology,  chronology,  and  the  like,  belong  to 
the  human  side  of  the  Word,  and  hence  these  are  the  places 
where  we  can  look  for  errors;  while  all  the  higher  matters 
which  naturally  lie  above  and  beyond  human  ken,  such  as 
the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead,  the  Trinity,  the  Person  and 
Work  of  Christ,  and  which  can  be  known  to  men  only  as 
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revealed  by  the  Spirit,  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit, 
and  so  are  beyond  and  above  the  criticisms  and  the 
researches  of  men,  being  Divinely  true  and  absolutely 
trustworthy. 

There  is  a  very  important  factor  of  truth  in  the  latter 
statement,  the  importance  of  which  is  often  overlooked  in 
our  efforts  to  attain  a  clear  knowledge  and  firm  conviction 
as  to  what  the  Scriptures  are.  Our  confidence  in  the  written 
word  is  not  a  subject  of  argument  or  evidence  but  of  faith 
and  belief  based  on  other  than  logical  certainty.  It  is  not 
possible  to  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  in  part 
or  in  their  entirety ;  but  it  may  be  disproved.  If  any  of  the 
excellent  archseological  finds  that  have  been  made  in  the  Nile 
and  the  Euphrates-Tigris  valleys  during  the  past  few 
decades  show  to  the  point  of  certainty  that  this  or  that 
statement  of  the  Pentateuch  or  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  incorrect,  historically,  then  the  inspiration 
of  these  books  on  this  subject  is  refuted  and  the  possibility 
of  errors  in  other  parts  of  the  same  writings  demonstrated 
or  even  made  probable.  If  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  same  book  contradicts  itself  or  that  two  different  books 
of  the  Scriptures  contradict  each  other,  then  in  these  cases 
the  inspiration  of  the  writers  would  be  disproved.  In  other 
words,  the  statements  of  the  Scriptures  must  be  able  to 
stand  a  fair  and  honest  test.  No  theory  of  inspiration  can 
stand  that  violates  facts. 

Inadequacy  of  AfiCHiBOLOoiOAL  and  Historical  Arguments 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  all  the  arguments  in  the  world 
cannot  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  The  archaeo- 
logical finds  made  in  Bible  lands,  however  welcome  they  are, 
can  at  best  render  handmaid  service  in  showing  that  certain 
objections  that  have  been  raised  against  the  Scriptures  are 
unfounded.  It  is  only  in  this  sense  that  these  finds  **  con- 
firm'' the  Scriptures.  They  do  not  make  certain  what  before 
was  uncertain.    Would  we  regard  the  Abrahamic  period  as 
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historical  rather  because  the  name  Chedorlaomer,  his  con- 
temporary, has  been  found  on  a  Babylonian  tablet  than 
because  the  period  is  described  as  historical  in  Genesis?  Or, 
is  the  direct  testimony  of  Exodus  on  the  giving  of  the  Law 
by  Moses  in  itself  less  reliable  than  is  the  indirect  evidence 
of  the  establishment  of  a  legal  system  of  Hammurabi  some 
centuries  earlier! 

The  value  of  discoveries  made  in  Bible  lands  is  over- 
estimated as  to  their  real  importance  for  the  Bible  student. 
However  interesting  these  finds  may  be,  they  can  never 
furnish  him  with  the  basis  of  his  confidence  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. All  the  more  is  this  the  case  because  they  furnish 
him  no  evidence  at  all,  and,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
furnish  him  with  no  evidence,  on  what  is  really  the  kernel 
of  the  Scripture,  namely,  the  great  spiritual  truths  of  salva- 
tion and  redemption.  These  great  doctrines  have  received 
no  new  light  whatever,  except  perhaps  in  an  incidental 
way  and  in  their  external  characteristics,  from  modem 
researches.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  historical  background 
of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles,  indeed,  has  made  clearer  to 
us  the  method  by  which  New  Testament  truth  is  presented 
by  Christ  and  His  apostles.  So  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  as  current  in  the 
orthodox  theology  of  the  New  Testament  period,  makes  it 
more  intelligible  why  Paul  in  Eomans  and  elsewhere  teaches 
the  central  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  rather  negatively 
and  apologetically,  than  positively,  as  he  would  have  done  if 
he  had  considered  only  the  doctrine  as  such.  But  in  the 
substance  of  these  doctrines  the  new  finds  help  us  none. 

Indeed,  the  emphasis  placed  on  these  matters  has  not 
lacked  its  dangers,  among  these  being  a  shifting  of  popular 
interest  in  Bible  study  from  the  center  to  the  circumference, 
from  the  truths  of  salvation  to  the  data  and  the  details  of 
the  externals  of  the  Word.  It  would  be  perhaps  impossible 
to  awaken  the  general  interest  of  churches,  even  in  the 
fundamentals  of  the  Atonement  and  the  Person  of  Christ, 
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while  wide  attention  was  aroused  by  the  legal  code  of 
Hammurabi;  and  yet  the  former  has  an  importance  for  the 
Bible  student  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  the  latter. 
Not  to  be  overlooked  is  also  the  fact  that,  even  if  such 
evidences  of  the  truthfulness  and  the  reliability  of  the 
Scriptures  were  overwhelming,  they  could  not,  all  combined, 
furnish  the  kind  of  confidence  that  a  Christian  must  have 
if  he  would  trust  the  Word  as  the  fountain  head  of  salva- 
tion. All  human  evidences  furnish  only  a  fides  humana  out 
of  which  the  element  of  doubt  never  can  be  eliminated,  but 
not  a  fides  divina  which  raises  the  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures above  the  horizon  of  doubt  or  debate.  Just  how  this 
latter  is  furnished  and  found  has  for  centuries  been  the 
subject  of  deepest  reflection  and  thought  by  the  best  theo- 
logians of  the  church;  and  the  conviction  has  prevailed  in 
the  heroic  ages  of  the  church  that  such  evidence  is  found 
only  in  the  testimonium  Spiritus  Sancti  working  through  the 
Word  itself.  Only  the  Spirit  of  God  m  the  Scriptures  can 
furnish  that  kind  of  pureness,  and  that  moral  certainty 
which  the  Christian  must  have  in  order  to  trust  the  Word 
implicitly  and  absolutely. 

The  Positive  Gbound  fob  Cub  Faith  in  the  Scriptubbs 

The  impression  which  the  study  of  the  Word  itself  makes 
on  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  reverent  reader,  the  force  and 
the  power  of  the  great  truths  revealed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Book — these  are  the  agencies  that  must  make  the  Christian 
sure  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  truth  and  life. 
Other  things  may  help,  as,  for  example,  the  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  New,  but,  substantially, 
confidence  in  the  Bible  will  remain  a  matter  of  personal 
conviction,  and  being  such,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion. As  little  as  a  person  is  able  to  prove  to  another  the 
correctness  of  his  Christian  convictions  and  principles,  so 
little  can  he  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  inspired 
Word    of    God,    which    hence    can    claim    confidence    and 
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I        obedience.        All  these  are  spiritual  matters  and  purely 

I        personal  between  a  student  and  his  God. 

And  this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  there  need  be 
no  fear  that  the  Scriptures  will  ever  lose  their  standing 
as  the  authoritative  Word  of  Truth.  This  standing  does 
not  depend  upon  critical  investigation^  or  philosophical  or 
historical  research.  These  may  in  details  modify  the 
interpretation  of  certain  passages  or  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  did  the  discovery  of  the  Gopemican  system  of 
astronomy;  but  they  cannot  change  the  acceptance  of  the 
essentials  of  the  Scriptures.  History  shows  that  all  attempts 
in  this  direction  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  church  has 
rejected  one  after  the  other  of  these  schemes,  as  she  did 
within  the  last  century  the  vulgar  rationalism  of  the  Baur 
or  Tubingen  school,  and  as  she  is  preparing  to  discard  the 
naturalistic   and   Darwiuistic   reconstruction   of   the   Well- 

j        hausen  school,  while  retaining  and  gladly  welcoming  that 

\  germ  and  kernel  of  truth  the  exaggeration  and  abuse  of 
which  liave  constituted  the  stock  in  trade  of  these  radical 
clans. 

If   church  history  teaches  anything,   it  inculcates   the 

I  truth  that  in  all  of  their  essentials  and  fundamentals  the 
church  will  cling  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  source  and  basis 
of  her  faith  and  life.  The  attacks  that  are  from  time  to 
time  made  upon  the  Bible  do  not  permanently  shake  the 
confidence   of  the  church  at   large   in   its   authority   and 

4  Divinity,  however  much  they  may  for  the  time  being,  in 
larger  or  smaller  circles,  awaken  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

I  In  all  cases  the  Bible  has  rather  profited  and  been  benefited 
by  these  periodic  onslaughts.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  a 
factor  of  truth  involved  in  the  teaching  of  these  destructive 

,        schools,  and  this  the  church  gfadly  welcomes  as  soon  as  it 

1  is  recognized  as  truth.  Without  a  doubt,  since  the  Baur 
school  of  New  Testament  critics  emphasized  the  various 
tendencies  in  the  early  churches,  the  Pauline,  the  Petrine, 
the  Johannine,  the  character  of  early  and  earliest  Chris- 
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tianity  is  better  understood  than  ever  before.  But  the 
church  has  emphatically  refused  to  consider  these  tendencies 
as  antagonistic  or  that  the  Christianity  which  afterward  was 
developed  was  a  compromise  between  opposing  parties,  as 
the  Tubingen  school  would  have  us  believe.  There  is  tic 
doubt  that  the  Wellhausen  school  has  detected  a  sin  of 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  earlier  orthodox  Bible  research, 
which  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  human  element  in  the  reve- 
lation and  religious  development  of  which  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  books  are  authentic  records.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  ultra  radicalism  of  the  newer  criticism 
will  ever  gain  a  foothold  in  the  church  at  large.  It  is  even 
now  a  passing  phase  of  Bible  thought,  and  is  giving  place 
to  other  problems,  notably  that  of  the  absoluteness  of 
Christianity,  which  is  really  and  fundamentally  the  specific 
problem  underlying  the  Babel-Bibel  controversy. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that  these  critical 
researches  do  not  affect  the  standing  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  church  at  large  to  a  noticeable  extent,  as  the  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  the  Word  is  based  on  other  reasons  than 
those  drawn  from  learned  study  and  investigation.  The 
neological  theories  never  can  or  do  awaken  a  general  confi- 
dence, however  much  they  may  be  regarded  as  ''the  sure 
results  of  scientific  investigation"  by  their  protagonists. 
They  never  have  been  able  to  awaken  the  moral  conviction 
that  they  are  the  truth.  If  the  lessons  of  church  history 
teach  anything,  it  is  this:  That  we  need  have  no  fear  that 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  will  be  permanently  undermined 
through  the  criticism  and  the  philosophies  of  men,  however 
much  these  researches  may  in  non-essentials  modify  the 
ideas  of  the  church  concerning  it.  But  as  the  basis  of  faith 
and  life  the  Scriptures  will  stand,  and  to  make  this  predic- 
tion there  is  no  need  of  being  a  prophet  or  a  prophet's  son. 
With  Luther  we  can  say  and  sing: 

The  Word  of  God  they  shall  let  stand 
And  not  a  thank  have  for  it! 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES   OF  BATTLE 

A    8EBM0K 
By   Riv.    J.    H.    JowBTT,    D.    D.,   Pastor    of    the    Fifth    Avenue    PreBbTterian 

Ghnreh,  New  York 

I  will  tarry  at  Epheeus  until  Penteeost,  for  a  great  door  and  effectual 
is  opened  unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries. — 1  Cor.  xvi.8,  9. 

^ 

**Thbbb  are  many  adversaries,"  and  therefore  ''I  will 
tarry!"  My  post  is  where  the  hostilities  abound  I  It  is  a 
strong,  manly,  conquering  sequence.  **  There  are  many 
adversaries,"  and  therefore  **I  will  tarry!"  That  is  not 
how  the  sequence  commonly  culminates  when  it  begins  in 
such  frowning  circumstances.  This  is  rather  the  usual  order 
of  consequence:  *' There  are  many  adversaries,"  and  it  is 
no  good  going  on!  ** There  are  many  adversaries,"  we  had 
better  try  another  track!  ** There  are  many  adversaries," 
and  the  enterprise  is  quixotic!  '* There  are  many  adver- 
.  saries,"  and  prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor!    That  is 

^         frequently  the  form  of  our  conclusion.    And  thus  the  adver- 
'  saries  scare  us  away  into  By-path  meadows,  those  enervat- 

ing fields  where  the  only  flowers  are  poppies,  where  the  only 
fragrance  is  an  opiate,  and  where  a  ruddy  and  boisterous 
health  is  never  found. 

'  '*  There  are  many  adversaries  and "  The  vital  worth 

and  trend  of  life  are  determined  by  the  way  in  which  we 
complete  the  sentence.  When  the  adversaries  confront  us 
in  the  path  how  shall  we  regard  themt  Our  answer  to  the 
question  will  determine  whether  life  shall  culminate  in  disas- 
*  trous  weakness  or  in  exuberant  and  joyful  strength.    What 

do  we  make  of  the  enemy  who  straddles  across  life's 
apiK)inted  wayt  In  his  presence  shall  our  life  be  plastic  or 
plasticine,  the  moulder  or  the  moulded!  Always  and  every- 
where shall  we  be  the  potter  or  the  potter's  clayt  Shall  we 
lay  hold  of  every  unfriendly  circumstance  and  extort  its 
tribute,  or  shall  we  meekly  acknowledge  its  mastery  and 
make  our  obeisance t  ** There  are  many  adversaries;"  what 
then  shall  I  dot 
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L 
Let  us  begin  here  in  onr  consideration  of  the  problem.  Every 
generation  is  confronted  with  the  same  essential  battle. 
The  enemy  may  change  his  form,  he  does  not  change  his 
nature.  The  incidents  may  alter,  the  essence  remains  the 
same.  You  may  have  the  same  poison  in  a  hundred  bottles, 
compounded  with  a  hundred  different  combinations.  You 
may  have  the  same  essential  beastliness  in  lion,  tiger, 
leopard,  or  panther,  with  just  the  difference  that  it  is  clothed 
in  varying  skins.  And  the  adversaries  of  the  succeeding 
generations  may  change  their  skins,  but  the  heart  of  their 
hostility  remains  unchanged.  And  so,  when  I  gaze  upon  the 
adversaries  which  contended  with  Paul  in  Ephesus  I  am 
struck,  not  with  their  remoteness,  but  with  their  modernity, 
for  I  see  the  same  enemies  before  us  in  the  life  of  our  day. 

What  were  these  adversaries  t  Let  me  point  out  two 
or  three  of  them  as  they  are  described  in  the  letter  to  the 
Ephesians,  the  very  Christians  who  in  Ephesus  were  sharing 
the  Apostle  *s  hard  but  determined  crusade.  The  first 
adversary  may  be  named  the  invisible  princes  of  wickedness. 
'*We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of  the 
darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  the 
heavenly  places.'*  **Many  adversaries !'*  The  invisible 
princes  of  wickedness!  Have  we  to  face  them  to-day t  Do 
not  ride  away  on  an  irrelevant  criticism;  hold  close  to  life. 
Have  we  any  confirmatory  witness  in  our  own  souls  t 

Here  is  the  teaching  of  the  book  of  the  Word.  At  the 
gate  of  every  faculty  of  the  soul  there  is  an  invisible  foe,  and 
his  power  becomes  operative  and  energetic  whenever  a 
faculty  is  exercised  in  the  direction  of  the  Highest.  Is  not 
that  true  of  the  faculty  of  veneration  t  Let  any  man  walk 
through  the  streets  of  this  city  and  seek  to  lift  his  soul  in 
the  contemplation  of  anything  venerable  and  august,  and  he 
will  surely  feel  the  might  of  some  invisible  force  dragging 
him  down  to  that  which  is  flippant  and  jaunty.    Let  a  man 
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seek  to  exercise  his  imagination  among  the  vast  and  holy 
fields  of  the  ideal  life,  and  he  will  feel  the  invisible  antago- 
nist dragging  him  back  to  the  insignificant.  Or  let  a  man 
seek  to  exercise  the  facnlty  of  benevolence,  and  he  will  feel 
the  same  adversary  seeking  to  shape  his  inclinations  toward 
that  which  is  mean.  We  become  conscious  of  an  invisible 
hostile  pressure  which  is  fiercest  when  the  soul  seeks  to 
use  her  supreme  and  royal  privilege  of  communing  with 
God.  How  is  it  with  us  when  we  seek  to  prayt  Have  we 
any  experience  of  difficulty,  any  sense  of  an  adversary,  any 
feeling  of  strenuous  fight  t 

In  English  political  meetings  of  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago — and  I  have  known  it  even  in  my  time — apolitical  oppo- 
nents would  sometimes  secretly  bum  red  pepper  in  the 
meetings  of  the  opposite  party  and  make  speech  and  con- 
ference impossible.  I  think  that  some  analogous  devilry  is 
wrought  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul. 

Sometimes,  when  I  turn  to  pray,  or  to  meditate  on  the 
things  that  matter  most,  my  soul  has  to  struggle  through 
something  like  nausea  to  the  open  air  and  liberty  of  com- 
munion with  God.  I  am  conscious  of  having  to  fight  my 
way  through  reluctance,  through  indifference,  through  insi- 
pidity, to  the  highest  interests  and  concerns  of  the  soul. 
As  soon  as  ever  I  begin  to  lift  myself  from  the  dust  the 
adversaries  are  there!  Things  are  always  between  me  and 
the  tree  of  life.  They  always  range  between  me  and  what 
next  I  ought  to  do.  They  are  always  between  me  and  the 
higher  and  the  Highest,  always  and  everywhere.  You  may 
call  them  what  you  please.  The  Bible  names  them  **  princi- 
palities,*^ ''powers,*'  '*  world-rulers  of  the  darkness,** 
''spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness  in  heavenly  places,**  and  I 
for  one  meet  them  every  day.  They  are  "many  adversaries,** 
and  their  supreme  purpose  seems  to  be  the  creation  in  the 
soul  of  moral  and  spiritual  nausea. 

The  second  adversary  may  be  named  the  blinding  hos- 
tUity  of  money.    That  mighty  adversary  was  in  the  homes 
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and  streets  and  markets  of  Epheaus.  The  men  of  Ephesus 
heard  the  Gospel,  but  they  were  making  money  out  of  super- 
stition. They  heard  about  Christ,  but  they  were  filling  their 
pockets  with  anti-Christ.  Great  numbers  of  them  made  their 
living  by  making  silver  shrines  for  Diana.  Now,  exercise 
the  imagination,  and  try  to  realize  the  position  of  one  of 
these  men  who  felt  the  call  and  the  allurement  of  the  holy 
Christ.  What  is  he  up  against!  If  he  accepts  the  Christ 
he  forfeits  the  profits  on  the  silver  shrines.  That  is  to  say, 
on  the  one  hand  there  is  the  question  of  life  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  the  question  of  living;  and  the  subtlety 
and  persistence  of  Mammon  are  so  exercised  that  the  living 
shall  be  obtruded  to  the  eclipse  of  the  life.  The  Ephesians 
were  blinded  by  the  silver  shrines  as  we  are  blinded  by 
their  equivalents  in  our  own  day.  It  is  always  the  endeavor 
of  Mammon  to  shove  the  *' living^'  close  against  the  eyes  so 
that  we  cannot  see  the  life.  A  dollar  held  at  arm's  length 
is  one  thing;  a  dollar  pushed  against  the  eyes  can  shut  out 
the  entire  breadth  of  God's  sky.  Well,  I  say,  that  is  the 
work  of  the  adversary,  to  hold  the  transient  so  close  as  to 
blind  us  to  the  eternal;  a  silver  shrine  can  be  so  held  that 
it  shuts  out  God. 

And  what  Mammon  seeks  to  do  with  the  individual  he 
also  seeks  to  do  with  the  church.  He  may  get  our  finances 
so  close  to  our  eyes  that  we  cannot  see  the  souls  of  men ;  he 
may  seduce  us  into  thinking  that  when  the  exchequer  is 
healthy  the  church  is  healthy  and  strong.  **Thou  sayest,  I 
am  rich,  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  poor,  and  naked,  and 
blind."  That  church  could  see  its  purse,  but  it  could  not 
see  its  Lord.  I  have  called  it  the  blinding  hostility  of  money ; 
it  was  one  of  the  many  adversaries  in  Ephesus,  as  it  is  not 
the  least  among  the  many  adversaries  of  our  own  day. 

The  third  adversary  may  be  named  the  deadly  influence 
of  a  soft  and  relaxing  civilization.  I  turn  to  the  letter  and 
I  read:  **Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  empty  words." 
What  about  t    If  you  will  turn  to  the  context  you  will  find 
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it  means  deceitful  words  about  sin,  about  its  true  nature, 
about  its  essential  virus  and  destructiveness.  This  very 
week  I  read  the  following  sentence  in  a  science  paper: 
**  Persons  have  been  kiUed  by  eating  lead  of  acetate  simply 
because  the  popular  name  of  *  sugar  of  lead^  has  continued 
to  cling  to  it,  or  by  the  innocent  sounding,  'salt  of  lemon,' 
which  is  a  poisonous  oxylate  of  potassium."  That  is  to  say, 
a  sugary  name  was  given  to  a  poisonous  thing  and  rendered 
it  doubly  dangerous.  And  in  Ephesus  there  was  a  popular 
teaching  which  was  giving  sugary  names  to  deadly  sins,  to 
things  like  fornication,  and  covetousness,  and  idolatry,  and 
80  the  Apostle  gave  the  warning:  **Let  no  man  deceive  you 
with  empty  words." 

Men  are  busy  putting  new  labels  on  to  old  sins.  They 
are  removing  warnings,  and  writing  ** edible"  on  things  that 
are  irreparably  destructive,  saying  that  the  deadly  is  not 
deadly,  and  that  if  we  eat  thereof  we  surely  shall  not  die. 
It  is  the  antagonism  of  a  lax  and  indulgent  philosophy  which 
labels  indifference  *  tolerance,"  which  labels  license 
** liberty,"  and  which  labels  voluptuousness  *4ife."  That 
wiley  adversary  is  in  our  midst  to-day,  and  we  have  all 
seen  him  at  work  plastering  over  the  solemn  teachings,  which 
bear  the  seal  of  the  cross,  the  jaunty  indulgences  which  bear 
the  seal  of  the  beast. 

Well,  brethren,  all  these  adversaries  are  familiar  to  our 
own  life  and  time.  Ephesus  is  contemporary  with  New 
York  and  London.  We  have  the  invisible  princes  of  wicked- 
ness. We  have  the  blinding  hostility  of  money.  And  we 
have  popular  philosophies  which  are  gilding  corruption. 
''There  are  many  adversaries." 

n. 

Such  was  the  environment  of  Ephesus,  and  such  is  the 
environment  of  New  York.  Now  the  Apostle  Paul  did  not 
run  away  from  such  a  field.  '*I  will  tarry."  He  did  not 
seek  safety  by  flight.  He  advanced  against  the  adversaries, 
faced  them,  and  conquered  them.    '*I  will  tarry."    But  now 
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mark  you  the  things.  This  man  was  in  Ephesus  possessed 
of  a  clear  and  single  aim.  **This  one  thing  I  do.'*  He  was 
no  loiterer  in  life's  ways,  lounging  about  without  a  purpose 
and  an  aim.  **I  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'*  Whatever  else 
that  may  mean,  it  means  that  this  man  was  after  the  biggest 
thing  that  life  could  yield.  A  man  who  has  no  quest  will 
make  no  conquest.  To  have  no  aim  is  to  be  at  the  disposal 
of  any  subtle  adversary  that  may  come  along.  This  man 
was  no  loafer  in  Ephesus,  or  he  would  have  been  trapped 
ere  his  day  had  well  begun.  He  had  a  definite  aim,  and  he 
followed  the  gleam. 

And  the  second  thing  is  this,  the  Apostle  was  clothed 
in  the  armor  of  God.  Writing  to  the  Ephesians  who  were 
living  in  this  very  environment,  he  pleaded  with  them  to 
'*put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,''  the  armor  in  which  he 
himself  was  ever  seeking  to  be  clothed.  He  did  not  move 
through  Ephesus  naked  to  the  shafts  of  his  adversaries. 
He  was  girt  about  with  heavenly  equipment,  with  armor 
given  him  from  the  armory  of  God.  You  are  familiar  with 
the  pieces  described — the  girdle  of  truth,  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  the  shoes  of  readiness,  the  shield  of  faith,  the 
helmet  of  salvation,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit — ^not  one  of  which 
has  to  be  forged,  and  shaped,  and  beaten  into  use  by  our 
own  strength.  All  the  pieces  are  ready  in  the  armory, 
waiting  for  the  pilgrim's  call. 

But  mark  this,  every  piece  of  armor  expresses  a  Divine 
relation,  some  open  correspondence  between  the  soul  and 
God.  Look  at  them— *' truth,"  ** righteousness,"  *' peace," 
**faith,"  ** salvation" — every  one  of  them  suggests  a  rela- 
tionship, an  open  highway  between  the  soul  and  its  eternal 
home  in  God.  Or,  if  I  may  change  the  figure,  these  Divine 
relations  are  suggestive  of  **a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth, 
and  the  top  of  it  reaching  to  heaven,"  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  it.  So  that  the  Apostle  moved 
amid  the  adversaries  in  Ephesus,  not  as  an  isolated  unit  in 
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space,  but  in  the  strength  of  invisible  relationships,  and 
compassed  about  with  the  offensive  and  defensive  powers 
of  the  eternal  God.  ** There  are  many  adversaries.^^  **I 
will  tarry,''  but  he  tarried  in  the  Divine  companionship,  and 
'Hhe  joy  of  the  Lord  was  his  strength.*' 

m. 

Now  I  ask  you  my  closing  question :  What  would  a  man  of 
this  kind  make  of  adversaries,  or  what  would  they  make  of 
himt  Place  such  a  man,  with  such  a  quest,  and  with  such 
an  equipment,  among  difficulties  and  fierce  antagonists;  let 
him  tarry  among  them,  and  what  will  he  do  with  themt 
Let  me  once  again  proclaim  one  of  the  great  laws  of  moral 
and  spiritual  health.  It  is  through  our  opposition  that  we 
gain  our  robttstness.  Where  there  is  no  difficulty  we  can 
acquire  no  strength.  A  difficulty  is  more  than  a  test  of  our 
powers,  it  is  a  possible  addition  to  our  resources.  Hard- 
ships do  more  than  try  us;  they  harden  us. 

Here  is  the  law  of  life:  Every  conquered  difficulty 
empties  its  strength  into  our  conquering  souls.  We  drink 
the  blood  of  our  tasks.  We  are  vitalized  by  the  energy  of 
the  enemy  we  defeat.  Measure  for  measure  does  that 
law  determine  our  progress.  When  we  wrestle  with 
an  obstacle  and  vanquish  it,  we  are  enriched  by  the 
precise  strength  of  the  vanquished.  That  is  so  in  the  mental 
realm.  Your  wits  contend  with  a  mental  problem,  and  in 
the  moment  of  conquest  the  strength  of  the  problem  has 
entered  your  mental  fiber,  and  invigorated  your  powers  of 
discernment  and  judgment.  It  is  even  so  in  the  moral 
realm.  Every  temptation  subdued  empties  its  strength  into 
the  treasury  of  our  wills.  If  there  is  confronting  you  to-day 
some  powerful  antagonism,  which  threatens  your  highest 
progress,  then  I  tell  you  that  in  the  armor  of  God  you  may 
conquer  by  quiet  patience,  by  strong  fighting,  by  persistent 
praying;  and  you  may  suck  the  innermost,  secret  strength 
of  your  antagonist  into  the  very  blood  of  your  own 
victorious  self. 
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That  is  what  the  Apostle  Paul  did  in  Ephesus.  '*  There 
were  many  adversaries,''  and  he  tarried,  and  out  of  the 
eater  he  brought  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  he 
brought  forth  sweetness.;  and  thus  by  reason  of  the  very  ad- 
versary he  established  himself  in  holiness,  and  entered  into  a 
more  glorious  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  Do  you  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  midst  of  adversaries  he  found  the  most 
effective  doort  **A  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened  unto 
me."  He  found  a  door  into  richer  life.  He  found  a  door 
into  larger  and  more  wonderful  vision.  He  found  a  door 
into  nobler  and  more  fruitful  service.  Just  where  the 
adversaries  were  most  thickly  gathered  together  he  found 
the  golden  gate.  He  found  the  greatest  treasure  just  where 
he  had  to  fight  the  hardest  for  it.  In  the  "Valley  of  Achor'* 
he  found  the  **door  of  hope.'' 

How,  then,  must  the  Christian  regard  his  antagonisms  t 
He  must  regard  them  as  allurements  to  battle,  as  clarion 
calls  to  more  steadfast  devotion.  Behind  every  antagonism, 
nay,  within  it,  there  lies  imprisoned  a  new  endowment. 
Behind  every  obstacle,  nay,  within  it,  there  is  hidden  a  door 
into  a  larger  life.  In  the  strength  of  the  Lord  God  let  us 
march  up  to  the  antagonism  and  claim  the  endowment;  let 
us  contend  with  the  obstacle  and  find  the  secret  door.  Have 
you  any  adversary  confronting  you  to-day  t  Does  some 
powerful  temptation  stand  in  the  way  of  your  life,  threaten- 
ing your  moral  integrity  t  Move  up  to  it  with  courage. 
Despoil  it  and  make  it  serve  in  your  own  well  being.  Or  is 
some  threat  looming  in  front  of  you,  some  menace,  seeking 
to  turn  you  from  the  path  of  right  t  In  the  strength  of 
God  move  up  to  it  and  convert  its  threatened  lightning  into 
your  own  dynamic. 

**From  strength  to  strength  go  on, 
Wrestle  and  fight  and  pray. 
Tread  all  the  powers  of  darkness  down 
And  win  the  well-f ought  day." 
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THE   VISION  OF   CHRIST 

By  PiOFB8S(tt  Giovanni  Luzzi,  D.   D.,  of  the  Waldensian  Seminarj, 

Florence,  Italy 

Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus. — John  xnJZl. 

The  Greeks  of  whom  John  speaks  were  heathens  converted 
to  Judaism.  They  were  coming  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate 
the  great  Jewish  solemnities  and  to  worship  in  the  temple. 
On  this  occasion  they  expressed  a  wish,  **We  would  see 
Jesus.*'  Very  probably  they  had  already  seen  Him;  what 
they  wanted  now  was  to  speak  to  Him,  to  enter  into  a  closer, 
a  more  intimate,  relationship  with  Him.  And  no  wonder. 
There  was  only  one  place  in  the  temple  allowed  to  these 
Greeks,  the  outer  court;  and  that  place  had  been  transformed 
into  a  house  of  merchandise,  into  a  den  of  thieves.  Now 
these  Greeks  who,  without  any  doubt,  had  already  been  in 
the  Holy  City  for  several  days,  had  seen  Jesus  enter  Jerusa- 
lem triumphantly,  and  had  seen  Him  expel  the  traders  from 
the  outer  court  of  the  temple ;  is  it  therefore  to  be  wondered 
at  if  they  wished  to  see  Him  face  to  face,  to  speak  to  this 
extraordinary  man  who  was  giving  them  back  purified  and 
holy  the  place  which  was  theirs,  and  which  the  traders  of 
the  temple  had  polluted  t 

They  come  to  Philip,  who  bears  a  Greek  name.  Philip 
and  Andrew,  among  the  twelve  disciples,  were  the  only  two 
who  bore  Greek  names ;  and  these  two  act  as  intermediaries 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jesus.  Philip,  a  timid,  cautious 
man,  does  not  dare  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  respon- 
sibility of  the  introduction.  He  asks  Andrew  for  advice.  The 
two  discuss  the  matter;  they  decide  that  the  thing  is  feasi- 
ble, and,  if  I  may  say  so,  the  official  introduction  is  made. 

A  personal  vision  of  Jesus,  such  as  that  which  the 
Greeks  enjoyed,  was  possible  to  the  first  disciples,  to  the 
crowds  among  whom  Jesus  lived  during  His  earthly  minis- 
try; but,  evidently,  it  is  no  more  possible  to  us.  A  vision 
of  Jesus,  according  to  the  flesh,  is  a  thing  of  the  past ;  of  a 
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past  which  does  not  belong  to  us  any  longer.  Nevertheless, 
the  ineffable  wish,  **We  wonld  see  Jesus,'*  still  lingers  in 
the  heart  of  humanity,  and  is  becoming  every  day  more  and 
more  ardent,  more  and  more  imperious. 

Now,  can  this  ardent,  imperious  wish  of  the  human  heart 
ever  be  satisfied  t  Or,  in  other  words,  since  there  is  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  seeing  Jesus  with  the  eyes  of  onr 
flesh,  is  there  a  possibility  of  any  other  vision  of  Jesus  f 

As  soon  as  the  possibility  of  the  vision  of  Jesus,  with 
the  eyes  of  the  flesh,  was  lost,  art  came  forward  to  supply 
that  loss  and  to  give  the  world  and  the  church  another 
vision  of  Christ;  and  that  vision  which  art  made  possible, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  may  have  nurtured  religious  feeling 
in  certain  races  naturally  artistic,  such  as  the  Latin,  but 
to  a  great  extent  it  has  counterfeited  the  historical  truth  of 
religious  facts. 

For  example:  What  is  the  vision  of  Christ,  which  art 
has  made  possible,  in  Latin  countries!  In  the  galleries,  in 
the  homes,  in  pictures,  in  statues,  the  Jesus  of  art  is  gener- 
ally a  child,  a  child  in  the  arms  of  its  mother,  an  impotent 
child  in  the  arms  of  an  omnipotent  mother.  And  as  an 
impotent  child  cannot  give  rest  to  those  who  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden  in  the  great  Qethsemane  of  life,  the  wearied 
eyes  of  believers  go  beyond  the  child  and  rest  on  the  mother, 
who,  inasmuch  as  she  has  loved  so  deeply  and  has  suffered 
so  greatly,  seems  to  be  able  to  sympathize  with  those  who 
suffer,  and  to  love  those  whose  only  need  is  to  be  loved. 

In  the  Latin  church  the  vision  of  Christ  given  by  art 
is  the  vision  of  a  crucifix,  of  a  dead  Christ.  The  great  day 
of  the  church,  in  Latin  countries,  is  no  longer  Easter,  the 
day  of  the  resurrection;  it  is  Good  Friday,  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion.  And  the  deficiency  of  real  life  flowing  from  a 
risen  Christ,  from  a  Christ  spiritually  living  among  His 
own,  the  church  tries  to  supply  with  an  artificial  life,  pro- 
duced by  a  profusion  of  lights,  by  gorgeous  paraphernalia, 
by  resounding  orchestral  music 
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Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  ehnroh  in  Latin  countries 
is  no  longer  Christian  except  in  namef  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  if  souls,  whose  spiritual  needs  cannot  be  supplied  either 
by  an  impotent  child  or  by  a  Christ  eternally  nailed  to  a 
cross,  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  hundreds  of  media- 
tors to  whom  popular  fancy  ascribes  more  life  than  to  Him 
who  is  the  Prince  of  Lifet 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  great  and  interesting 
problem  of  the  relationship  between  art  and  religion;  but  a 
fact  may  well  be  stated  here,  and  it  is  this:  The  Latin 
race,  a  race  of  bom  artists,  ignorant  as  it  is  of  the  Gospel, 
lives,  spiritually  speaking,  on  the  vision  of  Christ  that  art 
has  given  it;  and  the  vision  of  Christ  that  art  has  given  it 
is  beautiful,  but  not  true.  Who  can  say  how  far  art  is 
responsible  for  the  diffusion  in  Latin  countries  of  that  idola- 
try which  has  alienated  the  better  part  of  the  people  from 
the  church,  and  in  the  church  herself,  is  now  creating  such  a 
mighty  reaction! 

We,  the  evangelists  of  the  Latin  race,  are  not  icono- 
clasts ;  we  are  all  lovers  of  art,  but  we  feel  bound  to  remind 
a  race  of  artists  that,  if  Art  wants  to  keep  herself  at  the 
height  of  the  ideal  for  which  God  has  created  her,  she  must 
not  only  be  beautiful,  but  true;  that  she  must  not  correct 
or  supplant  religion,  but  look  unto  religion  for  her  highest 
inspiration  and  for  her  safest  guidance.  A  dangerous  delu- 
sion always  threatens  artistic  natures,  that  of  ascribing  to 
ssthetic  emotion  a  religious  value,  which  it  has  not.  To  go 
out  of  a  church  with  our  eyes  filled  with  tears,  having  heard 
a  beautiful  organ,  touched  by  a  masterly  hand,  fill  the  air 
with  the  pathetic  notes  of  Chopin's  Funeral  March,  is  one 
thing;  but  it  is  not  the  same  as  having  our  eyes  filled  with 
tears  when,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  we  bow  with  hearts 
broken  under  the  weight  of  our  sins. 

There  is  a  second  vision  of  Christ;  that  of  the  historical 
Christ,  which  is  made  possible  by  the  Gospels. 
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The  vision  which  the  Gospels  give  us  of  the  Divine 
person  of  Christ  is  sublime  in  its  ineffable  simplicity.  The 
Gospels  enamor  the  Sunday  School  child  who  reads  them 
with  simple-heartedness;  they  give  plenty  of  solid  food  to 
the  learned;  and  for  the  wearied  human  mind  they  have 
always  been  and  are  what  Elim  was  for  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  a  place  of  rest,  comforted  by  springs  of 
water  and  the  shade  of  palm  trees. 

The  Gospels  are  the  temple  of  God.  Those  who  enter 
the  temple  with  a  longing  to  become  acquainted  with  Christ 
find  Him  there  as  He  really  is,  simple  and  yet  great,  human 
and  yet  Divine,  pure  and  yet  possessing  an  unspeakably  deep 
knowledge  of  the  sinner,  full  of  grace,  truth,  sympathy,  love. 

Do  not  neglect  the  Gospels;  love  them,  read  them  with 
care,  with  humility,  with  faith,  with  a  spirit  of  prayer.  Do 
not  read  them  as  you  would  a  novel;  read  them  as  one 
must  needs  read  an  earnest  book  which  teaches  one  how  to 
live,  and  prepares  one  how  to  die,  a  book  which  does  one 
good  for  time,  and  equips  one  for  eternity.  Do  not  read 
them  as  many  do  who  '* search  the  Scriptures''  to  find  in 
them  a  prop  for  some  peculiar  idea  of  their  own,  or  for 
the  justification  of  some  point  of  doctrine  they  especially 
cherish.  Search  Christ  in  them.  Do  not  read  them  as  many 
others  do,  who  study  the  Scriptures  as  one  would  a  book  of 
dreams,  either  hunting  for  fantastic  interpretation,  or  to 
satisfy  their  morbid  curiosity ;  read  them,  study  them,  search 
them  to  find  out  what  Christ  has  done  for  you  in  the  past 
and  what  He  is  still  able  to  do  for  you  in  the  present.  The 
future,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  will  be  yours,  if  you  belong  to 
Christ,  the  Christ  who  is  God's. 

When,  through  the  Gospels,  we  have  come  to  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  Jesus,  when,  namely,  through  the  Gospels, 
we  have  learned  who  Jesus  is,  what  He  has  said  and  what 
He  has  done  for  us,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  threshold  of 
a  new  sanctuary,  where  a  third  vision  of  Christ  is  made 
possible,  the  vision  of  experience. 
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The  Gospels  leave  ns  in  front  of  a  cross,  in  front  of  an 
empty  sepulcher,  before  the  clond  which  received  Jesus  when 
taken  up  to  the  right  hand  of  His  Father.  That  cross,  that 
open  sepulcher,  and  that  glorious  ascension  are  three  facts 
which  appeal  most  energetically  to  our  mind,  to  our  heart, 
and  to  our  conscience.  A  mysterious  power  issues  from  that 
cross,  from  that  sepulcher,  from  that  ascension.  Long 
before  we  had  found  out  for  ourselves  a  satisfactory  theo- 
logical explanation  of  those  facts,  we  found  ourselves  mys- 
teriously drawn  to  the  foot  of  that  cross  with  all  our  sins, 
near  to  that  empty  sepulcher  with  our  longing  for  life,  to 
that  mount  of  the  ascension  with  a  thirst  for  triumph  and 
for  glory. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you,  what  is  the  cross  of  Christ  for 
yout  Mind  you,  I  am  not  asking  you  what  is  the  theological 
conception  you  have  formed  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Leave 
all  that  to  theologians.  Let  them  try  to  find  out  such  a 
comprehensive  formula  as  to  be  able  to  sum  up  all  the 
significance  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  history  of  Christian 
thought  tells  us  that  that  formula  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered, and  I  tell  you  that  it  will  never  be  discovered;  for,  if 
the  very  angels  in  heaven  have  not  yet  grasped  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ,  but  **  desire 
to  look  into  it'^  deeper  and  deeper,  who,  on  earth,  will  ever 
be  able  to  say  to  the  Christian  church:  **Here,  in  this,  my 
formula  is  the  whole  meaning  of  the  redemption  of  Christ**! 
No ;  what  I  ask  you  is  a  much  simpler,  a  much  more  practical 
thing.  When  laboring  and  heavy  laden  under  the  weight  of 
your  sins  you  felt  that  the  life  you  were  living  was  not 
really  life,  was  not  worth  living,  and  you  went  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  and  threw  your  burden  at  its  foot,  what  did  the 
cross  of  Christ  do  for  yout  Did  you  not  hear  in  the  secret 
of  your  conscience  a  new,  a  heavenly  voice  saying:  **Man, 
woman,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee**t  Did  you  not  experience 
in  your  heart  and  soul  a  something  which  you  had  never 
experienced  before?     Were  you  not  able  to  say,  then,  for 
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the  first  time  in  your  life :  ^  ^  Thank  God,  I  have  at  last  found 
peace  with  Him^  through  my  Lord,  Jesus  Chrisf  t 

And  again:  What  meaning  has  the  open  sepulcher  of 
Jesus  for  yout  Here,  also,  I  am  not  asking  you  what  theo- 
logical idea  you  have  formed  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
Leave  that  also  to  theologians.  Let  them  try  to  find  out 
such  a  deep  formula  as  to  be  able  to  exhaust  the  meaning 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  history  of  Christian 
thought  tells  us  that  such  a  formula  has  not  yet  been 
found;  and  very  likely  it  will  never  be  found;  for  who  wiU 
be  able  on  earth  ever  to  fathom  the  mystery  of  the  dawn  of 
that  first  Christian  Easter  when  once  for  all  ''what  is  mortal 
was  swallowed  up  of  life'*?  No;  here  also  I  am  asking  you  a 
simpler  and  more  practical  thing.  When,  on  the  rough 
road  of  your  individual  sanctification,  surrounded  by  a 
cloud  of  difficulties,  having  perhaps  lost  sight  of  your  goal, 
and  being  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  temptation  of 
looking  backward  to  your  starting  point,  you  lifted  up  your 
heart  in  a  cry  of  distress  to  your  living  Saviour,  who  died 
and  rose  again  that  you  might  have  life  and  might  have 
it  abundantly,  what  was  your  experience?  Was  your 
Saviour  deaf  to  your  cryt  Did  He  not  come  to  your  rescue! 
Did  you  not  see,  did  you  not  feel  His  mighiy  hand  holding 
your  trembling  hand?  Did  you  not  realize  that  He  was 
again  transfusing  His  omnipotent  strength  into  your 
tottering  weakness? 

And  again;  you,  on  whose  horizon  of  life  the  sun  is 
rapidly  setting,  and  all  of  you  who  are  young,  or  in  the 
full  vigor  of  strength,  who  now  and  then  are  surely  struck 
by  the  fact  of  the  uncertainty  and  shortness  of  life,  tell  me : 
When  the  idea  of  your  last  hour,  of  your  passing  to  the 
other  shore  to  meet  your  God,  has  occurred  to  you,  has  the 
thought  of  your  ascended  Saviour  had  no  effect  on  your 
soult  Has  no  vision  full  of  light  and  hope  and  glory  been 
opened  before  your  eyes  by  such  words  as  these:  ''I  will 
receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 
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also'^  or,  ^'Father  •  •  •  I  wDl  that,  where  I  am,  they 
also  may  be  with  me;  that  they  may  behold  my  glory;**  or, 
*'When  Christ,  who  is  onr  life,  shall  be  manifested,  then 
shall  ye  also  with  Him  be  manifested  in  glory  "t 

I  wish  I  had  the  voice  of  an  angel,  to  be  heard  through- 
out the  whole  church  of  Christ.  Then,  to  those  who  are 
content  with  reading  over  and  over  again,  their  New  Testa- 
ment without  ever  thinking  of  trying  to  get  past  the  veil  of 
the  dead  letter,  to  the  living  person  of  their  Saviour;  to 
those  who  think  that  as  far  as  the  Christian  life  is  concerned 
all  is  done  when  the  observances  of  the  church  are  regularly 
kept;  and  to  those  who  in  the  church  sleep  the  sleep  of  the 
just  under  the  shadow  of  the  catechism  which  from  their 
childhood  they  have  known  by  heart,  I  should  say:  Do  not 
be  deceived;  do  not  allow  the  truth,  the  reality  of  things 
to  slip  from  you.  "Co we  tmto  me/'  says  the  Saviour.  True 
Christianity,  the  Christianity  that  really  redeems  and  saves, 
the  Christianity  of  Christ,  is  not  the  worship  of  the  dead 
letter,  is  not  a  sequence  of  ecclesiastical  observances  to  be 
complied  with,  is  not  a  code  of  dogmatic  formulas  acting 
magically  on  the  destinies  of  man,  but  it  is  an  intimate, 
individual  contact  with  a  living  person;  a  contact  full  of 
faith^  of  love,  of  passion,  with  a  living  Christ  who  yields 
Himself  to  us  in  such  measure  as  we  yield  ourselves  to  Him. 
A  fourth  vision  of  Christ  is  possible,  and  it  is  a  social 
vision  of  Him;  that  is  to  say,  a  vision  of  Christianity 
permeating  social  life  and  bringing  with  it  the  solution  of 
all  the  appalling  problems  that  keep  our  modem  life  in 
anxious  suspense. 

No  one  will  deny  the  fact  that  modem  society  is 
diseased.  No  sensible  man  can  help  being  struck  by  the 
abnormality  of  the  lack  of  equilibrium  between  the  enormous 
riches  on  the  one  side  and  the  appalling  misery  on  the  other. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  majority  of  our  modem  innovators, 
in  order  to  solve  the  huge,  complex  social  problem,  is  an 
exclusively  economic  one.    They  want  to  give  society  a  new 
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adjustment.  They  think  of  solving  the  everlasting  conflict 
between  capital  and  labor  by  nationalizing  all  private  prop- 
erty and  centralizing  everything  in  the  hands  of  the  state. 
The  way  to  reach  the  goal,  according  to  them,  may  be  either 
through  revolution;  that  is  to  say,  through  violently  over- 
throwing the  actual  order  of  things  and  creating  a  new  order 
better  able  to  answer  to  modem  needs ;  or  through  evolution ; 
that  is,  through  slowly  permeating  society  with  the  new  ideas 
in  such  a  way  that  the  power  will  one  day  or  other  fall 
naturally  of  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  new  men,  who  will 
then  exercise  it  in  harmony  with  modem  aspirations. 

But  reflection  and  experience  of  men  and  things  ought 
by  now  to  make  those  innovators  understand  that  to  give 
modem  society  a  new  economic  adjustment  is  not  the 
way  of  adequately  solving  the  problems  by  which  it  is  tor- 
mented; ought  by  now  to  make  them  see  that,  at  the  root  of 
the  social  problem,  there  lies  an  ethical  problem,  and  that 
the  economic  problem  will  never  be  adequately  solved,  as 
long  as  the  moral  problem  is  left  unsolved.  And,  thank 
God,  a  feeling  of  moral  unrest  is  beginning  to  pervade  many 
countries,  which  seem  to  long  for  a  mysterious  something 
having  the  power  to  transform,  to  renew,  to  better  men,  and 
to  enable  them  efficiently  to  transform,  renew,  and  better 
society.  Here  and  there  you  hear  the  long  forgotten  name 
of  Jesus  mentioned  again;  and  many  openly,  and  still  more 
secretly,  are  directing  their  hearts,  their  souls,  their  hopes 
toward  Him. 

There  is  something  like  an  unconscious  cry  springing 
from  the  very  heart  of  many  countries,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  much  like  the  cry  of  the  Greeks:  **Sir,  we  would 
see  Jesus.'*  And  it  is  for  us  to  show  them  who  Jesus  is 
and  what  He  can  do  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  of  a 
family,  of  society.  It  is  for  the  church  to  show  in  her  own 
life  what  miracles  of  moral  transformation  may  be  wrought 
by  the  Gospel  of  Christ  sincerely  accepted  and  conscien- 
tiously lived.     Surely,  the  church  herself  is  not  called  to 
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solve  the  economic  problems  of  modem  society;  but  it  is 
for  her  to  show  in  her  own  life  an  epitome  of  what  the 
collective  life  of  future  society  will  be,  if  it  allow  itself 
to  be  permeated  by  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  it  is  for  her  to 
create  the  sentiments,  the  aspirations,  the  moral  energies 
which,  when  put  into  action,  will  transform  again  into  para- 
dise this  beautiful  earth  which  the  sin  and  the  egoism  of 
man  have  reduced  to  a  hell  for  the  greater  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Methinks  the  church  never  has  found  herself 
saddled  with  a  heavier  responsibility  than  at  present  toward 
the  world  **that  groaneth  and  travaileth,''  but  for  which 
Christ  died.  God  forbid  that  it  be  the  fault  of  the  church 
if  Christ  be  dead  in  vain  for  the  world. 

A  last  vision  of  Christ  has  been  promised  unto  us.  It 
is  a  vision  belonging  no  longer  to  the  earth  but  to  heaven. 
It  is  the  vision  we  shall  have  of  Christ  on  the  other  shore. 
It  will  be  an  immediate  and  complete  vision  of  Him.  It  will 
be  a  much  clearer  and  more  glorious  vision  than  that  which 
the  eyes  of  our  flesh  might  have  afforded  us,  or  which  art 
could  ever  have  reproduced  in  painting  or  sculpture,  or 
history  given  us,  or  experience  made  us  to  enjoy,  or 
renovated  society  witnessed. 

Then,  indeed,  ** shall  we  ever  be  with  Him."  The 
delusions  of  life  will  no  longer  darken  His  image  in  our 
eyes;  temptations  will  no  longer  drag  us  far  from  Him;  sin 
will  no  longer  check  our  fellowship  with  Him;  the  din  of 
the  world  will  no  longer  prevent  us  from  hearing  His  voice. 
No  longer  will  it  be  that  He  seeketh  us  without  being  able 
to  find  us;  that  we  seek  Him,  without  being  able  to  find 
Him,  for  we  seek  Him  where  He  is  not.  No,  we  shall  ever 
be  with  Him. 

Ever.  It  is  a  short  word ;  four  letters  only ;  but  what  a 
word!  A  word  which  belongs  no  longer  to  time,  but  to 
eternity.  Father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child,  brother, 
sister,  friend,  will  not  for  ever  be  with  us.  The  solemn 
moment  must  come  when  a  voice  which  all  must  obey   will 
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say,  ^'enough/'  and  we  will  be  severed  from  our  dear  ones, 
and  our  dear  ones  will  be  severed  from  us.  But  if  we  are 
really  children  of  God,  a  day  will  come  for  us  all  in  which 
that  ^^ enough'^  will  be  swallowed  up  in  an  eternal  ever. 
**Then  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord/'  And  during  that 
eternal  ever  our  immortal  souls  which  He  has  redeemed 
'^ehall  go  in  and  go  out,  and  shall  find  pasture."  ''The 
Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  shall  be  their 
shepherd,  and  shall  guide  them  unto  the  fountains  of  waters 
of  Ufe.'' 

Whilst  time  flies  and  the  sun  is  rapidly  setting  on  our 
day,  let  us  gather  round  Jesus  who  died  for  our  sins,  who 
rose  again  to  assure  us  that  our  forgiveness  was  not  a 
dream  but  a  glorious  reality,  who  lives  to  make  intercession 
for  us,  who  is  awaiting  us  in  His  and  our  Father's  house. 
Let  us  say:  **One  thing  will  I  seek  after,''  to  be  able  to 
contemplate,  to  love,  to  follow  my  Saviour;  and  if  now, 
*Hhough  we  see  Him  not,  yet,  believing,  we  rejoice  greatly 
with  unspeakable  joy,"  our  joy  will  be  yet  more  perfect 
and  Divine  when,  at  the  break  of  our  great  day,  we  shall 
meet  Hun  in  glory. 
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THE  IMITATION  OF  CHBI8T 
By  Bev.  Jamss  Mudqe,  D.  D. 

Being  is  more  than  doing,  much  more  than  knowing, 
infinitely  more  than  having.  To  be  rich  is  nothing,  to  be 
strong  is  something,  to  be  wise  is  a  good  deal,  to  be  holy 
is  everything.  It  means  union  with  God.  What  is  a  man's 
real  lifet  It  does  not  consist  in  possessions,  however  abun- 
dant; nor  in  knowledge,  however  complete;  nor  in  achieve- 
ments, however  brilliant  What  a  man  is  in  himself,  in  the 
inmost  springs  of  his  nature,  constitutes  his  true  measure 
and  value.  Character  controls.  *'The  hidden  man  of  the 
heart,''  that  is  he;  not  the  external  but  the  internal,  not  the 
outward  appearance  but  the  inward  existence — that  is  the 
only  thing  which  is  of  great  importance  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Therefore  the  cultivation  of  this  interior  life  is  of 
immeasurable  importance.  The  age  in  which  we  live  is  not 
favorable  to  its  proper  appreciation.  Material  and  com- 
mercial considerations  bulk  overwhelmingly.  Few  people 
care  for  what  they  cannot  see,  hear,  and  handle.  The  dollar 
dominates.  Even  religion  tends  nowadays  to  resolve  itself 
into  social  reforms,  humanitarian  schemes,  and  ethical  pre- 
cepts. The  second  of  the  two  great  commandments  has 
usurped  the  place  of  the  first.  God,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
served  only  through  the  service  of  man.  Subjective  piety 
is  little  esteemed.  Meditation  is  accoimted  a  waste  of  time. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  this  Baal  of  bustle.  There  are  a  few,  at  least,  who  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  contemplation  and  introspection, 
of  waiting  upon  God,  and  taking  time  to  be  holy.  It  is  for 
them  we  write.  They  will  be  glad  to  learn  a  little  more 
about  the  books  that  feed  the  soul. 

Religions  reading  is  one  of  the  prime  essentials  to 
growth  in  grace.    Without  a  taste  for  it,  high  attainment  in 
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spirituality  is  practically  impossible.  The  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  very  few.  Reading  is  not  only  oil  for  the  lamp  of 
prayer,  but  bread  and  meat,  which  may  be  turned  into 
strength  for  Christian  activity.  A  book  is  the  best  preacher, 
and  among  the  best  of  companions.  It  cultivates  the  intel- 
lect, kindles  the  emotions,  and,  through  them,  reaches  the 
will.  It  has  an  invaluable  power  of  suggestiveness.  The 
affections  are  stirred.  The  cold  heart  is  warmed.  The 
laggard  purpose  is  quickened.  Divine  impulses  leap  into  the 
soul  from  off  the  printed  page.  God  speaks  to  the  seeker 
through  the  pens  of  His  choicest  children,  A  truly  Divine 
ordinance  is  the  reading  of  religious  books,  having  high 
significance,  for  Christian  people,  much  above  the  mere 
listening  to  sermons.  Very  unwise  is  he  who  neglects  it. 
On  the  direct  path  to  richest,  rarest  attainments  is  he  who 
omits  no  opportunity  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  those 
standard  works  of  the  ages  which  deal  with  the  **deep 
things  of  God.'* 

And  in  the  list  of  such  standard  works  The  Imitation 
of  Christ  confessedly  stands  first.  It  has  a  wider  circulation 
and  influence  in  Christendom  than  any  book  except  the 
Bible.  It  has  been  translated  into  over  fifty  languages 
(there  are  sixty  different  versions  in  the  French  alone),  and 
is  said  to  have  run  through  more  than  six  thousand  editions. 
It  has  been  called  **the  epic  poem  of  the  inner  life,'*  **the 
aloe  flower  that  centuries  of  devotional  introspection  had 
produced.'*  It  is  a  marvelous  spiritual  mosaic,  made  up  of 
multitudinous  gems  collected  with  infinite  patience  and  skill 
both  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  from  the  vast  mass  of 
uncanonical  but  truly  inspired  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  best  thoughts  of  many  generations  are  here.  There  are 
more  than  one  thousand  direct  references  to  the  Bible,  taken 
from  every  part  and  almost  every  book,  in  lavish  profusion, 
but  mainly  from  the  Psalms,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Gospels. 
It  is  a  hand-book  for  the  followers  of  Christ.    All  spiritual 
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aspirants,  all  healthy-minded  mystics,  all  deeply  devoted 
lovers  of  the  Lord,  all  who  thirst  for  perfection,  all  who 
hunger  after  the  fulness  of  God  and  give  themselves  up  to 
the  hottest  pursuit  of  highest  holiness,  become  exceedingly 
fond  of  this  little  book,  and  find  in  it  a  teacher  at  whose 
feet  they  speedily  learn  to  sit. 

The  work  appeals  to  almost  all  classes.  It  has  a  limpid 
clearness  and  simplicity  which  make  it  intelligible  to  the 
peasant,  yet  a  depth  of  thought  which  satisfies  the  Christian 
philosopher.  There  is  mysticism  here,  but  without  that 
obscurity  which  needlessly  perplexes  and  mystifies.  There 
is  monasticism,  to  some  degree,  for  the  author  was  a  monk, 
but  with  no  taint  of  superstition,  containing  rather  those 
elements  of  genuine  spiritual  religion  which  make  it  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation. 

Who  was  this  monkt  Thomas  Haemmerken  of  Haem- 
merlein  (in  Latin  Malleolus,  or  little  hammer),  the  surname 
coming  to  his  father  probably  because  he  worked  in  metals. 
He  was  bom  (1380)  at  Kempen,  a  little  town  of  the  Prussian 
Rhine  Province,  foriy  miles  north  of  Cologne,  and  hence  is 
usually  called  Thomas  k  Kempis,  that  is,  from  Kempen.  He 
was  educated  at  Deventer,  on  the  river  Yssel,  in  Holland, 
where  Gerard  Groote,  founder  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Com- 
mon Life,  had  established,  at  his  birthplace,  the  first 
house  of  the  order.  Thomas  went  there  when  thirteen,  and 
remained  about  seven  years,  acquiring  an  excellent  degree 
of  scholarship,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future 
saintliness.  When  twenty  he  was  transferred  to  a  monastery 
of  the  same  community  at  Moimt  St.  Agnes,  a  solitary  hill 
near  Zwolle,  capital  of  the  Netherlands  province  of  Over- 
yssel,  where  his  elder  brother  John  was  prior. 

Here,  as  one  of  the  canons  regular  of  St.  Augustine, 
and,  part  of  the  time,  as  sub-prior,  ordained  in  1414,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying  there  July  26,  1471. 
His  remains  are  now  enshrined  in  St.  Martin's  Church  at 
Zwolle,    in    a   magnificent   monument   erected    in    1897    by 
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subscriptions  from  all  over  the  world.    The  mscription  upon 
it  is: 

TO  THE  HONOB,  NOT   TO  THE  MEMOBY,  OP   THOMAS 

1  KEMPI8,  WHOSE  NAME  IS  MOBE  ENDUBING 

THAN  ANY  MONUMENT. 

Under  his  portrait  in  the  convent  where  he  died  is  the 
following  sentence:  *'I  have  sought  everywhere  for  peace, 
but  I  have  found  it  not  save  in  a  little  nook  with  a  little 
book."  His  time  in  the  convent  was  spent  mainly  in  teach- 
ing, preaching,  copying  manuscripts,  praying,  and  writing. 
He  copied,  for  one  thing,  the  entire  Bible,  with  the  utmost 
care.  He  wrote  many  books — The  Soliloquy  of  the  Soul, 
The  Garden  of  Boses,  The  Valley  of  Lilies,  and  various 
biographies.  An  edition  of  his  works  in  three  volumes  was 
published  at  Antwerp  in  1615.  In  person  he  is  described 
as  a  man  of  middle  height,  dark  complexion,  vivid  coloring, 
with  a  broad  forehead  and  piercing  eyes,  affable  toward  all, 
especially  the  sorrowing  and  afficted. 

The  De  Imitatione  Christi  (composed  in  Latin)  was 
first  published  anonymously  in  1418 — so  it  is  thought.  But 
the  earliest  known  dated  manuscript  has  upon  it  1424.  It 
comprises  in  bulk  about  one-tenth  of  the  works  of  Kempis, 
but  is  worth  many  times  more  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  considered  doubtful  whether  he 
really  wrote  it.  The  contest  over  the  authorship  is  probably 
the  most  famous  that  has  ever  been  carried  on  concerning  a 
purely  literary  question.  It  has  been  waged  almost  without 
flagging  for  three  centuries  and  nearly  two  hundred  com- 
batants have  entered  the  lists.  The  chief  name  held  up  as 
rival  to  Kempis  for  the  authorship  was  that  of  John  Gerson, 
the  celebrated  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who 
lived  from  1363  to  1424.  He  was  leader  of  the  Council  of 
Constance,  a  great  theologian,  a  distinguished  writer,  and 
the  most  remarkable  personage  of  his  age.  Many  seem  to 
have  ascribed  the  book  to  hiTu  on  much  the  same  principle 
that  Shakespeare's  works  have  been  ascribed  to  Lord  Bacon; 
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the  idea  being  that  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age  was  alone 
capable  of  so  wonderful  a  volume.  It  is  generally  held  now, 
however,  that  Gerson  could  not  possibly  have  written  the 
book,  and  that  Kempis*  claim  to  the  authorship  is  solidly 
established. 

In  one  sense  he  was  not  so  much  an  author  as  a  collator 
and  transmitter.  For  while  his  work  is  not  without  a  certain 
originality,  it  is  mainly,  as  already  intimated,  a  marvelous 
mosaic  His  art  consisted  largely  in  the  inspired  borrowing 
of  phrases  and  bringing  those  phrases  into  a  vital  organic 
miion.  They  were  the  phrases  that  time  had  proved  to  be 
living  forces  in  the  spiritual  life  of  man,  that  represented 
the  spiritual  experiences  of  many  past  generations.  He 
crystallized  into  perfect  literary  form  the  Godward  yearn- 
ings of  humaniiy;  so  crystallized  them  as  to  supply,  with 
fullness  and  felicity,  an  imperative  want  in  the  mind  of  man. 
He  summed  up  with  well-balanced  intellect  all  that  was  best 
and  sanest,  all  that  was  elevating,  passionate,  and  prof oimdly 
pious,  in  the  earlier  Western  mysticism.  He  is  much  indebted 
to  Eichard  Bolle  and  Walter  Hilton,  mystics  of  England  in 
the  fourteenth  century;  to  Eckhart,  Tauler,  and  Susi,  mystics 
of  Germany;  to  John  of  Ruysbroek  and  Gerard  Groote, 
Flemish  mystics;  also  to  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Bernard, 
especially  the  latter,  who  has  been  called  the  direct  fore- 
runner of  Kempis  and  whose  influence  is  manifest  on  almost 
every  page  of  the  Imitation. 

The  book  is  the  most  representative  utterance  of  that 
phase  of  religious  thought  for  which  these  writers  stand, 
positive,  practical,  non-scholastic,  non-platonic,  a  product 
not  so  much  of  Latin  as  of  German  Christianity,  of  the 
invisible  church  that  was  preparing  the  Eeformation  in 
England,  and  in  West,  Central,  and  Northern  Europe.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ullman  classes  him  with  the  Reformers  because  he 
everywhere  insists  on  the  principles  of  spirituality  and  free- 
dom, because  **he  really  desired  the  self -same  objects  as 
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Luther  and  his  friends,  the  only  difference  being  that  the 
latter  also  prosecuted  them  to  their  outward  consequences/' 

He  does  not  meddle  with  dogma,  he  nowhere  mentions 
the  Pope,  he  makes  war  not  with  heretics  but  with  the  world. 
In  his  eyes  sin  is  the  great  heresy,  and  the  object  of 
continual  hostility.  It  is  the  all-pervading  soul  of  piety  to 
which  he  invariably  looks  and  on  which  he  sets  the  value. 
^*We  must,*'  says  this  German  scholar,  ** ascribe  to  him  a 
real,  although  an  indirect  influence  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
creed,  and  place  him  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  paved  the 
way  for  the  Reformation.'' 

The  basis  of  all  ethical  and  spiritual  progress  he  found 
in  a  profound  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  but  he 
recognized  also  human  solidarity  and  preached  the  service 
of  others  for  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  taught  a  close 
union  with  God,  such  a  union  as  does  not  involve  a  loss 
of  personality.  With  him  the  following  of  Christ,  as  nearly 
perfectly  as  possible,  is  the  only  way  to  sanctity  and  bliss. 
He  emphasizes  not  ceremonies,  not  doctrine,  not  the  word 
of  things  nor  the  word  of  thought,  but  the  Eternal  Word. 
Let  love  of  the  visible  and  love  of  knowledge  go,  he  says, 
that  we  may  commune  with,  and  love,  the  invisible.  Peace  is 
foimd  only  in  the  way  of  humility,  in  the  minding  of  our 
own  affairs,  in  carefulness  of  speech,  in  looking  rather  to 
the  eternal  than  to  the  temporal.  We  must  be  judicial  and 
charitable  in  dealing  with  others,  must  resist  all  earthly  or 
carnal  desires,  renounce  the  world,  live  as  pilgrims,  and 
consider  the  end.  It  is  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  soul 
that  compensates  for  all  else,  that  gives  light  and  life  and 
truth  and  joy.  Strict  obedience  to  the  inward  voice  is 
essential,  and  absolute  devotion  to  the  will  Divine.  We  are 
to  love  the  way  of  the  cross,  and  thus  by  constant  cultivation 
of  the  inner  life  reach  a  paradise  upon  earth. 

But  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  a  few  selections 
from  the  very  words  of  Kempis,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ren- 
dered into  good  English.    We  regret  we  cannot  give  a  larger 
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portion,  but  this  is  the  less  necessary  as  the  complete  work 
is  so  easily  accessible  in  cheap  and  convenient  forms.  Each 
one  should  make  his  own  selections  and  choose  for  repeated 
perusal  those  particular  parts  best  adapted  to  his  individual 
wants.  Being  written  five  hundred  years  ago  and  in  a 
monastery,  the  book  is,  of  course,  not  altogether  suited  in 
every  section  to  our  greatly  different  modem  life.  It  needs 
to  be  perused  with  discretion.  But  its  main  portions  are 
perennial,  and  some  of  its  sentences  are  very  searching. 
We  append  a  few  specimens: 

^*A11  is  vanity  but  the  love  of  God  and  a  life  devoted 
to  His  will.'' 

'*  There  is  no  other  cause  of  perplexity  and  disquiet  but 
an  unsubdued  will  and  immortified  affections." 

''Wherever  thou  art,  turn  everything  to  an  occasion  of 
improvement.'' 

''When  a  man  is  so  far  advanced  in  the  Christian  life 
as  not  to  seek  consolation  from  any  created  thing,  then  does 
he  first  begin  perfectly  to  enjoy  God;  his  heart  is  wholly 
fixed  and  established  in  God,  who  is  his  All  in  All." 

"Enable  me  to  die  to  the  honors  and  pleasures  of  this 
fallen  world." 

"Eestless  and  inordinate  desires  are  the  groimd  of 
every  temptation." 

"Maintain  only  an  unchangeable  resolution  of  obedience 
and  an  upright  intention  toward  God,  and  all  will  be  well." 

"Constantly  choose  rather  to  want  less  than  to  have 
more.  Constantly  desire  and  pray  that  the  will  of  God  may 
be  perfectly  accomplished  in  thee  and  concerning  thee." 

"By  love  of  human  praise  and  fear  of  human  censure 
nothing  but  disorder  and  disquietude  are  produced."  • 

"If  in  all  things  thou  seekest  Jesus  thou  wilt  surely  find 
Hun  in  all." 

"What  thou  art  thou  art;  nor  can  the  praise  of  the 
whole  world  make  thee  greater  in  the  sight  of  God." 
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**Thy  life  must  be  a  continual  death  to  the  appetites 
and  passions  of  fallen  nature;  and  be  assured  the  more 
perfectly  thou  diest  to  thyself  the  more  truly  wilt  thou  live 
to  God.'' 

**When  therefore  we  have  read  all  books  and  examined 
all  methods  to  find  out  the  path  that  will  lead  us  to  heaven, 
this  conclusion  only  will  remain,  that  *  through  much  tribula- 
tion' we  must  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God." 

**  Liberty  of  spirit  cannot  possibly  be  acquired  until 
with  the  whole  heari;  we  are  resigned,  in  all  situations,  to  the 
will  of  God.  Go  where  thou  wilt,  rest  is  not  to  be  found 
but  in  humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will." 

**If  thy  love  were  pure  and  fixed  only  on  Christ,  no 
creature  would  have  power  to  enslave  thee.  Establish 
thyself  in  absolute  resignation  to  His  good  pleasure,  and 
thou  canst  suffer  no  evil." 

**The  fruitful  root  of  every  evil  is  thine  own  unsubdued 
and  selfish  will." 

'^ Abandon  all  and  thou  shalt  possess  all;  relinquish 
desire  and  thou  shalt  find  rest." 

**The  truly  patient  man,  whatever  be  the  adversity  that 
befalls  him,  however  often  it  is  renewed,  or  by  whomsoever 
it  is  administered,  receives  all  with  thankfulness,  as  from 
the  hand  of  God,  and  esteems  it  great  gain." 

**No  evil  is  permitted  to  befall  thee  but  what  may  be 
made  productive  of  a  much  greater  good." 

**For  all  that  befalleth  me  I  will  thank  the  love  that 
prompts  the  gift,  and  reverence  the  hand  that  confers  it" 

**0  Lord  God,  holy  Father,  be  Thou  blessed  now  and 
forever!  For  whatever  Thou  wiliest  is  done,  and  all  that 
Thou  wiliest  is  good.  Let  Thy  servant  rejoice  not  in  himself 
nor  in  any  other  creature,  but  only  in  Thee  for  Thou  only 
art  the  object  of  true  joy." 

**  Perfection  consists  in  offering  up  thyself  with  thy 
whole  heart  to  the  will  of  God ;  never  seeking  thine  own  will 
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either  in  small  or  great  respects;  but  with  an  equal  mind 
weighing  all  events  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
receiving  both  prosperity  and  adversity  with  continual 
thanksgiving." 

**The  righteous  should  never  be  moved  by  whatever 

befalls  him,  knowing  that  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  God 

and  is  to  promote  the  important  business  of  our  redemption. 

[      Without  God  nothing  is  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'* 

**A  holy  life  is  a  continual  feast,  and  a  pure  conscience 
the  foundation  of  a  firm  and  immovable  confidence  in  God.'* 

** Without  love  the  external  work  profiteth  nothing;  but 
whatever  is  done  from  love,  however  trifling  and  contempti- 
ble in  the  opinion  of  men,  is  wholly  fruitful  in  the  acceptance 
of  God,  who  regardeth  more  the  degree  of  love  with  which 
we  act  than  what  or  how  much  we  have  performed.  He 
doeth  much  who  loveth  much;  he  doeth  much  who  doeth 
well ;  and  he  doeth  much  and  well  who  constantly  pref erreth 
the  good  of  the  community  to  the  gratification  of  his  own 
will.'* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  more,  save  perhaps  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  many  aspiring  spirits  who  have  been 
greatly  helped  by  this  incomparable  manual  of  devotion,  and 
have  gladly  testified  to  its  stimulating  influence  on  their 
lives.  Deans  Milman  and  Farrar  speak  of  it  in  high  terms ; 
so  do  Drs.  Pusey  and  Keble.  Leibnitz  greatly  esteemed  it. 
Benan  felt  its  power.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  foimd  therein 
illumination  for  his  dying  hours.  General  Gordon  of  Khar- 
toum gave  away  great  numbers  of  it.  Carlyle  sent  a  copy 
of  it  to  his  mother  with  a  conunendatory  note. 

It  was  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  making  of 
John  Wesley,  with  whose  father  also  it  had  been  a  prime 
favorite.  When  the  youthful  John  first  read  Kempis  he 
said:  **I  saw  that  shnplicity  of  intention  and  purity  of 
affection  are  indeed  the  wings  of  the  soul  without  which  it 
can  never  ascend  to  God,  and  I  sought  after  these  from  that 
hour.'*     So  grateful  was  he  for  the  aid  afforded  him  by 
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the  book  and  so  highly  did  he  prize  it  that,  just  so  soon  as 
he  was  in  command  of  a  printing  press,  he  translated  it  for 
his  people  and  published  it  in  an  abridged  form,  calling  it 
The  Christian's  Pattern,  under  which  title  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern  still  issues  it.  In  modem  Roman  Catholic 
editions,  great  numbers  of  which  are  being  sold,  it  goes 
under  the  name  of  The  Following  of  Christ. 

William  E.  Gladstone  intensely  prized  it.-  He  wrote: 
**I  always  think  Thomas  a  Kempis  a  golden  book  for  all 
times."  And  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Note  Books  refers 
to  no  other  volume  so  frequently  as  to  Kempis,  in  whom  he 
found  a  true  philosophy  of  life,  quoting  from  it  about  one 
hundred  times. 

What  the  book  has  done  for  these  and  for  vast  numbers 
of  others  it  will  do  for  anyone  who  will  set  himself  down 
to  pore  over  its  pages  with  prayer  and  meditation  and  self- 
examination.  There  has  never  been  a  generation  when  this 
sort  of  thing  was  more  needed.  There  is  no  better  path  to 
spiritual  progress  than  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  book, 
and  with  the  others  of  which  this  series  of  papers  will  treat. 

Malokn,  Mass. 
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n.     INTENSIVE   AND   CUMULATIVE    BIBLE    STUDY 
k  By   De.    Louis    Matthews    Swkkt 

In  THE  preceding  paper  we  have  outlined  a  plan  of  study 
which,  if  followed  out,  must  sooner  or  later  bring  the  mind 

I       into  contact  with  the  objective  body  of  facts  which  we  call 

\      the  Bible. 

The  persistent  study  of  books  will  finally  carry  one 
through  the  entire  sixty-six.  The  study  of  words,  seriatim, 
will  one  day  make  our  catalogue  relatively  complete.  So  is 
it  with  poems,  groups  of  books,  historical  periods.     The 

^  number  of  these  is  not  infinite.  In  the  course  of  time  they 
can  be  gone  over.  The  extent  of  the  field  of  study  is 
definite  and  ascertainable.  On  the  other  hand,  intensively, 
the  Bible  cannot  be  thus  meted  out  and  bounded.  Exhaustive 

\  study  of  any  portion  of  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  whole, 
touches  upon  the  infinite. 

Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  know  the  meaning  of 

f  exhaustive  study  in  any  field,  or  have  any  right  to  use  the 
word  as  descriptive  of  our  human  endeavors.    I  have  read 

>       of  a  group  of  English  scientists  who  formed  the  project  of 

I  studying  ** exhaustively**  a  square  yard  of  turf.  The  under- 
taking was  finally  abandoned  because  of  its  unmanageable 

*       magnitude. 

It  is  a  commonplace  but  also  a  great  truth  that  ^^art  is 
long  and  time  is  fleeting.**  The  study  of  the  Bible  in  any 
adequate  sense,  which  contemplates  any  accurate  and  bal- 
anced relationship  between  range  and  depth  of  study,  calls 

'  not  only  for  lifelong  consecration,  but  for  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  planning.  Herein  lies  the  theme  for  our  discus- 
sion in  the  present  section.  The  problem  is,  how  to  fit  such 
a  plan  of  study  into  the  scheme  of  a  busy  and  active  life, 
with  its  absorbing  details  and  its  minute  subdivision  of  time. 

?  The  fatal  flaw  in  most  plans  and  methods  of  work  is 

that  they  are  not  carried  out.    What  elaborate  and  scientific 
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schemes  for  amassing  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  faots,  have  I 
not  seen  go  to  ruin,  not  because  they  were  unworkable,  but 
because  they  were  not  worked  I  Unhappily,  for  many,  the 
machinery  of  the  intellectual  world  is  always  worked  by 
hand.  In  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Southern  China  I  once  saw 
an  ingenious  device  by  which,  as  it  was  supposed,  perpetual 
prayer  could  be  mechanically  oflfered.  A  fall  of  water  turned 
a  wheel,  the  wheel  moved  a  wooden  fish,  and  the  fish  struck 
a  gong  with  his  nose;  all  in  such  accurate  time  that  the 
echo  of  one  stroke  was  still  on  the  air  when  the  next  one 
was  sounded.  This  machine  fits  exactly  the  theory  of  prayer 
which  it  carries  out.  But  there  can  be  no  mechanical  method 
of  study.  A  method  of  study  is  only  a  guide  to  work.  After 
the  plan  is  made,  the  work  remains  to  be  done. 

It  would  seem  not  inappropriate  here  to  point  out  that 
plans  of  study  usually  go  awry  because  they  are  not 
definitely  and  organically  related  to  the  program  of  life  as 
a  whole.  That  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  average  teacher,  religious  and  otherwise,  no  one 
who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the  facts  can  possibly  doubt. 
This  is  unhappily  true  in  a  great  measure  of  the  academic 
teaching  force  as  well  as  of  men  in  the  pastorate  and  of 
laymen  whose  duty  and  privilege  it  is  to  teach.  I  have  been 
told,  by  a  leading  teacher  with  a  wide  clerical  acquaintance, 
that  the  graduates  of  that  particular  institution  who  are 
really  ** doing  anything^*  in  an  intellectual  way  form  an 
almost  negligible  minority.  An  unusually  intelligent  lay- 
man, a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School,  said  to  me  not  long 
ago:  **I  have  not  read  a  book  in  I  do  not  know  when.'' 
It  is  a  practically  universal  fact  that  the  majority  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  Christian  leadership, 
both  as  clerical  and  lay  workers,  are  living  on  the  accumu- 
lation of  student  days  and  openly  lament  the  decay  of  their 
student  life. 

What  is  the  diflScultyt  It  is  not  that  these  men  do  not, 
in  the  aggregate,  read  and  study  a  great  deal.    The  great 
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lack  in  the  lives  of  most  teachers  and  religions  workers  who 
onght  to  be  students  is  a  comprehensive  plan  of  study  which 
unifies  the  student  life.  Vast  stores  of  valuable  energy  are 
wasted  in  sporadic  and  desultory  study  which  lacks  unity, 
consecutiveness,  and  progressive  value.  How  many  public 
men  of  our  acquaintance  are  marked  men  as  knowing  some 
subject  thoroughly  and  well?  How  many  men  among  these 
same  supposed  leaders  of  thought  are  able  at  call  to  dip 
from  their  accumulated  stores  a  really  eflfective  address  on 
any  book  or  passage  of  Scripture  f  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
many,  if  not  most,  of  these  leaders  and  teachers  would  have 
to  confess  that  men  of  the  Bible,  as  they  are  supposed  to 
be,  they  do  not  know  it  and  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with 
it  in  effective  exposition.  In  a  multitude  of  cases  their  only 
salvation  as  public  speakers  is  to  get  away  from  any  chosen 
passage  as  soon  as  possible  into  the  vague,  safe  region  of 
pious  generalities.  May  I  also  say,  by  way  of  emphasis,  that 
these  are  not  random  remarks,  but  are  the  essential  distilla- 
tion of  many  actual  personal  confessions. 

The  difficulty  is  not,  as  many  allege,  the  lack  of  time; 
it  is  the  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  use  of  time.  This 
failure  is  evident  even  in  the  lives  of  men  whose  opportunity 
and  leisure  for  study  are  great.  The  late  President  Harper 
of  Chicago  University  has  said:  **It  is  probable  that  the 
time  of  the  summer  vacation  is  largely  wasted  by  from  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.'* (Trend  in  Higher  Education,  p.  90.)  He 
continues:  **The  long  summer  vacation  is  in  the  case  of 
teachers  intended,  not  for  rest,  but  for  work,  and  yet  it 
may  fairly  be  said  that  the  percentage  I  have  named  utterly 
waste  it,  so  far  as  any  tangible  results  are  concerned  *' 
(ibid.  p.  91). 

If  the  pastor  or  parish  worker  is  inclined  to  retort  that 
no  such  long  vacation  is  at  his  disposal,  he  is  to  be  reminded 
that  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  teacher,  who  works  on  a 
regular  schedule  of  hours,  in  having  or  in  being  able  to  have 
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his  mornings  at  his  disposal.  There  is  time  enough  for  all 
necessary  work  if  it  is  only  used.  There  are  no  lack  of 
examples  either  in  literature,  art,  or  industry  to  show  what 
vast  results  may  be  accomplished  in  the  combination  of 
minute  increments  of  labor  with  a  comprehensive  plan. 
Brick  by  brick  the  great  building  is  constructed;  letter  by 
letter  the  great  book  is  written;  just  as  in  nature,  cell  by 
cell,  the  great  tree  grows. 

Men  habitually  waste  more  time  than  would  really  be 
needed  for  a  noble  life  work  in  the  acquisition  and  expres- 
sion of  knowledge  if  only  the  uncounted  odds  and  ends  of 
time  were  saved  and  used.  The  maker  of  mosaics  may 
build  his  wonderful  pictures  out  of  the  fragments  of  material 
cast  to  the  void  by  other  workers. 

In  order  to  point  the  way  to  such  a  co-ordination  of  the 
study  life  as  will  produce  the  best  results,  I  wish  to  invite 
attention  to  two  aspects  of  the  method  outlined  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  which  have  been  continually  present  but  not 
specifically  pointed  out  and  emphasized.  These  two  hitherto 
unmentioned  elements  in  the  method  may  be  called  intensive 
and  cumulative  study.  By  intensive  study  is  meant  the  close 
cultivation,  by  continuous  application,  of  a  limited  field.  By 
cumulative  study  is  meant  a  method  of  conserving  results 
so  that  one  becomes  a  growing  student  by  the  progressive 
mastery  of  continually  enlarging  fields  of  knowledge. 

In  attempting  to  link  together  these  two  apparently 
unattached  principles,  may  I  premise  that  they  are  more 
intimately  related  than  at  first  appears.  Mastery  of  one 
field  of  knowledge,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible,  is  in  a  very 
real  sense  the  mastery  of  all.  The  pathway  to  true  power 
is  by  the  intensive  cultivation  of  a  defined  tract  by  a  per- 
sistent and  resolute  grappling  with  its  characteristic  prob- 
lems. The  mastery  of  method,  the  conquest  of  mental  laxity 
and  weakness  of  will,  the  acquirement  of  skill  in  handling 
details,  and  persistence  in  meeting  and  overcoming  difficul- 
ties— ^all  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  man  of  power  may 
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best  be  attained  by  intensive  work  in  a  rigidly  limited  field. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  ** thesis'*  in  university  work. 
A  general  command  of  allied  subjects  is  valuable,  even 
necessary;  but  personal  power  and  citizenship  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  those  who  know  are  the  outcome  of  concentra- 
tion and  detailed  mastery  in  a  field  magnified  in  detail  by 
close  observation. 

President  Harper,  in  the  discussion  from  which  I  have 
already  quoted,  points  out  that  **one  source  of  waste  in  the 
educational  machinery  .of  colleges  and  universities  lies  in 
the  dissipation  and  distraction  made  possible  and  even 
rendered  inevitable  by  the  lack  of  care  shown  to  secure 
concentration  of  work  on  the  part  of  both  student  and 
instructor.*'  He  says  also,  in  the  same  connection:  **No 
student  can  profitably  conduct  more  than  three  lines  of  study 
at  the  same  time,  even  when  these  lines  run  close  together'* 
(pp.  91,  92). 

A  more  comprehensive  indictment  of  many  of  our 
modem  educational  methods  could  not  be  framed.  Person- 
ally, I  am  constrained  to  admit  the  justice  of  it.  At  any 
rate,  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  intensive  method 
in  which  the  cultivation,  at  least  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  mental  life,  is  narrowed  and  deepened  is  most  effective. 

One  pertinent  and  ever  suggestive  illustration  occurs  to 
my  mind.  During  five  years  of  a  country  pastorate  my 
intellectual  mentor,  to  whom  I  owe  more  than  words  can 
tell,  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In 
many  ways  he  was  the  most  completely  educated  man  I  have 
ever  known.  In  the  course  of  many  conversations  I  learned 
something  of  the  method  of  undergraduate  training  through 
which  he  had  gone.  In  particular,  I  was  amazed  to  discover 
that  he  had  read  very  few  classical  books,  far  less,  indeed, 
than  any  American  undergraduate  of  my  acquaintance.  But 
with  what  care  those  books  had  been  read!  The  candidate 
for  a  degree  was  expected  to  know  all  that  could  be  known 
concerning  the  books  under   review.     He  must   know  the 
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history  of  the  book,  inclnding  the  nmnber,  character,  and 
standing  of  extant  manuscripts ;  he  must  know  all  the  variant 
readings;  he  must  choose  one  of  the  variants  for  himself 
and  be  able  to  defend  his  choice;  he  must  be  able  to  give  a 
mechanically  exact  translation  together  with  construction; 
he  must  also  give  a  translation  marked  by  literary  finish, 
and  be  able  to  turn  the  translation  back  into  the  original. 
Whether  this  method  prevails  in  the  English  universities 
now  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  method  could  not  fail  to 
ground  in  the  essentials  of  true  scholarship  any  subject 
of  it. 

The  chief  secret  of  intensive  study  is  to  make  repeated 
and  persistent  attacks  upon  the  same  subject.  To  get  at 
the  heart  of  a  Scripture  passage  or  book  it  is  necessary 
to  come  back  to  it  again  and  again  with  a  constantly  aug- 
mented grip  derived  from  previous  encounters.  The  rock 
is  drilled  by  successive  nips  at  its  hard  surface,  which 
yields  to  no  attack  except  that  which  advances  by  degrees. 
The  Bible  yields  its  deeper  secrets  as  does  the  rock,  to  the 
same  maimer  of  gradual  and  persistent  attack.  The  method 
is  essentially  cumulative  because  its  results  appear  in  close 
set,  connected  series.  Each  gain  in  the  way  of  increased 
insight  or  understanding  is  the  result  of  those  previously 
attained  and  would  have  been  impossible  without  them.  The 
process  of  study  is  very  like  mining  by  hand;  each  stroke 
of  pick  or  shovel  breaks  loose  a  bit  of  rock  which  exposes 
a  new  surface  for  attack,  which  previously  was  not  only 
hidden  but  protected.  We  are  occasionally  amazed  by  some 
teacher ^s  or  writer's  flash  of  unexpected  insight.  We  should 
be  inclined  to  attribute  this  achievement  to  a  happy  accident 
and  be  disposed  to  envy  the  man  to  whom  such  things 
happen.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  lies  deeper  and 
is  expressed  in  a  sentence  of  Pasteur's:  *'In  the  realm  of 
investigation,  accidents  happen  only  to  the  mind  which  is 
prepared.'*  The  only  preparation  for  such  experiences, 
which  crown  the  true  scholar's  laborious  life  with  moments 
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of  supreme  delight,  is  in  the  patient  and  persistent  drudgery 
which  binds  day  to  day  in  nnbroken  succession. 

Now,  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  such  a  way  that  propor- 
tion, in  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  work  done,  and  orderly 
progression  are  maintained  calls  for  the  definite  organiza- 
tion of  the  student  life  so  that  every  moment  of  industry 
may  contribute  to  the  foreseen  issue  and  result  of  it  as  a 
whole.  Why  should  not  an  intelligent  man,  with  important 
work  on  his  hands,  plan  his  life,  as  an  architect  plans  a 
building,  in  such  a  way  that  every  spadeful  of  earth  which 
is  turned,  every  stone  which  is  cut,  every  beam  which  is 
shaped,  fits  into  its  place  and  contributes  to  the  result  t 

Waste  of  time  and  effort  in  the  brief  life  of  a  student 
and  teacher  is  monstrous  and  appalling.  It  ought  not  to 
be  and  it  need  not  be.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  our 
intelligence  at  work  upon  the  task  of  organizing  life  as  a 
whole.  Every  day  which  is  related  to  other  days  in  a  scheme 
of  living  which  binds  all  together  and  brings  them  to  a 
focus  upon  a  foreseen  purpose  has  a  double  value,  that  which 
belongs  to  itself  and  that  which  it  gains  from  the  others. 
Every  bit  of  work  which  is  part  of  a  continuous  process 
moving  toward  a  foreseen  end  to  which  many  items  con- 
tribute gains  the  same  enhancement  of  value  by  incorpora- 
tion into  that  which  is  great  enough  to  lend  greatness  to 
all  its  parts.  A  pillar  in  a  temple  is  not  merely  a  pillar;  it 
is  a  part  of  the  temple. 

A  temple  is  not  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  parts  standing 
out  of  relationship,  but  an  orderly  construction  which 
embodies  in  its  unified  complexity  a  great  group  of  ideas. 
The  relationship  of  the  parts  gives  them  enhanced  meaning 
through  the  idea  which  jointly,  not  singly,  they  express. 

A  life  lived  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  plan,  unified  in  the 
pursuance  of  a  purpose,  is  not  a  calendar  of  days,  each  one 
of  which  disappears  as  the  next  takes  its  place.  It  is  not 
a  list  of  unrelated  acts.  It  is  a  great  edifice  into  which  the 
days  and  the  acts  of  life  are  built  and  in  which  they  remain. 
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THE  FUNDAMENTAL  NATURE   OF   CHRISTIANITY 

By  Bey.  John  McDowell 

Having  assured  ourselves  that  the  New  Testament  is  the 
Fundamental  Record  of  Christianity,  we  come  to  study  the 
Fundamental  Nature  of  Christianity.  In  doing  so,  let  us 
note: 

First:  That  the  New  Testament  is  the  sole  warrant  for 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  society.  The  facts  on  which 
the  Christian  system  is  based,  and  the  doctrines  which 
constitute  that  system  are  authoritatively  recorded  nowhere 
else.  The  New  Testament  contains  the  most  ancient  and 
most  authentic  documents  bearing  upon  the  origin,  the 
nature,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Christian 
religion.  All  other  books  speaking  on  Christianity  speak 
with  authority  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  To  it,  therefore,  the 
church  must  turn  for  the  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
from  it  Christian  consciousness  derives  its  creating  truths, 
and  in  it  Christian  experience  finds  its  justification.  Of 
the  religion  which  we  believe  to  come  through  Jesus  Christ, 
the  New  Testament  has  been  proven  to  be  a  genuinely  trust- 
worthy and  reliable  record.  We  cannot  inherit  the  estate 
without  the  title  deeds,  and  the  title  deeds  for  Christianity 
are  the  documents  which  constitute  the  New  Testament. 
Without  these  records  Christianity  could  not  be  understood 
nor  its  influence  continued  or  extended. 

Second:  That,  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  Christianity  is  fundamentally  a  revelation.  In 
support,  of  this  claim  we  submit : 

1.  The  teachings  of  Christ  Himself.  Here  are  His 
own  words: 

a.  (Matt.  XI.25)  *'I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  re- 
vealed them  unto  babes.*' 
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I  b.     (Matt.  XI.27)  ''All  things  are  delivered  unto  me 

of  my  Father;  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but 

[  the  Father;  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father, 

'  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will 

reveal   him/* 

c.     (Matt.   XVI.17)    **And   Jesus   answered   and    said 
I  unto  him :    Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-jona,  for 

^  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 

but  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven."     Christ  is 
our  primary  authority  for  the  conviction  of  Chris- 
tian heari;s  that  our  Christian  faith  is  a  direct 
revelation. 
?  2.     The  teachings  of  Pavl.    In  his  Epistles,  Paul  em- 

phasizes the  fact  that  he  owed  no  indebtedness  to  any  man 
for  his  knowledge  of  Christ.  That  he  regarded  Christianity 
as  a  revelation  is  clearly  and  definitely  taught  in  many 
such  i>assages  as  the  following: 

a.  (Gal.  1.15-17)  ''But  when  it  pleased  God    •    •     * 
^  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 

among  the  heathen,  immediately  I  conferred  not 
with  flesh  and  blood;  •  ♦  •  but  I  went  into 
Arabia,  and  returned  again  unto  Damascus." 

b.  (1  Cor.  n.9,  10)  ''But  as  it  is  written.  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath 
revealed  them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit." 

c.  (Eph.  m.4,  5)  "The  mystery  of  Christ  •  •  • 
in  other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons 
of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed  unto  his  holy  apos- 
tles and  prophets  by  the  Spirit." 

d.  (1  Cor.  XV.3)  "For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all 
that  which  I  received,  how  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins  according  to  the  scriptures." 
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3.     The  teachings  of  Johfi. 

a.  (John  1.18)  '*No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him/* 

b.  (John  xiv.5-7)  **  Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord  we 
know  not  whither  thou  goest,  and  how  can  we 
know  the  wayt  Jesus  said  unto  him,  I  am  the 
way  and  the  truth  and  the  life,  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father  but  by  me.  If  ye  had  known 
me,  ye  should  have  known  my  Father  also;  and 
from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and  have  seen  him,** 

c.  (Rev.  i.l)  **The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto  his  servants 
things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass.** 

It  is  evident  from  both  the  teachings  of  Paul  and  of 
John  that  they  believed  Christianity  was  a  revelation  and 
that  they  proclaimed  it  as  such  to  the  worid. 

Third:  That  in  declaring  Christianity  is  a  revelation, 
we  imply  a  contrast  and  we  establish  a  definite  claim. 

1.  The  Contrast:  When  we  say  that  Christianity  is  a 
revelation,  we  mean: 

a.  That  it  is  not  an  induction  reached  by  the  careful 
study  of  reverent  and  profound  minds  gathering 
a  truth  here  and  a  truth  there  from  the  religious 
ideas  of  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  and  other  nations 
on  the  earth. 

b.  That  it  is  not  an  invention  of  a  gifted  young  Jew 
of  Nazareth,  who  in  a  moment  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion dared  to  think  of  God  as  His  Father  and  died 
a  mariyr*s  death  in  loyalty  to  this  conviction. 

c.  That  Christianity  is  not  the  bold  manifesto  of  a 
group  of  devoted  followers  of  the  young  Jew,  who 
sought  to  get  rid  of  unknown  facts  by  setting 
myths  afloat  about  His  biri;h,  life,  and  death. 

2.  The  Claim:  By  affirming  that  Christianity  is  a 
revelation  we  contend  that  it  is  a  message  from  God,  making 
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somethiag  known  to  men,  which  they  can  absolutely  depend 
npon,  bnt  which  they  otherwise  could  never  have  found  out 
for  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  all  religion  and  all  knowledge  of  God 
hnply  some  action  of  God  revealing  Himself  to  men.  In 
this  sense  God  reveals  Himself  to  all  men.  I'his  Paul  affirms 
in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
and  in  his  speech  at  Athens  and  at  Lystra.  Christianity  is 
not  distinguished  from  the  so-called  natural  religion  by  the 
fact  of  revelation,  but  by  the  fact  of  an  additional  revela- 
tion peculiar  to  itself.  This  additional  and  peculiar  revela- 
tion in  Christianity  consists  principally  in  the  fact  that  God 
reveals  Himself  in  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  men  from  sin. 
It%8  in  Christ,  and  only  in  Him,  that  He  sends  the  revelation. 
In  Him  God  makes  atonement  for  sin,  and  opens  the  way 
for  the  free  return  of  every  sinful  man  who  will.  In  Christ 
He  reveals  Himself  as  gracious  to  sinners,  with  open  heart 
ready  to  receive  them  to  His  favor  when  they  return  to  Him. 

Nay,  more,  according  to  the  revelation  in  Christianity, 
God  not  merely  waits  to  be  gracious  to  sinners  when  they 
return  to  Him;  He  puts  forth  positive  influences  to  arouse 
and  guide  and  draw  to  Himself  sinners  having  of  themselves 
no  disposition  to  come.  **  While  we  were  yet  sinners, '*  says 
Paul,  ** Christ  died  for  us.*'  In  the  Christian  religion  we 
have  a  God  seeking  sinners.  In  all  other  religions  we  have 
sinners  seeking  God.  This  is  the  peculiarity  that  distin- 
guishes the  revelation  in  Christianity  from  all  other  revela- 
tions, and  makes  it  not  a  mere  human  discovery  but  a  Divine 
manifestation,  not  an  announcement  of  a  human  achievement 
but  an  announcement  of  a  Divine  bestowment,  not  merely 
good  advice  but  good  news,  not  a  philosophy  which  saves 
those  who  understand  it,  but  a  Gospel  of  glad  tidings  which 
saves  all  who  believe  it. 

Newark.  N.  J. 
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CONVICTIONS  OF  THE  EAST 

By   Jambs    S.   Galb,   D.   D.,    Missionary    in    Korea 

One  firm  conviction  that  dominates  the  East  is  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  Certainly  He  exists;  who  can  deny  itf  The 
real  problem  is  how  to  attain  unto  Him.  Various  and  often 
pitiful  are  the  ways  employed  to  reach  Him,  and  to  get  His 
peace  established  in  the  soul.  The  Koreans*  name  for  God 
is  Hananim,  the  One  Great  One;  and  as  the  name  suggests 
He  is  the  summum  bonum,  the  aim  and  object  of  mortal 
existence,  but  the  way  to  Him  is  fiercely  obstructed  and 
beset  by  a  thousand  impossibilities.  In  Korea,  as  elsewhere, 
the  terrestrial  pathways  to  the  lonely  hilltops  are  often  worn 
by  feet  that  would  seek  a  celestial  way  to  God.  Their  hearts 
seem  to  say  that  He  dwells  in  the  quiet,  somewhere. 

Only  yesterday  the  abbot  of  one  of  the  largest  monas- 
teries near  Seoul  called  on  the  writer  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  life  was  so  broken  in  on  by  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  world.  **I  would  like  to  get  away,**  said  he, 
**to  some  silent  retreat,  and  there  give  my  whole  time  to 
prayers  and  the  service  of  the  Buddha.*'  Not  only  among 
the  Buddhists,  but  among  Confucianists  as  well,  is  the  idea 
of  stillness  and  quiet  associated  with  God.  Many  Oriental 
seekers  after  God  stop  their  ears  to  the  clangor  and  noises 
that  beset  the  public  pathway  and  seek  the  untrodden  road. 

A  saying  of  a  great  Confucianist  teacher.  So  Kang-ch'ul, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  William  the  Norman,  runs  thus : 
'*God  listens  silently  and  without  noise;  in  the  vast  solitudes 
where  shall  I  find  Himt  Not  in  the  heights  nor  in  the  far 
distances,  but  in  the  quiet  of  the  human  heart.*' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  the  East  finds  most 
wanting  in  Christian  propaganda  is  the  quiet  that  it  has 
associated  with  the  eternal  quest. 

Recently  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  church  in  Korea  said : 
**This  is  not  religion,  all  this  noise  and  confusion  of  com- 
mittee and  assembly — apparatus  and  what  not.    It  wearies 
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the  soul  and  dissipates  the  spirit  of  meditation.    Let's  get 

alone  with  God.*' 

j  Another  conviction  that  holds  the  Oriental  in  its  grip 

I      is  the  fact  of  sin,  and  that  sin  in  some  way  shuts  God  out. 

j       Confucius,  the  Great  Master,  says:    **He  who  sins  against 

L       God  finds  no  place  for  prayer.*'    We  might  say  in  the  New 

Testament  language:    **The  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'' 

Sin  is  a  great  reality  to  Asia,  not  sin  just  as  it  is  explained 

^      in  the  Bible,  a  slightly  different  phase  of  it,  and  yet  sin. 

I       Its  awfnl  form  moves  across  every  human  life,  bringing  in 

its  rear  deadly  accompaniments.    How  shall  we  get  rid  of 

it!  is  a  burning  question  that  touches  all  conditions  of  the 

day.    Sin  may  be  bought  and  sold;  sin  may  be  atoned  for; 

^      sin  may  be  hoodwinked  and  cajoled ;  sin  is  a  great  and  awful 

I       fact.     Sin  with  its  brood  of  ill-luck,  and  misfortunes,  and 

sorrow,  and  tears,  accompanies  this  mortal  existence,  says 

the  Buddhist. 

To  the  Confucianist  it  evidences  departure  from  the 
Five  Principles  of  Worth:  Love,  Truth,  Good-form,  En- 
^  lightenment,  and  Faith.  How  to  rid  oneself  of  the  results 
of  sin  that  envelop  human  existence  as  the  serpents  enwrap 
Laocoon  is  a  great  question.  His  frequent  way  is  an  entente 
cordials  with  the  ruling  spirits  thereof.  He  gives  them 
food  and  drink,  says  many  prayers,  offers  prostrations. 
He  has  planned,  too,  a  method  somewhat  like  the  scape- 
goat of  Leviticus.  At  his  New  Year  season  he  writes  out 
a  list  of  temptations  and  errors  that  are  likely  to  beset  his 
pathway,  and  has  them  placed  in  the  inner  heart  of  a  straw 
manikin.  He  encloses  a  little  money  also,  and  then  calls 
on  any  daring  passer  to  accept  of  his  forbidden  fruit  and 
all  the  evils  that  go  with  it.  This  scavenger  of  the  gods, 
who  has  no  soul  worth  speaking  of,  comes  digging  about 
among  these  cast-off  spiritual  remnants  for  the  few  stray 
cash  that  accompany  them,  and  takes  with  them  all  the  evils 
that  accrue.  Thus  are  the  fruits  of  sin  transferred  from 
one  to  another. 
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The  writer,  speaking  of  the  scapegoat  to  a  class  of 
men,  said  that  it  represented  the  removal  of  sin  far  out  of 
the  camp  and  away  into  the  unknown.  He  remarked  that 
some  Western  interpreters  thought  it  meant  an  oflfering  to 
Azazel,  a  field  demon,  but  this  at  once  brought  down  a 
general  protest  from  the  class,  which  said  that  that  was 
never  God's  way  of  resisting  devils.  That  was  the  old 
pagan  way.  The  scapegoat,  they  held,  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  enlightened  conscience  to  mean  simply  the  departure 
of  sin  from  the  sinner,  and  by  no  means  an  ofiFering  to  a 
demon. 

Another  conviction  held  fast  by  Asia  is,  that  man  must 
sufiFer  many  trials  and  must  overcome  temptations  to  reach 
the  place  of  peace.  **Ko-jin  kam-nai"  (if  we  are  patient 
with  the  bitter,  the  sweet  will  come)  is  an  old  saying  of  the 
East.  These  sayings  are  reflected  in  the  classics  of  Con- 
fucius, and  are  well  known  to  the  multitude.  He  that  would 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  the  gods  must  overcome. 

My  friend  Keel  who,  as  a  Taoist,  used  to  spend  a  hun- 
dred days  in  prayer,  poured  cold  water  over  his  head  to 
dissipate  the  sleep  that  would  attack  him  like  an  armed 
band.  He  conquered  and  felt  the  joy  in  his  soul.  To  over- 
come in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  has  been  one  of  the 
purposes  of  Asia,  just  as  the  West  has  busied  itself  with 
fighting  through  ice  packs  and  hummocks  for  an  ideal  point 
called  *Hhe  pole.'*  All  Asia  has  not  fought  and  suffered 
for  such  ideals  as  these,  but  its  **holy  men''  have,  and  there 
are  always  the  so-called  **holy  men." 

In  the  pathway  of  ease  and  self -delight  the  meditative 
hearts  of  Asia  see  no  hope.  How  truly,  with  these  convic- 
tions in  hand,  are  the  thinking  ones  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  book  called  the  Bible  when  once  they  come  squarely  up 
against  its  announcements  and  invitations. 
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THE   BIBLE— AS   TO   ASIA 

By  Ti  SAKe-CHAi,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Korean  Legation  in  Washington, 
and  later  Secretary  of  the  Korean  Cabinet     Translated  by  De.  Jamss  S.  Gaub 

East  and  West  are  the  same,  since  the  people  of  the  world 
were  made  by  one  and  the  same  God,  who  supplies  all  needs 
and  is  the  origin  of  all  life.  But  the  world  has  forgotten 
God,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  in  its  beliefs;  and  races  are 
divided  one  from  another.  Differences  of  location  and  habit 
draw  the  hearts  of  men  after  them,  and  in  the  wake  of 
difference  of  hearts   appears  difference  of  religions. 

The  Bible  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  comes  now 
to  us  from  the  West,  and  as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  East 
Asia,  we  ask,  what  are  the  Bible's  prospects  for  the  future! 

First:  Let  us  notice  the  difficulties  in  its  way.  Many 
religions  exist  in  Asia,  but  few  have  any  basis  of  origin. 
Let  us  drop  others  and  consider  only  the  two  greatest — 
Confucianism  and  Buddhism. 

Buddhists  say  that  man's  life  and  death  are  all  on  the 
wheel,  ever  revolving,  never  resting.  Good  and  evil  in  this 
life  become  glory  and  shame  in  the  next,  each  bearing  its 
fruit.  They  say  that  the  after-life  may  be  one  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  that  these  creatures  in  their  turn  may  again 
transmigrate  into  men,  so  that  social  distiuctions  that  now 
exist,  of  high  and  low,  and  wealth  and  poverty,  rest  on  our 
relation  to  the  Buddha. 

Confucianists  say  that  life  and  death  exist  of  themselves. 
The  term  **of  themselves''  means  the  laws  of  Nature  and 
Spirit.  When  Nature  and  Spirit  join  hands,  man  is  bom, 
and  when  the  two  separate  and  say  good-by,  man  dies.  The 
soul  is  like  the  smoke  that  ascends,  while  the  body  is  like 
the  clod  of  earth  that  falls.  A  good  man's  receiving  blessing 
and  a  wicked  man's  being  punished  all  pertain  to  this 
present  life  and  to  his  posterity. 

The  origin  of  these  two  religions  is  of  the  earth,  earthy; 
and  any  attempt  to  mix  resurrection  and  eternal  life  with 
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them  is  like  mixing  charcoal  fire  with  ice.  Confucianism 
and  Buddhism  were  bom  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord, 
and  so  have  been  long  preached,  have  a  great  literature  back 
of  them,  and  are  deeply  engraven  on  the  soul  of  the  Eastern 
man.  Their  tentacles  fasten  themselves  on  to  his  under- 
standing as  the  opium  habit  grips  the  smoker.  They  con- 
stitute the  world  in  which  he  is  bom  and  grows  up;  they 
constitute  his  basis  of  morality;  laws  and  governments 
regard  them  as  the  foundation  stone.  Literature  springs 
from  their  source.  Where  ignorance  and  barbarity  exist 
Christianity  may  be  easier  to  propagate,  as  one  distributes 
food  and  drink  easily  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty;  but  in  the 
more  enlightened  East,  though  fed  often  on  chaff  and  tail- 
ings, men  think  that  they  are  well  fed,  and  do  not  wish  to 
try  new  fare,  hence  a  large  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the 
propagation  of  its  teachings. 

Second :  If  we  take  a  closer  view,  however,  a  matter  of 
advantage  to  the  Bible  exists  from  these  two  religions,  an 
advantage  that  will  serve  to  help  its  introduction.  The  ques- 
tion would  naturally  be  asked:  How  can  they  so  serve! 
Our  answer  is  that  in  the  Confucian  writings  there 
is  much  about  God;  how  God  made  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth;  how  He  gave  to  each  his  particular  nature;  how  He 
locates  us  each  and  all;  how  God  gives  to  man,  according  to 
his  works,  rewards  and  punishments ;  how  that  when  we  sin 
against  God  there  is  no  place  for  prayer.  Though  they  do 
not  tell  about  the  form  of  God,  or  God  manifest,  yet  we 
might  say  that  they  stand  as  prophets  of  the  East  outside 
the  chamber  window,  looking  from  the  distance  and  seeing 
His  dim  resemblance,  but  not  being  sure  of  His  exact 
appearance  or  of  His  spoken  words. 

In  Buddhistic  literature,  too,  they  tell  definitely  of  sin, 
also  that  man  after  death  may  suffer  in  hell;  that  he  may 
rise  again  to  a  recurrence  of  suffering;  also  that  being  bom 
again  he  may  become  a  bird,  beast,  or  reptile.  Although  they 
do  not  know  just  what  sin  results  from,  nor  how  good  and 
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'  tind  Ood  ky  still  in  their  fear  of  sin  a  pace  is  set  for  those 
who  would  learn  of  Christianity.  People  taught  in  these  two 
I  religions  know  a  little  of  God,  praise  what  is  good,  and 
I  condemn  what  is  evil.  Even  among  the  illiterate,  brought  np 
in  the  atmosphere  of  these  two,  men  differ  from  those  in 
total  darkness.  When  they  hear  the  truth  it  strikes  the 
ear  familiarly,  and  they  soon  come  to  know.  Conscience 
that  loves  good  and  hates  evil  unfolds.  We  might  liken  it 
to  ploughed  and  weeded  land,  where  by  simply  throwing  in 
seed  one  gets  great  return  from  little  labor.  Thus  we 
might  say  that  the  Bible  will  find  a  readier  welcome  in  the 
East  than  elsewhere. 

Third:  What  advantage  shall  we  get  from  the  Bible! 
God's  various  works  of  creation  and  providence  are  all  done 
for  the  sake  of  the  himian  race.  His  care  for  the  body, 
wfaiA  is  a  visible  thing,  is  evident;  but  as  for  the  soul,  it 
being  invisible,  its  questions  and  needs  are  harder  to  grasp. 
Eeligion  pertains  to  the  nourishment  and  care  of  the  soul. 
Can  one  say  that  the  religions  of  the  East  provide  it!  There 
are  many  religions  but  little  food  for  the  hungry  heart.  The 
great  religions  of  Confucius  and  Buddha  have  won  a  place 
in  the  world  of  the  East,  and  yet  they  were  created  by  men 
themselves;  can  they,  therefore,  ever  satisfy  the  longings  of 
a  God-created  soul!  The  soul  that  God  has  given  can  never 
be  satisfied  except  by  the  presence  of  God  Himself.  Even 
the  most  ignorant  among  men  admit  this.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  were  given  by  God,  partly  by  word  of  mouth, 
partly  by  revelation,  partly  by  His  moving  on  the  spirits 
of  men,  partly  by  the  prophets,  who  in  speaking  their  words 
gave  forth  the  utterances  of  the  Most  High.  Last  of  all  God 
sent  Jesua  so  that  the  world  that  had  never  seen  His  face 
might  see.  Can  we  then  say  that  the  Bible  was  made  as 
were  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  Buddha  t 

Any  country  following  a  religion  bom  of  man  knows 
only  very  imperfectly  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  cannot 
but  reckon  man's  ability  and  man's  XK)wer  of  first  import- 
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ance.  They  forget  that  prosperity  and  national  greatness 
are  in  the  power  of  God  also.  Because  they  build  on  the 
wisdom  of  man,  living  and  teaching  with  his  thoughts  only 
in  mind,  they  drift  into  the  region  of  the  lost,  where  jealousy 
and  suspicion  rule.  If  we  read  the  history  of  the  Jews  we 
find  that  some  kings  obeyed  God  and  were  blessed  of  Him; 
some  kings  disobeyed  and  demonstrated  where  destruction 
comes  from.  If,  then,  we  speak  of  the  needs  of  the  soul  of 
man  or  the  needs  of  a  nation,  the  first  step  thereto  is 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible. 

Fourth:  There  is  no  way  now  of  escape  from  its  wide 
invasion.  It  must  go  forth  through  all  the  East.  For  the 
very  reason  that  one  loving  Father  likes  all  His  children 
equally,  it  must  go.  God  never  reckons  one  soul  especially 
precious  and  one  less  precious.  A  good  king  cares  for  all 
his  people,  every  one;  his  subjects  in  all  places  and  of  all 
orders  are  alike  of  concern  to  him.  How  much  more  God, 
who  is  the  King  of  kings,  and  the  loving  Father  of  the  whole 
race  of  men!  When  the  Lord  went  back  to  heaven,  among 
the  very  last  words  He  said  on  earth  were:  **Ye  shall  be 
witnesses  of  me  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.*'  This  takes  in 
the  last  and  least  comer  possible,  leaving  none  out.  This 
is  God's  thought,  and  though  earth  and  heaven  pass  away, 
His  thoughts  can  never  fail.  Man  is  so  selfish  that  he  is 
loath  to  go  forth  to  tell  it;  man  is  so  stubborn  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  hear  it,  but  go  forth  they  must  and  hear  it  they 
must.  If  the  preachers  and  the  hearers  do  not  obey,  the 
reward  of  disobedience  will  be  theirs. 

The  present  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  East  is  God's 
appearance  to  Asia,  and  is  the  fulfilment  of  His  great 
thought.  In  the  days  of  old  the  Jews  refused  Christ  and 
crucified  Him,  but  God  brought  Him  forth  from  the  dead 
and  raised  Him  to  eternal  life,  and  has  brought  His  presence 
into  East  Asia  to-day.  If  we  do  as  did  the  Jews,  our 
reward  will  be  as  theirs.    Therefore  there  is  nothing  for  it 
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but  persistent  Bible  propaganda  thronghont  all  parts  of 
the  Orient, 

Fifth:  The  outcome  of  the  Bible *s  invasion  of  the  Blast 
will  be  something  like  this.  God  created  the  sun  and  placed 
it  in  the  heaven  to  lighten  the  earth  as  it  revolves  before 
it,  so  that,  as  it  turns,  the  place  first  lighted  comes  back  once 
more  into  the  sunshine.  He  has  shot  His  beams  all  round 
the  revolving  world  and  now  comes  back  once  more  to  Asia. 
He  started  from  Judea  and  Judea  is  Asia.  When  He  first 
came,  if  the  Jews  had  received  Him  gladly  and  had  obeyed 
His  voice,  I  wonder  if  His  light  would  have  found  it  as 
difficult  to  journey  forth  as  it  has  done.  When  Paul  preached 
the  Holy  Spirit  forbade  him  going  Asiaward,  but  sent  him 
to  Greece  and  Rome.  Thither  he  journeyed,  and  thus,  from 
the  East,  went  His  light  Westward,  filling  Europe.  From 
Europe  it  rolled  on  still  with  the  sun  across  to  America. 

From  creation  America  had  lain  hidden  in  mystery, 
waiting  till  His  light  should  shine.  When  it  came  it  was  like 
a  flaming  beacon  illuminating  the  world.  Then  it  crossed 
the  Pacific  once  more  to  Asia.  Korea,  that  stands  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  East,  was  one  of  the  first  to  catch  its 
beams.  If  we  read  the  history  of  two  thousand  years  ago 
we  find  that  Judea,  situated  at  the  extreme  West,  was  its 
origin;  and  yet  Judea  was  little  of  territory  and  weak 
among  the  nations.  A  very  strange  parallel  it  seems  to 
Korea  herself.  To  begin  with,  God  sent  His  Son  to  so  little 
and  so  poor  a  nation;  to  end  with,  may  He  not  have  sent 
Him  to  poor  little  Korea  to  lighten  great  Asia! 

God  planted  the  seed  of  life  in  far  off  Judea,  and  let 
the  leaves  and  branches  grow  forth  abundantly  in  Europe 
and  America,  but  the  fruits,  will  they  not  be  for  Asia  still  t 

We  pray  that  His  eternal  kingdom  may  come  to  the 
earth,  and  that  the  New  Jerusalem  may  indeed  be  founded. 
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AN  EXEGETICAL  NOTE  ON  TEMPERANCE 

Bj  Bbv.  Jahxs  Wallace,  D.  D. 

HowBYBB  it  may  have  been  when  the  Authorized  Version  of 
the  Bible  was  made,  it  is  certain  that,  as  now  commonly 
miderstood,  ** temperate'*  and  ** temperance"  are  not  correct 
renderings  of  the  Greek  words  they  were  used  to  translate. 
Nor  can  the  King  James  translators  urge  the  example  of 
the  Vulgate  in  justification.  Jerome  and  the  revisers  of  the 
Vulgate  apparently  understood  the  true  import  of  the  Latin 
tempera  and  temperatio  better  than  the  King  James  trans- 
lators knew  their  derivatives.  Tempera  means  to  do  (mix^ 
prepare,  etc.),  in  due  measure. 

With  such  meanings,  tempera  and  temperatio  were 
rightly  judged  unfit  equivalents  of  the  words  which  their 
derivatives  **  temperate '^  and  *  temperance '*  were  used  to 
render  in  our  Authorized  Version.  These  words  are:  The 
adjective,  i-ptp*"^^?,  («v,  in,  within,  and  xpixog,  power,  mastery) 
having  inner  power,  or  mastery,  self-mastering,  self- 
controlled,  whence  the  noun  if^ax^la^  self-mastery,  self- 
control,  and  the  verb  iT^ax€{>o]^oti^  to  exercise  or  practice 
self-mastery  or  self-control. 

The  following  are  the  references  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  the  three  renderings: 

Acts  XXIV.25,  ^*  reasoned  of  righteousness, 

(A.  V.)  temperance. '' 
(R.  V.)  self-control. 
(V.)  castitas. 
Gal.  V.23,  ^^faithfulness,  meekness, 

(A.  V.)  temperance. '* 
(R  V.)  self-control. 
(V.)  castitas. 
2  Peter  1.6,  in  scale  of  virtues,  ^^  knowledge, 

(A.  V.)  temperance. '^ 
(R.  V.)  self-control. 
(V.)  ahstinentiam. 
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Titus  1.8,  of  the  bishop,  **jiist,  holy, 

(A.  V.)  temperate/' 
(R.  V.)  self -controlled. 
(V.)  continentem. 
1  Cor.  vn.9,  (verb)  ^*But  if  they  can  not  contain." 
(B.  V.)  **But  if  they  have  not  continency." 
(V.)  ^^Quod  si  non  se  continent/' 
Here  the  Bevised  Version  is  good  but  why  not  make 
the  meaning  conform  to  that  of  the  noun  and  adjective,  thus : 
*'But  if  they  do  not  practice  self-control  t" 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  manifest  improve- 
ments in  the  Bevised  Version  are  offset  in  a  measure  by  the 
introduction  of  *^ temperate'*  in  three  places  where  the 
Authorized  Version  does  not  use  it  at  all  nor  the  Vulgate 
its  original,  temperatus. 

The  Greek  adjective  so  rendered  is  vti^aXtog,  having  also 
the  form  vvj^aXtog,  wineless,  not  of,  or  using,  wine,  abstinent, 
sober;  so  also  the  verb  vi^^ci),  to  drink  no  wine,  be  abstinent, 
sober. 

The  use  of  wine  temperately  or  moderately  is  no  part  of 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  As  *  temperate''  does  suggest 
to  the  mind  of  many  a  moderate  use,  or  some  use,  of  drink, 
it  should  have  been  scrupulously  avoided  as  was  done  in  the 
Vulgate.  ^* Abstinent''  would  have  been  both  more  accurate 
and  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  instances  of  the  use  of  ** temperate"  in  the  Bevised 
Version  are  as  follows: 

1  Tim.  in.2,  of  the  bishop, 

(A.  V.)  ^*vigilant  (vt)(paXtov),  sober, 


(B.  V.)  temperate 

(V.)  sohrium, 
Tim.  ra.2,  of  wives, 
(A.  V,)  *^grave, 
(B.  V.)  grave, 
(V.)  ptMlicas, 


sober-minded, 
prudentem, 

not  slanderers, 
not  slanderers, 
non  detrahentes. 


of  good 
behavior." 
orderly. 
ornatum. 

sober." 

temperate. 

sobrias. 
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Titns  n.2y  of  aged  men, 
(A.  V.)  *^be  sober,    grave,  temperate/' 

(R.  V.)  temperate,    grave,  sober-minded. 

(V.)  sobrii,  pudici,  prudentes. 

In  this  last  reference,  however,  the  Authorized  Version 
errs  in  translating  aw^povag,  **  temperate, '*  which  the  Revised 
Version  more  accurately  renders,  **  sober-minded '*  and 
the  Vulgate  still  better  renders,  prudentes,  ** prudent,*' 
**  discreet/' 

In  condensation,  then,  let  it  be  noted  that  there  are  no 
words  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  that  can  be 
accurately  rendered  ** temperate"  and  ** temperance,"  as 
those  words  have  been  generally  understood  in  English,  bnt 
that  the  Greek  words  so  rendered,  whether  in  the  Authorized 
Version  or  Revised  Version,  mean  *^ self-mastery,"  ** self- 
control,"  **  self -controlled,"  and  (in  Timothy  and  Titus) 
^^  abstinent,"  and  that  the  *  temperate"  of  Titus  n.2,  in  the 
Authorized  Version  should  be    ** prudent"  or  ** discreet.*' 

In  other  words,  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  New  Testa- 
ments are  stricter  in  their  teaching  on  the  so-called  **  tem- 
perance" question  than  the  two  English  versions. 

Macalesteb  Golleob,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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BIBLE    STUDY    PROGRAMS 

THE  BOOK  OP  EXODUS 
By  WnsBT  W.  Whiti 

The  chief  end  of  these  Bible  study  programs  is  to  stimu- 
late and  to  direct  the  reader  to  find  results  for  himself.  We 
have  many  requests  for  guidance  in  home  study.  Our  desire 
is  to  furnish  here  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  the  Book  of  books  more  perfectly. 

**Hope  you  wiD  get  along  well  with  your  Exodus, '^  said 
a  friend  as  I  came  into  my  study  to  prepare  this  article. 

May  the  hope  be  realized.  The  expression,  **Your 
Exodus/*  lingers  in  the  mind  after  several  hours.  It  sug- 
gests the  verse  in  First  Peter,  ^*Yea,  I  will  give  diligence 
that  at  every  time  ye  may  be  able  after  my  Exodus  to  call 
these  things  to  remembrance,"  and  also  those  words  of  Luke 
about  our  Lord  (Luke  ix.30,  31),  **And  behold,  there  talked 
with  him  two  men,  who  were  Moses  and  Elijah;  who 
appeared  in  glory,  and  spake  of  his  Exodus  which  he  was 
about  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem." 

Doubtless  many  a  reader  of  these  lines  will  be  tempted 
to  turn  to  these  passages  to  know  if  I  have  quoted  them 
correctly.  Our  revisers  have  written  ** decease,"  and  in  the 
margin  is  the  word  departure.  The  word  is  really  Ex-odos, 
which  is  of  purely  Greek  derivation,  meaning  the  way  out. 

Your  Exodus,  my  Exodus,  his  Exodus. 

We  are  to  study  the  book  in  the  Bible  called  Exodus. 
The  student  is  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  program 
for  Genesis,  published  in  The  Bible  Magazine  for  January, 
1913.  Will  you  not  at  once  consider  the  appropriateness  of 
the  name,  and  state  the  same  to  some  friend  or  write  it  down 
in  brief  form!  You  would  do  well  after  this  brief  statement 
to  spend  some  time  in  writiag  out  fully  all  you  know  about 
Exodus.  I  mean  all  about  its  contents.  To  this  end  draw 
a  diagram  similar  to  that  used  in  the  study  of  Genesis,  and 
usiug  the  spaces  allotted  to  chapters,  see  how  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  you  can  recall  and  locate  in  its  place. 
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EoYPT  Onb  of  thb  Eybs 

If  70a  do  not  at  onoe  recognize  the  import  of  this  sub- 
title, refer  to  the  program  for  Genesis,  and  read  until  you 
discover  the  meaning. 

The  way  in  is  indicated  in  the  first  book  of  the  Bible ; 
the  way  out,  the  Exodus,  is  indicated  in  the  second  book. 

The  way  into  where!  The  way  into  Egypt.  The  way 
out  of  where!  The  way  out  of  Egypt.  The  way  to  where T 
So  far  as  Exodus  is  concerned,  what  is  the  answer!  See 
references  in  chapters  15-19,  glancing  through  the  chapters 
themselves  and  writiag  down  the  expressions  in  order,  in  a 
column  on  the  page — the  expressions  which  indicate  places  of 
arrival  and  departure.  Compare  Numbers  i.l  for  suggestion 
about  time  of  sojourn  at  Mount  Sinai.  What  passage  in 
Exodus  found  above  indicates  the  length  of  the  period  of 
travel  between  Egypt  and  Sinai! 

The  Mystbby,  the  Mount,  and  the  Midst 

What  have  these  three  words  to  do  with  our  study!  Surely 
the  place  of  the  second  is  clear.  There  is  a  mountain  in 
Exodus,  and  it  is  very  prominent.  In  thinking  of  this  mount 
it  may  help  us  in  remembering  the  contents  of  Exodus  as 
a  whole  to  note: 

1.  The  book  of  Exodus,  which  contains  forty  chapters, 
has  in  its  19th  and  20th  chapters  (which  are  located 
just  half  way  through  the  book)  the  story  of  the 
arrival  at  Mount  Sinai  and  the  giving  of  the  Ten 
Commandments  there. 

2.  So  that  we  may  think  of  the  whole  book  as  associated 
with  Mount  Sinai  thus :  The  first  half  of  it  is  about 
the  children  of  Israel  going  out  of  Egypt  to  Mount 
Sinai,  and  the  second  half  of  it  is  about  what  hap- 
pened at  Mount  Sinai.  Thus  we  have  a  handle  with 
which  to  carry  Exodus  in  our  mind.  The  very  fact 
that  it  is  a  mountain,  and  a  fiery  one,  is  acceptable 
to  the  mind  so  far  as  remembering  is  concerned. 
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Genesis  and  Exodus 

What  country  did  Genesis  get  us  into!  Out  of  what  country 
does  Exodus  take  ust  What  did  we  call  Egypt  and  Babylon 
in  our  study  of  Genesis?  Who  was  the  man  who  got  Israel 
into  Egypt t  Out  of  what  country  did  Israel  got  Who  got 
them  into  that  country!  Who  got  them  out  of  Egypt t 
What  six  names  were  suggested  for  covering  Genesis  bio- 
graphicallyt  What  two  names  of  the  six  are  most  vitally 
related  to  the  experiences  of  Egypt,  and  should  be  linked 
inseparably  with  the  name  of  Moses  t  What  name  is  most 
prominent  in  Exodus  t 

Exodus  in  Outline 

Do  not  refer  to  the  diagram  of  Exodus  accompanying  this 
article  in  the  early  stages  of  your  study.  It  would  be  better 
for  you  to  make  one  for  yourself,  taking  the  suggestions 
about  to  be  given. 

1.  Draw  a  line  across  the  page  to  represent  by  its 
length  the  book  of  Exodus. 

2.  Divide  this  line  into  forty  equal  parts,  so  as  to  have 
a  part  for  every  chapter  in  the  book. 

3.  Number  these  parts  from  one  to  forty,  beginning  at 
the  left. 

4.  Project  parallel  lines  upward,  and  slightly  toward 
the  right,  at,  say,  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees,  between 
the  numbers  18  and  19,  and  between  20  and  21. 
Let  these  lines  run  up  about  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  base  line. 

5.  Now  from  the  top  of  the  line  between  19  and  20 
draw  lines  to  the  ends  of  the  base  line.  The  result 
may  suggest  a  mountain  to  you — a  mountain  in 
the  midst  of  this  book  of  Exodus.  You  might  think 
of  Mt.  Fuji  in  Japan,  which  has  regular  sides  with 
a  flat  top  as  you  look  at  it  from  the  side.  Or  you 
might  think  of  Mt.  Hood  in  the  United  States.  You 
could  run  a  top  line  over  the  spaces  above  19  and 
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20,  and  from  each  end  draw  your  slopes  to  the  end 
of  yonr  base  line.    Now  in  the  spaces  assigned  to 
^  19  and  20  write  Mountain  and  Law. 

^  6.    Ton  now  have  a  simple  method  of  working  into  yonr 

mind  the  contents  of  Exodus.    On  the  slope  at  the 
left   you   might  write   Mystery,   on    the   flat   top, 
Mount,  and  on  the  right  slope  Midst.    Why  these 
words  t    The  middle  one  is  clear.    Look  in  chapter 
24  for  the  word  midst,  and  read  also  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  book  for  the  answer  about  the  third 
word.    As  for  the  first,  the  mystery  of  God's  leaving 
the  children  of  Israel  might  be  thought  of.     The 
manner   in   which   this    combination   came   to   the 
writer  was  as  follows: 
The  early  part  of  Exodus,  1-18,  may  fairly  be  said  to 
represent  God  in  mystery.     He  then  comes  down 
in  the  mount.    He  then  comes  down  in  the  midst 
as  seen  in  the  building  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
glory  of  God  filling  the  place  immediately  upon  the 
finishing  of  it.    See  here  Exodus  xxv.8 
Bemark:     To  many,  a  mnemonic  like  this  is  a  great 
aid.    It  should,  as  a  rule,  follow  study  and  be  a  discovery. 
Avoid    artificial,   mechanical,   mnemonical    devices.        You 
will  observe  that  in  all  the  nmemonical  devices  employed 
here  there  is  use  of  the  material  and  imagery  found  in  the 
book  itself. 

7.  Continuing  suggestions  about  the  outline  of  the  book 
of  Exodus  you  might  associate  with  the  part  before 
the  Mountain  (i.  e.,  chapters  1-18),  Moses  and 
Midian.  The  simplest  plan  for  this  stage  of  study 
is  to  think  of  the  book  as  divided  into  two  parts 
thus: 

a.  Moses   leading  the   children   of  Israel   out   of 
Egypt  to  the  Mount. 

b.  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  in  camp  at  the 
Mount. 
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8.  Bead  now  the  first  twenty  chapters  and  classify 
under  two  heads,  if  you  find  nothing  better  for 
yourself. 

a.  The  Bondage. 

b.  The  Exodus. 

9.  Under  the  Bondage  comes  the  first  chapter  only. 

The  Exodus  may  be  thought  of  as  isubdivided  thus : 

Thb   Exodus 

a.  The  birth  and  preparation  of  Moses  the  Leader. 

b.  The  call  and  commission  of  Moses. 

c.  The  campaign  against  Pharaoh  and  the  Exodus. 
A  simple  blocking  out  of  the  first  part  of  Exodus  is  as 

follows : 

The  preparation  section,  chapters  1-6. 

The  plague  section,  chapters  7-12. 

The  passover  section,  chapters  13-18. 
In  this  third  part,  note  chapters  14  and  15  are  a 
couplet  telling  of  the  Sea  and  the  Song.  Chapters  16  and  17 
are  a  couplet  telling  of  the  Bread  and  the  Water  (cf.  John 
6  and  7).  This  leaves  chapter  13  at  the  beginning  and  chap- 
ter 18  at  the  end,  which  may  be  associated  by  contrast  as 
containing  accounts  of  the  First-born  (in  13)  and  the  Father- 
in-Law  (in  18). 

10.  Taking  the  second  part  of  Exodus,  chapters  21-40, 
note  two  great  portions  given  to  the  tabernacle  and 
its  structure,  each  beginning  with  a  chapter  which 
has  a  five  in  it,  25  and  35.  Note  that  in  the  portion 
25-31  the  verbs  are  prevailingly  different  in  tense 
from  the  same  in  35-40.  The  portions  preceding 
these  two  tabernacle  areas  are  respectively  chap- 
ters 21-24,  commonly  associated  with  chapter  20  as 
the  Book  of  the  Govena^ty  and  32-34. 

It  might  be  proper  to  think  of  these  two  tabemade 
sections  preceded  respectively  by 
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a.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  bronght  by  word  of 
month.    See  20  and  24. 

b.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  broken  by  Moses.  But 
through  Moses,  the  intercessor,  the  Covenant  is 
remade.  Provision  is  being  made  for  the  writing  of 
the  Law  upon  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  idea  of  God  dwelling  in  the  midst  and  getting  ready 
for  such  dwelling  helps  to  relate  vitally  to  the  entire  book, 
the  second  part  of  Exodus.  In  the  19th  and  20th  chapters 
He  comes  down  to  the  mountain  in  the  midst.  In  the  24th 
chapter  he  meets  the  elders,  the  covenant  is  confirmed,  and 
Moses  stays  in  the  Mount  to  receive  the  book  of  the  cove- 
nant and  to  return  in  due  time  to  the  people.  While  Moses 
is  absent  the  people  break  the  covenant  in  the  worship  of 
the  calf.  Moses  intercedes  and  God  forgives,  after  which 
He  proclaims  Himself  a  God  who  forgives.  (Here  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  how,  in  the  Bible,  we  have  a  report  of  actual 
doings  of  God.  Forgiveness  was  a  fact  before  it  was 
recorded.)  Following  this  Moses  proceeds  to  build  the  house 
for  God,  and  when  it  is  finished  the  glory  of  God  appears. 
The  climax  is  reached.  God  in  mystery  is  now  in  the  midst, 
yet  still  mysterious,  all  of  which  is  not  only  history  but  a 
parable  also.  The  symbolic  value  of  this  material  is  very 
rich.  The  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  New  Testament  is 
the  best  commentary  on  Exodus  obtainable. 

Enough  has  been  given  to  require  or  suggest  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  study  for  the  alert  person. 

The  Law  aot)  the   Gosfbl 

Mcintosh  thus  strikingly  contrasts  the  Law  and  the  Gospel: 
**The  Law  demands  strength  from  one  who  has  none, 
and  curses  him  if  he  cannot  display  it.  The  Gospel  gives 
strength  to  one  who  has  none,  and  blesses  him  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  it  The  Law  proposes  life  as  the  end  of  obedience. 
The  Gospel  gives  life  as  the  only  proper  ground  of 
obedience. '^ 
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NoTB — The  following  is  supplementarj  to  the  general  program  for  the  study 
of  Genesis  which  was  presented  in  Thk  Bibub  Magazine  for  January,  1913. 
Inasmuch  as  the  International  Sunday  School  lessons,  for  the  first  half  of  this 
year,  are  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  is  our  purpose  to  introduce  a  brief 
paper  on  study  in  (Genesis  in  each  number  until  June.  These  studies  will  not 
interfere  with  our  plan  to  present  a  general  program  for  an  entire  book  of 
the  Bible  in  each  issue.  The  program  for  Exodus  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  number  of  the  magazine. 

1.  The  student  is  advised  to  read  over  carefully  the  pro- 
gram for  Genesis,  found  in  the  January  number  of  Thb 
Bible  Magazine. 

2.  The  student  is  very  earnestly  advised  to  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  when  studying  any  particular  part  of 
Genesis  to  do  so  in  the  light  of  the  whole  book,  and  also  in 
the  light  of  its  relation  as  a  part  to  a  greater  whole — even 
the  entire  Bible.  That  was  a  wise  saying  of  Isaac  Taylor : 
**  Study  by  wholes  is  much  needed  in  these  times  in  which 
whatsoever  is  of  boundless  dimensions  in  Holy  Scripture  has 
passed  beyond  our  range  of  vision  while  our  spectacled  eyes 
are  on  iotas." 

3.  The  study  of  each  part  in  the  light  of  the  whole 
also  involves  keeping  very  prominently  in  mind  the  aim  or 
purpose  of  the  production  as  a  whole.  We  are  fair  in  judg- 
ment of  anybody  or  anything  when  we  consider  the  law  of 
means  and  end.  Spencer  somewhere  says  that  it  is  unfair 
to  demand  of  an  umbrella  the  results  which  a  hoe  will 
accomplish  when  properly  handled.  McCosh  puts  the  same 
principle  clearly  from  a  somewhat  different  angle  when  he 
says:  *'I  have  learned  a  great  many  things  in  my  life,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  use  the  right  instrument 
in  the  proper  sphere." 

4.  The  student  is  advised  now  to  take  the  diagram  of 
Genesis  found  in  The  Bible  Magazine  for  January,  and  in 
bold  hand  with  a  blue  pencil  to  write  over  the  space  allotted 
to  the  first  eleven  chapters  the  word  Babylonia.  Then  over 
the  spaces  assigned  to  chapters  37-50  the  word  Egypt.    Next 
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on  the  space  between  (reaching  from  chapter  12  to  36)  the 

word Is  it  necessary  to  write  it  heref    Having  done 

this,  think.    Try  to  get  perspective  in  the  geography  of  this 
book  as  a  whole. 

5.  Take  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis  and  the  last 
three  chapters  of  The  Revelation  for  a  brief  study  in  com- 
I>arisons  and  contrasts. 

6.  In  every  study  which  any  of  you  may  make  with  a 
class,  following  the  International  Series,  or  any  other,  do 
not  fail  to  spend  ten  minutes  at  least  on  the  book  as  a  whole. 
Do  not  ever  be  afraid  of  review.  In  review  let  it  be  by 
wholes.  Seek  to  introduce  variety  enough  to  avoid  monotony, 
but  don't  he  afraid  of  repetition.  It  is  well  to  introduce 
concert  work  occasionally  in  the  review.  There  is  no  harm 
in  having  a  little  of  it  in  every  recitation.  See  to  it  that 
all  speak  and  that  they  speak  together.  Do  not  allow  any 
individual  in  the  class  to  monopolize  all  answers  when  you 
ask  questions  of  the  class  as  a  whole.  If  you  suspect  that 
certain  answers  may  not  be  readily  given  by  all  in  concert, 
bring  out  the  answer  through  some  member  who  does  know, 
and  immediately  ask  the  class  as  a  whole  to  answer  the 
question. 

Some  Problems  in  Genesis 

May  I  answer  the  question,  How  are  some  problems  in 
Genesis  being  solved  for  met  Please  notice  that  I  put  the 
verb  in  the  present  tense.  I  do  not  say  have  been  solved, 
but  are  being  solved.  Note  also  the  expression,  some 
problems,  instead  of  all  problems. 
Here  is  the  way  : 

1.  By  a  better  knowledge  of  the  book  itself  and  conse- 
quently a  better  understanding  of  the  popular  and 
practical  aim  of  it. 

2.  By  choosing  to  think  for  myself,  testing  all  claims 
which  are  made,  by  all  the  common  sense  which  I 
can  command. 
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3.  By  being  cautions  abont  qnickly  condnding  that  the 
improbable  is  likely  nntme.  I  find  in  life  as  it  is 
lived  that  the  improbable  oecnrs  very  often.  So 
I  am  less  inclined  than  I  nsed  to  be  to  dismiss  as 
nntme  the  improbable  when  I  find  it  in  the  Bible. 

4.  By  taking  Genesis  in  relation  to  the  entire  collection 

of  books  of  which  it  is  the  first,  and  by  demanding 
no  more  of  it  than  its  manifest  function  as  an 
introduction  justifies. 

5.  By  growing  appreciation  of  the  places  where  the 
Bible  as  a  whole  puts  emphasis. 

6.  By  going  back  into  Genesis  out  of  the  Gospel  of 

Christ  as  it  is  most  fully  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament.  To  put  it  in  a  figure  by  going  out  of 
the  house  to  the  porch,  and  then  down  the  steps  to 
the  ground,  and  then  oflf  into  the  fields  far  enough 
to  look  back  and  see  the  entire  structure  in  relation. 

7.  By  its  Higher  Pedagogy. 

8.  By  its  Higher  Psychology. 

9.  By  its  Anthropology. 
10.    By  its  Theology. 

What  do  I  mean  by  all  these  combinations  of  words? 
My  space  is  exhausted,  but  we  have  another  chance,  and 
enough  is  plain  to  keep  most  of  us  going  for  a  month. 

A  Last  Wobd 

Observe   exactly.     Describe   correctly.     Express   cogently. 
Compare  justly. 
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Thi  School  of  Missionfl  has  existed  essentiaUy  since  January,  1901,  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Bible  Teachers  College  of  Montdair,  New  Jersey,  now 
called  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School  of  New  York. 

The  founding  of  the  Bible  Teachers  College  was  related  vitally  to  an 
experience  of  eighteen  months  in  India,  where  many  missionaries  expressed  their 
keen  regret  that  in  the  days  of  preparation  for  the  field  their  study  of  the 
Bible  had  been  so  limited.  By  actual  experience  they  had  come  to  feel  that 
such  study  was  essential  and  fundamental. 

It  was  believed  that  missionaries  in  other  fields  must  feel  the  same  lack 
which  those  in  India  felt  An  invitation  by  the  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference 
to  establish  a  Bible  School  in  India  was  therefore  declined  in  order  that  a 
school  in  the  homeland  might  be  established  to  help  decrease  the  number  of 
missionaries  who,  years  after  reaching  the  field,  would  lament  their  lack  of 
preparation,  especially  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself. 

The  demand  at  home  was  awaiting  the  supply.  Even  before  the  opening 
day  of  the  first  year  of  the  school's  existence  (January  8,  1901)  two  well- 
known  missionaries  on  furlough  had  moved  with  their  families  to  Montclair, 
New  Jersey,  where  the  school  was  then  located,  in  order  to  spend  five  months 
in  study.  What  chiefly  influenced  them  in  coming  were  the  courses  in  the 
Bible  itself. 

During  that  first  year  representative  missionaries  of  four  prominent 
denominations  were  enrolled  as  students,  and  at  least  two  candidates  for  the 
foreign  field  were  students. 

Not  only  have  candidates  for  exclusively  evangelistic  or  teaching  work 
sought  the  school,  but  also  candidates  of  varied  types — physicians,  educators, 
superintendents,  secretaries,  etc 

The  notable  recent  endorsement  of  the  aim  and  methods  of  the  school 
by  large  bodies  of  missionaries  in  the  Far  East  furnishes  additional  evidence 
that  its  plan  and  scoi>e,  as  tested  and  improved  by  an  experience  of  over  ten 
years,  are  wisely  designed  and  ample. 

The  school  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive  curriculum  which 
includes  distinctive  curricula  for  the  several  schools.  The  groups  of  students 
in  these  distinct  schools  thus  form  one  community  of  students,  living  together 
and  working  together.  Each  group  studies  apart  in  so  far  as  isolation  affords 
advantages,  and  in  this  way  the  general  curriculum  of  the  school  combines 
comprehensive  preparation  with  thoroughness  in  special  training  for  a  definite 
vocation. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  School  of  Missions,  while  only  recently 
formally  organized  as  a  distinct  school,  has  all  along  been  a  school  within  the 
Bible  Teachers  Training  School.     No  new  departure  or  sudden  leap  has  been 
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necessary.  The  School  of  Misdons  is  not  an  attachment,  like  a  lean-to  of  a 
house  which  has  proved  too  small  for  its  owner's  ose;  it  is  an  essential  .part 
of  l^e  original  plan. 

Considerable  satisfaction  is  felt  by  the  founders  of  the  Bible  Teachers 
Training  School  in  finding  many  schools  which  ten  years  ago  rigidly  adhered  to 
the  notion  that  their  mission  was  solely  to  train  candidates  for  the  ministry,  now 
enlarging  their  borders  and  preparing  to  train  Christian  workers  in  general. 
It  has  been  frankly  acknowledged  by  some  of  these  institutions  that  the 
foundation  plans  of  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School  have  been  studied  to 
advantage  by  them. 

The  real  differential,  however,  and  revolutionary  element  of  the  Bible  Teachers 
Training  School  policy,  is  the  BibHocentric  curriculum  of  required  studies 
combined  with  (1)  non-isolation  in  religious  education,  (2)  special  cultivation 
of  the  Christian  life,  (3)  a  curriculum  of  practical  work,  and  (4)  an  elastic 
elective  system. 

It  is  gratifying  to  discover  that  after  elaborate  investigation,  Commission  V 
of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  recommended  as  correlated  special  studies  what, 
by  experience,  this  school  had  been  for  some  time  providing  for  candidates  for 
the  foreign  field. 

Training  of  the  candidate  for  the  mission  field  will  be  improved  from  year 
to  year.  More  thought  than  ever  before  is  being  given  to  the  subject,  and 
there  is  healthy  competition  among  various  training  schools.  It  will  never  be 
discovered,  however,  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself  in  the  mother  tongue 
can  take  other  than  the  central  place  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  It  will  be 
increasingly  recognized  also  that  with  the  exception  of  language  study,  the  five 
special  courses  recommended  by  the  Edinburgh  Conference  are  largely  involved 
in  true  Bible  study.  The  proper  understanding  of  the  Bible  involves  the  study 
of  Christian  history  and  philosophy,  Christian  psychology  and  pedagogy,  Christian 
sociology.  Christian  theology,  apologetics,  ethics,  homiletics  and  other  well-known 
and  established  disciplines.  To  the  mastery  of  other  than  the  ^e  special  courses 
recommended  by  Commission  V  the  candidate  will  apply  himself.  The  time  of 
preparation  for  the  foreign  field  will  be  extended  to  three  years  for  the 
majority  of  missionary  candidates,  and  a  goodly  number  will  remain  for  a 
fourth  year  of  special   preparation. 


SUMMER    SESSION 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the  Summer  Session  of  the  Bible  Teachers  Training 
SchooL     Information  will  gladly  be  furnished  upon  application. 

At  this  Summer  Session  special  provision  will  be  made  for  missionaries  at 
home  on  furlough  and  for  missionary  candidates  who  will  sail  in  the  fall. 

Dr.  T.  F.  Cummings,  who  is  now  in  the  Far  East  engaged  in  study  and 
in  the  practical  application  of  his  method  of  language  study,  will  be  here  to 
conduct  courses  during  the  summer. 

BIBLE        TEAOHEBS        TBAINING        SCHOOL 
541  Lexington  Avenue New  York 
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EDITORIAL 

An  associate,  in  commenting  recently  on  a  manuscript  which 
came  to  our  office,  pointed  ont  a  distinction  between  articles 
which  are  the  result  of  a  decision  to  write  and  showing  the 
consequent  effort  to  accumulate  the  necessary  ideas,  and  that 
other  kind  of  production  which  is  the  result  of  observation, 
reflection,  and  experience,  combining  to  demand  utterance. 
The  latter  manifests  a  vitality  that  will  not  be  repressed,  as 
a  live  seed  in  the  ground  demands  expression  and  pushes 
itself  out  finally  into  view.  These  two  classes  of  articles,  our 
observer  remarks,  may  be  likened  to  natural  and  synthetic 
gems.  The  latter  may  be  beautiful  and  undoubtedly  have 
their  place,  but  for  our  purpose  we  must  demand  only  those 
natural  gems  of  pure  white  hardness.  Thus  has  my  colleague 
given  me  an  introduction  to  a  statement  which  I  desire  to 
make  concerning  the  character  of  the  articles  which  we  are 
seeking  for  The  Bmi^  Maqazikb.  We  are  congratulating 
ourselves  in  view  of  the  contributions  which  are  coming  to 
our  office  these  days.  In  looking  over  the  proofs  of  some  of 
the  parts  of  this  number,  I  have  been  struck  by  several 
things,  some  of  which  I  wish  now  to  mention. 

The  article  on  the  Resurrection,  by  Dr.  Hanson,  is  the 
result  of  a  recent  examination  of  his  fine  little  manual  in 
the  Christian  Faith  and  Doctrine  Series,  entitled  The 
Resurrection  and  the  Life.  You  will,  I  feel  sure,  be 
greatly  benefited  by  this  clear  discussion  of  a  part  of  Paul's 
testimony  to  the  Resurrection. 
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A  large  proportion  of  space  is  here  allotted  to  the  subject 
of  the  Resurrection,  both  because  this  is  the  Easter  season, 
and  because  of  the  insidious  errors  abroad  to-day  concerning 
what  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  really  is. 
A  statement  which  helped  me  very  much  a  few  years 
ago,  when  I  first  found  it,  is  by  Dr,  Olin  A.  Curtis,  of  Drew 
Theological  Seminary,  in  his  discussion  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  found  in  his  book  entitled  The  Christian 
Faith.  I  recommend  that  each  one  of  my  readers  examine 
very  thoughtfully  the  quotations  from  Dr.  Curtis  given 
below.  Both  before  and  after  carefully  read  the  great 
Resurrection  chapter  of  the  Bible,  namely,  1  Corinthians  15 ; 
also  those  portions  of  the  four  Gospels  which  give  an  account 
of  our  Lord's  post-resurrection  experiences.  In  stating 
points  of  personal  belief.  Dr.  Curtis  writes  as  follows: 

1.  The  body  of  the  resurrection  is  not  produced  by  the  deTelopment  of 
an  indestructible  germ  which  is  within  the  body  of  this  life. 

2.  It  is  not  produced  by  a  natural  force  which  in  some  way  belongs  to 
the  body  of  this  life. 

3.  It  is  not  an  ethereal  body  which,  before  or  at  the  time  of  death,  was 
within  the  physical  body  as  the  shell  is  within  the  husk  of  a  nut. 

4.  It  is  not  the  literal  body  of  the  grave  reconstructed,  whether  by  using 
all  or  many,  or  a  few,  or  even  one,  of  the  old  material  atoms.  All  this  chasing 
through  the  universe  to  get  the  identical  particles  of  matter^  or  enough  of  them 
to  constitute  ''a  proi>er  identity,''  is  not  only  an  absurdity  in  philosophy,  but  a 
serious  misinterpretation  of  Saint  Paul. 

5.  The  body  of  the  resurrection  is  not  the  result  of  any  natural  law,  or 
habitual  Divine  volition,  such  as  brings  on  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  spring. 

6.  The  body  of  the  resurrection  is  a  purely  spiritual  body  (not  bound  by 
the  laws  of  this  world) ;  made  by  the  direct  and  new  intention  of  God;  hut  so 
made  as  to  he  conditioned  hy  the  hody  of  the  grave.  Every  glorified  body  is  in 
occasional  connection  with  a  single  physical  body  just  as  really  as  my  body  to-day 
is  in  occasional  connection  with  the  body  of  my  childhood.  The  child's  body 
conditions  the  man's  body — ^is  the  start,  the  initial  indicative,  the  determining 
fundament,  in  Gk>d's  own  process  of  identity.  The  body  I  have  now  is  ich(U  it  is 
because  the  body  of  my  childhood  was  what  it  was.  I  have  lost  every  old  particle 
of  matter,  times  and  times,  but  I  have  remained  in  my  own  category  of  identity. 
Not  for  an  instant  has  my  body  leaped  into  another  man's  category.  Precisely 
so  a  man's  body  of  glory  is  his  own  hody  under  the  law  of  identity,  and  can  be 
traced  back  to  its  conditioning  clue,  namely,  the  body  which  that  one  man  had 
at  the  time  of  death.  Every  abiding  element,  the  entire  intrinsic  plan  and 
meaning  of  the  material  body,  is  by  the  resurrection  brought  again  into  fact 
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and  made  glorious.  Indeed,  were  it  feasible  to  enter  into  a  thorough  philosophical 
diseussion  to  show  what  matter  actually  is,  such  a  discussion  would,  I  believe, 
make  it  evident  that  the  body  of  the  resurrection  is  nothing  other  than  Ood'i 
voUtiondl  repetition  of  the  body  of  the  grave — with  splendid  additions. 

Other  sentences  from  the  same  author  are : 

Never  is  the  saint  to  lose  connection  with  his  own  past  Not  only  by 
memory,  but  by  his  very  objective  life  itself,  he  is  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  the 
same  man  who  lived  that  life  on  earth.  Most  seriously  do  I  urge  you  to  work 
out  the  wholesomeness  of  this  thought  that  the  line  of  identity  is  everlastingly 
sacred,  that  no  man  in  aU  the  solemn  eternities  can  begin  ail  over  again, 
*  *  *  Thus  the  entire  social  life  of  the  new  race  will  ever  suggest  the  sad 
history  of  the  old  race.  No  saint  can  ever  make  a  gesture,  or  look  into  the 
face  of  another  saint,  without  projecting  large  hints  of  the  story  of  a  costly 
redemption.  Indeed,  the  whole  objective  life  of  the  saints  in  glory  is  so 
planned  that  it  has  memorial  force,  like  a  great  sacrament.     •     •    • 

The  glorified  body  is,  on  the  other  hand,  made  according  to  the  type  of 
our  Lord's  own  glorious  body.  And,  as  you  quickly  see,  thus  comes  the 
emphasis  upon  the  new  race  in  Christ.  The  one  distinct  personal  individual 
is  kept  emphatic;  but  he  is,  even  in  his  bodily  life,  brought  into  union  with 
his  Bedeemer.  Thus  the  new  race  is  formally,  as  it  was  before  spiritually,  given 
actual  solidarity  with  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  a  mighty  social  republic,  kingdom, 
church,  where  every  item  of  association  is  a  tribute  to  ''him  who  hath 
redeemed  us." 

As  I  was  glancing  over  the  proofs  of  Professor  Soper's 
article,  the  sentence  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  about  the  study  of 
the  Bible  by  books  came  to  mind.  He  said:  **The  study  of 
the  Bible  by  books  must  be  absolutely  fundamental  to  all 
other  study.  Nothing  so  effectively  takes  care  of  all  ques- 
tions of  higher  criticism  as  such  book  study.'*  With  this 
sentence  came  also  that  of  Isaac  Taylor  about  study  by 
wholes,  which  he  declares  to  be  much  needed  *'in  these  times 
in  which  whatsoever  is  of  boundless  dimensions  in  Holy 
Scripture  has  passed  beyond  our  range  of  vision  while  our 
spectacled  eyes  are  on  iotas.*'  Professor  Soper  indicates 
how  the  question  concerning  the  great  commission  involves 
not  merely  a  critical  and  literary  problem,  but  also  the  fact 
that  Jesus  in  His  life  and  teachings  is  related  to  the  prophets 
and  thus  to  the  whole  Messianic  history  as  lived  by  the 
Jewish  people  before  Christ's  time.  This  great  commission 
did  not  happen.    It  eventuated. 
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I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  read  carefully  the  article  by 
Dr.  Mudge,  but  my  eye  caught  that  much  hyphenated  word 
middle-of-the-road,  which  led  me  to  see  in  its  neighborhood 
Ahe  wise  advice  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Someone  has 
referred  me  to  Mudge  on  Growth  in  Holiness,  which  I  mean 
to  read.  This  leads  me  to  note  that  one  of  the  sanest  books 
on  saintship  of  which  I  know  is  Love  Enthroned,  by  Steele. 
I  cannot  quote  exactly,  but  there  I  found  this  fact  stated, 
which  many  have  experienced,  that  a  soul  which  is  persistent 
in  the  way  of  obedience  may  be  surprised  by  a  sudden  evi- 
dence of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Many  a  reader  will  be  challenged  by  the  words  of  that 
faithful  pastor  to  Frances  Eidley  Havergal  which  Dr. 
Pierson  cites.  Is  there  anything  more  loudly  called  for 
to-day  than  a  superior  type  of  Christian  such  as  is  set 
before  us  in  liiis  article?  How  many  of  you  have  ever  seen 
that  statement  of  Bishop  Moule:  **It  is  possible,  Divinely 
possible  to  be  strongest  through  and  through  at  our  weakest 
poinf  t 

All  the  articles  in  this  number  speak  for  themselves. 
We  believe  you  will  wish  to  preserve  more  than  one  of  the 
articles.  In  the  meantime  apply  yourself  wholly  to  some 
definite  piece  of  advice  herein  given  and  test  it  without  delay. 
Thus  you  will  avoid  that  ** progressive  impoverishment''  of 
which  Dr.  Sweet  writes.  Of  the  setting  of  that  arresting 
expression  we  would  fain  write,  but — ^here  we  rest  for  the 
present 

GovEBNOB  SuiiZBB  is  reported  to  have  said  that  in  the  Bible 
one  will  find  the  greatest  philosophy  in  the  world.  Here  is 
a  question  and  the  answer  as  reported  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail : 

**You  have  quoted  poetry  several  times  during  the  past 
month— do  you  read  much  along  that  linef  **When  I  get 
the  opportunity.  I  like  Shelley  more  than  any  of  the  others — 
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his  great  struggles  for  the  benefit  of  hmnanity.  Bums  is 
another  favorite  of  mine.  Shakespeare  I  have  studied  care- 
fully, but  above  all  the  Bible.  I  don't  go  to  the  Bible  for 
religion  alone — ^more  for  literature,  law,  philosophy.  There 
you  will  find  the  greatest  philosophy  in  the  world.'* 

PhUosophy  is  not  so  often  mentioned  with  the  Bible  as 
some  other  departments  of  study,  like  theology,  psychology, 
pedagogy,  sociology,  ethics,  etc.,  but  it  belongs  in  the  list 
and  should  be  prominent  therein. 

The  late  Professor  Garman  of  Amherst  College,  who 
won  signal  success  as  a  teacher,  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  chose  philosophy  as  his  department  of  instruction 
because  he  found  in  it  the  greatest  problems  of  life,  and 
that  the  student  is  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  these. 
We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  a  real  study  of  the  Bible  will 
engage  man  at  the  prof  oundest  depths  of  his  being,  and  that 
as  Governor  Sulzer  says:  ** There  (in  the  Bible)  you 
will  find  the  greatest  philosophy  in  the  world." 


NoTB — Ab  there  is  a  demand  for  January  copies  of  The  Bible  Magazine  exceed- 
ing the  supply,  the  management  will  pay  10  cents  and  postage  for  each  copy 
returned.  This  will  greatly  oblige  readers  who  have  not  seen  that  issue.  A  three- 
cent  stamp  will  cover  return  postage. 
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PAUL'S   WITNESS    TO    THE   LORD'S   RISEN   LIFE 

By  Riv.  Gtorob  Hanson,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Erekine  Church,  Montreal,  Canada 

The  question  on  which  I  have  been  asked  to  write  an  article, 
viz.,  the  evidence  for  Christ's  Resurrection,  is  a  very  large 
one  to  discuss  in  such  brief  limits.  I  must  confine  myself  to 
the  discussion  of  a  portion  of  the  evidence  that  might  be 
adduced,  and  shall  ask  my  readers  to  consider  with  me  the 
testimony  borne  to  our  Lord's  risen  life  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  story  that  he  tells  of  Christ's  appearance  to  him 
on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and  of  the  change  wrought  in  him 
by  that  manifestation  of  the  Lord,  has  been  fiercely  chal- 
lenged. He  is  not  accused  of  intentional  falsehood  by  the 
skeptical  critics  of  to-day,  but  he  is  alleged  to  have  been  the 
victim  of  some  self-deception,  induced  by  a  long  train  of 
internal  debatings  and  brought  to  a  head  by  some  sudden 
access  of  emotion.  But  even  the  ablest  rationalists,  after  the 
most  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  current  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing that  issued  in  his  conversion,  confess  themselves  baffled 
to  account,  by  purely  natural  principles,  for  the  tremendous 
revolution  that  took  place  in  the  arch-persecutor's  mind, 
heart,  and  life.  Thus,  e.  g.,  Baur,  the  founder  of  the  Tiibin- 
gen  critical  school,  was  obliged  to  confess  toward  the  end  of 
his  life  the  utter  inadequacy  of  his  effort  to  explain  the 
Apostle's  vision  of  Christ  as  being  merely  a  self -originated 
specter,  and  the  change  in  the  Apostle's  religious  and 
spiritual  life  as  being  nothing  but  the  natural  result  of  the 
workings  of  heart  and  conscience,  and  in  no  sense  due  to  any  . 
manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  his  Church  History  of  the 
First  Three  Centuries  (vol.  I.,  p.  47)  he  makes  this  remark- 
able admission: 

**We  cannot  call  his  conversion,  his  sudden  transforma- 
tion from  the  most  vehement  opponent  of  Christianity  into 
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its  boldest  preacher,  anything  but  a  miracle;  and  the  miracle 
appears  all  the  greater  when  we  remember  that  in  this 
revulsion  of  his  consciousness  he  broke  through  the  barriers 
of  Judaism,  and  ran  out  of  the  particularism  of  Judaism  into 
the  universal  idea  of  Christianity.  Yet,  great  as  this  miracle 
is,  it  can  only  be  conceived  as  a  spiritual  process;  and  this 
implies  that  some  step  of  transition  was  not  wanting  from 
the  one  extreme  to  the  other.  It  is  true  that  no  analysis, 
either  psychological  or  dialectical,  can  detect  the  inner  secret 
of  the  act  in  which  God  revealed  His  Son  in  him." 

A  more  recent  writer,  of  the  same  school,  Pfleiderer, 
who  has  made  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  (p.  43)  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  attempts  to  explain  psychologically  the  experience 
of  the  Apostle,  as  caused  by  a  self-generated  vision,  con- 
cludes his  highly  imaginative  picture  with  this  quite 
unexpected  concession: 

**  However,  whether  we  are  satisfied  with  this  psycho- 
logically explained  vision,  or  prefer  to  regard  an  objective 
Christophany  in  addition,  as  being  necessary  to  explain  the 
conversion  of  Paul,  it  remains  in  either  case  certain  that 
it  was  God  who  in  the  soul  of  Paul  caused  a  light  to  shine 
to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ.*' 

These  are  remarkable  admissions  for  rationalism  to 
make  after  the  most  merciless  criticism  it  could  apply  to  the 
man  and  his  testimony.  Unbelief  finds  itself  helpless  before 
the  wonder  of  the  Apostle's  sudden  and  complete  change. 
We  may  be  thankful  that  such  uncompromising  iconoclasts, 
as  Baur  and  Pfleiderer,  find  themselves  constrained  to  admit 
the  futility  of  their  endeavors  to  dispense  wholly  with 
supernatural  causes  in  accounting  for  his  conversion.  It 
encourages  us  to  think  that  the  argument  for  the  reality  of 
Christ's  appearance  to  Saul  must  be  well  nigh  invulnerable, 
when  such  protagonists  of  skepticism  admit  defeat,  as  they 
virtually  do,  and  leave  the  enigma  where  they  found  it.    Let 
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UB  see  what  the  argument  for  the  validity  of  the  Apostle's 
experience  is. 

The  Question  Under  Discussion 

The  fact  of  PatU's  conversion  is  not  debatable.  The 
sudden  and  complete  revolution  that  took  place  in  his  con- 
victions and  behavior  must  be  taken  as  proved  beyond  doubt. 
No  critic,  whose  word  counts,  questions  either  the  Apostle's 
sincerity  or  the  fact  of  his  conversion.  To  quote  from  my 
book  on  The  Besurrection  and  the  Life : 

**The  only  question  that  can  be  raised  is  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  religious  upheaval  was  accom- 
plished. Was  the  change  due  to  a  severe  spiritual  conflict 
solely,  and  is  Luke  only  dramatizing  the  situation  when  he 
represents  Saul  as  passing  through  the  startling  and  pic- 
turesque experiences,  which  The  Acts  describes  so  vividly  f 
Was  Saul  only  carried  away  by  his  own  exuberant  fancy  in 
the  graphic  pictures  he  gives  in  his  speeches  of  Christ's 
personal  intervention  in  his  life  and  the  glory  that  attended 
the  visible  manifestation  of  the  Crucified  and  Crowned?  Or 
was  the  change  in  creed  and  conduct  brought  about  at  the 
time  and  place  and  by  the  means  that  Luke  and  Paul  averf 
•  •  •  Is  it  enough  to  say  that  the  Apostle's  amazing 
conversion  was  simply  the  result  of  the  movements  of  his 
own  soul  brought  to  an  issue  unexpectedly  one  day  by  some 
natural  phenomenon  or  external  cause,  which  startles  him 
into  acquiescence  in  the  claims  of  the  persecuted  Jesus  f  Or 
must  we  postulate  some  such  experience  as  Paul  declares 
he  had,  some  unmistakable,  visible  manifestation  of  Christ 
and  positive  audible  commands  from  Him,  to  explain  the 
complete  and  sudden  reversal  of  the  habits  and  belief  of  a 
lifetime,  this  utter  and  final  break  with  his  ancestral  and 
sacred  pastf  Which  view,  on  the  ground  of  historical  and 
psychological  probability,  is  the  more  reasonable 
explanation  f" 
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This,  then,  is  the  question  to  be  considered.  Did  the 
Apostle  actually  see  and  hear  Christ,  as  Luke  records,  on 
the  way  to  Damascus ;  or  was  the  manifestation  only  a  self- 
generated  vision,  a  ghost  of  the  fancy,  the  creation  of  the 
Apostle's  own  excited  brain t 

The  Bationalistig  Solutioit 

Pfleiderer  (Hibbert  Lectures)  and  Schmiedel  (Encyclopedia 
Biblica)  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  predominant 
critical  school  of  to-day.  Their  explanations  are  very 
much  along  the  same  lines.  Pfleiderer  says  that  Paul 
had  serious  doubts  awakened  in  his  own  mind  by  the 
demeanor,  calm,  and  uncomplaining  of  the  persecuted,  whose 
joyful  courage  **  pressed  on  him  the  question  whether  men 
who  could  die  so  gladly  for  their  faith  could  really  be  blas- 
phemous. *  *  However,  Pfleiderer  says,  Paul  got  worsted  or  at 
least  perplexed  in  his  arguments  with  the  Christians,  who 
were  able  to  overwhelm  him  with  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament  regarding  a  suffering  Messiah,  to  which  he  could 
make  no  satisfactory  reply.  Held  at  bay,  if  not  utterly 
beaten  in  argument,  and  touched  by  the  faith  and  devotion 
of  these  prisoners  and  martyrs,  Paul  became  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  uncertainty  of  hi&  own  position,  and  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Am  I  right,  or  am  I 
wrong t  Is  these  people's  conviction  a  lie  or  truth t  ** While 
his  contending  thoughts  were  being  agitated  concerning  this 
crucial  point,  the  image  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  as  Stephen 
had  seen  it,  at  his  death,  presented  itself  with  increasing 
distinctness  prominently  before  Paul's  inward  vision.''  **In 
addition,  the  nearness  of  Damascus,  with  the  urgency  of  a 
decision,  the  lonely  stillness,  the  scorching  and  blinding  heat 
of  the  desert — ^in  fact  everything  combined  to  produce  one 
of  those  ecstatic  states  in  which  the  soul  believes  that  it  sees 
those  images  and  conceptions  which  profoundly  agitate  it,  as 
if  they  were  phenomena  proceeding  from  the  outward 
world." 
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Schmiedel  gives  a  somewhat  similar  analysis  of  the 
working  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  preparatory  to  his  conver- 
sion, and  concludes  thus:  **It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  deeply  agitating  effect  such  doubt  must  have 
produced  on  Paul's  inmost  soul,  the  vividness  with  which 
the  living  figure  so  often  described  to  him  by  Christians 
must,  time  and  again,  have  stood  before  him,  only  to  be 
banished  as  often  by  the  opposition  of  the  intellect,  until 
finally,  only  too  easily,  there  came  a  time  when  the  image  of 
fancy  refused  any  longer  to  yield  to  the  effort  of  thought/' 

Such  is  the  rationalistic  explanation.  The  Apostle  was 
gradually — so  it  is  alleged — prepared  for  the  renunciation  of 
his  traditional  faith  by  his  own  personal,  constantly  increas- 
ing, dissatisfaction  with  himself  and  what  Judaism  had  done 
for  him  spiritually,  and  no  less  for  the  adoption  of  the 
religion  of  the  Nazarenes  by  the  frequent  spectacle  during 
his  persecuting  crusade  of  the  heroism  of  the  Christians. 
Whatever  happened,  so  it  is  contended,  on  the  way  to  Damas- 
cus, it  was  only  the  final  touch  to  a  long  antecedent  process 
of  internal  preparedness,  the  last  impulse  from  without  that 
precipitated  the  denouement. 

The   Christian  Reply 

Is  there  anything  to  support  the  naturalistic  theory  in 
the  history  itself  or  in  the  probabilities  of  the  case  from  the 
psychological  point  of  viewt  I  think  very  decidedly  not. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  the  Apostle  Paulas 
experiences  to  justify  the  suggestion  that  he  gradually  weak- 
ened in  his  opposition  to  the  Christian  faith,  that  doubts  as 
to  the  rightfulness  of  his  own  religious  views  seized  him  and, 
growing  in  intensity,  finally  overcame  all  hesitancy,  and  that 
his  heart  was  touched  by  the  fidelity  unto  death  of  the 
persecuted  Nazarenes,  inclining  him  to  feel  ashamed  of  his 
behavior  toward  them  and  even  to  regard  with  favor  the 
religion  that  did  so  much  for  them  in  the  severely  testing 
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times  through  which  they  passed.  There  is  nothing  to 
justify  such  a  view  of  the  history  of  Paul's  change.  He 
himself  always  regarded  it  as  a  sudden  wrench  from  all  that 
he  had  previously  held  sacred.  Bight  up  to  the  day  when  he 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  the  once  hated  Nazarene,  he  had 
been  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Christians,  **  persecuting  them 
even  unto  foreign  cities. ''  At  the  very  time  that  he  was 
arrested  by  Christ,  ** apprehended''  as  he  himself  expresses 
Christ's  seizure  of  him,  he  was  ** breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter"  against  the  disciples  of  Jesus.  There  is  no 
hint  anywhere  in  any  reference  Paul  ever  makes  to  his 
conversion  that  he  had  been  disposed  in  the  least  degree  to 
modify  his  antipathy  to  Christianity  or  to  regard  it  anything 
but  a  monstrous  blasphemy  and  diabolical  conspiracy  against 
Jehovah  and  His  Christ  to  be  crushed  with  pitiless  hand. 

As  Chase  puts  the  facts  (The  Credibility  of  the  Acts, 
p.  72),  **The  metaphor  of  an  untimely  birth,  which  he  employs 
in  regard  to  himself  (1  Cor.  xv.8),  implies  a  sudden,  violent, 
abnormal  change,  which  brought  him,  weak  and  immature, 
into  a  new  spiritual  world." 

Similarly  Ramsay  (Pauline  and  Other  Studies,  pp.  70, 
71)  expresses  his  opinion  of  **the  fashionable  misconcep- 
tion" of  Paul's  conversion  which  would  *' minimize  its  sud- 
denness and  represent  it  as  the  culmination  of  a  change  that 
had  been  gradually  working  itself  out  in  his  mind.  On  that 
view  his  old  ideas  had  been  slowly  loosening  and  dissolving, 
and  suddenly  they  assumed,  under  a  slight  impulse,  a  new 
form.  But  he  himself  has  no  mercy  on  that  theory.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  emphasis  with  which  he  declared  that  there 
was  no  antecedent  change  in  his  views;  he  was,  in  the 
madness  of  his  career,  carrying  the  war  into  foreign  cities. 
His  whole  mind  and  conduct  were  based  on  the  certainty 
that  the  impostor  was  dead.  Then  suddenly  he  saw  Jesus 
before  him  not  dead  but  living." 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  words  of  Holtzmann:  *^It  is 
at  all  events  certain  that  the  Apostle  knows  nothing  of  a 
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gradual  process  which  has  drawn  him  closer  to  Christianity, 
but  only  of  a  sudden  halt  which  he  was  compelled  to  make  in 
the  midst  of  an  active  career.  He  knows  only  of  an  instan- 
taneous revolution,  not  of  a  bridge  which  might  have  led 
him  from  one  bank  to  another*^  (Phil,  ra.5,  6). 

With  even  greater  emphasis  and  force  Sabatier  declares : 
**It  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe  that  Paul 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  any  stages  or  gradual  process 
in  his  conversion  to  the  Gospel.  He  looked  back  to  it 
throughout  his  life  as  a  sudden  overwhelming  event,  which 
surprised  him  in  the  full  tide  of  his  Judaic  career  and  drove 
him,  in  spite  of  himself,  into  a  new  channel.  He  was  van- 
quished and  subdued  by  main  force  (Phil.  ni.l2).  He  is  a 
conquered  rebel,  whom  God  leads  in  triumph  in  face  of  the 
world  (2  Cor.  n.l4).  If  he  preaches  the  Gospel,  he  cannot 
make  any  boast  of  doing  so;  he  was  compelled  to  preach 
it  under  a  higher  necessity,  which  he  had  no  power  to  resist. 
There  he  stands,  a  slave  in  chains!''    (1  Cor.  ix.15-18.) 

It  is  urged  by  rationalists  that  there  are  indications  in 
the  biographical  allusions  in  the  Apostle's  writings,  as  well 
as  in  Luke's  version  of  the  Apostle's  experience,  that  he 
was  the  subject  of  very  severe  internal  conflict  prior  to 
his  conversion.  Attention  is  drawn,  for  example,  to  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Romans,  with  its  wonderfully  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  battle  in  his  soul  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit. 
It  is  debatable  whether  the  experience  delineated  there  was 
prior  or  subsequent  to  his  conversion.  But  even  if  we  allow 
that  it  preceded  his  conversion,  it  does  not  contain  a  sug- 
gestion that  the  conflict  described  was  a  conflict  between  his 
old  views  of  Judaism  and  new  ideas  awakened  by  Christian- 
ity. The  fight  is  not  with  doubts  about  his  ancestral  faith 
but  between  the  impulses  of  the  natural  man  and  the 
promptings  of  spiritual  desire ;  the  dissatisfaction  expressed 
is  not  discontent  with  Judaism,  but  discontent  with  his  own 
inner  life.  The  chapter  pictures  not  the  shattering  of  his 
faith  in  Judaism  but  the  shattering  of  his  faith  in  himself. 
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Bationalists  also  lay  stress  on  the  words,  said  to  be  spoken 
by  Jesus  to  the  trembling  Saul:  **It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  goads."  But  it  is  purely  gratuitous  to 
assume  that  these  words  imply  any  mental  or  emotional 
disturbance  in  the  persecutor's  own  breast,  or  that  they  must 
necessarily  refer  to  his  fighting  against  the  prickings  of 
conscience,  ^rtiich  were  driving  him  away  from  Judaism  and 
toward  Christianity.  The  phrase  need  mean  no  more  than 
that  Saul's  opposition  to  Christ  and  persecution  of  His 
people  were  as  futile  as  the  efforts  of  the  angry  ox  that, 
hating  the  yoke,  flimg  its  heels  savagely  against  the  spike- 
studded  beam  or  pole  of  the  plowshare.  The  reference  may 
quite  well  be  to  his  stupid  and  perverse  rage  against  Christ 
and  Christians,  which  was  both  senseless  in  itself  and  injured 
no  one  so  much  as  the  stubborn  persecutor  himself.  Christ 
may  be  interpreted  as  saying  in  effect:  **What  is  the  good 
of  your  resistance  f  You  are  only  fighting  against  fate. 
Your  anger  against  me  and  mine  is  as  foolish  and  useless  as 
the  obstinate,  silly  ox's  kicking  at  the  iron  points  in  the  shaft 
or  crossbeam  of  the  share.  You  are  as  helpless  to  do  harm 
as  the  ox  yoked  in  the  plow  to  injure  the  iron  spikes  with 
its  heels.  You  are  in  the  grip  of  a  power  that  you  cannot 
escape." 

Such  may  perfectly  well  be  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  proverb.  It  certainly  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  Saul  had  a  severe  internal  struggle  between  his  ancient 
bigotries  and  the  promptings  of  his  better  nature,  preparing 
biTTi  by  degrees  for  the  vision  of  Jesus  which  shaped  itself 
to  his  eyes  through  the  suggestion  of  his  strong  religious 
feeling,  through  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  his  tradi- 
tional prejudices,  and  the  steady  growth  of  kindlier  thoughts 
of  Christ. 

Further,  on  the  basis  of  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  xn.1-4, 
where  he  writes  of  a  man  in  Christ,  who  was  caught  up 
into  the  third  heaven  and  heard  words  which  it  is  not  lawful 
for  man  to  utter,  and  tells  how,  lest  he  should  be  exalted 
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above  measure  through  the  abundance  of  the  revelations, 
there  was  given  him  a  stake  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  him,  it  is  argued  by  rationalists  that  Saul 
was  of  a  highly  strung  nervous  temperament,  and  predis- 
posed to  extravagant  fancies,  like  other  neurotic  subjects. 
His  **  vision '^  of  Jesus  is  alleged  to  have  been  simply  a 
subjective  hallucination,  the  result  of  hysterical  tendencies 
and  the  excessive  strain  through  which  he-  was  passing. 
Some  critics  hold  that  a  terrific  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  broke  upon  Saul  and  his  retinue,  and  that  he, 
shaken  in  mind  by  his  experiences  in  dealing  with  Christians, 
agitated  particularly  by  the  impression  made  on  him  by 
Stephen's  triumph  over  death,  imagined  he  saw  in  the 
lightning  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and  heard  in  the  rolling 
thunder  the  words  of  Jesus !  Ewald  maintains  that  a  deadly 
burning  wind,  common  in  those  regions,  with  irresistible 
force  flung  Saul  and  his  companions  to  the  ground,  and  that, 
in  the  uncontrollable  excitement  of  his  mind,  he  lost  his 
mental  balance  and  thought  he  saw  Jesus,  in  the  guise  of 
avenger  of  His  disciples'  blood,  descending  from  heaven. 
Now,  in  refutation  of  the  suggestions  of  rationalistic 
critics,  we  observe: 

First,  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  narra- 
tive itself  for  the  theory  of  any  atmospheric  disturbance. 
These  natural  phenomena  of  thunderstorms,  lightning 
flashes,  and  scorching  winds  have  to  be  manufactured  by 
the  theorists,  who  are,  it  must  be  allowed,  exceedingly  expert 
in  extemporizing  electrical  discharges  and  simoons,  and 
naively  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  at  noon,  when,  as  rationalism  will  have  it,  a  light- 
ning flash  blinded  Saul  of  Tarsus  and  wrote  in  flaming 
letters  on  the  blackness  with  which  he  found  himself  envel- 
oped the  awesome  name  of  Jesus ! 

Second,  if  Saul  was  the  visionary  that  he  is  alleged  to 
have  been,  it  is  strange  that  the  visions,  that  he  claimed  to 
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see,  were  so  few  and  far  between.  One  would  think  that 
one  so  hysterical  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  would  never  have 
been  done  seeing  visions  and  dreaming  dreams.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  his  life  is  that,  with  his  reputed 
capacity  for  conjuring  up  images  and  conversations  with 
supernatural  beings,  he  is  so  sparing  of  his  power.  It  is 
noteworthy  how  little  use  he  makes  even  of  the  **  visions  and 
revelations^*  that  he  had.  For  fourteen  years  he  never 
mentions  them  at  all.  And  when  he  does  refer  to  them,  it 
is  only  to  dismiss  them  with  the  conmient  that  the  words 
he  had  heard  in  paradise  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  repeat,  and 
that  the  only  result  to  himself  was  a  bodily  affliction,  which 
he  calls  a  ** stake  in  the  flesh,**  which  God  found  necessary 
to  lay  upon  him  to  keep  him  from  pride  and  boastfulness. 

Third,  the  Apostle  draws  a  clear  distinction  between 
Christ  ^s  appearance  to  him  outside  Damascus  and  all  other 
visions.  He  always  treats  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to 
him  at  his  conversion  as  something  pre-eminently  note- 
worthy, something  with  more  than  a  personal  reference, 
something  to  be  proclaimed  boldly  and  authoritatively  to  all 
mankind.  He  speaks  reluctantly  and  almost  apologetically 
of  the  *^ visions  and  revelations**  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  12; 
but  the  appearing  of  Christ  on  the  way  to  Damascus  he 
rehearses  to  the  world  as  an  event  of  supreme  and  enduring 
moment.  He  classes  in  the  list  he  gives  in  1  Cor.  15  the 
appearance  outside  Damascus  with  the  appearances  of  Christ 
to  the  elder  apostles.  He  never  places  any  other  ** visions** 
in  the  same  category.  These  other  ** visions**  were  for  him- 
self alone ;  they  were  of  purely  private  interest.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  to  him  at  his  conversion  was  for  the  world 
to  know  and  rejoice  over. 

If  all  ** visions,**  including  Christ's  manifestation  out- 
side Damascus,  were  all  alike,  as  rationalism  affirms,  the 
offspring  of  a  disordered  fancy,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the 
subject  of  such  delusions  should  single  out  one  such  hysterical 
idea  for  special  emphasis  and  treat  all  his  other  hallucinations 
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as  belonging  to  a  different  order  of  experience  and  sig- 
nificance. Hysterical  patients  do  not  draw  such  clear  and 
precise  distinctions. 

The  truth  is  that  all  these  theories  of  the  Apostle's 
abnormal  condition,  of  his  partial  or  total  disorder  of  mind, 
are  not  only  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  and  others'  explicit 
statements  and  require  the  rewriting  of  history,  but  they 
are  bluntly  contradicted  by  the  Apostle's  character,  temper, 
and  ability,  as  expressed  in  his  undoubted  letters  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  by  the  deep  and  lasting  influence  that 
he  has  exerted  in  the  world.  If  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans, 
the  Corinthians,  the  Galatians,  and  the  Ephesians  were  the 
work  of  a  neurotic  fanatic  and  dreamer,  one  might  well  pray 
for  an  epidemic  of  hysteria  and  abnormality  that  would 
produce  such  superb  effects.  If  he  were  the  subject  of  some 
form  of  frenzy,  it  would  be  well  if  humanity  generally  were 
afflicted  with  his  malady.  Ramsay  (Pauline  and  Other 
Studies,  p.  11)  expresses  the  matter  with  great  force: 

**  There  may  have  been  madmen  in  all  times,  but  the 
difficulty  which  many  feel  in  classing  St.  Paul  among  them 
arises  from  the  fact  that  not  only  did  he  persuade  every 
one  who  heard  him  that  he  was  sane  and  spoke  the  truth, 
but  that  also  he  has  moved  the  world,  changed  the  whole 
course  of  history,  and  made  us  what  we  are.  Is  the  world 
moved  at  the  word  of  a  lunatic t  To  think  so  would  be  to 
abandon  all  belief  in  the  existence  of  order  and  unity  in  the 
world  and  in  history." 

Arguing  from  what  we  know  definitely  of  the  Apostle's 
character  and  ability  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  uncertain,  we 
infer  from  his  proved  sanity  and  balance  of  judgment,  his 
profound  philosophic  insight,  his  keen  analysis  of  human 
character,  his  unerring  spiritual  instinct,  his  lofty  moral 
tone,  his  freedom  from  all  bondage  to  the  mere  letter  of  law 
or  Gospel,  and  all  the  other  marked  qualities,  mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual,  which  he  possessed,  that  his  experience  on  the 
way  to  Damascus  was  the  experience  of  a  man,  as  capable  as 
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any  that  ever  lived  of  weighing  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
and  as  incapable  as  the  shrewdest  and  keenest  observer  of 
being  victimized  by  specters  of  his  own  imagination. 

Last,  there  lies  in  the  way  of  the  naturalistic  solution  of 
the  Apostle's  experience  at  his  conversion  the  huge  psycho- 
logical difficulty  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  character  of 
the  vision  that  had  the  least  affinity  with  his  Jewish  con- 
ceptions of  the  Messiah.  The  victim  of  hysterical  delusion, 
where  morbid  fancy  conjures  up  images  that  have  no  reality 
outside  the  brain  that  gave  them  birth,  usually  sees  only 
what  he  expects,  fears,  or  loves.  But  the  Apostle  wit- 
nesses a  manifestation  of  Christ,  that  certainly  was  not  sug- 
gested by  his  traditional  creed,  or  by  his  apprehensions  of 
the  vengeance  of  a  dead  impostor,  whom  he  despised  as  well 
as  hated,  or  by  his  vague  expectations  of  some  such  suffer- 
ing Christ  as  Jesus  had  been.  The  manifestation  of  Christ 
that  he  had  was  opposed  to  the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts, 
hopes,  and  affections.  He  had,  and  could  have,  no  predis- 
position in  favor  of  such  appearance,  no  subjective  prepared- 
ness to  account  for  any  such  externalized  picture  of  the 
imagination. 

In  his  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of 
Christ,  Schtirer  gives  a  very  careful  analysis  of  the 
Messianic  hope  as  it  was  cherished  by  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  Christ.  First,  the  Messiah  expected  by  them  was  to  be  a 
human  ruler,  who  was  to  possess  by  God*s  special  endow- 
ment exceptional  gifts  and  powers.  Second,  the  Messianic 
Kingdom  was  to  be  established  in  the  Holy  Land,  with 
Jerusalem  for  its  center.  Third,  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
were  to  return  to  Palestine.  Fourth,  when  the  heathen  saw 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Messianic  era,  they  were  to 
be  drawn  to  accept  Messiah  ^s  authority  and  come  under  His 
scepter.  Fifth,  the  kingdom  was  to  become  universal.  Sixth, 
the  faithful  dead  were  to  come  forth  from  their  graves  to 
share  in  the  happiness,  both  the  prosperity  and  sanctity,  of 
the  reign  of  the  Blessed  One.    Seventh,  from  beginning  to 
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end  of  Messiah's  reign  His  victorious  progress  was  to  be 
constant  He  would  never  suffer  defeat  or  disaster.  The 
very  idea  of  a  suffering  Messiah,  not  to  speak  of  an  atoning*, 
dying  Messiah,  was  wholly  foreign  to  the  Jewish  anticipa- 
tions of  a  deliverer.  Schurer's  conclusion  is  this:  **In  not 
one  of  the  numerous  works  discovered  hy  us  have  we  found 
even  the  slightest  allusion  to  an  atoning,  suffering  Messiah." 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  idea  of  a  crucified  Messiah  was 
unspeakahly  abhorrent  to  Judaism.  A  cross  was  to  a  Jew 
much  more  than  a  cruel  form  of  punishment.  It  was  the 
evident  token  of  the  Divine  vengeance  on  the  culprit,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scripture  which  declared:  *' Cursed  is  every  one 
that  hangeth  on  a  tree.*'  Crucifixion  would  be  to  a  Jew  the 
utter  and  final  refutation  of  anyone's  claims  to  be  Messiah, 
because  it  would  mean  the  visible  infliction  of  the  Divine 
wrath;  it  was  a  revelation  of  God's  repudiation  and  abhor- 
rence, and  an  unmistakable  proof  that  on  the  head  of  the 
crucified  there  rested  the  full  burden  of  heaven's  fiercest 
malediction.  The  death  of  Jesus  in  itself,  even  if  He  had 
died  in  some  other  way  than  on  a  cross,  was  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Jew's  acceptance  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  but  His  death  by  crucifixion  must  have  added 
immeasurably  to  the  repugnance  and  contempt  any  Jew 
would  have  felt  for  any  aspirant  to  Messianic  honors,  like 
Jesus  of  Golgotha. 

Now,  with  such  conceptions  in  his  mind,  how  could  Saul 
possibly  be  prepared  suddenly  to  see  this  Crucified  One 
appearing  in  glory  t  A  vision  of  Jesus  in  glory  would  be 
the  very  antithesis  of  his  presuppositions.  Not  only  would 
he  have  to  renoimce  his  hope  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Messianic  Kingdom  in  Palestine  and  the  universality  of 
Jewish  authority  over  mankind;  not  only  would  he  have  to 
give  up  the  expectation  of  a  visible  earthly  monarchy  for 
an  invisible  spiritual  Kingdom;  not  only  would  he  have  to 
reverse  his  whole  conception  of  Israel's  relation  to  the  world 
and  of  the  paramount,  irrevocable  title  of  Judaism  to  the 
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world's  Idomage;  but  he  would  also  have  to  accept  the  thought 
that  a  being,  despised  by  man  and  seemingly  outcast  from 
heaven,  one  utterly,  as  it  appears,  discredited  by  the  verdict 
of  rejection  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  anathema  of  cruci- 
fixion, was  none  other  than  the  Sent  of  God,  the  Anointed 
Servant,  whose  very  death  on  a  cross  was  essential  to  the 
fulfilment  of  His  mission. 

By  what  conceivable  natural  process  of  thought  was 
Saul  to  reverse  the  convictions  of  a  lifetime  and  prepare 
himself  by  the  gradual  working  of  reason  and  conscience  to 
embrace  without  reserve  that  from  which  his  whole  soul 
formerly  revolted?  The  rationalistic  hypothesis  that  Paul's 
** vision''  of  Christ  can  be  psychologically  explained  simply 
goes  to  pieces  on  the  stubborn  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  cruci- 
fied was  anathema  to  a  Jew. 

What  thent  If  Paul's  sight  of  Jesus  in  glory  cannot 
be  explained  as  a  self -generated  vision,  what  follows?  No 
one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  his  own  belief  as  to  what  he  saw 
and  heard.  If  he  was  neither  deceiver  nor  deceived,  then  he 
must  be  accepted  as  a  true  witness  to  the  Lord's  risen  life. 
Without  hesitation  we  may  accept  his  own  testimony.  **Last 
of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom  out  of  due 
time."  Kaftan  is  surely  right  in  his  conclusion  (Zur  Dog- 
matik,  p.  279) :  **It  seems  to  me  manifest  that  the  historical 
tradition  is  simpler  and  more  intelligible  if  we  abide  by  the 
old  conception  which,  agreeing  with  the  consciousness  of 
St.  Paul,  sees  in  his  conversion  a  miracle  of  God." 
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hy  Biv.   CoKNKLius   WoELTKiN,   D.   D.,  Pftstor  Fifth   Avenue  Baptist   Church, 

New  York 

Vanity  of  vanities    ♦     •     •     vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity. — Ecclbsiastxs  i.2. 

For  we  are  strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners,  as  all  our  fathers  were :  our  days 
on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  no  abiding. — 1  Ohboniclks  xzix.15. 

Thb  motions  of  the  soul  are  extremely  subtle.  Most  of  our 
outward  actions  are  bom  of  moods.  The  logical  faculty 
plays  a  relatively  small  part  among  the  many  activities 
that  make  up  human  life.  It  is  mainly  when  we  are  trying 
to  find  the  academic  value  of  things  that  we  allow  reason 
to  occupy  the  center  of  the  stage.  In  the  practical  affairs 
of  the  daily  life  action  cannot  always  wait  upon  reason. 
It  comes  forth  spontaneously  from  the  existing  temper  of 
the  mind.  This  temper  of  soul  is  the  composite  of  emotions 
and  conditions  that  lie  behind  the  present  moment,  and 
generate  a  mood,  which  becomes  the  birthplace  of  our 
outward  actions. 

Our  moods  have  also  a  religious  value.  Religion  is 
never  the  same  in  two  individuals.  It  takes  on  the  coloring 
of  temperament.  It  is  phlegmatic  or  mercurial,  clear  or 
mystical,  according  to  disposition.  Hence  our  spiritual 
strength  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  the  logical  faculty. 
All  life  does  not  flow  through  the  reason.  Our  emotions 
and  moods  are  quite  independent  of  logical  processes.  The 
fimction  of  reason  is  to  rationalize  our  assets  of  person- 
ality, and  make  them  available  for  life.  But  we  can  more 
easily  allow  our  moods  action,  independent  of  logical 
and  academic  analysis,  than  we  can  afford  to  allow  reason 
to  tyrannize  over  the  functions  of  faith  and  feeling.  Let 
Reason  sit  a  king,  instead  of  standing  a  serving  courtier, 
and   ''Enterprises   of   great  pith   and   moment,   with   this 
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respect,  their  currents  turn  awry,  and  lose  the  name  of 
action.*' 

If  moods  are  so  determining  in  our  daily  life,  it  becomes 
worth  while  inquiring  concerning  their  nature  and  value 
with  reference  to  our  religious  experience.  It  makes  all 
the  difference  whether  the  mood  is  pessimistic  or  optimistic. 
I  wish  to  illustrate  this  thought  by  bringing  into  emphasis 
two  verdicts  of  life.  Each  verdict  wears  the  color  of  its 
mood.  These  moods  are  expressed  in  words  attributed  to 
David,  the  psalmist  of  Israel,  and  his  son  Solomon,  the  sage 
of  his  people.  **  Vanity  of  vanities  •  •  •  vanity  of 
vanities:  all  is  vanity, '*  writes  Solomon;  while  David,  out 
of  the  same  environment,  writes:  **We  are  strangers  and 
pilgrims  before  thee,  as  all  our  fathers  were.'' 

The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not  the  golden  dream  of 
youth.  It  is  the  sad,  wearisome  reflection  of  one  who  has 
tried  out  the  many  allurements  of  time,  and  discovered  that 
the  objects  he  so  feverishly  pursued  are  in  the  main  so 
many  mirages  which  decoy  men  to  disappointment.  The 
writer  has  followed  several  trails,  but  they  all  come  out  at 
the  same  end.  He  gave  himself  to  the  pastimes  of  mirth, 
pleasure,  and  revelry;  but  these  left  him  with  sharpened 
appetite  and  jaded  capacities  to  gratify  them.  He  grappled 
mentally  with  the  mysteries  of  nature,  life,  and  human 
society;  but  here  the  horizons  ever  expanded  and  the 
mysteries  led  into  unfathomable  mazes  of  the  unknown  and 
unknowable.  He  then  tried  the  absorptions  of  work,  and 
gave  himself  to  laboring  at  improvements.  These  he  found 
but  accented  the  temporal  quality  of  all  human  effort.  He 
tried  all  the  clues  to  discover  **what  was  good  for  the  sons 
of  men,  that  they  should  do  under  the  heaven  all  the  days 
of  their  life."  He  finally  stepped  out  of  the  active  proces- 
sion and  gazed  upon  the  passing  generations,  and  saw  them 
monotonously  repeat  the  comedies  and  tragedies  of  life 
again  and  again.  He  noted  that  the  sage  and  the  fool  ran 
side  by  side  until  they  both  fell  over  the  brink  of  death  into 
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a  common  forgetfulness.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  wise  and 
illiterate,  princes  and  beggars,  masters  and  slaves,  all 
jostled  one  another  in  the  procession,  and  yet  all  fell  into 
the  same  grave.  He  saw  the  continuous  changes  of  integra- 
tion, disintegration,  and  reintegration,  and  he  wrote  his 
verdict  ** Vanity  of  vanities  and  vexation  of  spirit:  all  is 
vanity/'  This  book  is  *'The  masterpiece  of  the  night 
•     •     •    the  textbook  of  suicides/' 

We  do  not  like  this  pessimistic  shadow  to  haunt  our 
lives.  It  strikes  a  minor  key,  and  we  feel  that  it  were  better 
to  ignore  it  as  we  follow  the  lead  of  our  desires,  and  not 
allow  it  to  embitter  our  days.  On  the  other  hand  we  know 
it  was  no  fool  who  unthinkingly  blurted  out  these  words. 
We  are  more  than  half  convinced  that  a  sad  truth  lies  at 
their  heart.  This  author  was  a  philosopher  and  carefully 
kept  a  diary.  He  wrote  with  serious  reflection.  And  many 
wise,  observing  men  have  echoed  his  sentiment  in  their 
estimate  of  human  life.  If  we  should  stand  a  little  while 
on  the  outside  of  things,  witness  the  procession  of  life  as  it 
goes  by  and  listen  to  its  babel  of  voices  and  confusion,  this 
judgment  of  human  ambition  would  not  seem  so  foolish.  There 
is  a  man  who  centers  his  energy  upon  the  accumulation  of 
wealth.  All  he  gets  out  of  it  is  worry,  weariness.  A  monu- 
ment in  the  cemetery  records  his  name,  while  his  heirs 
dissipate  his  gains,  and  a  thousand  others  strive  for 
possession.  Yonder  is  a  man  who  strives  for  honorable, 
noble  reputation.  But  it  only  becomes  a  memory,  or  some 
scion  of  the  family  may  drag  its  honor  through  the  mire 
of  vice.  Here  is  a  scholar,  zealous  to  contribute  some- 
thing to  the  world's  store  of  wisdom.  Anon  a  mere  tyro 
appears,  reopens  the  question,  and  reverses  the  decisions. 
The  reformer  aims  to  build  a  house  for  the  centuries.  The 
next  generation  esteems  his  work  but  lath  and  plaster. 
Verily  it  seems  like  ** vanity  of  vanities,"  to  live  and  die. 
The  biographies  of  some  of  the  world's  most  serious  thinkers 
and  students  give  this  note  somewhere.    Philosophers  and 
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scientists    fall    into    despair,    contemplating    the    unending 

i  tragic  struggle  of  life.  If  life  is  confined  to  that  which 
is  experienced  within  the  realm  of  present  observation,  the 
sober  thinker  must  ever  be  a  pessimist,  and  the  cackling 
fool,  who  makes  life  a  jest,  has  the  best  of  the  game. 

Then  why  should  this  mood  have  place  in  the  experience 

^  of  manf  It  must  have  some  serious  and  serviceable  intent. 
It  is  designed  to  be  the  background  of  life  upon  which  are 
to  be  painted  the  fairer  colors  of  life's  eternal  potencies. 
If  it  is  made  the  whole  picture,  it  is  like  one  of  those  scenes 
which  artists  sometimes  paint,  composed  only  of  a  dark, 

f  threatening  sky  above  an  angry  stormy  sea.  Properly  inter- 
preted,  this  mood  itself   is  prophetic.     Why  cannot  man 

I  accept  life  as  do  the  lower  forms  of  lifet  The  denizens  of 
forest  and  sea  are  not  plagued  with  the  troublesome  mys- 
teries that  play  aroimd  life  and  death.  They  are  not 
tortured  by  mad  ambitions,  vexed  by  failures,  or  perplexed 

.  by  the  unknown.  The  bird  of  the  woods  surrounded  by 
limitations  and  dangers  is  not  fretted  with  anxiety.  It  seeks 
its  food  and  sings  its  song,  crowded  with  the  delight  of  its 
life.  Why  cannot  man  settle  down  content  with  the  treasures 
of  the  dayt    Because  the  **  Almighty  hath  set  eternity  in 

.  their  hearts."  Sights  of  beauty  may  catch  the  eye;  sounds 
of  melody  may  ravish  the  ear;  ten  thousand  things  may 
minister  to  us  out  of  our  environment,  until  sense  and  mind 
may  thrill  with  delight.  But  *'The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with 
seeing,  nor   the  ear  filled   with   hearing."     These   cannot 

?  satisfy  the  deepest  mystic  passions  that  hide  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul.  God  has  implanted  in  our  hearts  a  kind  of 
Divine  discontent,  a  hunger  for  eternal  things.  And  it  is 
this  great  fact,  a  fact  constitutional  in  our  being,  which  must 

I       experience   the   mood   of   Ecclesiastes,   whenever   the    soul 

*  created  in  the  image  of  God  seeks  to  satisfy  its  deepest 
cravings  amid  the  flux  of  changing  things  and  temporal 

[       conditions.    **As  when  a  hungry  man  dreameth,  and  behold 
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he  eateth,  and  he  waketh  and  his  soul  is  empty."  ^^ Vanity 
of  vanities,  all  is  vanity." 

A  mood  very  akin  to  that  of  Ecclesiastes,  but  voiced 
to  a  higher  and  more  hopeful  note,  is  sung  by  many  of  the 
Hebrew  poets.  *'We  are  strangers  before  thee,  and 
sojourners,  as  all  our  fathers  were:  our  days  on  the  earth 
are  as  a  shadow,  and  there  is  no  abiding."  '^I  am  a 
stranger  in  the  earth."  This  sentiment,  like  the  former, 
is  not  the  issue  of  logic,  but  again  the  fruit  of 
a  mood.  Moods  may  be  dangerous  and  deadly.  They 
may  be  ansBsthetics,  like  the  atmosphere  that  swooned 
round  the  island  of  the  lotus  eaters.  With  them  it  was 
always  afternoon,  and  the  purpose  and  ambition  to  sail 
away  home  were  stifled  in  death.  So  moods  may  enervate 
the  soul  and  unfit  it  for  the  sterner  duties  of  life.  But 
moods  may  be  atmospheres  in  which  the  soul  realizes  the 
things  of  eternity.  It  is  a  mood  which  quickens  the  spiritual 
hearing  and  seeing  functions  of  the  soul.  The  writers  of 
our  sacred  literature  were  men  of  moods  in  which  the 
pulses  of  eternity  beat.  What  prompted  them  to  write: 
**Lord  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou 
hadst  formed  the  earth  or  the  world,  even  from  everlasting 
thou  art  God"t  Or,  **He  that  dwelleth  in  the  secret  place 
of  the  Most  High  shall  abide  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty"!  Or,  **I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills. 
From  whence  cometh  my  help!  My  help  cometh  from  the 
Lord  which  made  heaven  and  earth"!  There  are  no  argu- 
ments for  the  facts  in  these  statements,  and  we  cannot 
convince  ourselves  of  their  reality  by  any  logical  processes. 
There  is  something  in  our  constitution  that  understands 
this  language.  Something  in  us  responds,  and  we  feel  it 
to  be  so. 

We  need  to  recognize  and  re-emphasize  the  rights  of  the 
constitutional  element  in  religion.  The  elemental  holds  sway 
in  the  most  sacred  relations  of  life.    What  process  of  educa- 
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tion  teaches  a  child  to  run  to  mother's  arms  and  nestle 
contented  and  secure  in  the  maternal  embrace  f  What 
process  of  logic  is  swift  enough  to  prompt  the  mother  to 
clasp  that  frightened  child  with  a  love  deeper  than  lifef 
What  reasonings  generate  affinities  and  affections  that  pave 
the  way  to  the  marriage  altar  f  Who  does  not  know  that 
in  these  sacred  relations,  with  all  the  corollaries  thereof,  the 
logical  processes  and  academic  interest  are  almost  entirely 
excluded  f  So  religion  issues  from  a  constitutional  relation- 
ship of  the  soul  with  God.  In  vain  do  we  follow  the 
physicist,  who  with  microscope  seeks  for  God  in  the  brain. 
In  vain  do  we  listen  to  learned  gossip  upon  subjects  of 
matter  and  force.  In  vain  do  we  hear  the  chilling  verdicts 
of  agnosticism  and  despair,  until  logic  paralyzes  the  soul. 
These  guides  do  not  give  us  the  clue.  Then,  some  man 
speaking  out  of  a  mood  from  his  elemental  self  cries:  ''I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  **I  know  whom  I  have 
believed  and  am  persuaded. '*  It  is  the  man  with  a  religious 
mood  who  becomes  the  shepherd  of  the  soul. 

Sometimes  these  psalmists  and  writers  out  of  a  relig- 
ious mood  are  discredited  and  undervalued.  Nearsighted 
souls  say:  **This  life  is  good  enough  for  me.  I  want  the 
language  of  the  day,  and  up-to-date  experience  that  keeps 
pace  with  this  bustling  age.  No  dreaming  for  me.**  This 
sounds  very  practical.  But  it  is  neither  wise  nor  expedient. 
It  is  in  that  mood  that  men  try  to  make  themselves  at  home 
in  this  world,  like  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes.  The  same 
spirit  tries  to  dominate  the  religious  world,  and  men  are 
tempting  us  to  confine  all  our  interests  to  the  times,  with 
their  physical  and  temporal  interests,  and  to  speak  the 
vernacular  of  a  passing  age.  But  that  is  not  our  deepest 
need.  That  alone  were  not  worth  the  awful  strain  of  mortal 
experiences.  Men  really  want  to  know  about  God  and 
eternity  and  immortality.  And  he  who  speaks  wisely  and 
honestly  here  is  the  practical  man,  the  prophet  He  will 
be  no  less  interested  in  time  because  he  breathes  the  air  of 
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eternity.  He  loses  no  vital  concern  for  his  fellow  man  by 
being  the  friend  of  God.  He  is  not  less  zealous  about 
good  conditions  here  in  holding  a  citizenship  in  heaven. 
Only  such  a  man  promotes  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  spirit 
of  eternity,  in  the  earth. 

This  mystic  mood  comes  upon  thoughtful  men  in  con- 
templating nature.  When  men  can  divorce  themselves  from 
the  absorbing  care  of  the  daily  round  and  come  alone  into 
communion  with  nature,  the  mood  will  rise.  Leave  the 
artificial  city,  with  its  monotonous  streets,  conventional 
architecture,  and  eternal  chatter  of  gossiping  neighbor,  and 
stand  alone  upon  the  seashore.  The  distance  of  an  unbroken 
horizon,  suggesting  infinity,  and  the  chariots  with  cresting 
foam  breaking  at  your  feet  on  the  shore,  and  receding  with 
the  murmuring  music,  speak  a  universal  language.  Or  stand 
in  solitude  upon  some  eminence  where  the  valley  dips 
away  in  beauty,  the  green  sward  is  seamed  with  sun-kissed 
streams,  and  the  landscape  is  fading  out  with  misty  moun- 
tains whose  heads  are  clothed  with  clouds  like  the  draping 
of  great  altars.  Come  stand  in  the  silence  of  the  forest 
glade,  where  birds  carol  their  morning  chorus  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  harping  winds,  or  walk  out  into  the  dark 
when  the  face  of  night  looks  down  upon  you,  and  the 
starry  heavens  follow  the  sweep  of  the  Pleiades.  Stand 
anywhere  alone  in  nature,  and  say  how  foreign  to  your 
mood  is  the  clatter  of  the  world's  machinery  and  the  idle 
prattle  of  talking  men.  It  is  then  that  we  feel  the  presence 
of  something  or  someone  who  is  trying  to  speak  to  our 
inmost  self.  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  as  our  souls  stand  in 
silent  awe. 

Litterateurs  also  find  themselves  swept  by  a  pensive 
mood.  It  is  scarcely  suggested  by  Shakespeare.  He  dwells 
among  the  haunts  of  men — a  diagnostician  of  human  passions 
and  imagination.  But  Browning,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth, 
MacDonald — these  men  hear  the  voices  from  eternity  and 
translate  them  into  our  vernacular.     Dumas  is  fascinating 
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with  a  morbid,  sometimes  salacious  interest.  In  vain  will  you 
look  for  a  single  line  that  breathes  the  higher  atmosphere.  But 
DeSales  and  Fenelon — these  writers  guide  you  to  the  heights. 
The  scientific  spirit  does  not  of  necessity  dampen  this  mood. 
When  Copernicus  received  the  printed  volume  of  his  works, 
his  foot  was  on  the  threshold  of  the  eternal  world,  and  he 
said:  **Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.*'  Isaac  Newton,  Galileo, 
Kepler,  Hugh  Miller,  and  William  Thompson  were  all 
eminent  scientists,  and  yet  they  all  kept  attuned  to  the 
spiritual  and  eternal.  Mungo  Park,  wounded  and  helpless 
in  African  heat,  reaches  out  his  feeble  hand  and  touches  a 
fragment  of  hair  moss,  and  this  mood  turns  that  bit  of 
nature  into  a  miniature  Bible,  and  there  he  communes  with 
God. 

Science  is  a  word  to  conjure  with.  It  is  positive  in  its 
creed  and  rather  dogmatic  in  its  doubts  and  negations.  It 
examines  nature  by  analyses,  and  reason  admires  this 
specific,  tangible  form  of  work.  But  in  proportion  as  we 
learn  to  analyze,  classify,  and  catalog,  we  leave  feelings 
behind;  and  reason  is  liable  to  treat  emotion  with  scant 
courtesy.  But  feelings  are  a  part  of  our  nature  and  have 
their  legitimate  function  in  life.  We  cannot  say  that  reason 
is  always  right,  and  emotion  ever  illusive.  We  cannot 
afford  to  take  reason  so  seriously  as  to  exclude  emotion 
or  tyrannize  over  our  feelings.  Matter,  the  field  of  science, 
is  servant  to  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  is  free.  Nature  has 
something  more  than  an  academic  value.  It  has  a  religious 
office,  serving  our  mystic  moods.  Its  first  office  is  not 
material  but  spiritual.  The  botanist  takes  us  into  the  flower 
garden  and  picks  flower  after  flower,  explaining  its  beautiful 
organization.  It  is  all  very  interesting,  but  we  wish  he 
might  end  his  lecture  and  allow  us  to  see  the  flowers,  smell 
their  fragrance,  and  dream  of  mystic  associations.  Flowers 
exist  for  the  language  of  the  soul  first,  and  for  the  science 
of  botany  afterward. 
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A  book  is  brought  to  the  office  of  the  bookbinder.  The 
examiner  opens  it,  scrutinizes  its  covers,  sewing,  quality, 
and  folding  of  paper,  registry  of  type,  and  imprimature. 
He  pronounces  it  a  good  book.  He  does  not  know  a  single 
sentiment  in  the  book.  He  sees  only  as  far  as  the  paper 
mill,  cotton  field,  and  type  foundry.  He  pronounces  the 
verdict  as  a  materialist.  The  same  book  reaches  a  news- 
paper office.  Some  man  begins  reading.  It  catches  his 
mind  and  holds  him  to  the  end.  He,  too,  gives  his  verdict, 
'*A  very  good  book."  He  could  not  tell  you  whether  its 
type  was  minion  or  bourgeois,  whether  it  was  sewn  with  silk 
or  linen,  bound  in  buckram,  or  de  luxe.  He  is  thinking  and 
feeling  with  the  author's  mind  and  emotion.  The  book- 
binder is  a  material  scientist,  the  reviewer  a  spiritual 
mystic. 

At  the  concert  the  artist  sings  his  song.  The  critic 
listens  carefully  and  judges  its  melody,  harmony,  thorough 
bass,  and  counterpoint.  He  pronounces  upon  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  artistic  and  scientific  composition.  A  layman 
hears  the  same  song  and  is  blissfully  ignorant  of  intervals, 
diminished  sevenths,  and  all  the  technique  of  music.  But 
his  soul  is  moved,  his  eye  moistens,  and  his  fancy  is  busy 
with  associated  scenes  of  yore.  The  composer's  work  made 
use  of  the  laws  of  musical  composition  secondarily.  His 
primary  purpose  was  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  the  hearer. 
The  scientific  critic  has  no  right  to  forbid  my  tearful,  emo- 
tional enjoyment  as  the  days  of  my  boyhood  glee  find  a 
resurrection  through  that  song. 

Day  is  dying  in  the  west  The  heavens  are  declaring 
the  glory  of  God.  The  curtains  of  night  are  transfigured 
with  the  blended  shades  of  amber,  crimson,  turquoise  blue, 
and  all  the  splendor  of  tints  which  defy  naming.  A  strange 
longing,  almost  akin  to  homesickness,  rests  upon  the  soul 
as  we  admire  the  sunset,  and  watch  the  day  being  cradled 
into  darkness.  Suddenly  the  optical  scientist  breaks  the 
muse,  saying:    **I  can  explain  it  all  to  you.    It  is  nothing 
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but  the  refraction  of  light,  running  at  various  velocities 
through  particles  of  moisture,  suspended  in  the  air  by 
particles  of  dust."  In  his  learned,  academic  fashion  he  can 
reduce  a  sunset  to  a  mathematical  problem.  Let  him  speak 
in  the  classroom,  but  here  let  him  hold  his  peace.  Here 
we  wish  to  hear  Him  whose  fragrance  breathes  through 
all  His  work,  whose  thought  is  woven  with  matter,  whose 
song  is  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  whose  dwelling  is  the 
light  of  setting  suns.  We  do  not  fix  our  attention  upon  the 
type  of  the  page,  or  vibrations  of  words.  They  are  but 
wires  connecting  transmitting  and  receiving  instruments 
by  which  thought,  fancy,  and  emotion  pass  from  soul  to  soul. 
We  do  not  center  our  consciousness  on  organ  pipes  when 
listening  to  the  symphony.  We  yield  ourselves  to  the 
spell  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn.  We  do  not 
worship  the  book  of  the  Bible,  but  through  it  we  commune 
with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  so  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  eternity. 

The  mystic  mood  is  one  of  the  richest  assets  of  our 
personality.  If,  like  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  we  neglect 
our  Divine  and  heavenly  citizenship,  and  try,  with  backs 
to  the  light,  to  make  ourselves  permanently  at  home  amid 
the  scaffolding  of  temporal  things,  we  will  lose  sight  of  the 
goal  and  write  the  pessimistic  verdict:  ** Vanity  of  vanities: 
all  is  vanity."  But  if,  with  our  faces  toward  the  day,  we 
live  for  time  and  eternity,  enjoying  all  things  freely 
given  to  us,  and  yet  inheriting  the  things  that  are  to  be, 
then  shall  we  write  the  optimistic  verdict:  **He  hath  made 
all  things  good  in  their  time,  and  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  and  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  God." 
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JESUS  CHRIST  AND  THE  GREAT  COMMISSION 

By  Edmund  D.  Soper,  B.  D.,  Professor  of  Missions  and  Comparative  Beligion, 
Ohio  Weeleyan  University 

All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye 
therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations  (Matthew  zxvin.18,  19). 

In  the  more  recent  critical  study  of  the  Gospels  this  pas- 
sage, together  with  its  parallels  in  the  other  Gospels  and 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts,  has  been  declared  by  a 
number  of  leading  scholars  not  to  proceed  from  Jesus  Him- 
self, but  to  have  been  put  into  His  mouth  by  His  followers 
after  the  world  mission  had  been  inaugurated.  It  was 
thought  the  only  fitting  thing  to  make  Jesus  responsible  for 
the  new  enterprise.  Professor  Adolph  Hamack,  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  is  the  most  important  of  the  exponents 
of  this  view;  this  will  explain  the  references  to  him  in  the 
following  pages. 

Hamack  expresses  his  view  thus:  **A11  that  Jesus 
Christ  promulgated  was  the  overthrow  of  the  temple,  and  the 
judgment  impending  upon  the  nation  and  its  leaders.*'  He 
readily  admits  that  *Hhe  universal  mission  was  an  inevitable 
issue  of  the  religion  and  spirit  of  Jesus,'*  but  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  origin  of  such  a  mission,  **not  only  apart 
from  any  direct  word  of  Jesus,  but  in  verbal  contradiction 
to  several  of  His  sayings,  is  really  a  stronger  testimony  to 
the  method,  the  strength,  and  the  spirit  of  His  preaching 
than  if  it  were  the  outcome  of  a  deliberate  command.*'*  It  is 
well  that  when  a  student  holds  such  a  position  critically  he 
can  believe  honestly  and  with  enthusiasm  in  the  essential 
missionary  character  of  Christianity. 

But  is  it  necessary  to  hold  such  a  position  relative  to 


>Th«  MiMion  and  Ezpftnsion  of  CSiristianitr  in  the  First  Three  Oenturies  (English 
translation  i.86-48). 
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the  Great  Conmiissiont  Are  we  compelled  to  deny  that 
Jesus  had  any  intentional  connection  with  itt  Mnst  we  hold 
that  the  inner  meaning  of  the  message  He  preached  was 
wider  than  His  own  ontlookt  Snch  a  conclnsion  seems  to 
the  present  writer  entirely  nnnecessary,  and  this  article  is 
written  to  bring  ont  some  of  the  more  salient  considerations 
that  have  led  him  to  a  different  conclnsion. 

It  is  well  to  admit  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  all  clear 
sailing.    There  is  a  serious  problem  to  be  faced,  and  its  very 
seriousness  leads  one  to  be  far  more  charitable  to  those 
whose  conclusions  differ  from  his  own.    The  difficulty  begins 
when  we  fail  to  discover  that  Jesus  ever  undertook  a  mission 
outside  His  own  country.    True  He  went  to  Phoenicia  and 
into  Samaria,  but  a  study  of  the  conditions  attending  these 
visits  shows  clearly  that  other  than  missionary  motives  led 
Him  to  journey  beyond  the  Jewish  pale.    What  can  we  make 
of  His  attitude  when  He  says  to  His  disciples:    **Qo  not  into 
any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  enter  not  into  any  city  of  the 
Samaritans:  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel"  (Matthew  x.5,  6)t     The  capstone  to  the  negative 
argument  seems  to  be  placed  when  Jesus  declares  to  the 
Syrophoenician  woman:    **I  was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  (Matthew  xv.24). 

But  the  very  completeness  of  the  evidence  seems  a  little 
suspicious.    We  can  but  feel  that  we  have  proved  too  much, 
and  that  the  argument  will  come  back  on  our  own  heads. 
The  last  statement  quoted  from  Jesus  was  evidently  intended 
to  test  the  faith  of  the  woman  rather  than  to  voice  His  own 
conviction.    This  can  be  gathered  not  only  from  the  verbal 
context  but  from  Jesus'  own  immediate  action.    His  appre- 
ciation of  the  woman's  faith  and  His  answer  to  her  prayer 
expose  the  warmth  of  His  love  and  the  breadth  of  His 
sympathy,  which  have  no  relationship  with  Jewish  particu- 
larism.   Are  we  not  forced  to  conclude  that  there  is  some 
other  explanation  than  narrowness  of  vision  of  the  linwta- 
tion  of  His  own  and  His  disciples'  evangelistic  labors! 
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It  would  lead  ns  too  far  afield  to  discnss  at  length  the 
reason  for  this  lunitation.  That  is  done  adequately  by  the 
late  Dr.  John  Robson  in  his  suggestive  volume,  The  Bestir- 
rection  Gospel.  One  or  two  points  may  be  noted  here. 
The  disciples  were  as  yet  narrow  Jews,  incapable  of  under- 
standing what  Jesus  had  in  mind.  This  is  true  even  in  view 
of  the  widespread  Jewish  propaganda  of  that  day,  to  which 
reference  must  be  made  again  below.  A  careful  study  of  the 
Acts  will  show  that  the  apostles  needed  very  clear  Divine 
guidance  before  they  were  able  to  enter  into  the  Lord's 
plan  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Gentile  world.  Here  is 
where  Paul  won  a  great  victory;  it  was  he  who  made  the 
church  truly  missionary.  But  the  limitation  was  not  only  on 
account  of  the  blindness  of  the  disciples.  There  was  a  deeper 
and  more  urgent  reason — they  must  have  a  message,  a 
compelling  Gospel,  and  be  filled  with  the  Spirit  as  a  personal 
dynamic.  But  Jesus  had  not  as  yet  laid  down  His  life,  nor 
had  He  been  raised  again  in  the  triumph  of  the  resurrection. 
These  events  must  precede  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  The 
whole  meaning  of  the  mission  depended  upon  these  supreme 
evangelic  facts.  These  few  sentences  will  indicate  the  lines 
to  be  followed  to  understand  the  rationale  of  Jesus'  reserva- 
tion of  His  commission  to  the  days  just  preceding  His 
ascension. 

But  despite  this  attitude  which  Jesus  was  compelled  to 
assume  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  crop  out  here 
and  there  evidences  that  this  did  not  represent  Jesus'  final 
aim,  but  that  He  was  planning  all  along  that  His  Gospel 
should  be  carried  as  far  as  men  were  to  be  found.  By  a 
brief  survey  of  this  material  we  may  be  led  to  feel  that  the 
great  commission  is  not  a  command  isolated  from  all  His 
other  words,  but  the  consummation  of  a  purpose  had  from 
the  beginning  which  could  now  be  expressed  fully  and  freely. 

Jesus  could  scarcely  be  narrower  than  the  leaders  of 
the  Jewish  propaganda  of  His  day.  We  hear  Him  say  to 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees:      **Ye  compass  sea  and  land  to 
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make  one  proselyte'*  (Matthew  xxin.l5).  This  can  only 
mean  that  Jesus  knew  something  of  the  far-flung  activity  of 
His  people  to  win  the  pagan  world  to  Judaism.  Hamack's 
estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews  at  the  time  of  Augustus  is 
about  four  and  a  half  millions,  which  would  be  about  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  the  Empire,  estimating 
the  total  population  to  be  between  fifty-four  and  sixty 
millions.  This  itself  is  striking,  but  the  full  significance  of 
the  high  percentage  of  Jews  is  only  to  be  felt  when  we  are 
told  that  this  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  increase 
of  Jewish  families.  The  Jews  added  to  their  number  by  a 
vigorous  propaganda  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
through  the  synagogue. 

The  same  conclusion  relative  to  the  wideness  of  Jesus' 
outlook  is  to  be  reached  by  considering  the  expectations  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  psalmists.  Jesus  was  well 
acquainted  with  them.  Their  whole  teaching  relative  to  this 
matter  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence — in  the  Messianic 
age,  sometime,  somehow,  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  would 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  This  thought 
recurs  time  and  again.  Limitations  of  space  forbid  more 
than  this  meager  reference,  but  it  is  sufiicient  to  recall  the 
whole  bearing  of  these  seers  toward  the  Kingdom's  extension 
for  which  they  so  confidently  looked.  Jesus  had  drunk 
deeply  at  the  fountain  of  their  inspiration.  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  His  outlook  would  be  more  limited  than 
theirs. 

The  significance  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  connection  with  the  world  mission,  is  usually  over- 
looked. In  the  first  Gospel  we  are  told  that  ''the  devil 
taketh  him  unto  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  sheweth  him 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them" 
(Matthew  nr.S).  In  the  psychology  of  temptation  we  learn 
that  temptation  assails  us  at  some  point  of  interest;  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  temptation.  We  may  affirm  that  much 
of  the  temptations  of  Jesus  with  some  confidence.    He  was 
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assailed  at  a  point  of  deep  concern  and  interest    This  leads 
ns  to  see,  then,  that  the  vision  of  the  possible  conquest  of 
**all   the   kingdoms   of    the   world"   was    probably   not    a 
new  thought  to  Jesus^   suggested  by   the   devil,   but  that 
this  thought  was  used  by  the  tempter  because  he  knew  he 
could  there  find  a  vital  point  of  contact    Jesus'  purpose  and 
ambition  were  to  win  the  world  to  Himself;  the  temptation 
was  concerned  with  the  means  to  be  employed.    Should  He 
win  His  world  kingdom  by  emphasizing  the  physical  over 
the  spiritual,  should  it  be  by  spectacular  means,  and  should 
it  be  by  compromise  with  evilt    The  one  point  to  make  just 
here  is  that  the  temptation  takes  on  far  greater  significance 
by  being  conceived  as  centering  around  the  problem  of  world 
conquest   And  surely  Jesus  received  this  idea  from  a  higher 
source  than  the  representative  of  all  the  powers  of  evil  I 
Jesus'  favorite  name,  the  one  by  which  He  so  constantly 
referred  to  Himself,  was  the  Son  of  Man.    It  is  altogether 
needless  here  to  enter  the  stream  of  discussion  relative  to 
the  origin  of  the  term.    Whatever  its  origin  and  history,  the 
one  crucial  question  is,  what  did  it  signify  when  applied  by 
Jesus  to  Himself!    On  this  point  there  is  considerable  agree- 
ment   We  may  single  out  as  representative  of  many  others 
the  opinion  of  Professor  William  Sanday,  who  says:     '*I 
believe  that  He  meant  humanity  as  gathered  up  in  Himself/' 
He  was  the  representative  not  of  His  own  people  only,  but  of 
mankind,  and  His  constant  use  of  the  title  must  mean  that 
He  never  lost  sight  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  His  coming,  that 
it  was  to  be  heralded  to  the  whole  human  race. 

If  we  study  the  parables  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Matthew  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  impression  that  it  is  no 
kingdom  with  narrow  boundaries  Jesus  presents.  The  point 
cannot  be  pressed  and  no  specific  verse  can  be  appealed  to 
in  proof.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  possible, 
with  less  shock  to  one's  sense  of  proportion,  to  interpret 
these  parables  as  applying  consciously  in  Jesus'  mind  to  a 
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wide  extension  of  His  Kingdom,  than  to  limit  them  to  the 
Jewish  people. 

More  emphatic  statement  can  be  made  of  the  earlier 
petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Dr.  Richard  G.  Moulton's 
suggestion  is  that  the  phrase,  '^as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,'' 
belongs  to  each  of  the  petitions  preceding,  and  not  alone  to 
the  last.  This  heightens  the  significance  of  the  phrase.  In 
each  case  the  petition  is  that  what  is  asked  should  be  as  true 
on  earth  as  in  heaven.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  the  **Our  Father''  of  the  prayer  is  the 
Father  of  all,  and  that  His  Kingdom  which  is  to  come  is  to 
be  as  extensive  as  His  Fatherly  relationship  to  men. 

Without  the  use  of  certain  passages  which  are  ruled  out 
of  court  or  explained  away  by  Hamack  and  others,  we  have 
tried  to  show  that  there  are  indications,  some  clear  and  some 
more  indirect,  that  Jesus  had  a  world  vision  even  during  the 
days  when  He  could  not  give  free  utterance  to  what  was  in 
His  mind.  But  there  are  a  few  passages  which  very  directly 
point  to  a  wide  extension  of  His  Kingdom.  These  have  been 
excluded  on  what  seem  to  be  subjective  grounds.  It  is 
thought  that  they  sound  strange  on  the  lips  of  the  Jesus  who 
is  depicted  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  evidence  that  has 
been  offered  in  this  article  has  led  others  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  justifiable  basis  for  such  a  conclusion.  If  this  be  true, 
the  real  reason  for  excluding  the  passages  is  removed.  And 
in  addition,  the  presence  of  the  words  in  all  the  ancient 
manuscripts  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  words  are  genuine 
and  come  from  Jesus  Himself. 

Several  of  these  passages  may  be  quoted.  **And  the 
gospel  must  first  be  preached  unto  all  the  nations,"  that  is, 
before  the  end  (Mark  xm.lO).  *'I  say  unto  you,  that  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven: 
but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out"  (Matthew 
vra.ll).  Finally  the  Great  Commission,  quoted  above  from 
Matthew.     Of  course,  the  force  of  the  claim  for  this  last 
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command  is  not  diminished  by  the  willing  acknowledgment 
that  the  ending  of  Mark's  Gospel  cannot  be  considered 
genuine,  thongh  it  surely  is  very  ancient. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  John's  GospeL  The 
explanation  is  obvious.  The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been 
to  exhibit  the  force  of  certain  items  of  evidence  which  cause 
the  final  command  of  Jesus  as  given  in  the  Synoptics  to 
stand  out  as  the  fitting  expression  of  Jesus'  own  inner 
purpose  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry.  The  present 
writer  would  say,  however,  that,  while  the  fourth  Gospel 
contains  more  of  the  interpretive  element  than  the  first  three 
and  must  be  used  with  more  caution  because  so  often  we  do 
not  have  Jesus'  exact  words,  he  believes  the  sayings  in  this 
Gospel  ought  to  be  used  to  round  out  the  meaning  of  Jesus 
as  furnished  by  the  Synoptics.  And  in  doing  this. the  wealth 
of  statement  relative  to  the  world  mission  will  soon  become 
apparent.  Hamack,  who  casts  out  the  evidence  of  this  Gos- 
pel entirely,  is  free  to  say  that,  **as  a  whole,  the  Gospel  is 
saturated  with  statements  of  a  directly  universalistic 
character." 

One  final  word.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
missionary  because  of  the  Great  Commission.  It  is  mission- 
ary because  of  the  purpose  of  the  Founder  who  had  so 
shaped  all  His  own  aims  and  had  so  planned  His  churdi 
that  it  found  itself  primarily  fitted  for  this  one  thing,  to 
carry  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
The  Great  Commission  then  becomes  what  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  called  the  ** marching  orders"  of  the  church. 
Without  it  Christianity  would  surely  have  become  mission- 
ary; with  it  the  church  is  able  to  experience  the  added 
impulse  of  a  clear  and  direct  final  command  from  her  Lord 

Himself. 

Dklawabk,  Ohio. 
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in.      INTENSIVE   AND    CUMULATIVE  '  BIBLE    &TVT>Y— Continued 
Bj  Db.  Loins  Matthews  Swbet 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  unifying  life  is  to  organize 
it  on  general  lines  so  as  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  specific 
tasks.  The  meaning  of  this  possibly  somewhat  obscure 
statement  is  this:  Many  preachers  and  teachers  of 
undoubted  power  are  hopelessly  desultory  and  aimless  in 
their  work  because  they  are  always  absorbed  in  unrelated 
si)ecific  tasks.  They  never  study  in  the  organized  and  con- 
tinuous way  which  produces  results,  because  they  are  help- 
less captives  of  the  passing  moment.  They  are  always 
preparing  for  next  Sunday *s  sermon  or  next  Wednesday's 
address.  There  is  no  time  in  such  a  system  for  orderly  and 
progressive  mastery  of  any  great  subjects,  simply  because 
life  is  lived,  intellectually,  from  hand  to  mouth  in  a  constant 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  beyond  the  pressure  of 
stated  or  occasional  duties.  Progressive  impoverishment 
and  ultimate  mental  bankruptcy  are  the  Nemesis  of  this 
method. 

When  a  man,  who,  by  every  implication  of  his  profes- 
sional position,  is  pledged  to  a  life  of  study,  does  no  continu- 
ous study,  masters  no  department  of  knowledge,  has  nothing 
in  possession  except  unrelated  items  of  superficial  informa- 
tion, he  is  a  contradiction,  and  his  defeat  and  downfall  are 
certain.  Such  a  career  is  inevitable  to  the  man  who  spends 
his  study  time  in  the  fragmentary  studies  which  are  directed 
toward  preparation  for  immediate  and  pressing  public 
obligations. 

The  first  step  in  his  emancipation  is  to  fence  off  and 
keep  sacred  to  constructive  general  work,  irrespective  of 
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immediate  obligations,  a  portion  of  time.  On  the  basis  of 
personal  experience  I  am  prepared  to  say  that,  in  the  long 
run,  any  man  will  preach  better  and  teach  better  who  will 
give  three-fourths  of  his  study  time  to  this  general,  continu- 
ous, cumulative  work  which  has  absolutely  no  foreseen  bear- 
ing upon  his  next  public  appearance. 

It  will  take  courage  to  cut  loose  from  the  old  method — 
but  the  outcome  is  not  in  doubt.  Out  of  a  full  mind,  enriched 
by  increasingly  wide  cultural  studies,  one  will  speak  with 
undreamed-of  freedom  and  power.  Great  sermons  and 
addresses  are  always  dipped  from  the  full  current  of  a  mind 
fed  to  the  overflow  by  contributory  streams  flowing  out  of 
many  hours  of  continuous  study  life.  The  preparation  of 
the  man  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  occasion. 

A  second  element  in  this  organization  of  student  life 
for  the  Christian  worker  is  to  establish  the  Bible  securely 
at  the  center.  To  urge  this  necessity  upon  professional 
Bible  students  would  seem  to  be  superfluous,  not  to  say 
insulting.  It  may  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reflection  and,  so 
far,  insulting,  but  superfluous  it  certainly  is  not.  Theoreti- 
cally the  Bible  is  at  the  center  of  every  Christian  teacher's 
student  life;  actually  it  is  only  too  often  on  the  periphery. 
The  proof  of  this  assertion  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place, 
most  religious  teachers  spend  far  more  time  in  reading  books 
about  the  Bible  than  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  itself.  This 
fact,  which  is  adequate  and  convincing  evidence  of  a  wrong 
method,  is  too  patent  to  need  discussion.  One  glance  at  the 
time-honored  theological  curriculum,  in  which  studies  related 
to  the  Bible  and  more  or  less  grouped  about  it  have  so  largely 
usurped  the  place  which  belongs  to  the  specific  and  systematic 
study  of  the  Bible  itself  in  its  literary  unities  and  in  the 
balance  of  its  parts,  is  an  indication  of  disturbance  at  the 
very  center  of  the  Christian  worker's  life. 

And  much  so-called  Bible  study  proceeds  at  a  tangent 
from  the  Bible.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  merely  textual  and 
therefore  fragmentary.    A  great  deal  of  it  is  concerned  with 
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general  discussions  in  which  the  Biblical  material  plays  a 

;  minor  or  merely  illustrative  part    The  look  of  the  Biblical 

page,  the  content  of  the  larger  units  of  literary  construction, 
the  movements  of  thought,  the  meaning  of  books  as  a  whole, 
are  strange  to  many  who  think  themselves  students  of  the 
Bible.     There  are  many  who  read  discussions  of  Biblical 

\  topics,  bristling  with  Scriptural  quotations,  without  the  open 

Bible  and  without  looking  up  the  references.    The  conditions 

among  us  call  for  wholesale  and  thoroughgoing  readjustment. 

Another  indication  of  the  same  condition  is  the  aimless 

and  fruitless  inquiries  which   are  constantly   made  about 

1,  books.     Any  man  who  studies  the  Bible  for  himself  will 

discover  that  which  no  book  contaiQs;  he  will  also  discover, 

[  by  an  inevitable  process  of  natural  selection,  the  books  which 

he  needs. 

"When,  therefore,  men  are  chasing  wildly  about  for  books 
which  deal  with  this  or  that  aspect  of  the  Bible  there  is 
evidence  enough  that  they  have  not  yet  escaped  from  the 

'  bondage  of  random  readiQg  to  the  freedom  of  true,  progres- 

sive, and  intensive  study.  The  centralizing  of  the  Bible  in 
the  study  life  will  involve  a  twofold  change  in  the  intellectual 
habits  of  most  men.  It  will  involve  a  restriction  in  the 
number  of  books  read.  No  busy  man  can  study  the  Bible  as 
it  ought  to  be  studied  and  keep  abreast  of  the  current  of 
religious  and  near-religious  literature  as  it  flows  from  the 
press.  The  comforting  fact  here  is  that  he  ought  not  to 
attempt  this  in  any  case. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  demolish  a  bugbear  which 

^  is  the  curse  of  many  a  man's  life.    It  is  often  said:    **The 

minister  should  be  a  man  of  one  book,  the  Bible."  To  this 
it  is  said,  by  way  of  reply,  that  he  ought  to  be  a  man  of  all 
books  worth  while.  In  the  very  thought  of  all  these  books 
terror  lurks.    These  apparently  counter  statements  are  really 

I  two  sides  of  one  truth.    To  be  a  man  of  the  one  great  book 

is  to  be  a  man  of  all  books.  This  is  meant,  not  in  the  narrow 
and  fanatical  sense  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
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most  genial  appreciation  of  all  good  literature.  The  point  is 
this,  a  man  is  not  made  broad  by  wide  reading  but  by 
thorough  reading.  True  culture  involves  a  rigid  selective 
process  in  the  line  of  one's  own  personal  aptitudes  and  the 
necessities  of  his  life  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  guard  one's  self,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  indiscriminate  and  omnivorous  reading,  which  is  a 
deadly  foe  to  mental  power;  and,  on  the  other,  against  the 
narrowness  of  overspecialization,  which  is  abnost  equally 
destructive  of  intellectual  life  in  any  broad  and  liberal  sense. 
These  two  perils  may  be  avoided  by  generalizing  one's 
specialty.  It  is  a  fact,  though  perhaps  not  generally  recog- 
nized, that  the  intensive  process  in  any  field  of  study  yields 
ultimately  the  broadest  results  in  the  way  of  general  cxdture. 

A  floating  sentence  caught  my  eye  some  time  since:  **A 
man  cannot  know  any  subject  which  requires  intelligence 
without  knowing  more  than  that  subject."  In  this  fugitive 
and  unfathered  sentence  I  find  the  deepest  philosophy  of 
the  study  life.  To  know  anything  well  is  to  know  it  in  its 
relationships — and  where  do  the  relationships  of  any  fact  or 
group  of  facts  in  the  universe  endt  The  use  of  the  word 
^^ universe"  is  indication  enough  that  there  is  no  end  to  such 
relationships  save  the  limits  of  the  universe  itself.  Intensive 
study  grips  the  totality  of  related  facts  by  the  handle  of  one. 

Suppose  that  my  specialty  is  a  language.  Am  I  a 
master  of  my  subject  when  I  have  succeeded  in  mastering 
the  formal  dements  of  that  single  language  t  What  about  its 
place  in  the  family  of  languages!  What  of  the  history  which 
produced  it  and  the  race  of  which  it  is  the  expression  t  What 
of  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  race  whose  speech  it  ist 
What  of  the  psychology  of  speech  in  general t  What  is  the 
meaning  of  language  and  what  part  does  it  play  in  human 
lifet  These  ways  and  by-ways  of  knowledge  open  directly 
from  a  single  special  subject  and  belong  essentially  to  it.  My 
father  used  to  tell  me,  when  I  was  a  small  boy,  that  the  coun- 
try roads  over  which  we  used  to  drive  had  no  end  save  where 
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the  oceans  made  an  end  of  the  dry  land.  Every  subject  of 
human  thought  stands  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  related 
knowledge  leading  out  to  the  limits  of  what  may  be  thought 
and  known.  The  so-called  and  greatly  lamented  narrowing 
effect  of  specialization  is  due,  not  to  the  method  itself,  but 
to  a  crude  and  narrow  application  of  it.  Most  men  are 
entirely  too  limited  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  possibility 
in  any  field  of  thought  or  endeavor,  however  limited  it  may 
seem  to  be. 

I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  too  large  for  a  country 
parish,  or  too  wise  for  any  single  department  of  human 
knowledge.  The  truth  involved  in  this  principle  should  be 
eagerly  appropriated  by  the  religious  worker  in  establishing 
a  center  for  his  intellectual  life.  The  lateral  outreach  of 
really  profound  Bible  study  involves,  as  belonging  to  its 
essential  context,  whatever  men  have  thought  or  felt  or  done. 
The  Bible  in  its  narrowest  dimension  is  as  broad  as  man  and 
the  world.  If  only  the  Bible  student  would  venture  to  restrict 
his  reading  to  such  of  the  best  books  as  his  study  and  the 
devout  curiosity  which  that  study  arouses  naturally  lead  to, 
going  out  upon  literature,  history,  science,  and  art  through 
the  avenues  which  the  Bible  itself  opens,  his  work  would  be 
graciously  unified,  his  time  would  be  saved,  while  the  best 
of  the  world  ^s  thought  would  assuredly  come  into  his 
possession. 

The  centralizing  of  the  Bible  will  have  another  beneficent 
result,  just  now  suggested,  in  affording  a  principle  of  selec- 
tion among  books.  My  impression  is  that  most  young 
students,  at  least,  find  themselves,  in  the  world  of  books, 
like  belated  travelers  lost  in  a  trackless  forest.  Certainly  a 
rigid  process  of  selection  is  absolutely  essential.  But  how 
select!  With  the  Bible  itself  at  the  center  selection  is  not 
so  difficult.  There  are  two  qualities  which  one  should  desire 
in  books  for  Bible  study,  and  the  use  of  these  two  qualities 
as  tests  will  effectively  sift  the  immense  mass  of  literature 
which  is  at  hand.    One  needs,  first  of  all,  books  which  will 
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aid  to  more  eflfective  original  study.  The  book  which  comes 
between  the  student  and  the  Bible,  and  contributes  nothing 
in  the  way  of  method  or  workable  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion, is  to  be  avoided.  The  book  which  is  intended  to  accom- 
pany study  and  which,  by  its  construction,  compels  to  direct 
personal  study,  is  to  be  chosen.  Books  of  this  character  are 
not  the  most  interesting  nor  the  easiest  to  read.  But  one 
needs  tools,  not  crutches. 

The  true  student  wishes  direction  and  inspiration  in  his 
work — ^not  to  have  his  work  done  for  him.  There  is  a  kind 
of  iatellectual  abnsgiving  which  pauperizes  while  it  gives. 
We  wish  to  be  taught  how  to  work,  not  to  be  carried  in  arms. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  student  must  go  his  own  way  and 
depend  upon  himself.  The  book  which  from  the  beginniug 
teaches  him  how  to  do  this  by  demanding  much  from  him  is 
always  the  best.  The  other  criterion  is  that  the  book  in  its 
treatment  shall  give  us  broader,  clearer,  truer  views  of  the 
Bible  as  it  is  in  its  wholeness.  Here  is  where  a  multitude  of 
books  and  of  dictionary  articles  fail.  As  topical  studies 
more  or  less  completely  illustrated  by  Scripture  references 
they  are  well  enough,  but  they  leave  no  distinct  and  unified 
impression  upon  the  mind.  They  lack  what  in  art  is  called 
''breadth  and  simplicity  of  treatment,^*  which  is  defined  as 
''the  results  of  a  painter's  ability  to  see  the  large  significance 
of  things;  to  view  his  subject,  as  it  were,  from  afar  off,  so 
that  it  is  seen  apart  from  its  littlenesses  of  detail  in  its 
essential  character. '^  (CaflSn:  How  to  Study  Pictures, 
p.  485.) 

One  constantly  rises  from  the  reading  of  discussions, 
marked  by  both  learning  and  logic,  confused  in  mind  and 
utterly  tmable  to  relate  the  discussion  or  to  apply  it  to  the 
Bible,  as  it  stands  in  the  unity  of  its  parts  and  must  be  used. 
It  gives  a  reader  the  feeling,  so  acute  at  times  as  to  be  the 
cause  of  positive  irritation,  that  somehow  the  Bible  itself 
has  been  lost  in  the  intricacies  of  the  discussion.  It  is  like  a 
picture  puzzle — "Here  is  an  article  on  the  Bible.    Find  the 
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Bible/ ^  There  are  so-called  Biblical  theologies  in  which  one 
looks  in  vain  for  any  discussion  of  a  continuous  and  unified 
passage  of  Scripture.  There  are  commentaries  and  intro- 
ductions which  are  nothing  more  than  histories  of  opinion 
on  certain  portions  of  the  Bible.  Here  again  the  Bible  itself 
is  lost  under  superimposed  masses  of  comments.  Teachers 
of  the  Bible  should  remember  that  it  has  a  definite  literary 
and  historical  constitution,  and  that  to  treat  it  in  this  dis- 
jointed and  fragmentary  way  is  to  make  a  true  understanding 
of  it  impossible. 

It  is  the  hereditary  curse  of  all  such  scribism  that  it 
obscures  the  sacred  page  and  comes  as  a  veil  between  the 
reader  and  that  which  he  ought  to  be  made  to  see  with  open 
vision.  We  need  the  Bible,  not  mosaics  of  Scripture  texts. 
We  need  contact,  not  with  comment  and  comment  upon  com- 
ment, but  with  the  text  itself.  The  Bible,  which  is  a  living 
book  with  a  vital  message,  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
itself. 

The  habit,  to  which  the  learned  are  peculiarly  liable,  of 
copying  the  copyist  is  deadly.  Creative  work  in  any  depart- 
ment is  the  outcome  of  direct  and  fresh  contact  with  reality 
itself.  By  the  way  of  imitation,  in  which  not  the  object 
itself  but  some  representation  of  the  object  is  studied,  art 
and  literature  have  always  passed  to  conventionalism,  feeble- 
ness, and  decay.  A  rebirth  of  art  always  comes  when  some 
bold  spirit  ventures  to  look  past  the  masters  to  that  which 
the  masters  have  endeavored  to  portray.  The  greatest  need 
of  our  age  in  Bible  study  is  the  study  of  the  Bible.  We 
need  aids  in  that  study,  but  to  fail  of  personal  contact  with 
the  actual  living  Book  itself  is  to  put  ourselves  beyond  the 
reach  of  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  by  keeping  the  mind  alert 
and  in  tone  by  constant  vital  fellowship  with  the  Bible  itself 
we  shall  be  well  able  to  find  our  way  and  make  use  of  all 
legitimate  aids  to  study. 

One  other  important  element  in  the  unification  of  the 
student  life  ought  to  be  recognized  and  emphasized,  namely : 
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the  formation  of  far-reaching  plans  of  study.  A  student 
ought  never  to  be  at  loss  as  to  the  proper  use  of  any  hour 
which  may  be  given  to  study  simply  because  it  should  be 
devoted  to  a  task  already  in  hand  which  laps  over  many  such 
hours  and  d^nands  them  all. 

Only  by  an  undertaking  large  enough  to  require  not 
merely  days  and  months  but  years  for  its  completion  can 
the  average  man's  life,  otherwise  broken  into  fragments  by 
the  divisions  of  time  and  countless  distractions,  be  brought 
into  anything  like  unity.  Hence  the  necessity  of  forming 
comprehensive  plans  of  study  and  conforming  one's  habits 
to  them.  One  can  hardly  venture  to  suggest  specific  plans 
of  work  for  others ;  circumstances,  needs,  and  personal  gifts 
vary  so  greatly.  We  ought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
educational  values  as  well  as  the  practical  utility  of  courses 
of  study  differ  with  individuals  differently  constituted  and 
differently  placed  in  life.  Nothing  is  attempted  here  beyond 
certain  suggestions  sufficiently  general  and  fundamental  to 
admit  of  wide  application. 

The  first  necessity,  of  course,  is  a  principle  in  accord- 
ance with  which  one  may  form  a  comprehensive  and  pro- 
gressive scheme  of  Bible  study.  This  can  be  constructed 
most  easily  and  most  logically  along  lines  of  natural  forma- 
tion by  studying  the  Biblical  books  in  succession.  Book 
study,  of  course,  involves  word  study,  structural  study,  and 
the  study  of  historical  periods  as  they  appear  in  each  book, 
while,  at  the  same  place,  placing  the  books  in  orderly  succes- 
sion keeps  the  historical  factors  in  which  the  books  are  set 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  which  they  culminate  continually  in 
view.  By  this  method  a  wholesome  balance  between  the 
extensive  and  intensive  dimensions  of  study  is  maintained, 
and  the  mind  is  exercised  in  the  various  modes  of  applica- 
tion which  make  Bible  study  so  invigorating  and  inspiring 
as  mental  discipline.  For  thorough  work  one  should  con- 
template the  study  of  two  to  four  books  a  year,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  books  and  the  amount  of  time  at  one's 
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disposal.  The  student  should  be  caref nl,  above  all  things,  to 
begin  the  work  in  the  book  itself  without  other  aid  or  com- 
ment than  the  open  page  diligently  studied,  to  train  himself 
in  minute  observation,  in  the  power  of  fruitful  comparison, 
m  responsiveness  to  suggestion,  in  fertility  of  interpretive 
thought- 

In  the  second  place,  I  should  urge  the  adoption  of  a 
specialty;  that  is,  the  choice  of  a  department  of  study  of 
which  one  is  fond  and  to  which  he  spontaneously  turns  when 
the  mind  is  free.  Such  a  study,  once  interest  in  it  is  fairly 
kindled,  becomes  at  once  a  discipline  and  a  recreation.  It 
sthnulates  to  greater  energy  by  introducing  the  element  of 
change  and  rest  and  insures  against  the  waste  of  intervals 
of  time,  one  of  our  most  serious  losses.  It  builds  under  one's 
whole  life  a  structure  of  enduring  interest.  It  does  more 
than  ibis;  it  guarantees  that  in  the  course  of  time  there 
shall  be  at  least  one  subject  which  the  minister  or  Christian 
worker  shall  know  thoroughly.  It  is  impossible,  at  the 
present  stage  of  human  knowledge,  for  any  man  to  know 
everything,  or  even  anything  about  everything.  But  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  of  industry  to  know  everything  that  is  to 
be  known  about  something.  But  such  a  mastery  even  of  a 
limited  field  means  education,  it  means  freedom,  it  means 
power. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  a 
specialty.  In  particular,  it  ought  not  to  be  too  far  afield. 
It  is  often  urged  that  the  intellectual  man  should  have  a 
'*  hobby '*  aside  from  his  work,  such  as  art,  science,  agricul- 
ture, mechanics.  This  is  dangerous  advice.  Side  interests 
have  an  alarming  tendency  to  thrust  toward  the  center.  One 
must  be  continually  on  his  guard  against  the  overpowering 
fascination  of  any  specialized  activity.  Avocations  tend  to 
become  vocations.  The  traditional  story  of  Giotto,  Cima- 
bue's  pupil,  is  in  point.  He  began  to  draw  with. slate  on  a 
rock,  as  a  diversion,  while  he  tended  the  goats  entrusted  to 
his  care.    The  time  came  when  drawing  became  the  business 
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of  life  and  the  goats  were  forgotten.  As  it  happened  it  fell 
out  well  for  the  world  that  Giotto  abandoned  his  original 
profession;  but,  supposing  the  process  reversed.  Would  it 
have  been  well  had  the  painter  Giotto  become  a  goatherd 
through  the  fascination  of  the  mountainside  and  the  great 
spaces! 

Such  perversion  and  declension,  on  the  part  of  gifted 
men,  through  the  charm  of  a  secondary  and  minor  element 
in  life,  have  happened  more  than  once.  If  there  is  any 
meaning  in  the  choice  of  a  calling,  the  fulfilment  of  it  ought 
to  have  the  best  of  one's  time  and  power.  But  a  specializa- 
tion in  the  line  of  one's  own  work,  which  contributes 
directly  to  his  power  in  the  main  business  of  life,  does  not 
distract  or  impoverish.  Just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  adds 
to  the  zest  of  endeavor  and  the  interest  of  work,  just  so  far 
it  contributes  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and  the  definite 
enlargement  of  usefulness. 

Such  work  overflows  its  banks  and  pervades  with  its 
influence  one's  whole. life.  To  spend  years  on  a  single  book, 
a  single  word,  means  that  during  the  whole  time  every 
phase  of  one's  work  shall  be  better  done.  The  results  are 
to  be  measured  by  their  effect  upon  the  whole  man  as  he 
goes  out  upon  his  entire  work. 

A  third  and  final  suggestion  is  this:  Every  man  called 
to  a  student  life,  who  wishes  to  grow,  ought  to  have  con- 
tinually before  him  a  bit  of  difficult  work  which  puts  his 
best  powers  on  the  stretch.  There  is  a  very  definite  bit  of 
psychology  behind  this  suggestion.  The  most  insidious 
peril  of  professional  men,  certain  classes  of  them,  at  least, 
is.  that,  in  the  presence  of  formal  obligations  which  can  be 
met  without  excess  of  effort,  the  life,  in  spite  of  the  appear- 
ance of  industry,  shall  become  fundamentally  indolent. 
Teachers  who  are  called  upon  for  the  same  subjects  year 
after  year,  preachers  whose  audiences  are  not  critical,  must 
find  stimulation  to  work  as  inner  impulse  and  principle,  or 
lapse  into  idleness.    The  best  corrective  of  this  tendency  is 
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for  one  to  keep  driving  at  a  hard  task,  to  hold  oneself 
habitually  to  a  bit  of  investigation,  translation,  philosophical 
or  doctrinal  reading,  which  really  puts  a  constant  and 
steady  strain  upon  mind  and  will.  Self-discipline  of  a  severe 
and  strenuous  order  is  the  only  alternative  to  impairment  of 
vigor  and  loss  of  usefulness  through  a  fatally  easy  lapse 
into  habits  of  waste  and  idleness. 

And  here  we  may  fitly  close  this  portion  of  our  discussion. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  ultimate  secret  both  of  usefulness 
and  of  power  is  to  plan  one's  life  wisely  and  well  in  the 
hght  of  what  is  demanded  of  us  and  what  we  ought  to  give, 
and  then  with  undeviating  faithfulness  embody  that  plan  in 
actual  living* 
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^INTRODUCTION    TO    A    DEVOUT    LIPE 
By  Bev.  Jambs  Mudge,  D.  D. 

Although  not  so  famous  as  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  con- 
cerning which  we  wrote  last  month,  the  Introduction  to  a 
Devout  Life  is  full  as  useful,  and  in  some  respects  much 
more  so.  It  was  not  written  from  a  monastery  or  mainly 
for  monks.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  written  by  one  who 
moved  in  the  highest  circles  of  society,  expressly  for  those 
living  in  the  world,  and  with  full  understanding  of  the 
difficulties  which  they  are  liable  to  encounter. 

It  is  directly  addressed  to  one  whom  the  author  calls 
'*my  dearest  Philothea.'*  Her  real  name  was  Madame  de 
Charmoisy.  The  letters  which  the  author,  as  spiritual 
adviser  and  director,  sent  to  her  were  handed  about  in  manu- 
script and  were  so  greatly  admired  that  his  friends  urged 
upon  him  the  publication  of  a  complete  work  embodying 
their  substance.  The  book  immediately  obtained  a  vast 
circulation  throughout  Europe,  being  translated  into  nearly 
all  the  languages  of  the  continent,  and  it  has  since  passed 
through  numberless  editions.  A  copy  was  sent  by  Marie  de 
Medicis  to  King  James  I.  of  England,  who  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  it  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  no  such  work 
ever  came  from  the  pen  of  any  of  his  bishops. 

The  author  was  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Geneva, 
St.  Francis  de  Sales.  He  is  not  so  widely  known  as  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  but  has  a  character  in  no  way  inferior  to 
his  and  much  more  profitable  to  study  as  an  example  for 
modem  imitation.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the 
principal  nobles  of  Savoy,  and  was  bom  at  the  ancestral 
castle  of  Sales,  a  magnificent  seat  near  Annecy,  a  little  south 
of  Geneva,  August  21,   1567.     His   education  was   at  the 
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universities  of  Paris  and  of  Padua,  where  he  took  the  highest 
rank  and  developed  spiritually  as  well  as  intellectually,  in 
spite  of  the  many  temptations  with  which,  as  a  youth  of 
such  promise  and  position,  he  was  continually  surrounded. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  with 
unusual  pomp  when  he  was  twenty-four.  The  greatest  things 
were  expected  from  him  even  at  this  early  age.  We  read  also 
that  there  was  such  a  charm  about  his  appearance,  something 
so  sweet  and  noble,  that  people  used  to  watch  in  the  street 
for  an  opportunity  to  see  him  as  he  passed  by.  Besisting  the 
strong  persuasions  of  his  father  and  friends  that  he  devote 
himself  to  the  legal  profession,  he  was  ordained  priest  when 
twenty-six,  in  1593;  in  1599  he  became  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Geneva,  and  in  1602  was  consecrated  as  full  bishop.  In  this 
post,  living  at  Annecy,  he  continued  for  twenty  years,  refus- 
mg  all  inducements  to  accept  higher  preferment  and  wearing 
himself  out  in  holy  labors,  until  his  departure  to  glory, 
December  28,  1622.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander 
VIL  in  1665. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  write  briefly  concerning  this  great 
and  genuine  saint,  both  on  account  of  his  most  admirable 
traits  and  also  on  account  of  the  abundant  materials  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  There  is  an  excellent  life  of  him  by 
Robert  Omsby,  M.  A.,  and  a  large  volume  of  memorabilia 
entitled  The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  by  his  intimate 
friend,  Bishop  Camus,  which  is  worthy  to  rank  with  Bos- 
well  *s  Johnson.  Certain  it  is  that  few  men  have  seemed  so 
nearly  perfect.    It  has  been  well  said : 

**A11  things  that  command  respect  and  attract  love  were 
found  in  Francis — high  rank,  polish  of  manners,  geniality  of 
disposition,  shrewdness  of  head,  vivacity  of  imagination,  a 
capacity  for  profound  theological  studies,  a  rare  felicity  in 
the  use  of  language,  a  captivating  grace  of  manner,  an 
almost  tmrivalled  power  as  a  director  of  souls,  activity  with- 
out bustle,  mortification  without  sadness.  There  appears  in 
his  mind  that  union  of  sweetness  and  strength,  of  masculine 
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power  and  feminine  delicacy,  of  profound  knowledge  and 
practical  dexterity,  which  constituted  a  character  formed  at 
once  to  win  and  subdue  minds  of  almost  every  type  and  age.*' 

He  combined,  it  is  evident,  illustrious  birth,  rare  learn- 
ing, and  eminent  piety,  something  so  seldom  done  as  to  be 
truly  phenomenal.  His  judgment  was  well  nigh  perfect. 
His  methods  were  most  wise  and  loving.  With  a  patience 
that  nothing  could  tire  and  a  sweetness  that  the  hardest 
heart  could  not  resist,  he  would  watch  his  opportunity  to 
edge  in  a  word  of  spiritual  appeal  just  at  the  moment  when 
it  would  be  most  felt.  He  never  said  too  much,  or  hurried 
souls  on  faster  than  God  intended  them  to  go.  He  took  all 
possible  pains  both  with  his  conduct  and  with  his  character. 
His  time  was  exactly  distributed  and  most  scrupxdously 
employed  for  God.  Every  year  he  made  a  retreat  of  eight 
days  for  purposes  of  personal  religious  progress.  His  house 
was  the  abode  of  calmness  and  peace.  His  revenues  were 
small  and  laid  out  almost  wholly  for  others.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  finished  gentlemen  of  his  age,  full  of  chivalry, 
and  uniting  with  his  affability  a  dignity  of  demeanor  which 
inspired  the  highest  respect.  He  had  a  burning  hatred  of 
sin  as  well  as  an  ardent  love  for  God. 

While  an  apostle  of  sweetness,  serenity,  and  gentleness, 
he  had  a  gravity  before  which  people  stood  somewhat  in 
awe.  His  character,  it  has  been  remarked,  had  a  tinge  of 
his  native  country;  it  was  simple,  beautiful,  and  yet  grand, 
like  the  Alpine  mountains.  He  did  all  things  '*  passionately 
well,*'  it  was  noted,  but  without  vehemence,  combining  with 
intensity  of  devotion  great  calmness  of  spirit.  He  was  hostile 
to  anything  like  haste  or  flurry,  overeagemess  or  anxiety.  His 
favorite  word  was  pedetentim,  **by  degrees, '*  ''step  by  step,'* 
''soon  enough  if  well  enough,*'  not  an  inch  in  advance  of 
God's  will.  He  paid  special  attention  to  doing  kindnesses 
for  individuals,  even  the  humblest,  and  if  any  one  treated 
him  harshly  he  took  particular  pains  to  do  him  a  favor.  His 
life  was  one  of  loving,  simple,  generous,  and  constant  fidelity 
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to  the  will  of  God.  The  model  kept  ever  before  him  was 
Jesus  Christ. 

His  passage  from  earth  to  heaven,  though  attended  with 
intense  pain,  was  most  edifying.  Exhortations  to  those 
around  him  to  love  God  more  were  frequent.  **  Desire 
nothing,  and  refuse  nothing''  (a  favorite  saying)  were 
almost  his  last  words.  As  someone  gave  expression  to  the 
thought  of  how  necessary  to  the  people  his  longer  tarrying 
seemed  to  be,  he  replied:  **A  useless  servant,  useless, 
useless.''  **It  is  toward  evening,"  he  said,  ''and  the  day  is 
now  far  spent."  The  name  of  Jesus  was  the  last  word  on 
his  lips.  His  end  was  peace,  and  his  works  have  certainly 
followed  him. 

He  wrote  much,  and  various  collections  of  these  writings 
have  been  made.  In  some  respects  his  greatest  book,  brought 
to  completion  in  1616,  was  a  profound,  elaborate,  and 
exhaustive  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God.  It  is  a  mine  of  rich 
and  beautiful  thoughts,  taking  up  such  topics  as  The 
Progress  and  Perfection  of  Divine  Love,  The  Union  of  the 
Soul  with  God  in  Prayer,  The  Spiritual  Death  of  the  Soul, 
The  Perfect  Self-renunciation  of  a  Soul  United  with  the 
Will  of  God,  The  Sovereign  Authority  which  Di\ine  Love 
Exercises  Over  All  Other  Virtues,  How  to  Love  God  above 
All  Things,  etc.,  etc.  But  the  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life, 
sent  forth  in  1608,  is  that  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and 
is  on  the  whole  the  more  generally  useful.  Dr.  E.  M.  Goul- 
bum,  himself  one  of  the  best  spiritual  writers  of  our  own 
time,  says: 

''There  is  no  manual  of  devotion  so  winning,  so 
attractive,  and  of  such  universal  applicability  as  this.  In 
profusion  of  imagery  he  is  a  very  Jeremy  Taylor.  A  man 
must  be  either  the  victim  of  inveterate  sectarian  prejudice 
or  a  stickler  for  the  most  vulgar  commonplaces,  or — ^much 
worse  than  either — dead  to  spiritual  emotion,  who  can  read 
Francis's  treatise  without  a  drawing  of  the  heart  toward 
its  author,  a  longing  after  the  devout  life  which  he  recom- 
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mendSy  and  a  desire  to  act  upon  his  instructions  for 
leading  it" 

These  instructions  will  be  found  to  be  extremely  sensible 
and  vastly  stimulating.  They  are  characterized  by  a  modera- 
tion and  good  sense  that  might  be  expected  from  one  with 
so  complete  an  education  and  so  large  an  experience  in  the 
life  of  courts.  At  the  same  time  they  have  also  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  a  soul  panting  for  perfection  and 
incapable  of  satisfaction  with  anything  that  falls  below  it. 
He  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  progress  in  spiritual 
things  a  thoroughly  trained  mind  and  a  burning  heart. 
This  made  him  a  model  director  of  souls.  Those  who  gained 
his  assistance  in  guiding  their  conduct  esteemed  themselves 
greatly  favored,  as  well  they  might.  Many  high  bom  ladies, 
chief  among  them  Jane  Frances  de  Chantal,  put  themselves 
under  his  instruction  and  were  led  out  by  him  into  spheres 
of  great  usefulness  as  well  as  up  into  heights  of  great 
perfection.  Even  now,  after  three  hundred  years,  a  large 
part  of  his  maxims  and  precepts  can  be  most  profitably 
followed.  One  needs,  of  course,  to  read  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  these  ancient  Roman  Catholic  books,  with  discretion 
and  elimination,  selecting  those  parts  which  the  changed 
ways  of  living  render  in  our  day  no  less  pertinent  and 
profitable.  Nearly  every  line  of  wholesome  progress  will  be 
found  to  be  covered  in  a  wonderfully  searching  and  com- 
petent way.  Such  general  topics  as  humility,  meekness, 
poverty  of  spirit,  obedience,  rash  judgment,  modesty,  morti- 
fication, aspiration,  temptation,  recollection,  are  especially 
well  handled.  As  an  illustration  of  his  well  balanced  counsel, 
remarkable  in  a  French  Catholic  bishop  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  on  a  subject  wherein  extreme  posi- 
tions had  been  assumed  by  so  many,  take  these  paragraphs 
about  mortification  or  self-denial: 

**We  are  greatly  exposed  to  temptations  both  when  our 
body  is  too  much  pampered  and  when  it  is  too  much  weak- 
ened, for  the  one  makes  it  insolent  with  ease,  and  the  other 
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desperate  with  aflSiction.  The  want  of  this  moderation  in 
the  use  of  fasting  and  other  austerities  rendered  the  best 
years  of  many  unprofitable  in  the  service  of  charit)'-,  as  it 
did  even  in  St  Bernard,  who  repented  that  he  had  used  so 
much  austerity;  and  the  more  cruelly  they  ill  treated  their 
bodies  in  the  beginning,  the  more  were  they  constrained  to 
favor  them  in  the  end. 

**  Labor,  as  well  as  fasting,  serves  to  mortify  and  subdue 
the  flesh.  Now,  provided  the  labor  you  undertake  contri- 
butes to  the  glory  of  God  and  your  own  welfare,  I  would 
prefer  that  you  should  suffer  the  pain  of  labor  rather  than 
that  of  fasting.  Some  find  it  painful  to  fast,  others  to  serve 
the  sick  or  visit  prisoners;  others  to  hear  confession,  to 
preach,  to  pray,  and  to  perform  similar  exercises.  These 
last  pains  are  of  more  value  than  the  former;  for,  besides 
subduing  the  body,  they  produce  fruits  much  more  desirable. 
It  is  better  to  preserve  our  bodily  strength  more  than  may 
be  necessary,  in  order  to  perform  these  functions;  for  we 
may  always  abate  it  when  we  wish;  but  we  cannot  always 
repair  it  when  we  would. 

''It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  virtue  to  eat,  without 
choice,  that  which  is  laid  before  you,  and  in  the  same  order 
as  it  is  presented,  whether  it  be  more  or  less  agreeable  to 
your  taste,  than  always  to  choose  the  worst;  for,  although 
this  latter  way  of  living  seems  more  austere,  yet  the  former 
has  more  resignation,  since  by  it  we  renounce  not  only  our 
own  taste,  but  even  our  own  choice.  Besides,  this  kind  of 
mortification  makes  no  parade,  gives  no  trouble  to  any  one, 
and  is  happily  adapted  to  civil  life.  'Eat  that  which  is  set 
before  you.*  I  except,  however,  such  meats  as  may  prejudice 
the  health  or  incommode  the  spirit,  such  as  hot  and  high- 
seasoned  meats;  as  also  certain  occasions,  in  which  nature 
requires  recreation  and  assistance  in  order  to  be  able  to 
support  some  labor  for  the  glory  of  God.  A  continual  and 
moderate  sobriety  is  preferable  to  violent  abstentions,  prac- 
tised occasionally  and  mingled  with  great  relaxations.** 
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He  held  the  same  middle-of-the-road  course  with  regard 
to  pastimes,  recreations,  and  conversation,  on  which  many 
have  uttered  extreme  opinions: 

**To  seek  and  avoid  conversation  are  two  extremes 
equally  blamable.  To  shun  all  conversations  savors  of  dis- 
dain and  contempt  of  our  neighbor,  and  to  be  addicted  to 
them  is  a  mark  of  sloth  and  idleness.  In  all  conversations 
sincerity,  simplicity,  meekness,  and  modesty  should  be 
preserved.  Let  a  moderate  cheerfulness  be  ordinarily  pre- 
dominant in  our  conversation.  Let  your  language  be  meek, 
open,  and  sincere,  without  the  least  mixture  of  equivocation, 
artifice,  or  dissimulation ;  for,  although  it  may  not  be  always 
advisable  to  say  all  that  is  true,  yet  it  is  never  allowable  to 
speak  against  the  truth.  The  children  of  God  walk  uprightly, 
and  their  heart  is  without  guile.  Lying,  double-dealing,  and 
dissimulation  are  always  signs  of  a  weak  and  mean  spirit. 

**To  speak  little,  a  practise  so  much  recommended  by 
all  wise  men,  does  not  consist  in  uttering  few  words,  but 
in  uttering  none  that  are  unprofitable;  for,  in  point  of 
speaking,  one  is  not  to  regard  the  quantity  so  much  as  the 
quality  of  the  words ;  in  my  opinion  we  ought  to  avoid  both 
extremes.  ^^ 

**It  is  doubtless  a  defect  to  be  so  rigorous  and  austere 
as  neither  to  be  willing  to  take  any  recreation  ourselves,  nor 
allow  it  to  others.'' 

**  Above  all  take  particular  care  not  to  set  your  affec- 
tions upon  these  amusements;  for  how  innocent  soever  any 
recreation  may  be,  when  we  set  our  hearts  upon  it  it  becomes 
vicious.'' 

A  few  more  directions  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous 
sort  will  convey,  so  far  as  our  space  permits,  a  good  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  this  saint: 

''We  have  not  always  an  opportunity  of  doing  great 
things ;  but  we  can  hourly  perform  insignificant  actions  with 
an  ardent  love." 

**  Purity  of  heart  consists  in  weighing  everything  in  the 
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balance  of  the  sanctuary,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the 
will  of  God/' 

'*As  much  as  you  can,  do  perfectly  that  which  you  do; 
but  when  it  is  done  do  not  think  any  more  about  it;  think 
of  what  is  to  be  done  nexf 

''A  person  who  has  not  the  fever  of  self-will  is  contented 
everywhere  provided  that  God  is  served.  Such  a  one  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  what  capacity  God  employs  him 
in;  provided  that  he  does  His  Divine  will  it  is  to  him 
all  one/' 

''Often  reflect  that  all  we  do  derives  its  true  value  from 
the  conformity  which  we  have  to  the  will  of  God ;  so  that,  in 
eating  and  drinking,  if  I  do  it  because  it  is  the  will  of  God 
that  I  do  it  I  am  more  pleasing  to  God  than  if  I  suffered 
death  without  that  intention/' 

''Let  us  be  very  sweet  and  humble  in  heart  toward  all, 
but  above  all  toward  our  own.  Let  us  not  agitate  ourselves ; 
let  us  go  on  with  all  sweetness,  bearing  with  one  another. 
Let  us  take  good  care  that  our  heart  does  not  escape  us." 

"When  any  evil  befalls  you  apply  the  remedies  that  may 
be  in  your  power,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God,  for  to  act 
otherwise  woidd  be  to  tempt  Divine  Providence.  Having 
done  this,  wait  with  resignation  for  the  success  it  may  please 
God  to  send;  and,  should  the  remedies  overcome  the  evil, 
return  Him  thanks  with  humility;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  evils  overcome  the  remedies,  bless  Him  with  patience." 

"Complain  as  little  as  possible  of  the  wrongs  you 
suffer;  for,  commonly  speaking,  he  that  complains  sins, 
because  self-love  magnifies  the  injuries  we  suffer  and  makes 
us  believe  them  greater  than  they  really  are.  The  truly 
patient  man  neither  complains  himself  nor  desires  to  be 
pitied  by  others." 

"You  perhaps  think  perfection  is  to  be  found  ready- 
made,  and  that  you  only  require  to  put  it  on,  as  you  would 
put  on  a  garment;  but  it  is  not  so;  it  is  necessary  to  make 
it  yourself  and  to  clothe  yourself  with  it." 
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*'We  practice  the  highest  perfection  of  love,  we  reach 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection  which  can  be  attained  in 
this  life,  when  we  not  only  receive  aflBictions  with  patience 
and  resignation,  but  even  cherish  and  delight  in  them  on 
account  of  the  will  of  God  from  which  they  proceed,  when 
we  love  the  will  of  God,  not  only  in  His  consolations  but 
also  in  His  commandments,  and  even  in  His  corrections  and 
castigations.'* 

**  Everything  which  occurs  in  the  universe,  except  sin, 
happens  by  the  will  of  God;  no  one  can  prevent  its  accom- 
plishment, and  it  is  known  by  the  effects  it  produces.  When 
events  occur  we  judge  unhesitatingly  that  God  has  willed 
and  regulated  them/' 

*'The  will  when  totally  abandoned  to  that  of  God  desires 
nothing  according  to  its  own  choice;  it  simply  follows  the 
selection  made  by  the  Almighty;  it  is  so  absorbed  in  the 
Divine  will  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  it,  having 
in  reality  no  effect,  no  desire,  no  will  but  the  will  of  God/' 

''The  humility  which  does  not  produce  generosity  (or 
magnanimity)  is  undoubtedly  false.  For  after  Humility  has 
said,  I  can  do  nothing,  I  am  nothing,  it  immediately  gives 
place  to  Generosity  which  says,  there  is  nothing  which  I 
cannot  do,  inasmuch  as  I  put  all  my  confidence  in  God  who 
can  do  everything.  And  with  this  confidence  Humility, 
consequently,  undertakes  everything  which  it  is  ordered  to 
do,  how  difficult  soever." 

''Generous  minds  do  not  amuse  themselves  about  the 
petty  toys  of  rank,  honor,  and  salutation;  they  have  other 
things  to  perform;  such  baubles  belong  only  to  degenerate 
spirits.'' 

"We  ought  above  all  things  to  secure  our  tranquillity, 
not  only  because  it  is  the  mother  of  contentment,  but  chiefly 
because  it  is  the  daughter  of  the  will  of  God  and  of  the 
resignation  of  our  own  will." 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  these  words  do  not  find  an 
echo  of  warm  approval  in  many  hearts  to-day,  hearts  that 
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are  on  fire  with  keen  desire  to  know  and  do  and  be  all  that 
God  would  have  them.  These  words  contain  a  true  philoso- 
phy of  life.  They  may  well  be  made  subject  of  much 
meditation.  They  are  nuggets  of  pure  gold  whidi  can  easily 
be  beaten  out  thin  and  wrapped  closely  around  our  daily 
lives  as  a  most  beautiful  garment.  The  author  exemplified 
them  himself,  and  wrote  out  of  his  own  heart.  His  book, 
which  has  survived  these  three  centuries,  and  bids  fair  to 
survive  many  more,  was  dedicated  to  Jesus,  and  the  dedica- 
tory prayer  concludes  as  follows : 

**Live,  Jesus!  live,  Jesus!  Yes,  Lord  Jesus!  live  and 
reign  in  our  hearts  forever  and  ever!  Amen.*' 

And  the  book  itself  has  for  its  closing  sentence  this : 
**Live,  Jesus!  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  honor  and  glory,  now  and  throughout  the 
endless  ages  of  eternity!  Amen.'* 

Maldbn,  Mass. 
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BIBLE    STUDY    PEOGEAMS 

THE     BOOK     OF    LEVITICUS 
By  WiLBEET    W.    White 

The  chief  end  of  these  Bible  study  programs  is  to  direct 
and  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  find  results  for  himself.  We 
have  many  requests  for  guidance  in  home  study.  Our  desire 
is  to  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
the  Book  of  books  more  perfectly. 

This  is  our  third  outline  study.  May  we  remind  our 
readers  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  opinion  that  the  study  of  the 
Bible  by  books  must  be  absolutely  fundamental  to  all  other 
study,  and  that  nothing  will  so  effectively  take  care  of  all 
questions  of  Higher  Criticism  as  such  book  studies. 

We  began  with  Genesis,  the  book  of  Beginnings.  Our 
second  study  was  in  Exodus,  the  book  of  Deliverance.  The 
book  of  Leviticus,  which  is  now  before  us,  might  with  some 
propriety  be  associated  with  the  word  Worship.  We  are,. of 
course,  always  in  danger  of  overworking  a  word  in  trying 
to  make  it  to  do  such  large  service  as  is  here  suggested. 
The  reader  will  be  on  guard  against  this,  we  are  sure. 

Why  Leviticus  Follows  Exodus 

This  question  is  surely  not  difficult  to  answer.  You  will 
remember  that  Moses  requested  leave  of  absence  from 
Egypt  that  the  people  might  worship  God.  Try  to  find  in 
Exodus  where  this  request  is  recorded.  You  will  also  recall 
the  statement  made  in  Exodus,  19th  chapter,  that  God  had 
brought  the  people  out  of  Egypt  to  be  His  own  people,  and 
that  they  might  come  to  know  Him.  The  greater  part  of 
the  second  half  of  Exodus  is  taken  up  with  the  specifica- 
tions for  building  God^s  house,  as  He  was  planning  to  come 
down  to  live  in  the  midst  of  Israel.     Thus   the  idea  of 
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worship  is  prominent  all  along  through  the  book  of  Exodus. 
So  Leviticus  follows  and  is  full  of  guidance  to  people  and 
priests  concerning  the  elaborate  ritual  connected  with  the 
house  of  God, 

Leviticub  as  a  Whole 

Glance  at  the  diagram  which  accompanies  this  program  for 
an  idea  of  the  plan  of  procedure,  and  then,  if  you  have  the 
time,  before  making  any  particular  study  of  the  contents 
as  here  outlined,  go  through  the  book  of  Leviticus  for  your- 
self to  see  what  it  contains  and  to  find  if  you  can  discover 
any  plan  of  arrangement  of  the  material.  The  recurrence 
of  the  expression,  **This  is  the  law  of,^'  gives  one  a  clue 
for  a  portion  of  the  book;  but  there  are  strange  breaks  and 
the  search  for  explanations  why  this  portion  or  that  is  where 
it  is,  is  certainly  interesting.  Perhaps  new  light  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  book  of  Leviticus  is  yet  to  come,  and 
why  not  from  some  reader  of  this  program!  Try,  for  exam- 
ple, to  answer  the  question:  Why  is  chapter  12  where  it 
is,  just  after  chapter  11!  Or,  why  did  not  chapter  16  come 
immediately  after  chapter  7!  Or,  after  chapter  10!  Or, 
why  is  that  material  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  about 
the  priests  separated  from  the  section  in  the  first  part 
which  deals  with  the  functions  of  priests!  If  the  attempt 
to  answer  such  questions  will  result  in  nothing  other  than  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  book,  it  will 
have  served  its  primary  purpose.  It  is  by  some  such 
method  that  we  may  help  our  minds  to  grasp  the  thought 
of  the  book. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  following  as  an  explanation 
of  the  location  of  the  16th  chapter!  Chapters  11-15  occupy 
an  appropriate  position.  *'They  come  after  the  consecration 
of  the  priests  whose  functions  they  regulate,  and  before  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  on  which  the  sanctuary  was  cleansed 
from  the  pollutions  caused  by  involuntary  undeanness  of 
priests  and  people.^'    (We  would  welcome  from  any  reader 
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results  of  study  of  the  arrangement  of  the  material  in  the 
book  of  Leviticus. — Editors.) 

VThb  Law  op  Holiness" 

Amid  all  the  apparent  confusion  of  offerings,  rules  for 
priests,  directions  concerning  times  and  seasons,  and  the 
rest,  there  is  one  note  struck  so  frequently  and  so  clearly 
in  this  priests'  guide  book  that  no  thoughtful  reader  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  it,  and  that  is  the  injunction  con- 
cerning holiness.  Li  the  diagram  numerous  references  are 
given.  The  reader  is  advised  to  look  them  all  up  and  to 
add  others;  after  this,  to  view  all  the  book  in  what  it  says 
about  sin  and  uncleanness,  separation  and  ceremony,  in  the 
light  of  the  education  of  a  primitive  people  into  high  ideals 
concerning  a  holy  God,  and  a  clean  life  for  mankind. 

This  Manual  and  Heathen  Codes 

The  book  of  Leviticus  in  some  of  its  injunctions  reveals  what 
was  the  manner  of  life  of  the  nations  round  about  Israel, 
and  when  we  consider  the  commandments  which  Israel 
received  we  can  but  wonder,  and  can  explain  them  only  on 
the  assumption  of  special  Divine  guidance  of  the  Jews. 
Those  who  study  the  customs  of  the  nations  even  in  our 
own  day,  in  the  matter  of  sacrifices  and  the  ethics  connected 
therewith,  are  struck  by  the  vastness  of  the  chasm  between 
the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  others.  That  vulgar  charge  about 
a  religion  of  the  shambles  misses  the  mark  entirely  because 
every  nation  slays  animals  for  food.  In  Israel  this  slaying 
was  associated  with  worship,  and  was  made  incidentally  to 
serve  a  most  significant  symbolic  mission. 

The  Sacbificial  System  and  Calvaby 

From  a  vast  amount  which  might  be  given  here  we  quote  a 
few  sentences  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  the  whole  saerifldal  system  of  the  Hebrew  Law,  it  is  most 
necessary  that  we  should  keep  in  view  that  it  was  intended  for  a  people  already 
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brought  into  covenaDt  with  the  liviiig  Qod,  and  that  every  saerifiee  was  aasamed 
to  have  a  vital  connection  with  the  spirit  of  the  worshiper.  A  Hebrew  sacrifice, 
like  a  Christian  sacrament,  possessed  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  as  well  as 
the  outward  and  visible  sign.  The  mere  empty  form,  or  the  feeling  of  an 
opui  operatum,  was  as  alien  to  the  mind  of  an  enlightened  Israelite  who  brought 
his  gift  to  the  altar  as  it  is  to  the  well  instructed  Christian  who  comes  to  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  This  fact  will  be  found  not  obscurely  intimated  in  the  words 
of  the  law  itself.  But  it  is  most  clearly  expressed  by  the  sacred  writers  in 
later  ages,  when  it  became  necessary  that  they  should  remind  their  backsliding 
countrymen  of  the  truth. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed  that  to  those  who  came  to  the  sanctuary 
in  sincerity  and  truth,  a  sacrifice  may  have  borne  a  very  different  amount  of 
meaiilng  according  to  the  religious  conditions  of  their  minds.     *    *    * 

An  Israelite  who  had  studied  the  law  must  have  perceived  a  mystery  and 
a  contradiction  in  the  perfectness  and  freedom  from  guilt  of  the  animal  which 
he  brought  as  his  sin-offering.  On  the  one  hand  he  must  have  felt  that  an 
offering  without  blemish  was  the  only  one  which  could  be  fit  for  the  Altar  of 
Jehovah;  on  the  other  hand  he  must  have  felt  that  it  could  not  fairly  represent 
himself  in  his  actual  condition,  as  bringing  his  offering  expressly  because  he 
was  burdened  with  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  imperfection.  He  must  also 
have  learned  from  the  language  of  the  law  in  prescribing  vrhsit  part  of  the 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  the  priest,  that  he  could  not  be  his  own 
atoner.  In  these  particulars,  which  in  spite  of  prophetic  teaching  must  have 
been  difficult  and  obscure  to  him,  we  can  now  clearly  trace  the  forecast  shadows 
of  the  spotless  Saviour  who  was  to  come,  to  stand  for  the  sinful  race  as  its 
head,  to  make  the  offering  of  Himself  as  both  priest  and  victim,  to  perfect  the 
work  of  redemption  by  Himself,  and  so  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  God  for 
us  as  a  sweet  savor. 


The  Day  op  Atonebibnt,  Chapter  16 

Some  suggestions  for  study : 

1.  Make  a  diagram  of  the  Jewish  year  in  respeot  to  its 
feasts,  with  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Leviticus  as  a  guide. 
You  will  begin  the  Jewish  year  about  the  first  of  ApriL 
Thus  you  will  discover  that  the  Jewish  feasts  group 
themselves  into  two  seasons  of  the  year  opposite  to  each 
other,  the  spring  and  the  fall,  with  the  Passover  the  first 
feast,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  coming  just  before  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  is  the  last  feast  of  the  year  in 
this  ritual. 

2.  Bead  the  sixteenth  chapter  for  the  main  meaning 
or  purpose  of  this  Day  of  Atonement.  Write  out  your  state- 
ment of  it. 
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3.  Bead  next  for  the  maimer  of  carrying  out  this 
purpose,  classifying  as  you  like  about  the  people,  the  priests, 
the  offerings,  etc. 

4.  Note  especially  the  necessity  emphasized  of  the 
priest  offering  for  himself  as  well  as  for  the  people.  Read 
Hebrews  9  here. 

5.  Bead  again  for  what  is  said  and  also  for  what  is 
intimated  about  sin. 

6.  Bead  again  for  particulars  concerning  the  dress, 
acts,  etc.,  of  the  High  Priest.  Think  of  any  parallels  or 
contrasts  with  our  Lord  Jesus,  our  great  High  Priest. 
Again  read  Hebrews  9. 

7.  Bead  about  the  two  goats,  and  judge  concerning 
the  following:  '*The  cognate  truths  of  atonement  and 
remission  are  vividly  taught  in  this  sacrifice.  The  slain  goat 
symbolizes  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  covering  of  sins; 
the  scapegoat  their  removal.  •  •  •  The  punishment  of 
sin,  the  pardon  of  sin — these  are  the  truths  taught  by  the 
two  goats.'* 

Consider  also  the  following:  **  *The  goat  on  which  the 
Lord's  lot  fell'  typifies  the  death  of  Christ  as  that  wherein 
God  has  been  perfectly  glorified,  with  respect  to  sin  in 
general.  •  •  •  The  death  of  Christ  has  perfectly  vindi- 
cated the  majesty,  the  truth,  the  holiness,  the  character  of 
God.  It  has  Divinely  met  all  the  claims  of  His  throne.  It 
has  atoned  for  sin.  It  has  furnished  a  Divine  remedy  for 
all  the  mischief  which  sin  has  introduced  into  the  universe. 
•  •  •  It  forms  the  imperishable  foundation  of  God's 
moral  ggvemment.  •  •  •  The  live  goat  let  go  after  the 
imposition  of  hands  and  confession  of  sins  furnishes  the 
other  grand  idea  attached  to  the  death  of  Christ,  namely, 
the  full  and  final  forgiveness  of  the  people.  If  the  death  of 
Christ  forms  the  foundation  of  the  glory  of  God,  it  also 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  perfect  forgiveness  of  sins  to 
all  who  put  their  trust  in  it." 
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SoBfE  Hints  fob  Study 

1.    Glance  through  the  first  few  chapters  and  mark  and 
relate  by  lines  the  expression  ''without  blemish/^ 

2.  Note  that  the  offerings  were  made  to  God  by  the 
priests. 

3.  Note  in  chapter  4  the  frequency  of  the  direction 
that  the  offerer  was  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the 
victim.    What  did  this  signify! 

4.  Note  in  chapter  4  the  frequent  references  to  forgive- 
ness. Where  in  other  chapters  is  reference  made  to  the 
same  thing? 

5.  Who  according  to  chapter  5  was  to  make  atonement? 
For  whom  was  atonement  to  be  made?  Make  a  list  of  all 
reference  in  the  book  to  this. 

6.  What  do  chapters  4  and  5  say  about  sin  committed 
in  ignorance?    Did  this  need  atonement? 

7.  Associate  the  five  offerings  of  the  first  five  chapters 
with  the  five  fingers  of  one  hand,  beginning  with  the  thumb. 
Do  this  as  a  help  to  the  memory.  Note  that  the  first  and 
second  offerings  always  go  together,  as  the  thumb  and 
first  finger. 

8.  What  does  chapter  7  say  about  thanksgiving? 

9.  Bead  carefully  chapter  8  about  the  requirements  of 
the  priests.  See  verse  36,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  priests 
lived  an  obedient  life.  Where  in  the  New  Testament  are  all 
God's  people  declared  to  be  priests?  How  should  priests 
live? 

10.  Make  a  special  study  of  chapter  16.  Note  its 
prominence  in  the  diagram.  Is  there  another  more  impor- 
tant chapter  in  Leviticus?  Why  two  goats?  Why  one  sent 
away  alive?  Why  one  killed?  For  whom  was  atonement 
first  made?  Why?  Read  in  Hebrews  about  our  High  Priest 
not  needing  to  make  atonement  for  Himself.  Why  was  this? 
Note  verse  22.  What  chapter  and  verse  of  Isaiah  does  this 
suggest?    For  some  answers  see  other  parts  of  this  program. 
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11.  Many  have  difiScnlty  in  harmonizing  the  command 
of  God  with  the  destmction  of  the  nations  of  Palestine  by 
Israel.  Note  the  reason  given  in  chapters  18  and  20.  See 
reasons  elsewhere  given,  especially  in  Deuteronomy. 

12.  Note  chapter  xix.28  in  connection  with  heathen 
customs  even  to-day. 

13.  Note  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  the  expression, 
''/  am  the  Lord''  in  chapters  19,  22. 

14.  Note  the  prominence  of  holiness  in  chapters  19,  20, 
21,  22. 

15.  Note  chapter  xxni.9-14,  and  compare  1  Cor.  15  for  a 
consideration  favoring  the  change  from  to  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath to  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

16.  Bead  carefully  chapter  26  and  note  especially  the 
promise  in  verses  44,  45. 

17.  One  is  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  sacrifices 
and  rites  of  Leviticus.  That  there  was  so  much  to  typify 
may  be  one  reason.  All  of  them  put  together  were  inefficient 
to  put  away  sin.  See  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  in  the  New 
Testament. 

18.  The  student  should  not  fail  to  read  with  care  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  soon  after  the  study  of  Leviticus 
suggested  here.  Among  other  things  write  out  a  list  of 
points  in  which  our  Great  High  Priest,  Jesus  Christ,  is  said  in 
Hebrews  to  excel  Aaron  and  his  order. 

The  Conclusion  op  the  Matteb 

Leviticus,  the  manual  of  Jewish  worship,  makes  three  things 
clear  about  that  worship,  viz. :  sacrifices,  priests,  and  a  place 
of  worship.  These  are  all  provided  for  by  the  Gospel  in  the 
Lamb  of  God,  the  one  sacrifice  for  sin,  who  is  not  only  the 
victim  but  the  priest  also  who  offered  Himself  without 
blemish  unto  God.  He  '*put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.*'  He  -is  our  Great  High  Priest  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us. 
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Where  is  our  place  of  worship!  It  is  in  the  true  taber- 
nacle which  the  Lord  has  pitched  and  not  man.  It  is  within 
the  veil.  It  is  the  throne  of  Grace  which  we  are  bidden 
boldly  to  approach  because  we  have  our  Great  High  Priest. 
It  is  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High,  the  holiest  into  which 
we  enter  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. 

**  Israel  had  *a  worldly  sanctuary/  and,  accordingly, 
the  character  of  their  worship  was  worldly,  *the  way  into 
the  holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest,  while  as  yet 
the  first  tabernacle  was  yet  standing.'  But  the  way  has 
been  opened  up  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.  The  same  stroke 
that  slew  the  Lamb  rent  the  veil  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
way  into  the  holiest  of  all  was  then  laid  open,  and  Christ, 
with  all  His  blood-washed  ones,  entered  into  the  immediate 
presence  of  God,  without  a  veil.  There  is  no  outer  court 
worship  now  for  the  people,  and  temple  worship  for  the 
priest,  as  under  the  law.  It  is  all  priestly  worship  and 
temple  worship  now.  All  are  equally  near — ^all  have  equal 
liberty — all  are  equally  acceptable,  through  the  presence  and 
intervention  of  the  Great  High  Priest  of  His  people. '' 

Two  Final  Suggestions 

Bead  carefully  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  again  and  again 
as  the  best  possible  general  interpretation  of  this  book  of 
Leviticus. 

Bead  also  the  Gospel  by  John,  thinking  of  it  as  especially 
setting  forth  **the  lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  *'  Thus  His  forerunner  cried,  and  iu  this  Gospel 
much  of  the  material  is  associated  with  the  Hebrew  feasts, 
especially  the  Sabbath  and  the  Passover,  of  all  of  which 
Christ  is  the  completion. 
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[Note — The  following  is  the  second  supplement  to  the  general  program  for  the 
Btndy  of  Genesis  which  was  presented  in  Ths  Biblb  Magaunx  for  Janaary, 
1913.  Inasmuch  as  the  International  Sunday  School  lessons  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year  are  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  it  is  our  purpose  to  introduce  a 
brief  paper  on  study  in  Genesis  in  each  number  until  June.  These  piq>ers 
will  not  interfere  with  our  plan  to  present  a  general  program  for  an  entire  book 
of  the  Bible  in  each  issue.  The  program  for  Leviticus  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  number  of  the  magazine.  We  expect  to  present  a  study  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  in  the  April  number.] 

1.  Read  thoughtfully  the  Program  for  Genesis  found  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Bible  Magazine.  Bead  also 
the  supplementary  paper  in  the  February  number. 

2.  Think  through  Genesis  in  the  light  of  the  following 
two  ideas :    The  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Uniqueness  of  Israel. 

3.  Think  through  Genesis  in  the  light  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  nations,  and  the  segregation  of  The  Nation. 

4.  Compare  Genesis  1-3  (the  first  three  chapters  of 
the  Bible),  and  Revelation  20-22  (the  last  three  chapters  of 
the  Bible),  in  the  light  of  the  expressions,  sin  in,  and  sin  out, 
and  think  of  what  lies  between  in  the  Bible  in  the  way  of 
aim,  method,  etc.,  in  view  of  the  fact  of  sin  in  the  world. 

5.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  is  a  very  clever  woman,  and 
writes  some  remarkable  and  good  poems.  But  often  her 
theology  is  very  unbiblical.  A  bit  more  careful  study  of 
Genesis  in  the  light  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  would  have  saved 
her  the  bad  breaks  made  in  the  following : 

Since  Sirius  crossed  the  Milky  Way 
Full  sixty  thousand  years  have  gone, 

Tet  hour  by  hour  and  day  by  day 
This  tireless  star  speeds  on  and  on. 

Methinks  he  must  be  moved  to  mirth 

By  that  droll  tale  of  Genesis, 
Which  says  creation  had   its  birth 

For  such  a  puny  world  as  this. 

To  hear  how  One  who  fashioned  all 
Those  solar  systems,  tier  on  tiers. 

Expressed  in  little  Adam's  fall 
The  purpose  of  a  million  spheres. 
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6,  Dr.  Edward  Caldwell  Moore,  of  Harvard  University, 
writing  on  Religions  Education  in  the  Orient,  furnishes  the 
following,  well  adapted  to  follow  the  poem  just  quoted. 

It  may  be  open  to  ub  to  say  that  there  are  more  faiths  of  men  than  one. 
But  it  is  not  open  to  us  to  say  that  there  is  more  than  one  science  of  the 
heavenSy  or  more  than  one  set  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  these  are  given  us  in 
physics,  or  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  action  of  man  in  society,  or 
more  than  one  ordered  set  of  observations  upon  life  of  the  body,  such  as  those 
upon  which  the  practice  of  medicine  among  us  rests.  And  if  we  are  to  speak 
of  religion,  we  have  to  take  our  departure  from  that  religion  which,  though  it 
has  been  sometimes  justly  reproached  for  its  slowness  in  this  regard,  yet  has 
shown  immeasurably  greater  power  of  adaptation  to  the  advance  of  modem 
learning  than  has  thus  far,  at  least,  any  other  religion  which  prevails  among 
men.     And  that  is  the  Christian  religion. 

7.  The  teaching  of  Genesis  about  the  unity,  transcen- 
dence, immanence,  and  personality  of  God,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  attributes,  such  as  kindness,  justice,  truth,  and 
wisdom,  combined  with  the  teaching  of  the  book  about  man's 
place  in  God's  plan,  is  in  itself  evidence  of  its  Divine  origin. 
No  man  nor  set  of  men  ever  devised  such  a  combined  doctrine 
of  God  and  man  as  is  here  found.  Contrast  the  Hindu  doc- 
trine, stated  in  a  Calcutta  paper  of  the  Oxford  Mission: 
^^He  is  represented  as  a  being  so  far  exalted  above  all  things 
physical  and  metaphysical  that  he  has  no  relations  with  any 
object  outside  of  himself;  he  is  pure  existence,  but  xmcon- 
scious  existence;  he  is  pure  thought  with  nothing  to  think 
about;  pure  joy  with  nothing  to  be  joyful  about;  and  if  he 
could  think  about  or  desire  anything  he  has  no  will  with 
which  to  realize  his  thought  or  his  desires.  In  short,  he  is 
a  (supposed)  person  without  any  personality.  To  under- 
stand how  such  a  being  can  hear  and  answer  prayer  must 
ever  remain,  we  fear,  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  bom 
Hindus.'' 

Hindus  are  pantheistic  because  they  identify  God  with 
the  universe  of  created  things.  We  believe  God  to  be  a 
person,  absolutely  distinct  from  all  created  tilings,  so  that, 
were  all  suddenly  annihilated.  He  would  still  exist  as  before. 

Contrast  the  Hindu  idea  of  God  with  the  God  of  Adam, 
Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph. 
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By  DtL  Abthttb  T.  Pixbson 

[The  late  Arthur  T.  Pienon  was  a  man  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  His  son,  Delay  an 
L.  Pierson,  has  laid  the  Christian  world  under  obligation  hj  a  biography  of  his 
father,  published  by  the  Bevell  Co.,  New  York.  We  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  Dr. 
Pierson's  warm  friendship.  His  interest  in  any  effort  to  study  and  teach  the 
Bible  was  always  great.  He  often  spoke  a  word  in  season  about  the  development 
of  our  work,  and  occasionally  he  was  able  to  speak  to  the  students  of  the  Bible 
SehooL  We  are  glad  to  publish  here  extracts  from  two  of  a  series  of  addresses 
given  by  I>r.  Pierson  a  short  time  before  his  exodus. — Editor.] 

I  PBBsuifE  that  the  great  majority  of  you  do  not  expect  to 
overcome  temptation  always,  and  perhaps  not  even  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  lethargy  and  apathy  to  sin,  among 
even  disciples  of  Christ,  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
appalling  things  that  I  meet  in  daily  life.  Now,  I  do  not 
ask  to  know  your  attitude,  but  I  want  you  to  say  in  your 
hearts  whether  you  passed  yesterday  without  any  known 
sin.  How  many  of  you  can  say  to  God,  I  have  walked  before 
God  in  righteousness  to-day  t  That  ought  to  be  the  history 
of  every  day. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  sinless  perfection  in  this 
world,  because  at  best  we  shall  always  leave  a  great  deal 
undone;  and  the  thought  is  that,  as  we  grow  in  grace  and 
knowledge  of  God,  we  come  to  see  things  as  sins  that  before 
we  thought  of,  at  best,  as  doubtful,  and  things  doubtful  that 
we  used  to  consider  as  entirely  proper.  One  of  the  greatest 
marks  of  spiritual  growth  is  that  your  sensibilities  become 
keener  to  detect  what  is  wrong,  what  is  questionable.  But 
I  believe  it  is  an  atrocious  thing  to  do  a  known  sin  under 
any  circumstances.  To  fall  into  sin  because  you  are  over- 
whelmed by  some  sudden  temptation,  the  power  of  which 
you  do  not  realize  perhaps,  of  the  presence  of  which  you  are 
not  aware,  is  one  thing.  But  deliberately  to  go  into  sin 
against  God  is  another,  one  of  the  most  paralyzing  things 
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in  your  life.  It  destroys  all  power  of  prayer,  it  disqualifies 
you  for  proper  witness,  and  it  makes  impossible  a  holy 
service. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  you  do  not  serve  God  acceptably 
and  do  not  have  personal  intimacy  with  God  when  you 
allow  yourself  to  commit  a  known  sin.  Her  pastor  once 
wrote  Miss  Havergal  and  asked  her  if  she  had  ever  passed 
a  day  without  conscious  sin,  and  she  wrote  back:  **No,  I 
never  have."  *'Now,"  he  said,  **you  pray  that  the  Lord 
will  keep  you  this  day  without  sin.  What  is  the  use  to  pray 
this  prayer  if  you  do  not  expect  it  to  be  answered!  I  sug- 
gest that  you  undertake,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  see  if 
you  cannot  pass  one  day  without  sin."  That  was  a  turning 
point  in  Frances  Ridley  HavergaPs  life,  and  from  that  time 
she  passed  many  days  without  any  known  sin  against  God. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  you  find  the 
remarkable  discussion  of  temptation,  and  in  James,  but 
they  do  not  cover  the  same  ground.  That  in  the  tenth  of 
First  Corinthians  is  about  escaping  temptation,  and  the 
other  is  about  enduring  temptation.  Now,  look  at  them  for 
a  moment.    First,  1  Corinthians  x.l3  : 

**  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  man 
can  bear:  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  be 
tempted  above  that  ye  are  able ;  but  will  with  the  temptation 
make  also  the  way  of  escape,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  endure 
it." 

Now  turn  to  James  1.12-14,  and  let  us  get  his  testimony 
about  enduring  temptation: 

** Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation;  for  when 
he  hath  been  approved,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life, 
which  the  Lord  promised  to  them  that  love  him.  Let  no 
man  say  when  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God ;  for  God 
cannot  be  tempted  with  evil,  and  he  himself  tempteth  no 
man:  but  each  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  by 
his  own  lust,  and  enticed." 

Temptation,  then,  is  the  common  experience  of  human 
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beings.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  naturally  to  escape  it. 
As  long  as  we  are  in  the  world  we  shall  meet  it  It  will 
come  from  the  world,  from  the  flesh,  from  the  devil.  The 
subtlest  of  our  foes  is  the  self-life.  You  cannot  expect  to 
escape,  but  there  is  no  necessity  of  your  being  overcome  by 
it  as  a  child  of  God.  *' Greater  is  he  that  is  in  you  than  he 
that  is  in  the  world. '^ 

Now,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  community  of  temptation, 
and  you  cannot  miss  it,  here  is  the  first  encouragement: 
God  is  faithful.  It  does  not  say  God  is  merciful  or  God  is 
gracious.  Faithful  is  a  word  of  obligation,  and  the  idea  is 
there  of  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  God  to  stand  by  the 
tempted  soul.  Isn't  that  magnificent,  that  the  moment  you 
take  your  stand  against  temptation,  the  whole  Godhead  is 
behind  you,  and  there  can  be  no  temptation  too  great,  because 
no  temptation  can  be  greater  than  God!  And  He  is  faithful 
to  you.  He  will  stand  by  you.  He  regards  Himself  as  under 
obligation  not  to  allow  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  you  are 
able  to  bear.  Here  is  for  us  a  definite  teaching  that  when- 
ever we  are  tempted  there  is  a  way  to  escape,  which  God  in 
His  fidelity  has  provided.  Look  for  the  way  of  escape  and 
go  in  it. 

Let  us  pass  over  to  the  other  passage:  ** Blessed  is  the 
man  that  endureth  temptation.'*  Why!  Because  when  he 
is  tried,  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life.  Not  every  disciple 
will  be  crowned.  There  will  be  millions  who  will  be  saved 
and  not  crowned.  If  you  are  defeated  you  will  not  be 
crowned.  If  your  life  is  one  of  disaster  and  discipline,  you 
may  be  saved,  but  you  will  just  enter  heaven,  saved,  as  it 
were,   from   a   burning   building,   but   without   coronation. 

What  is  the  first  step  down!  It  is  parleying  with  temp- 
tation. The  second  step  down  is  committing  a  sinful  act, 
whatever  it  may  be.  You  have  the  impulse  to  say  something 
unkind,  and  you  do  it  The  third  step  down  is  to  repeat  a 
sin.  It  is  easier  to  repeat.  It  is  becoming  habitual.  The 
fourth  step  down  is  to  get  yourself  so  under  the  power  of 
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sin  that  you  no  longer  attempt  to  resist,  but  let  yourself 
go — as  the  Lord  says,  **  giving  yourselves  over  to  undean- 
ness.'*  The  next  step  is  God's  abandonment  of  you  to  the 
sin  which  you  have  abandoned  yourself  to.  See  the  first 
chapter  of  Romans:  **God  gave  them  over,''  etc.  Judicial 
abandonment  never  comes  until  there  has  been  individual 
abandonment,  but  usually  follows  individual  abandonment. 
The  next  step  down,  you  become  the  agent  of  Satan.  If  you 
are  a  drunkard,  you  teach  others;  if  you  are  a  blasphemer, 
you  teach  others  to  blaspheme.  The  next  step  is  hell,  and  it 
may  come  in  this  life. 

What  are  the  steps  up?  The  first  is  your  attitude,  **I 
will  not  do  this  sin  against  God.'*  Turning  your  face 
Godward.  The  second  step  is  overcoming  the  temptation. 
The  next  step  is  the  habit  of  overcoming.  The  next  step 
up  is  the  sense  of  freedom  from  the  power  of  the  sin,  the 
sense  of  liberty,  the  liberty  of  a  child  of  God,  so  that  you 
can  look  temptation  in  the  face  if  necessary,  but  it  has  no 
power  over  you.  The  next  step  is  **  taken  into  the  power  of 
God."  God  feels  a  sympathy  with  you.  You  feel  a  con- 
scious sympathy  with  Him,  and  you  are  taken  into  intimacy 
with  God.  You  cannot  be  intimate  with  God  while  you  are 
falling  into  sin.  You  must  be  holy.  What  is  the  next 
step!  Why,  you  become  a  succorer  of  others.  You  tell 
people  the  secret  you  have  discovered.  The  next  step  is 
heaven.  Heaven  may  begin  here,  as  hell  may.  It  is  as 
simple  as  it  can  be. 


Some  years  ago,  in  studying  the  example  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  I  saw  that  the  great  sayings  of  His  life  were 
evidently  intended  as  mottoes  for  his  disciples  to  adopt,  and 
I  wrote  them  out  to  keep  them  before  me. 

In  order  to  understand  what  I  have  to  say,  let  us  look 
at  the  study  of  the  self -life.  The  great  difficulty  in  all  holy 
living  is  the  prominence  of  self.  When  you  think  that  you 
have  killed  self  in  one  form,  it  comes  out  in  a  different  way. 
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SO  that  the  last  thmg  that  is  ever  conquered  is  the  self -life. 
You  can  mark  certain  kinds  of  temptation  that  yon  meet, 
and  you  may  subdue  certain  lusts  of  the  flesh,  but  the  self- 
life  survives.  And  there  are  seven  forms  of  it  that  are 
conspicuous.  The  first  is  self -righteousness ;  the  second  is 
self -trust;  the  third  is  self-seeking;  the  fourth  is  self -pleas- 
ing; the  fifth  is  self-will;  the  sixth  is  self-defence;  and  the 
seventh  is  self-glory.    They  indicate  different  stages. 

Of  course,  the  child  of  God  has  passed  the  point  of  self- 
righteousness,  for  it  is  the  surrender  of  all  of  that  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  spiritual  life.  Unless  you  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  Christ's  righteousness,  you  are  not 
a  child  of  God  at  all.  It  is  only  a  smner  who  needs  another's 
righteousness,  so  we  will  leave  this  out. 

Take  self-trust  After  a  man  has  taken  Christ  for  a 
Saviour,  and  has  learned  to  depend  upon  vicarious  righteous- 
ness for  justification,  he  is  often  betrayed  like  the  Galatians 
into  depending  on  his  work  for  favor  with  God  and  for 
success,  and  the  energy  of  the  flesh  comes  in  to  displace  the 
energy  of  the  spirit.  He  depends  upon  his  own  strength 
for  service,  upon  his  own  wisdom,  and  plans  and  projects 
and  organizations.  We  are  all  doing  this  very  thing.  See 
how  our  Lord  gives  His  method:  **Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God.''  People  go  into  a  great  many  schemes 
because  they  say:  '*I  have  to  have  my  bread  and  butter." 
My  friend,  there  is  no  necessity  that  you  live  at  all,  but  if 
you  should,  that  you  live  to  God.  No  chUd  of  God  should 
touch  any  dishonest  business  for  the  support  of  his  family 
and  himself.  The  Lord  had  the  power  to  demand  the  stones 
to  be  bread,  but  it  was  distrust  of  the  Father's  power.  He 
would  not  turn  His  hand  over  to  procure  it  for  Himself. 

And  then  take  self-seeking.  *'I  seek  not  mine  own  will 
but  the  will  of  him  who  sent  me."  Absolute  self-abnegation. 
There  was  never  a  thing  that  He  sought  for  Himself.  He 
did  not  seek  money ;  He  did  not  seek  friendships ;  He  did  not 
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seek  fame;  He  did  not  seek  prominence.  He  had  no  lust 
for  power  and  no  lust  for  position.  He  never  pushed  Himself 
to  the  front  He  gave  Himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  sick 
and  the  sorrowing,  and  to  the  great  work  of  the  afflicted,  and 
He  absolutely  spent  Himself  for  other  people.  There  was 
never  any  self-seeking  in  His  life. 

Look  at  the  absence  of  pleasure,  self-gratification  of 
any  kind.  You  never  see  anything  of  the  kind  in  our  Lord. 
Take  that  sentence  of  His:  **I  do  always  those  things  which 
please  Him.*'  Can  you  imagine  a  life  more  absolutely  free 
from  all  self -gratification  than  was  the  life  of  our  Lordt 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  but  He  found  it  in  the 
way  of  His  duty,  the  greatest  way  to  find  pleasure.  Pleasure 
is  like  a  shadow;  if  you  pursue  it,  it  flees  from  you;  if  you 
pay  no  attention,  it  follows  you. 

Take  self-will.  Look  at  our  Lord  even  in  Oethsemane, 
in  the  greatest  crisis  of  His  life,  saying:  **Not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done,'*  and  '*I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God.'* 
Never  a  trace  of  fear.  He  was  not  afraid  to  give  Himself 
to  His  Father's  good  pleasure,  though  it  led  Him  to  the 
cross.    Go  a  little  further. 

How  about  self-defense!  You  think  it  a  great  thing 
to  defend  yourself,  especially  if  you  have  the  weapons  ready, 
sarcasm  and  logical  powers.  But  see  how  the  Lord  defended 
Himself.  Never!  How  sublime  was  what  he  said,  '^Thinkest 
thou  that  I  cannot  beseech  my  Father,  and  he  shall  even  now 
send  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels!"  Our  Lord 
had  infinite  sources  for  self-defence,  but  yet  you  never  see 
Him  answer  back  in  self-defence.  If  you  are  misrepresented, 
let  it  alone,  do  not  meddle  with  it.  Whenever  you  are  in 
difficulty  and  try  to  defend  yourself,  the  Lord  leaves  you  to 
conduct  your  own  defence,  but  when  you  are  in  difficulty  and 
leave  your  defence  to  Him,  He  will  take  care  of  it. 

Look  at  self -glory.  **I  seek  not  my  own  glory."  That 
was  the  Lord's  life  motto,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  of  our  Lord  was,  He  would  not  allow  other  people  to 
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glorify  Him.  We  think  it  is  a  good  thing  in  evangelistic 
meetings  to  have  a  testimony  meeting,  to  have  converts  tell 
what  they  have  gotten  in  our  ministry.  It  goes  to  the  news- 
paper, and  it  helps  along  in  our  wort  Now,  did  yon  ever 
notice  that  the  Lord  would  not  let  his  converts  tell  what  He 
had  done.  He  put  the  seal  of  silence  on  them.  Once  in  a 
while,  He  would  say,  **Go,  show  yourself  to  the  priest,'^  or 
**Go  home  to  your  friends  and  tell  what  God  hath  wrought.'* 
He  would  not  have  the  attention  of  the  people  turned  to 
Himself  lest  they  would  misunderstand  Him.  He  would  not 
tell  His  own  works,  and  He  would  not  let  anyone  else  for 
Him. 

Tea,  there  is  a  lot  in  this  self -life  which  keeps  coming 
up  in  onr  lives  and  we  do  not  suspect  it  is  there.  You 
never  see  Christ  seeking  His  own  glory.  If  you  will  take 
His  whole  life  you  will  see  His  implicit  trust  in  the  Father 
for  His  daily  bread.  One  of  the  greatest  things  our  Lord 
ever  said  was  this:  **The  prince  of  this  world  cometh  and 
hath  nothing  in  me."  You  say  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you.  It  has  everything  to  do  with  you.  There  is  no  child  of 
God  in  this  room  who  should  not  be  able  to  say  the  same 
thing.  I  found  when  I  was  studying  law  in  college  that 
there  is  a  law  of  reserved  right.  For  instance,  suppose  I 
should  sell  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  should  retain  one  acre 
in  the  center,  I  would  have  a  right  to  go  over  these  9,999 
acres  to  get  to  mine.  You  could  not  help  it.  One  trouble 
with  us  is  that  we  reserve  a  room  in  our  hearts  which 
belongs  to  the  devil,  and  he  knows  it  and  uses  his  right  of 
way.  For  God  acknowledges  even  the  devil's  right.  If  you 
reserve  your  appetite  out  of  your  surrender  to  God,  he  will 
tempt  you  through  it,  and  God  will  not  interfere.  If  you 
reserve  your  ambition,  he  will  tempt  you  in  your  ambition, 
and  God  will  not  prevent  it.  And  the  only  way  to  be  free 
is  to  be  able  to  say  that  every  place  is  reserved  for  God. 
That  is  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  our  Lord  ever  taught. 
George  Muller  was  a  man  the  devil  could  not  tempt  that 
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way.  He  had  no  territory  in  Mr.  Miiller.  I  never  knew  a 
man  who  walked  more  with  God  and  was  more  free  from 
temptation.  When  the  prince  of  this  world  came,  there  was 
no  territory  in  Mr.  Miiller. 

If  a  thing  is  harmful,  it  is  soul-suicide;  if  you  continue 
to  use  it,  you  give  the  devil  right  of  way.  As  soon  as  you 
are  seeking  something  for  yourself,  position,  or  popularity, 
or  anything  else,  the  devil  has  the  right  of  way,  and  he 
will  use  what  is  reserved  from  God  for  his  own  purposes. 

If  you  will  take  your  Lord  as  your  writing  copy,  when 
you  find  such  a  sentence,  as  any  of  those  quoted,  uttered  by 
Him,  write  it  down  as  a  life  motto  and  take  it  for  your  own. 
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BIBLE   STUDY   FOR    THE    CONGREGATION 

A    Pastof't    Use    of  Metfaodt    Used    in    the    Bible  Teachen   Tminip^    School 

How  do  the  principles  and  methods  of  this  School  stand 
the  test  of  every-day  application  in  the  pastorate  t 

There  is  an  earnest  and  energetic  pastor  in  the  Great 
West  who  has  unexpectedly  volunteered  an  answer  so  much 
to  the  point  that  it  is  given  here.  He  was  once  a  student 
in  this  School,  and  when  writing  lately  upon  a  matter  of 
business,  added  a  delightful  account  of  his  pastoral  work. 
Loyally  engaged  in  the  ministry  of  one  of  the  larger 
denominations,  he  seeks  to  employ  the  best  means  for  press- 
ing its  work  successfully.  In  a  vigorous  Western  style  he 
describes  his  use  of  the  methods  employed  in  these  class- 
rooms. With  the  omission  of  his  name  and  some  necessary 
abridgment,  his  letter  follows: 

I  find  it  the  universal  plaint  among  the  younger  men  in  the  ministry 
here  that  they  have  no  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  Bible  nor  an  effective 
hold  on  any  part  of  it,  and  that  their  study  of  it  is  a  piecemeal,  hampered 
affair.  I  found  the  idea  of  book-study  appealed  strongly  to  those  whom 
I  spoke  with.  Spent  two  weeks  in  a  meeting  with  one  brother,  and  got 
him  started  on  book-study  work.  The  older  men,  unfortunately,  seem 
inclined  to  settle  down  and  be  content  with  a  scrap-heap  of  disjointed 
texts;  but  the  young  fellows  are  looking  round  for  better  things. 

I  only  wish  I  were  able  to  represent  the  School  and  its  ideals  better. 
I  think  I  can  honestly  say  that  only  since  I  have  begun  to  apply  my 
work  with  you  to  the  practical  work  of  my  own  field  have  I  even  begun 
to  realize  how  much  I  obtained.  In  other  words,  when  I  left  the  School 
I  did  not  know  how  much  I  really  had  gotten  and  am  just  now  beginning 
to  find  out. 

Have  starts  two  Bible  classes  on  this  field,  and  at  the  risk  of 
tormenting  you  with  a  letter  already  inordinately  prolonged,  I  cannot  close 

without  mentioning  them.    The  one  at began  with  a  ten  dajrs'  meeting 

for  the  church,  for  prayer  and  the  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life.  The 
ordinary  prayer  meeting  averaged  from  five  to  eight  here.  The  usual 
number  came  for  the  first  few  nights  of  the  special  meeting;  and  in 
desperation,  without  warning,  one  night  I  passed  around  Bibles,  hauled 
out  a  blackboard,  and  began  an  outline  on  John.  Tou  should  have  seen 
them  sit  up!  Then  I  gave  them  assignments,  in  Bible  School  style.  By 
the  time  the  ten  days  were  up,  we  had  an  attendance  of  thirty-five  for 
an  average,  taking  assignments  and  doing  work — just  ordinary  village 
folks,  with  a  sprinkling  of  highrschool  pupils  and  teachers. 
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At  the  close  of  the  ten  days,  it  was  Toted  to  continue,  and  we  took 
np  the  study  of — ^what  do  you  think  f — Romans.  Well,  you  should  have 
seen  those  folks — only  four  or  five  with  any  more  than  a  common  school 
training,  some  hardly  able  to  read  intelligently — set  their  teeth  into  that 
bite.  We  covered  eleven  chapters  in  twelve  lessons.  I  imitated  your 
work  in  Hebrews,  by  making  others  teach,  and  they  took  hold  well.  People 
of  every  denomination  around  joined  in,  and  they  are  rabid  enthusiasts 
on  Bible  study  now.  Our  revival  meeting  is  just  started,  and  at  the  dose 
we  will  reorganize  and  take  up  something  else. 

At  my  country  appointment  we  started  three  weeks  ago,  with  two 
outline  studies  in  Acts.  Yon  would  be  surprised  to  see  the  work  some 
of  those  farmers  brought  in,  and  how  proud  they  were  of  it.  One  fellow 
told  me  the  other  day  (he  had  read  Acts  through  at  one  sitting  three 
times  that  day) :  ''Well,  the  Bible  doesn't  seem  like  the  same  book  since  I 
started  to  hunt  for  the  sermons  in  it  [that  was  his  assignment];  it  seems 
natural  and  like  a  book  you  can  understand." 

At  this  church  our  Sunday  evening  meetings  are  sparsely  attended. 
The  suggestion  that  we  abandon  the  preaching  service  and  turn  it  into 
a  Bible  dass  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  I  believe  it  is  going  to  do 
big  things  for  us  there. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  easily  people  of  widely  varying 
mental  capacities,  apparently,  find  conunon  ground  in  a  Bible  dass.  A 
number  of  our  young  people  are  college  graduates  or  students,  and  yet 
these  seem  in  a  surprising  measure  to  have  no  real  advantage  over 
others,  and  seem  to  find  the  work  just  as  new  and  interesting — and,  I  may 
add,  difficult.  I  have  found  even  some  of  the  school  children  digging 
away  on  some  of  the  assignments  of  their  own  accord;  and  I  have  found, 
too,  that  the  difficult  lessons  attracted,  rather  than  discouraged,  the  people. 
May  we  not  make  a  mistake,  perhaps,  in  trying  to  make  things  easyf 

Of  course,  in  introducing  this  kind  of  work,  I  had  at  first  a  few 
bitter  opponents;  glad  to  report  their  conversion. 

How  much  a  few  people  here,  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  things 
the  School  stands  for,  and  with  free  hands  for  this  kind  of  work,  coma 
do.  At  least  one  thing  I  think  of  with  great  satisfaction;  in  starting  my 
Bible  dass  here,  I  had  an  interested  watcher  in  the  person  of  a  profes- 
sional ''rival"  pastor.  He  was  moved  to  another  field,  and  has  started 
the  same  kind  of  work  there,  with  great  success,  so  that  is  something. 

Many  persons  who  cannot  take  a  full  course  in  the 
School,  but  might  spend  a  few  weeks  in  its  classes,  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  there  is  to  be  a  Summer  Term  especially 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

For  information,  address: 
BIBLE    TEACHERS    TRAINING    SCHOOL 

541    LEXINGTON    AVENUE NEW  YORK 
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EDITORIAL 

The  recent  visit  of  Henri  Bergson  to  America  has  stimu- 
lated anew  the  interest  in  his  philosophy.  In  this  number 
Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough  gives  a  most  lucid  presentation  of 
the  essential  teachings  of  this  brilliant  Frenchman,  and 
compares  them  with  the  outstanding  features  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  undertone  of  recent 
philosophic  thinking  indicates  a  growing  belief  that  there  is 
a  realm  of  truth  which  the  most  profound  and  comprehen- 
sive human  reason,  unaided,  can  neither  open  nor  explore. 
Can  a  man  by  searching  find  out  Godt  It  is  singularly 
impressive  to  trace  the  gradual  though  halting  and  uncertain 
turning  of  modem  philosophy  in  the  direction  of  a  Divine 
intelligence  and  will.  Though  often  blinded  by  an  overconfi- 
dent intellectualism  and  chilled  by  ages  of  cheerless  abstrac- 
tions, the  modem  thinker  yet  instinctively  gropes  toward 
those  Divine  rays  whose  warmth  he  vaguely  feels  and  longs 
for.  One  exults  in  the  comprehensive  nature  of  his  faith 
when  he  realizes  again  in  closing  this  fascinating  paper  that 
Christianity,  after  all,  holds  the  keys  to  the  supreme  and 
solemn  mysteries. 

There  is  a  very  practical  value  in  such  a  discussion  as 
that  given  this  month  by  Dr.  Snowden  upon  idealism*  Every 
thoughtful  person  does  some  thinking  upon  the  great  prob- 
lems of  existence,  though  his  ideas  may  be  hazy  and  he  is 
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perhaps  unable  to  express  them  in  comprehensible  fashion. 
Hence,  there  is  always  among  minds  in  general  a  drifting, 
cloud  of  inarticulate  philosophy  awaiting  precipitation  in 
utterance.  Here  lies  the  danger  from  the  intellectual  charla- 
tan or  the  misguided  mystic,  who  gives  alluring  but  erroneous 
form  to  the  nebulous  ideas  of  his  hearers.  There  is  a  native 
tendency  in  many  minds  to  think  in  the  direction  of  idealism. 
Rightfully  guided,  it  becomes  a  helpful  stimulus  to  spiritual 
development;  but  misunderstood  and  misstated,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  those  metaphysical  deformities  of  which  our  age  has 
its  full  share.  Dr  Snowden  exercises  the  needed  function 
of  the  Christian  philosopher  in  interpreting  and  applying 
modem  idealism  in  a  manner  to  clear  the  air  and  present  the 
subject  in  its  religious  aspect. 

Dr.  Mudge  continues  his  highly  interesting  and  uplifting 
sketches  of  those  lofty  souls  whom  the  church  of  Christ  has 
canonized  in  love,  if  not  in  form.  The  saintly  Fenelon 
occupies  our  attention  this  month. 

In  the  babel  of  much  learning  to-day  it  is  encouraging 
and  strengthening  to  be  reminded  that  the  soul  can  be  sure, 
though  the  intellect  be  neither  profound  nor  cultivated.  The 
sermon  in  this  issue,  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  is  a  reassuring 
utterance  of  this  kind,  a  reminder  that  the  most  important 
truths  must  after  all  be  addressed  to  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  mind. 

The  scholar,  as  well  as  the  Bible  student  of  more  modest 
claim  to  learning,  will  enjoy  Dr.  Sweet's  study  of  Biblical 
words.  These  papers  upon  English  Bible  Study  furnish 
material  for  the  foundation  of  a  most  thorough,  engrossing, 
and  continuous  study  of  the  Bible.  Perhaps  the  article  this 
month  may  shake  the  self-complacency  of  not  a  few  as  to 
their  rating  as  scholars.  Among  language  students  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  consideration  calculated  to  **  introduce  humility 
into  the  constitution  of  even  exceptional  men,''  to  be  told 
that  all  the  original  philologists  the  world  has  seen  would 
not  crowd  a  drawing  room. 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  THE  RESURRECTION 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our  exchanges,  a  correspondent 
lamented  the  passing  of  the  *' proof  text'*  We  venture  to 
ask  what  would  happen  if  the  ** proof  chapter**  and  the 
** proof  book**  should  take  its  place.  There  would  be  a  much 
more  satisfactory  result  in  the  life  of  any  student  of  the 
Bible  should  he  first  of  all  secure  a  foundation  for  his  think- 
ing in  a  clear  grasp  of  the  whole.  Each  part  would  then 
fit  into  its  place,  and  when  brought  to  mind  would  come  not 
only  with  its  own  force  but  with  the  force  of  the  entire 
movement  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

We  have  been  trying  our  hand  on  a  few  **  proof  **  chap- 
ters, and  submit  herewith  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians, 
as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  Resurrection.  Having 
thoroughly  mastered  a  great  chapter  on  a  subject,  one*s 
study  of  that  subject  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  afterwards 
may  be  guided  and  stimulated  thereby.  There  will  be  defi- 
niteness  and  progression,  because  of  a  certain  unity  of  con- 
ception. Will  each  reader  test  the  following  analysis  of  the 
chapter  referred  to  by  a  careful  reading  and  study  of  the 
samet 

The  Logic  op  the  Denial  op  the  Gospel 

OP  THE  RbSUBBEOTION 

[1  Corinthians  15.] 
Intboduction. — ^A  Review  of  the  Testimony  to  the 
Gospel  of  the  Resurrection,  vs.  1-11.    This  leads  directly 
to  the  question  in  v.  12. 

1.  The  risen  Christ  was  seen  of  Cephas. 

2.  The  risen  Christ  was  seen  of  *Hhe  twelve.** 

3.  The  risen  Christ  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred 
at  once,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  living 
at  the  time  of  this  writing. 

4.  The  risen  Christ  was  seen  of  James. 

5.  The  risen  Christ  was  seen  of  all  the  apostles. 

6.  The  risen  Christ  was  seen  of  Paul  himself. 
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Note  that  all  the  apostles  agreed  about  the  Besur- 
rection,  and  preached  it;  also  that  this  is  not  intended 
as  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  evidence.  Paul  does 
not  consider  such  called  for.  He  is  eager  to  get  at  the 
logic  of  the  situation. 

I.  The  Logic  of  the  Denial  by  Certain  Corinthians  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  (N.  B. — They  do  not 
deny  the  resurrection  of  Christ.),  vs.  12-19. 

1.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  did  not  occur  if  the 
dead  rise  not. 

2.  Gospel  preaching  is  vain. 

3.  Christian  faith  is  vain. 

4.  Apostolic  teaching  is  false. 

5.  The  dead  are  perished. 

6.  Sin  is  unconquered. 

7.  Eternal  hope  is  defeated. 

n.  In  Contrast  with  Such  Reasoning,  Consider  the 
Glorious  Outcome  of  the  Well  Authenticated  Fact 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  vs.  20-28. 

Note  this  is  discussed  with  special  reference  to 
Christ  Himself.  In  short,  it  is  that  the  conquest  of 
death  is  assured,  and  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ 
is  certainly  to  be  consummated. 

in.  The  Logic  of  the  Denial  by  Certain  Corinthians  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Resumed  and  Vigor- 
ously Pursued,  vs.  29-34. 

1.  Baptism  for  the  dead  is  vain   (whatever  that 
means). 

2.  Sacrifices  of  service  are  profitless. 

3.  The  philosophy  of  materialism  is  triumphant. 

Note. — ^It  may  be  remarked  here  that  apparently 
the  movement  of  Paul's  mind  in  writing  this  chapter 
was  such  that  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
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graph  which  speaks  of  the  outcome  of  the  denial  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  namely^  verses  12-19,  he 
is  carried,  before  he  finishes  the  logic  of  this,  to  the 
contrasted  glorious  outcome  of  the  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  In  consequence  he  swings  off  in  verse 
20  in  the  words,  **But  now  is  Christ  risen.**  Then 
after  he  expresses  himself  in  those  wonderful  sentences 
found  in  verses  20-28,  he  returns  to  finish  in  its  startling 
conclusions  the  logic  of  the  denial  in  the  words  of 
verses  29-34.  In  an  outline  of  the  chapter  furnished  by 
a  friend,  these  verses  29-34  are  transferred  back  and 
made  to  follow  verses  12-19.  But  we  feel  that  we  should 
leave  them  where  they  are,  and  thus  follow  the  move- 
ment of  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  as  he  produces  ii 

IV.  In  Contrast  with  Such  Reasoning,  Consider  the 
Glorious  Outcome  of  the  Well  Authenticated  Fact 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  vs.  35-58.  Here  the 
discussion  has  special  reference  to  the  future  of 
those  who  believe  in  Christ. 

1.  Death  is  conquered  by  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  who  by  God  Himself  are  given  spiritual 
bodies,  vs.  35-49. 

2.  Death  is  conquered  by  the  instantaneous  change 

of   the   living   who   without   dying   are   given 
•  spiritual  bodies,  vs.  50-53. 

3.  Thus  is  victory  over  death  completed,  vs.  54-57. 

4.  In  view  of  all  of  which  comes  the  strong  con- 

cluding exhortation  of  verse  58. 
We  are  sure  our  readers  will  not  object  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  study  of  the  Resurrection  after  Easter  time. 
We  have  long  felt  that  every  fijrst  day  of  the  week  should 
be  celebrated  as  an  Easter  Day;  in  fact,  that  every  day  of 
the  Christianas  life  should  be  lived  in  more  joyful  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  our  Saviour  is  alive.  We  believe  that  in  a 
sense  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  is  the  fundamental 
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starting  point  in  building  up  the  faith  of  the  church  of  God. 
Paul  calls  to  Timothy  ahnost  in  his  dying  breath,  as  his 
young  friend  is  facing  the  beasts  at  Ephesus:  **  Remember 
Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead,  of  the  seed  of  David, 
aocording  to  my  gospel/*  By  this  he  means  that  the  core  of 
the  Gospel  which  he  preached  was  that  Jesus  is  risen,  and 
that,  being  of  the  seed  of  David,  He  is  heir  to  the  unchange- 
able promise  of  God  concerning  the  coming  Kingdom. 

The  fundamental  place  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Resur- 
rection holds  in  the  Christian  system  is  suggested  by  the 
following  words  of  the  elder  Delitzsch  in  his  commentary  on 
Genesis.  He  says:  **It  is  true  that  the  present  upheaval  in 
the  0.  T.  field  *  •  •  is  well  calculated  to  perplex  the  con- 
science and  entangle  weak  faith  in  all  maimer  of  anxiety. 
If,  however,  in  this  labyrinth  there  remains  for  us  this  one 
assurance,  Christ  has  truly  risen,  we  shall  possess  the 
Ariadne-thread  to  guide  us  out  of  it.** 

In  line  with  this,  Westcott  in  his  **  Gospel  of  the  Resur- 
rection,** says:  **We  must  place  the  message  of  the  Resur- 
rection in  the  very  front  of  our  confession,  with  all  that  it 
includes,  or  we  must  prepare  to  lay  aside  the  Christian  name. 
•  •  •  If  the  Resurrection  be  not  true,  the  basis  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  no  less  than  the  basis  of  Christian  theology,  is 
gone.** 

Pressense  agrees  with  the  others  when  he  says:  **The 
empty  tomb  of  Christ  has  been  the  cradle  of  the  church,  and 
if  in  this  foundation  of  her  faith  the  church  has  been 
mistaken,  she  must  needs  lie  down  by  the  side  of  the  mortal 
remains  not  only  of  a  man,  but  of  a  religion  as  well.** 

Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  professor  of  history  at  Oxford, 
speaking  once  of  the  certainty  of  the  historical  evidence  on 
which  the  resurrection  of  Christ  rests,  says:  ** Thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  have  gone  through  it  piece  by  piece, 
as  carefully  as  ever  judge  summed  up  in  a  most  important 
legal  cause.  I  have  myself  done  it  many  times  over,  not  to 
persuade  others,  but  to  satisfy  myself.    I  have  been  used  for 
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many  years  to  study  the  history  of  other  times,  and  to 
examine  and  weigh  the  evidence  of  those  who  have  written 
about  them,  and  I  know  of  no  one  fact  in  the  history  of 
mankind  which  is  proved  by  better  and  fuller  evidence  of 
every  sort,  to  the  understanding  of  a  fair  inquirer.'* 

We  have  two  closing  recommendations:  First,  that 
after  a  thorough  study  of  this  particular  chapter,  analyzed 
above,  any  reader  who  has  not  felt  satisfied  concerning  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  should  study  the 
New  Testament  in  general  on  the  subject;  and  that  he  should 
take  up,  as  collateral  reading,  such  books  as  Westcott's 
Gospel  of  the  Resurrection,  Fairbaim's  Studies  in  the  Life 
of  Christ,  Lord  Littleton  on  The  Conversion  of  Paul,  Gilbert 
West  on  The  Resurrection,  and  Fisher's  Manual  on  The 
Grounds  of  Deistic  and  Christian  Belief. 
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BERGSON,  AS  SEEN  FEOM  A  PREACHER'S  STUDY 

By  Ltnn  Hasolo  Hough,  D.  D. 

I.    The  Standpoint  op  a  Pbbacheb  in  Philosophic  Study 

Many  a  preacher  has  no  attitude  toward  the  study  of  the 
course  of  philosophic  speculation.  He  simply  ignores  the 
whole  subject  He  is  interested  in  practical  matters.  He 
cares  more  about  men  than  men 's  ideas.  He  cares  more  about 
life  than  philosophy.  He  is  entirely  engrossed  with  the 
effort  to  be  an  efficiency  expert  as  regards  the  matter  of 
winning  and  holding  men  for  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
administering  the  affairs  of  his  church  with  skill  and  success. 
His  laboratory  is  life;  his  experiment  station  is  human  expe- 
rience. He  gets  his  sermons  from  a  constant  and  hearty 
human  contact,  illuminating  his  study  of  the  Bible.  He 
knows  how  to  press  the  Gospel  home  to  the  hearts  of  men. 
He  speaks  with  the  accents  of  vigorous  and  robust  life.  He 
makes  no  pretensions  to  being  a  scholar,  but  he  is  an 
effective  evangelist  as  well  as  a  preacher.  Scattered  over 
the  country  you  find  this  type,  in  quiet  hamlets,  and  in 
thriving  cities.  The  church  owes  a  real  debt  to  this  expert 
in  religion,  even  when  he  is  a  man  who  would  soon  get 
lost  in  discussing  ideas  about  religion. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  see,  however,  that  this  type  of  man 
fails  of  the  highest  efficiency.  To  care  immensely  about 
everything  that  pertains  to  men  except  their  mental  life  is 
an  incomplete  devotion.  To  be  an  evangelist  for  the  saving 
of  men's  souls  without  a  mastering  message  for  their  minds 
is  to  perform  an  inadequate  service.  The  man  who  speaks 
to  less  than  the  whole  life  can  never  be  the  most  effective 
evangelist,  and  he  is  sure  to  be  inadequate  in  the  wider 
ministries  of  pastoral  service. 
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On  the  other  hand  many  a  preacher  is  more  interested 
in  ideas  than  he  is  in  people.  He  can  outline  the  course  of 
Greek  philosophy  more  easily  than  he  can  follow  the  winding 
paths  by  means  of  which  a  struggling  man  finds  his  way  to 
peace.  He  gets  his  knowledge  of  life  second  hand;  the  fresh 
currents  set  in  motion  by  actual  human  contact  do  not  throb 
through  him.  He  has  separated  the  mind  from  all  the  rich 
and  diversified  experience  of  the  remainder  of  the  life^  and 
so  his  message  is  likely  to  become  dignified  and  wise  and 
impotent  To  preach  only  to  the  mind  is  as  great  a  mistake 
as  to  fail  entirely  to  appeal  to  the  mind.  The  distrust  of  the 
** philosophic  preacher*^  is  entirely  a  repugnance  for  the  type 
of  utterance  which  has  intellect  but  is  without  the  blood  of 
life.  It  is  one  thing  to  describe  the  evangel  with  cold 
precision.  It  is  quite  another  to  preach  it,  with  intellectual 
adequacy  and  also  with  a  burning  heart. 

The  most  effective  preacher  has  the  virtues  and  shuns 
the  weaknesses  of  the  two  types  we  have  been  analyzing. 
He  is  a  man  of  men  and  a  man  of  ideas.  He  is  a  student  of 
books  and  a  student  of  people.  He  is  at  home  in  philosophy, 
and  he  is  at  home  in  a  human  heart.  Deeper  than  this,  the 
real  preacher  is  always  a  man  of  God.  He  does  not  leave 
his  piety  behind  when  he  picks  up  a  book  of  philosophy.  He 
takes  all  there  is  of  him  into  every  intellectual  endeavor  of 
his  life.  His  Christian  experience  has  a  position  of  defining 
power  in  every  intellectual  exploration  which  raises  questions 
of  moment  as  to  life  and  destiny. 

This  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  Perhaps  we 
can  best  put  it  in  this  way:  When  it  comes  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  the  preacher  is  both  the  judge  and  a  part  of  the 
evidence.  The  peril  and  the  strategy  of  his  situation  lie  in 
this  fact.  He  is  the  judge,  for  he  must  study  and  weigh 
and  appraise  the  system.  With  perfect  candor  and  honesty 
he  must  take  account  of  all  that  it  has  to  say.  But  he  does 
not  approach  the  task  without  presuppositions.  An  open 
mind  is  not  an  empty  mind.    He  himself  is  a  part  of  the 
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evidence  to  be  considered.  His  own  experience  is  part  of  the 
data  to  be  taken  account  of.  The  philosophy  he  accepts 
must  be  big  enough  to  make  room  for  his  personal  experience 
of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord.  All  the  facts 
and  energies  which  have  to  do  with  the  new  life  in  Christ 
must  find  a  comfortable  home  in  the  philosophy  which  he 
makes  his  own.  He  never  tries  to  make  his  experience 
shrink  to  fit  his  philosophy.  It  is  the  business  of  a  philoso- 
phy to  organize  and  interpret  the  facts  of  experience,  not 
to  change  or  distort  them.  And  the  preacher  knows  that 
his  Christian  experience  is  as  defining  as  any  fact  of  life. 

This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  narrow  minded.  It  does 
not  mean  that  he  is  a  bigot.  It  does  not  mean  that  he  is 
unwilling  to  accept  new  truth.  It  just  means  that  he  has 
such  a  complete  sense  of  the  true  scientific  method  that  he 
will  insist  that  all  the  facts  must  be  faced.  As  an  unclassi- 
fied flower,  if  it  had  a  voice,  might  say  to  a  botanist:  **Tou 
must  take  account  of  me;**  as  a  strange  insect  with  bright 
wings  might  say  to  the  scientist  who  scrutinized  it:  **You 
must  alter  your  classification  to  make  room  for  me;'*  as 
any  physical  or  chemical  fact  has  the  right  of  way  through 
any  speculative  theory,  so  a  Christian  experience  and  all 
the  facts  and  truths  involved  in  it  have  the  right  of  way. 
The  preacher  with  the  real  experience  of  these  things  in  his 
life  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to  the  philosopher:  **No 
system  is  adequate  which  does  not  make  room  for  me.** 

And  the  making  room  must  be  of  a  character  which 
leaves  all  the  creative  power  and  moral  splendor  of  a  Chris- 
tian experience  intact.  To  explain  a  Christian  experience 
in  such  a  way  that  you  make  its  repetition  impossible  is  in 
effect  to  deny  it.  To  interpret  a  Christian  experience  in 
such  a  way  that  the  man  who  accepted  the  interpretation 
could  never  experience  the  moral  invigoration  and  spiritual 
renewal  of  such  an  experience  is  to  distort  an  important 
series  of  facts.  It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  spirit  of  candid 
scientific  procedure. 
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These  things  the  preacher  holds  firm  in  his  mind  as  he 
approaches  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  sharpens  his  mind 
with  every  discipline  in  philosophic  research.  He  is  open 
to  new  truth  everywhere.  But  he  never  forgets  that  he  has 
in  his  own  experience  some  defining  truth  which  must  have 
commanding  place  in  the  final  philosophic  synthesis.  He  is 
both  the  judge  and  a  part  of  the  evidence.  And  he  never 
forgets  his  significance  as  evidence  while  he  is  thinking  of 
his  duties  as  judge. 

n.    The  Modebn  Philosophig  Situation 

When  we  attempt  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  modem  philoso- 
phic situation  a  thousand  clamorous  voices  cry  for  a  hearing. 
Many  of  them  are  characterized  by  loudness  rather  than  by 
importance,  and  our  task  is  to  find  those  few  defining 
assertions  which  gave  its  quality  to  the  thought  of  the 
time.  Bent  on  this  quest  we  soon  discover  that  philosophy 
in  the  nineteenth  century  was  much  like  a  great  feast  at 
which  a  certain  Banquo's  ghost  insisted  on  appearing  just 
when  the  guests  had  settled  down  comfortably  to  enjoy 
themselves.  The  feast  was  wonderfully  well  set  out,  the 
viands  included  every  delicacy  of  the  mind  and  much  that 
was  substantial  as  well.  But  the  ghost  had  a  way  of  taking 
one's  appetite.  Sometimes  the  feast  was  given  by  one 
philosophic  school  and  sometimes  by  another.  But  still  the 
ghost  would  appear  at  the  most  disconcerting  and  inoppor- 
tune times. 

It  has  not  proved  too  difficult  to  think  the  universe  into 
unity  and  coherency,  but  somehow  you  make  it  a  machine 
in  the  process.  The  ghost  is  the  ghost  of  necessity.  Just 
when  everything  is  well  arranged  and  properly  classified, 
you  find  that  you  do  not  have  a  living  organism  but  a  dead 
machine.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  the  classification 
except  that  life  has  slipped  through  it  and  escaped.  Move- 
ment and  change  in  any  living  sense  are  forever  done  for. 
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Yon  were  seeking  a  palace  of  the  mind  and  yon  have  fonnd 
a  sarcophagns. 

The  whole  inaterialistio  philosophy  of  the  oentnry  jnst 
gone  is  one  illnstration  in  point  Expressed  with  wonderful 
brilliancy  and  skill  in  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  it  fairly  captured  the  imagination  of  thousands  of 
men.  A  far-flung  battle  line  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  spread 
out  with  all  of  life  and  all  of  the  universe  and  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  experience  as  the  object  of  its 
mastery.  Nobody  could  deny  the  power  of  the  brain  that 
worked  out  the  system.  Nobody  could  deny  the  splendid 
powers  of  observation  and  generalization  shown  by  the 
system  itself.  But  just  as  everybody  was  enjoying  the  feast, 
the  ghost  appeared.  The  system  was  seen  to  account  for 
everything  else  in  existence  by  denying  the  one  thing  which 
makes  existence  itself  worth  while.  Freedom  was  politely 
bowed  out  of  the  universe.  Personality  was  made  a  mechani- 
cal device  and  not  a  matter  of  free  intention.  There  were 
ultimate  forces,  but  they  belonged  to  a  great  universal 
mechanism  of  moving  belts  and  revolving  wheels.  As  far 
as  intention,  purpose,  and  free  movement  are  concerned, 
where  the  names  were  kept  the  reality  had  vanished.  The 
body  of  life  had  been  dissected  but  the  soul  had  escaped. 

It  was  not  hard  to  point  out  internal  contradictions  in 
the  system.  It  was  not  hard  to  show  that  it  implicitly 
assumed  the  very  things  it  later  denied.  It  was  clear  that 
you  could  never  account  for  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  itself 
on  the  basis  of  its  own  postulates.  To  build  such  a  system 
required  the  very  free  mental  movement  which  the  system 
denied. 

All  this  was  true,  but,  deeper  than  this,  the  system  was 
an  attack  on  life  itself.  It  robbed  men  of  the  sense  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  of  creative  energy  and  fullness 
of  power.  It  sapped  the  roots  of  morals  and  religion.  In 
dealing  with  physical  facts  it  refused  to  take  account  of  the 
most  outstanding  facts  of  the  mental  and  moral  and  religious 
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experience  of  the  race.  It  was  tmeonscionsly  an  attempt  to 
dam  up  the  movement  of  life  itself.  Of  course,  the  mighty 
river  simply  rose  above  the  dam  and  swept  on.  There  was 
some  devastation  in  the  process,  but  life  could  not  be 
impeded.  No  philosophy  can  survive  which  lifts  a  d^ant 
hand  in  the  face  of  life  itself. 

Another  characteristic  expression  of  philosophic  specu- 
lation might  seem  to  promise  more.  The  Hegelian  philosophy 
did  not  begin  with  things.  It  began  with  thought  It 
entered  the  sanctuary  of  the  mind  and  took  its  own  process 
as  its  guide.  The  thesis  and  antithesis  and  synthesis  of 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  were  an  attempt  to  make  the  logical 
movement  of  the  thought  process  itself  the  explanation  of 
the  problems  of  existence.  Here  is  surely  a  lofty  idealism. 
Now  the  great  things  of  mind  and  spirit  will  come  to  their 
own.  Thought  is  on  the  throne  and  the  blighting  power  of 
L  materialism  has  been  overthrown.     It  is  a  severely  intellec- 

I  tual  feast  at  which  the  Hegelians  sit  down.    All  is  moving 

with  lofty  propriety  when  suddenly  the  ghost  appears.  It 
cannot  be!  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  the  same  old  ghost  of  necessity. 
We  have  escaped  from  the  lion  to  confront  the  bear.  We 
have  escaped  physical  necessity  to  find  mental  necessity. 
The  universe  is  still  a  big  machine.  Only  now  it  is  a  mental 
machine  instead  of  a  physical  machine.  Thought  proves  as 
relentless  a  tyrant  as  things,  and  life  and  freedom  and  any 
real  responsibility  are  again  banished  from  the  tmiverse. 
A  system  built  on  logic  instead  of  on  a  logician  is  sure 
to  prove  a  system  of  necessity.  Hegelianism  worshiped 
logic  and  left  the  logician  quite  out  of  account  It  bowed 
down  before  thought  and  enunciated  principles  which  made 
a  free  and  responsible  and  living  thinker  forever  impossible. 
Here  again  it  is  easy  to  find  technical  errors  and  con- 
tradictions. But  here  again  the  deeper  matter  is  that  the 
system  was  a  defiance  of  living  experience  and  not  an 
expression  of  it  Life  was  dwarfed;  all  its  facts  were  not 
faced.    The  biggest  experiences  of  men  were  left  out  of  the 
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circle  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Hegelianism.  The  men  who 
tried  to  live  in  the  system  wore  it  like  chains.  The  great 
currents  of  life  swept  past  it.  Intellectnal  necessity  proved 
as  impotent  as  physical  necessity  to  be  speculatively  satis- 
fying to  men. 

Here  then  we  have  the  typical  nineteenth  century  move- 
ments as  far  as  the  widest  influence  and  power  are  con- 
cerned, and  both  of  them  strikingly  failing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  life.  Were  there  no  voices  of  revolt  t  Were 
there  no  prophets  of  the  currents  of  life  itself  t  Did  the 
goddess  Necessity  call  and  ordain  all  who  spoke  in  the  courts 
of  Philosophy  t 

The  answer  is  that  there  were  right  vigorous  and  notable 
voices  of  protest.  In  America  Professor  Borden  P.  Bowne 
through  a  long  and  notable  career  at  Boston  University  was 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  name  of  a  personal 
interpretation  of  the  universe,  with  the  freedom  of  a  per- 
sonal agent  as  the  final  and  decisive  fact.  In  England 
Dr.  Hastings  Bashdall  gave  forth  a  system  of  personal 
philosophy  with  genuine  kinship  to  that  of  Professor  Bowne, 
and  so  in  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  the  voice 
speaking  for  free  and  uncoerced  personal  agency  at  the 
heart  of  things  was  heard. 

In  Germany  Professor  Rudolph  Eucken  carefully 
worked  out  and  gave  forth  his  philosophy  of  Activism. 
Essentially  his  thinking  is  another  protest  in  the  name  of 
life,  it  is  another  voice  crying:  **Life  itself  has  the  right  of 
way.** 

In  both  England  and  America  the  pragmatists  joined 
the  protesting  voices.  Pragmatism  may  mean  either  a 
method  or  a  philosophy,  or  both.  But  it  always  means  an 
appeal  to  life.  Everything  must  go  down  before  life.  If 
logic  lies  wounded  and  helpless,  the  pragmatists  will  do 
nothing,  providing  life  goes  on  its  way,  full  of  strength  and 
power,  unattacked  and  unharmed.    Among  these  voices  of 
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protest  one  of  the  very  most  potent  is  that  of  Bergson.  He 
is  the  great  leader  in  France  of  the  revolt  from  Necessity^ 
and  his  voice  has  become  one  of  world-wide  sign^cance  and 
influence. 

ni.      ThB  PHHiOSOPHY  OF  BbBQSON 

Henri  Bergson  is  a  Parisian  by  birth  and  is  now  fifty-four 
years  of  age.  Educated  at  the  Lycee  Condorcet  and  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  his  early  interest  was  mathe- 
maticsy  and  he  later  graduated  in  philosophy.  He  spent 
seventeen  years  teaching  in  various  schools,  and  in  1900 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  the  College  de  France, 
which  professorship  he  now  occupies.  In  1901  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Institute. 

**To  eay  that  his  lectures  have  made  him  world  famous 
and  that  men  of  many  countries  and  races  flock  to  the  somber 
lecture  room  of  the  old  College  de  France  is  to  give  a  fair 
indication  of  the  tremendous  and  almost  protean  influence 
of  Bergsonism.  His  is  the  largest  lecture  room  the  college 
can  boast,  but  not  nearly  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
polyglot  crowd  of  both  sexes  that  gathers  every  Wednes- 
day."    (E.  Hermann  in  Eucken  and  Bergson.) 

Bergson 's  style  is  a  marvel  of  lucidity,  precision,  and 
charm,  and  his  illustrations  are  of  a  felicity  which  fills  his 
hearers  with  glad  surprise.  His  power  of  thought  is  easily 
equaled  by  his  skill  in  expression.  The  following  of  Berg- 
son's  works — and  they  include  his  most  important  utterances 
— have  been  translated  into  English:    Time  and  Free  Will, 

1910  (published  in  French  in  1888);  Matter  and  Memory, 

1911  (in  French,  1896) ;  Creative  Evolution,  his  fullest  and 
most  thoroughgoing  exposition  of  his  philosophy,  1911  (in 
French  in  1907);  Laughter,  1911  (in  French,  1901). 

The  preacher  who  wants  to  know  something  of  Bergson 
will  do  well  to  begin  with  H.  Wildon  Carr's  little  book, 
Henri  Bergson,  The  Philosophy  of  Change  (in  The  People's 
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Books,  published  in  New  York,  by  the  Dodge  Publishing  Co.)* 
This  he  may  follow  with  Mrs.  E.  Hermann's  brilliant  and 
powerful  study,  Eucken  and  Bergson.  (The  Pilgrim 
Press.)  Then  he  should  plunge  directly  into  the  Creative 
Evolution  itself. 

Now  what  is  Bergson 's  distinctive  position  as  a  philoso- 
pher, and  how  does  he  approach  the  problems  which  exist- 
ence and  experience  present  to  ust  We  may  best  begin  with 
his  conception  of  time,  for  here  he  strikes  a  distinctive  note. 
The  historic  conception  of  time,  he  tells  us,  is  really  time 
translated  into  space.  When  we  speak  of  time  we  mean  the 
things  that  happen  and  not  the  duration  itself.  And  because 
of  this  slipping  into  one  meaning  when  we  use  another 
word,  all  sorts  of  confusion  arise.  Time  becomes  a  con- 
tradicting conception  or  a  mere  mental  form  when  viewed 
in  this  way.  But  according  to  Bergson  the  very  thing  which 
escapes  us  when  we  speak  of  time  is  the  vital  thing  not  only 
in  time  but  in  existence.  The  experience  of  duration  is  the 
fundamental  fact  of  life.  We  experience  duration  as  a 
movement  of  which  we  are  deeply  conscious  in  our  moments 
of  extreme  intuitive  sympathy.  And  this  movement  of 
duration  with  which  we  are  one  in  our  deei>est  sense  of  life 
is  the  very  stuff  of  which  reality  is  made.  Because  of  this 
position  Bergson  has  been  called  the  modem  Heraclitus. 

The  idealist  begins  with  thought,  and  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  things.  The  realist  begins  with  things  and 
never  successfully  makes  his  peace  with  thought.  Bergson 
begins  with  that  experience  of  change  of  which  both  thought 
and  things  are  aspects  and  so  finds  a  tertium  quid  by  means 
of  which  he  can  deal  with  both. 

This  fundamental  movement  is  infinitely  larger  than 
human  experience,  though  by  intuition  we  feel  our  oneness 
with  it.  And  this  ceaseless,  changing  duration  is  the  last 
fact  of  reality  and  the  basis  of  knowledge.  This  great 
movement  is  like  a  vital  energy  pushing  its  way  to  complete 
expression  and  coming  out  in  various  ways.    The  slumber 
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of  the  plant,  the  instinct  of  the  animal,  and  the  knowledge 
of  man  are  various  burstings  forth  of  this  vital  moving 
energy.  The  intellect  is  man's  organ  for  dealing  with 
experience.  It  takes  snapshots  as  it  were  of  the  rapidly 
moving  train.  These  snapshots  are  very  useful,  but  for 
philosophic  purposes  they  are  always  misleading.  In  the  pic- 
ture the  train  is  always  standing  still.  It  is  of  the  very  nature 
of  the  intellect  that  it  must  seem  to  bring  creation  to  a 
standstill  in  order  to  apprehend  it  But  for  all  that  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  existence  is  the  one  which 
the  snapshot  does  not  reveaL 

Is  there  any  way  then  by  which  we  can  get  at  reality  t 
Is  the  intellect  merely  a  practical  tool  which  leaves  us 
helpless  when  we  approach  the  great  philosophic  problems  t 
The  reply  is  that  our  own  consciousness  is  larger  than 
intellect  There  is  a  fringe  of  consciousness  which  does  not 
take  snapshots  but  knows  itself  as  one  with  the  movement 
of  life.  We  must  seize  this  fringe,  this  intuition  of  the 
movement,  and  here  we  shall  find  genuine,  if  fleeting, 
knowledge  of  reality  itself.  The  deep  sense  of  oneness  with 
the  changing  movement  of  duration  is  the  fundamental  fact 
for  philosophy. 

This  movement  is  an  endless  creative  activity.  It  does  not 
look  ahead.  But  it  does  carry  all  the  past  with  it  in  the 
illuminated  action  of  the  present  The  process  of  evolution 
is  not  toward  a  foreseen  goal.  It  is  a  fresh,  creative  output, 
always  bringing  forth  something  new.  After  the  new  is 
brought  forth  you  can  fit  it  into  a  scheme.  But  there  was 
no  scheme  beforehand.  It  is  utterly  free,  entirely  full  of 
creative  energy,  a  great  current  which  perpetually  changes 
and  continually  creates. 

Beality  is  the  movement  Thought  is  a  snapshot  which 
sees  it,  or  a  section  of  it,  at  a  standstill.  Matter  is  the 
section  we  seem  to  see  but  is  really  a  part  of  the  movement 
Intuition  is  the  experience  of  oneness  with  the  movement 
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This  mighty  vital  push,  the  very  self  of  duration,  the  very 
heart  of  change,  is  the  ultimate  reality.  It  is  free.  It  is 
creative. 

The  intellect  is  an  organ  for  dealing  with  aspects  of 
the  movement  in  a  practical  way.  It  is  of  practical  value 
just  because  it  enables  us  to  see  sections  at  a  standstill,  so 
that  we  can  deal  with  life;  but  because  the  soul  of  the 
movement  slips  away  from  the  grasp  of  the  intellect,  it  can 
never  in  its  own  strength  build  up  an  adequate  philosophy. 
The  systems  of  physical  mechanism  and  intellectual  mecha- 
nism are  what  they  are  because  of  this  fact.  The  intellect 
sees  things  in  a  mechanical  way. 

But  the  larger  sense  of  reality  which  intuition  gives  us 
opens  the  door  to  the  true  philosophy.  When  we  experience 
our  oneness  with  the  creative  movement  we  have  at  last 
reached  the  defining  fact  of  existence.  We  have  touched 
reality  itself. 

IV.    Fbatubes  op  Bebgson's  Philosophy  of  Sbbvicb  to  the 
Chbistiak  Thinkeb 

The  preacher  who  reads  Bergson  soon  feels  that  there  is  a 
certain  mood  about  his  philosophy  which  has  very  real 
kinship  with  the  mood  of  the  preacher.  Deeper  than  that, 
again  and  again  there  is  a  ring  about  the  very  phrases  of 
Bergson  which  is  like  the  ring  of  human  experience  as  it 
is  recognized  in  the  preacher's  mind  and  heart.  The  sense 
of  movement,  of  activity,  of  stir,  of  a  universe  in  which 
things  happen  corresponds  to  the  deepest  knowledge  and 
intuitions  of  the  preacher  himself.  The  trouble  about 
mechanical  interpretations  of  the  universe  is  just  at  this 
point.  They  leave  no  room  for  anything  really  to  happen. 
There  is  no  room  for  tragedy.  There  is  no  room  for  comedy. 
It  is  a  closed  universe  with  room  for  nothing  but  a  careful 
system  of  pigeonholes. 
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Bergson  from  the  start  gives  you  the  feeling  that  his 
philosophy  strikes  the  note  of  life  itself.  The  consciousness 
of  creative  energy  in  a  man's  soul  is  answered  to  by  the 
placing  of  creative  energy  at  the  heart  of  philosophy. 

Then  the  emphasis  on  freedom  is  most  welcome  to  the 
Christian  thinker.  He  is  tired  of  being  a  practical  believer 
in  freedom  and  a  theoretic  believer  in  necessity.  The 
philosophy  of  Bergson  gives  a  world  of  initiative,  of 
uncoerced  movement,  a  world  where  no  frowning  physical 
or  logical  laws  leave  freedom  to  perish  among  the  wastes  of 
thought.  The  kingliness  of  freedom  is  recognized  in  Berg- 
son's  philosophy  as  perhaps  it  has  never  been  recognized 
before. 

Then  the  sense  of  great  things  to  come  is  welcome  to  the 
Christian  thinker.  Life  is  not  finished.  The  world  is  not 
completed.  The  creative  energy  is  now  at  work.  We  are 
not  spectators,  watching  the  curtain  fall  on  the  last  act. 
We  are  participants,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the  great 
action  is  yet  to  come.  A  splendid  optimism  naturally  flows 
from  such  a  philosophy. 

Again,  the  emphasis  on  activity  fits  the  thought  of  the 
preacher.  It  helps  a  man  to  believe  in  effort.  It  sets  free 
initiative.  It  sends  a  man  forth  to  do  and  to  dare.  He 
is  a  part  of  a  universe  in  action,  and  he  himself  may  realize 
some  of  its  wonderful  potencies. 

Last  of  aU,  the  emphasis  on  the  sympathetic  intuition 
which  puts  us  within  the  circle  of  reality  in  a  sense  impossi- 
ble to  pure  inteUect  is  welcome  to  the  Christian.  His  own 
Christian  experience  has  just  this  quality  at  its  highest,  and 
he  is  glad  to  find  philosophy  recognizing  the  validity  of  the 
sympathetic  intuition,  which  he  knows  may  be  the  saint's 
sense  of  Ood,  as  well  as  the  philosopher's  sense  of  oneness 
with  the  movement  of  duration. 

The  atmosphere,  then,  and  many  of  the  contentions  of 
Bergson 's  philosophy  come  to  the  preacher  in  his  study  as 
assets  he  is  glad  to  receive. 
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V.     Fbatxjbes  Which  Cause  the  Chbistian  Thineeb  to 
Hesitate,  Question,  and  Cbiticise 

All  that  ^6  have  said  is  by  no  means  intended  to  suggest 
that  Bergson  is  a  Christian  philosopher.  He  often  gives 
the  Christian  thinker  tools  which  he  himself  would  never 
dream  of  using  in  the  way  which  immediately  suggests 
itself  to  the  Christian.  Bergson  is  very  eager  about  con- 
sciousness and  creative  energy.  But  does  he  lift  them  to 
the  place  where  he  makes  them  our  secure  possession  f 
Does  he  see  that  these  things  are  only  figures  of  speech 
unless  they  are  the  characteristics  of  a  person?  Does  he  see 
that  the  push  of  creative  evolution  must  be  the  conscious 
intention  of  a  mighty  personal  agent  f  Does  he  know  that 
his  own  enthusiastic  propaganda  hangs  ready  to  fall  back 
into  necessity,  for  all  his  fine  phrases,  unless  he  lifts  it 
clear  and  clean  by  recognizing  the  personal  agency  which 
is  one  with  the  creative  movement  of  duration? 

We  are  not  able  to  make  an  affirmative  reply  to  these 
questions.  Bergson  is  eager  to  save  freedom  and  creative 
energy  and  fullness  of  life,  but  he  has  not  yet  been  willing 
to  find  their  security  in  the  clear  and  definite  recognition 
that  active  personal  agency — ^the  activity  of  God — ^is  the 
heart  of  the  whole  matter. 

Now,  unless  we  rise  from  what  Bergson  gives  us  to 
this  higher  conception,  we  cannot  permanently  hold  the 
ground  for  which  he  so  valiantly  fights.  Many  of  his 
noblest  passages  become  mere  figures  of  speech,  unless  we 
put  living,  active  personality  back  of  them  for  their  support. 
This  hesitancy  about  personality  is  united  with  other  fail- 
ures to  discriminate  closely.  Bergson  has  what  we  may 
almost  call  a  great  antipathy  to  final  causes.  But  a  free 
personal  agent  may  be  able  to  preside  over  the  movement 
just  because  he  is  the  movement  and  makes  his  intention 
potent  The  freedom  of  the  movement  is  the  freedom  of  the 
personality  who  is  the  movement,  and  while  a  freely  chosen 
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goal  toward  which  the  whole  creation  moves  may  present 
difficulties  to  the  mind,  they  are  outweighed  by  the  greater 
difficulties  attending  any  other  conception. 

If  we  make  personal  agency  in  free  and  self-chosen 
action  the  core  of  the  movement  of  creative  evolution,  we 
shall  escape  the  snares  which  beset  the  path  in  which 
Bergson  is  now  walking. 

VT.    Is  Thbbb  Such  a  Thing  as  a  Chbistian  PHnx)soPHYf 

Of  course,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  philosophy  may  not  be 
called  Christian  any  more  than  may  mathematics.  There 
are  aspects  of  experience  whose  interpretation  is  as  much 
apart  from  religion  as  the  fact  that  two  and  two  are  four. 
In  many  a  range  of  its  speculations  philosophy  is  dealing 
with  things  which  do  not  belong  to  morals  or  to  religion. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  deepest  matters  of  life  and 
destiny,  Christian  experience  has  implications  of  which 
philosophy  must  take  account  The  metaphysical  implica- 
tions of  Christian  experience  are  far  reaching.  They 
include:  1.  A  personal  God.  2.  A  personal  revelation. 
3.  An  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ood  in  human  life.  4.  A 
world  presided  over  by  the  will  of  its  personal  Deity.  5.  A 
Divine  deed  of  suffering  rescue.  6.  A  goal  for  life  secured 
by  the  character,  the  purposes,  and  the  will  of  God. 

Now,  a  philosophy  which  makes  room  for  these  facts 
will  be  transformed  by  them.  It  will  be  dominated  by  them. 
They  will  become  the  defining  facts  of  the  system.  In  this 
sense  we  have  a  right  to  speak  of  a  Christian  philosophy. 
And  from  this  standpoint  we  must  say  that  Bergson  offers 
many  materials  which  may  be  used  in  a  truly  Christian 
interpjetation  of  the  imiverse  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
existence  and  life.  But  we  must  add  that  his  own  use  of  his 
materials,  as  thus  far  seen,  leaves  out  of  account  many  of 
those  supreme  facts  which  the  Christian  thinker  can  never 
ignore. 

Baltimori,  Mabtland. 
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THE    SPmiTUAL    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    MODERN 

IDEALISM 

By  Jambs  H.  Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Systwnatic  Theology  in  tlie 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

This  paper  will  first  present  a  brief  outline  of  modem 
idealism,  and  then  indicate  some  points  in  its  spiritual 
significance. 

I. 

Modem  idealism  began  with  Berkeley.  He  supposed 
that  the  whole  set  and  system  of  our  sensations  were 
impressed  upon  our  minds  by  the  creative  activity  of  God. 
The  universe  according  to  this  view  consists  of  God,  the 
Infinite  Spirit,  and  finite  created  spirits,  and  the  world  is  a 
purely  spiritual  system  in  which  matter  is  a  mode  of  the 
Divine  activity.  Sensations  are  the  impressions  produced 
upon  our  minds  by  this  Divine  causation,  and  space  and 
time  are  intuitions  or  forms  of  the  mind  in  which  it  conceives 
or  casts  its  experiences ;  and  thus  there  is  no  extended  reality 
or  matter,  but  only  spirit. 

Modem  idealism  adopts  this  fundamental  conception  of 
Berkeley,  but  with  important  modification  and  further 
elaboration.  Berkeley  viewed  God  as  impressing  ideas  upon 
us  by  an  arbitrary  creative  act,  as  though  the  world  were  a 
mere  subjective  play  produced  in  us  for  our  entertainment, 
and  not  something  rooted  in  the  nature  of  God.  Modem 
idealism  views  the  world  as  a  manifestation, in  us  of  the 
world  which  God  Himself  experiences.  According  to  this 
view,  the  world  is  God*s  own  thought  and  feeling  and  will. 
He  thinks  the  world  as  a  construction  of  intellectual  rela- 
tions, feels  it  as  a  vast  mass  of  emotion,  and  wiUs  it  as  a 
mighty  deed.    Yet  as  thought,  feeling,  and  will  are  purely 
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spiritual  states  and  exercises  of  mind,  His  world  is  a  purely 
spiritual  product,  and  is  an  infinitely  immense  and  complex 
and  rich  state  of  His  Infinite  Spirit.  The  world  thus  springs 
out  of  God's  constitution,  and  is  EQs  eternal  expression  of 
Himself  and  His  blessed  activity  and  joy. 

In  addition  to  this  world,  which  is  subjective  to  Himself, 
God  creates  or  posits  finite  spirits,  such  as  human  souls, 
which  are,  in  the  psychological  sense,  objective  to  Himself. 
They  are  formed  in  His  image  with  a  constitution  which  is 
a  finite  copy  of  EQs.  They  are  entities  or  realities  in  them- 
selves, with  an  internal  life  running  parallel  to  God's 
experience  according  to  their  finite  capacities.  God  acts 
upon  human  souls  causally,  and  under  the  play  of  His 
activity  we  experience  the  world,  which  is  a  reproduction, 
more  or  less  symbolic,  in  our  minds  of  God's  own  world. 
But  as  the  Divine  world  is  purely  spiritual,  a  mental  state 
or  subjective  play  of  the  Divine  constitution,  so  is  our  world 
purely  mental,  a  series  of  mental  states  that  occur  in  us  on 
occasion  of  the  Divine  impact  or  causal  activity. 

Modem  idealism  thus  affirms  that  the  world  is  God's 
consciousness  organized  into  a  system  of  thought  and  sensi- 
bility and  will,  and  is  His  own  constitution  and  eternal 
employment  and  enjoyment  Things  are  centers  in  the 
Divine  consciousness  developing  in  ascending  degrees  toward 
selfhood.  Animals  are  partial  selves  still  included  within 
the  Divine  consciousness,  but  human  spirits  have  reached 
selfhood  and  so  have  passed  the  point  of  detachment  from 
the  Divine  Mind  into  personality  and  responsibility.  Finite 
spirits  are  reduced  copies  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  with  faculties 
that  faintly  parallel  His,  tiny  sparks  of  His  being,  so  that 
they  have  fundamental  kinship  with  God  and  are  capable  of 
sharing  His  thought  and  life.  God's  mind  acts  on  our  minds 
so  as  to  induce  in  us  our  sensations,  which  are  developed 
and  organized  into  our  consciousness  of  the  world,  the  human 
body  being  the  special  point  of  contact  and  means  of  inter- 
mediation between  the  Divine  Mind  and  the  human  mind 
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Ood  and  finite  spirits  are  bound  np  in  one  society  or 
organism  in  which  the  Divine  personality  and  finite  person- 
alities are  distinct  and  yet  all  are  fused  into  a  social  cosmos. 
God  is  central  and  sovereign  in  this  world-organism  of 
spirits,  holding  all  powers  and  destinies  in  His  own  hand, 
and  yet  respecting  the  finite  freedom  and  responsibility  of 
dependent  spirits.  His  thought,  sensibilityi  and  will  surge 
through  this  organism  to  win  and  mold  all  its  finite  members 
into  ethical  harmony  with  Himself  and  flood  it  with  the 
fulness  and  splendor  of  His  own  blessed  life. 

This  paper  cannot  enter  into  the  lines  of  reasoning  by 
which  this  view  of  the  world  is  reached  and  supported,  but 
a  mere  intimation  of  them  may  be  given.  Idealism  starts 
with  the  soul  itself  as  the  first  and  the  one  piece  of  reality 
which  we  immediately  and  indubitably  know.  This  bit  of 
reality  is  undoubtedly  spiritual  in  its  nature.  It  is  a  con- 
scious entity  or  essence  and  not  an  extended  and  insensate 
lump.  None  of  the  qualities  popularly  attributed  to  matter 
inheres  in  the  mind.  It  is  not  colored,  or  sonorous,  or 
odorous,  or  sapid,  or  hard ;  and  it  is  not  extended.  All  this 
is  a  matter  of  direct  introspection  and  immediate  experience. 
We  thus  encounter  the  fact  at  the  outset  of  our  investigation 
that  our  own  mind  is  a  purely  spiritual  world ;  and  yet  it  is 
in  the  mind  that  we  really  live  and  we  never  get  outside  of 
it  If,  then,  any  one  objects  that  a  wholly  mental  world  is 
inconceivable  and  that  we  could  not  live  in  it,  he  is  reminded 
that  he  already  lives  in  a  non-spatial  mental  world  in  his 
own  mind,  and  yet  is  never  troubled  or  inconvenienced  by 
the  fact. 

The  fact  that  the  first  bit  of  reality  we  know  is  spirit 
raises  the  presumption  that  other  reality  is  of  the  same 
nature,  and  we  set  out  to  test  this  presumption.  We  examine 
the  outer  material  world  by  all  possible  means  to  determine 
its  nature.  We  discover  at  once  that  the  secondary  qualities 
of  matter,  color,  sonorousness,  odor,  taste,  and  touch  are  not 
attributes  of  matter  but  sensations  or  experiences  of  mind, 
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caused  by  the  outer  reality,  whatever  its  nature.  This  is  a 
commonplace  of  our  psychology.  But  the  same  reasoning 
shows  that  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  space,  and 
time  are  also  subjective  states  in  the  mind.  Extension  is 
not  something  that  could  be  transmitted  into  the  mind 
through  the  senses,  but  is  a  form  of  intuition  which  the 
mind  itself  imposes  upon  its  experiences.  We  do  not  experi- 
ence objective  space,  but  we  spatialize  subjective  experience. 
All  of  these  qualities  of  matter  are  phenomena  in  our  minds, 
or  appearances  caused  by  some  reality  acting  upon  our 
minds. 

The  great  question  of  metaphysics  is  the  nature  of  this 
reality  acting  upon  us  and  in  which  we  are  environed.  We 
try  to  penetrate  to  this  nature  through  the  veil  of  the 
phenomenal  world,  and  especially  do  we  try  to  unlock  the 
secret  of  this  world  by  using  the  key  of  our  own  nature, 
which  we  immediately  know  to  be  spiritual.  Examination 
shows  that  the  world  bears  the  characters  of  mind.  First, 
it  is  marked  by  thought  It  can  be  understood  in  terms  of 
mind.  This  is  the  whole  meaning  and  search  of  science. 
Science  reads  the  world  like  a  book  and  finds  it  intelligible 
in  every  part  It  is  essentially  an  intellectual  fabric  woven 
of  mental  threads  throughout.  It  thus  matches  our  minds 
and  is  an  appeal  of  Intelligence  to  inteUigence. 

Second,  the  world  is  marked  with  sensibility.  As  all 
its  forms  and  activities  express  thought,  so  do  they  express 
feeling.  It  is  stamped  with  sublimity  and  saturated  with 
beauty  and  drenched  with  music  down  to  its  very  atoms, 
and  all  these  are  manifestations  of  emotion.  What  causes 
feeling  must  itself  have  the  power  of  feeling,  and  at  this 
X>oint  the  world  is  an  appeal  of  Heart  to  heart. 

And  third,  the  world  is  will.  When  our  will  presses 
against  the  world,  the  world  presses  against  our  will;  that 
is,  it  acts  exactly  like  another  will.  The  world  manifests 
itself  at  all  points  as  activity,  and  this  is  the  essential  nature 
of  will.    We  never  catch  the  world  except  when  it  is  doing 
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something  to  us.  The  physicist  resolves  the  world  into 
energy,  and  this,  again,  is  of  the  nature  of  wilL  The  world 
behaves  in  every  respect  as  though  it  were  a  mighty  appeal 
of  Will  to  wiU. 

There  are  five  general  characteristics  of  mind:  unity, 
growth,  law,  habit,  and  purpose;  and  these  are  all  stamped 
upon  and  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  world  and  reveal  its 
spiritual  nature.  Matter  is  thus  resolved  into  a  mode  of  the 
Divine  activity,  existing  only  in  and  for  intelligence.  All 
these  lines  of  thought  converge  upon  the  view  that  the  world, 
bearing  the  marks  of  spirit,  is  the  manifestation  of  an 
Infinite  Spirit  who  matches  our  spirits  and  in  whom  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being. 

n. 

This  view  of  the  world  is  rich  in  spiritual  significance, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  unfold  some  of  its  implications  and 
applications. 

1.  Modem  idealism  reaches  and  establishes  and  builds 
upon  the  personality  of  God.  The  nature  of  God,  especially 
whether  God  is  a  person  and  Father,  or  a  pantheistic  force 
and  fate,  is  the  most  fundamental  question  in  all  our  think- 
ing and  determines  all  our  philosophy  and  religion  and  life. 
We  cannot  hope  by  searching  to  find  out  God,  and  yet  we 
may  hope  to  get  some  glimpses  of  His  nature  from  our  own 
nature.  Our  own  soul,  as  we  have  seen,  is  our  primary 
reality,  which  is  representative  of  all  reality.  This  is  the 
minute  base  line  from  which  we  project  and  construct  the 
nature  of  God,  as  the  astronomer  uses  the  diminutive  orbit 
of  the  earth  to  compute  the  paraUax  and  enormous  distance 
of  the  stars;  or,  as  the  physicist  from  the  composition  of 
the  tiny  flame  in  his  laboratory  determines  the  composition 
of  the  sun  and  stars,  so  from  the  nature  of  our  own  soul  we 
deduce  the  nature  of  God.  God  is  mirrored  in  man  as  the 
great  globe  of  the  sun  is  mirrored  in  the  dewdrop.    Now 
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the  outstanding  fact  and  feature  of  man's  nature  is  his 
personality.  In  him  thought,  sensibility,  and  will  are  fused 
into  the  unity  and  power  of  personality,  and  this  ground- 
work of  the  human  soul  gives  us  our  initial  conception  of 
the  constitution  of  the  nature  of  Ood. 

This  conception  receives  confirmation  and  proof  from 
the  nature  of  the  phenomenal  world.  The  world,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  a  manifestation  of  thought,  sensibility,  and 
will,  and  reveals  the  nature  of  God  who  is  back  of  and  in  it 
as  its  cause.  The  pattern  wrought  in  the  veil  or  film  of  our 
consciousness  is  but  the  form  and  face  of  God  impressing 
itself  line  by  line  and  point  by  point  upon  us.  In  experi- 
encing the  phenomenal  world  we  are  thus  gazing  upon  the 
immediate  manifestation  of  God;  we  are  directly  experienc- 
ing His  thought  and  feeling  and  will ;  we  are  beholding  Him 
face  to  face.  The  image  we  thus  see  of  God  impressed  upon 
our  consciousness  is  an  image  of  personality,  or  union  of 
thought,  sensibility,  and  will,  and  thus  the  process  by  which 
we  project  and  magnify  the  groundwork  of  our  own  person- 
ality into  the  nature  of  God  is  confirmed.  God  is  a  personal 
Spirit,  who  thinks  and  feels  and  wills,  and  all  the  thought 
and  feeling  and  will  we  trace  in  the  fabric  of  the  world  are 
the  expression  of  His  personality. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  is  crass  anthropomorphism, 
or  viewing  God  simply  as  a  magnified  man.  But  if  we  trust 
our  reasoning  hitherto,  we  shall  not  fear  either  the  name  or 
the  fact  of  anthropomorphism,  for  we  have  seen  that  man  is 
a  representative  bit  of  reality  and  the  key  of  the  universe 
which  unlocks  for  us  the  secret  of  all  reality  and  the  very 
nature  of  God.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  God  a 
gross,  extended,  material  body,  for  man  himself  has  no.  such 
body  external  to  his  own  soul.  God  is  spirit,  and  no  other 
kind  of  reality  exists  either  in  Him  or  out  of  Him. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  God  is  no  more 
than  a  magnified  man  or  vastly  enlarged  human  soul.  Even 
human  personality  exists  in  greatly  different  degrees.  There 
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is  an  enormous  difference  between  the  soul  of  an  infant  and 
that  of  a  mature  man,  or  between  that  of  a  savage  and  that 
of  a  philosopher.  These  differences  point  to  still  higher 
levels  and  summits  of  personality.  It  is  not  at  aU  likely 
that  the  human  soul  is  the  topmost  and  ultimate  blossom 
on  the  mystic  Tree  of  Life;  rather  we  may  think  of  it  as 
only  a  bud  or  germ  which  points  to  a  perfect  Mind  or 
Spirit  in  which  all  human  limitations  and  imperfections  are 
transcended  so  that  intelligence  is  omniscience  and  will  is 
omnipotence.  The  vastness  and  complexity  and  mystery  of 
the  universe  manifest  a  Mind  which  is  inconceivably  if  not 
infinitely  greater  than  our  own.  The  Divine  Mind,  or  God, 
then,  rises  above  the  human  mind  into  personality  which  is 
infinitely  higher  and  more  powerful  in  its  faculties  and 
organization.  Such  a  Mind  transcends  our  mind  as  ours 
transcends  that  of  an  animal  or  vegetable. 

At  this  point  we  are  confronted  with  the  diflSculty  that 
is  alleged  against  the  personality  of  God,  that  personality 
is  a  limitation  and  is  therefore  inconsistent  with  the 
infinite  and  absolute  nature  of  God.  There  can  be  no  per- 
sonality without  self-conscious  thought,  and  there  can  be  no 
thought  without  a  subject  that  thinks  and  an  object  that  is 
thought  about  Thus  personality  is  limited  in  its  very 
constitution  by  the  not-self  that  must  stand  over  against 
the  self,  and  by  the  object  that  must  stand  over  against  the 
subject.  This  diflSculty  is  more  verbal  than  real  and  grows 
out  of  our  definitions  rather  than  out  of  our  experience. 
Personality  is  not  a  limitation,  but  a  higher  state  of  being. 
It  is  the  ability  to  know  and  feel  and  act,  and  this  ability 
is  not  a  contraction,  but  an  enormous  expansion  of  power. 
The  absence  of  such  power  would  be  a  limitation  and  loss 
beyond  any  other  conceivable  lack.  In  the  human  soul 
personality  is  fettered  by  its  finite  conditions,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  soul  in  its  development  and  education  and 
passionate  ambitions  is  to  break  through  or  widen  out  these 
limitations.    We  can  conceive  of  freedom  and  knowledge  and 
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power  of  personality  higher  than  any  we  have  attained,  and 
we  long  to  climb  this  height  and  at  times  we  beat  against 
the  bars  of  our  limitations  as  birds  against  the  wires  of 
their  cage.  Now  these  limitations  do  not  exist  in  the 
personality  of  God.  He  has  personality  in  full  infinite  per- 
fection and  freedom  and  power.  What  exists  in  us  only  as 
a  tiny  seed  or  microscopic  germ  of  personality  exists  in  Him 
in  the  glorious  flower  and  perfect  fruit.  We  are  but  faint 
shadows  of  His  substance,  glimmering  gleams  of  His  glory. 

It  follows  from  this  view  that  man  is  a  child  of  God, 
framed  in  His  own  image.  God  has  breathed  His  own  breath 
into  human  souls,  and  they  awake  in  His  likeness,  having 
faculties  of  thought  and  sensibility  and  will  that  run  parallel 
with  His  own.  Though  God  is  infinite  in  His  nature  and 
faculties  and  thus  infinitely  above  man,  yet  His  infinite 
nature  has  been  reproduced  under  finite  limitations  in  the 
human  soul,  which  is  thus  a  true  copy  of  the  Divine  Mind. 

2.  Idealism  furnishes  the  richest  soil  and  most  genial 
atmosphere  for  religion.  The  basal  foundations  of  religion 
are  affinity,  dependence,  and  fellowship  of  human  spirits  in 
their  relation  to  the  Father  of  spirits;  and  these  are  laid 
down  in  the  world  as  a  spiritual  organism.  The  human 
spirit  is  of  the  same  fundamental  stuff  as  the  Divine  Spirit, 
derives  its  being  from  it,  and  is  dependent  on  it  at  every 
point.  The  way  is  thus  open  between  God  and  man  for 
** spirit  with  spirit  to  speak,'*  and  all  the  capacities  of  the 
human  soul  are  so  many  needs  and  yearnings  for  fellowship 
with  the  Father.  This  mutual  fellowship  is  made  intimate 
through  the  reciprocal  immanence  of  the  Divine  and  the 
human.  God  holds  all  souls  in  Himself  so  that  He  is  in 
them  and  they  are  in  Him,  and  this  makes  them  sensitive 
to  the  accent  of  His  voice  and  the  breathing  of  His  Spirit. 
In  sudi  a  spiritual  system  prayer  is  as  natural  and  neces- 
sary as  communication  between  father  and  children,  or 
between  friend  and  friend;  and  inspiration  is  as  natural  as 
the  quickening  touch  which  one  mind  can  give  another.    God 
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is  not  far  off,  but  is  nigh  ns,  even  in  our  heart;  and  this 
idealistic  fact  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 

We  cannot  go  far  in  religion  without  encountering  the 
supernatural.  Almost  all  worthy  religion  in  the  world  has 
or  claims  supernatural  elements  in  its  origin  and  operation^ 
and  this  fact  shows  that  such  elements  go  down  to  its  roots 
and  are  among  its  constituent  fibers.  Idealism  furnishes  the 
best  soil  for  this  element.  Dualism  is  especially  embarrassed 
at  this  point,  and  much  of  the  diflSculty  in  connection  with 
the  supernatural  in  religion,  breeding  doubt  and  skepticism, 
has  been  due  to  a  mechanical  dualistic  philosophy.  Accord- 
ing to  dualism,  the  world  of  matter  and  nature  lies  external 
to  God  and  man,  as  a  huge  mass  or  machine  that  goes  on 
under  laws  which,  although  originally  impressed  upon  it  by 
God,  are  yet  self-operative  and  invariable.  This  virtually 
separates  God  from  His  world,  so  that  the  only  way  He  can 
adapt  it  to  special  purposes  is  to  thrust  His  hand  into  it  and 
violently  arrest  or  divert  its  action.  A  miracle  thus  becomes 
'*a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.*'  It  was  such  a  view 
of  the  world  that  enabled  Hume  to  deliver  a  telling  blow 
against  miracles,  a  wound  from  which  this  mechanical  view 
of  the  supernatural  has  not  recovered  to  this  day. 

But  idealism  cut  the  ground  from  under  Hume's  argu- 
ment. When  we  view  the  world  as  a  spiritual  system,  nature 
vanishes  as  an  external  machine  with  fixed  laws,  and  becomes 
the  internal  constitution  and  operation  of  God's  own  life. 
God  holds  the  world  in  solution  in  Himself,  and  all  its  ele- 
ments and  activities  are  but  the  working  of  His  thought  and 
feeling  and  will.  The  laws  of  nature,  that  seem  so  fixed  and 
unalterable  to  us,  are  only  God's  mental  habits,  or  ordinary 
ways  of  working.  But  He  can  change  a  habit  and  adapt  it 
to  a  special  purpose,  even  as  we  ourselves  can  vary  our 
habitual  action  to  meet  a  special  end.  What  we  call  a 
miracle  is  simply  a  special  act  of  God  for  a  special  purpose. 
The  same  wisdom  and  will  that  ordinarily  work  in  the 
grooves  of  Divine  habit  move  for  a  moment  in  an  unaccus- 
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tomed  path  to  reach  a  special  object.  But  no  law  of  God's 
being  or  world  has  been  violated,  and  what  is  snpematiiral 
to  ns  is  still  natural  to  Him.  This  principle  affords  natural 
and  easy  and  abundant  room  for  answer  to  prayer,  provi- 
dence, revelation  and  inspiration,  incarnation  and  resurrec- 
tion, and  for  all  such  special  acts  as  God  may  see  fit  to 
employ  in  His  communication  with  and  ministry  to  His 
human  children. 

3.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are 
idealistic.  God  Himself  is  pure  Spirit,  and  this  is  the 
foundation  fact  of  the  world  as  a  spiritual  system.  Human 
beings  are  also  spirits,  the  offspring  of  God,  and  this  fills 
out  the  idealistic  scheme.  The  reciprocal  immanence  of  God 
and  man  is  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  which  is  an  Oriental  book 
saturated  with  idealism  from  beginning  to  end.  Christ  gave 
the  very  formula  of  such  mutual  immanence  in  saying:  **As 
thou  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us.'* 
*' Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.'*  Paul  elaborated  the  doctrine 
that  Christ  is  in  Christians,  and  Christians  in  Christ;  and 
he  smnmed  up  the  whole  system  of  idealism  in  his  profound 
saying:    **In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.'' 

The  process  of  salvation  through  the  Incarnation  and 
Atonement  is  especially  illuminated  by  an  idealistic  inter- 
pretation. The  Incarnation  is  a  special  exhibition  of  the 
supernatural,  or  a  further  and  fuller  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  nature.  God  incarnates  Himself  in  successive  degrees 
from  the  lowest  point  on  the  material  scale  up  to  man ;  why 
not  one  step  more,  reaching  the  summit  and  full  splendor 
of  the  Divine  in  the  form  of  the  human  f  This  supreme 
summit  has  been  attained  in  Christ,  who  is  the  final  revela- 
tion of  God,  **the  brightness  of  his  glory  and  the  express 
image  of  his  person."  God,  having  incarnated  Himself  in 
successive  stages  from  the  lowest  mechanical  energy  in  ether 
up  to  spiritual  life  in  man,  at  last  took  upon  Himself  human 
flesh  and  spirit^  or  manifested  Himself  in  His  own  Person 
under  this  form.    Then  a  new  hour  struck  in  the  history  of 
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His  world  and  of  onr  world.  As  a  critical  point  was  reached 
and  passed  when  the  lower  evolution  culminated  in  man, 
so  a  still  higher  and  supreme  summit  was  reached  when 
ChriBt  appeared  as  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God.  The 
Incarnation  was  thus  a  splendid  outburst  of  the  life  of  God, 
filling  the  human  world  with  His  glory,  as  the  heavens  are 
lighted  up  when  a  new  star  blazes  into  being,  or  as  the 
morning  dawns  with  the  rising  sun. 

This  fact  constitutes  Christ  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man.  Sin  has  disrupted  the  moral  and  spiritual  union 
and  fellowship  of  man  with  God,  and  thus  driven  a  cleft 
into  our  world  and  turned  its  harmony  into  infinite  tragedy. 
Only  a  mediator  who  is  identified  with  both  of  the  disrupted 
sides  of  the  world  can  grasp  their  sundered  threads  and 
reknit  them  together.  Christ,  whose  double  nature  is  woven 
of  both  human  and  Divine  strands,  is  the  Mediator  who  can 
lace  and  heal  this  wound.  By  virtue  of  His  union  with  and 
immanence  in  sinful  humanity,  He  is  so  identified  with  it 
as  to  be  implicated  in  and,  in  a  sense,  responsible  for  its 
guilt,  and  bears  and  atones  for  it  in  His  infinite  grief  and 
suffering;  and  by  virtue  of  His  union  with  and  immanence 
in  God  He  experiences  and  expresses  the  Father's  sorrow 
over  human  sin.  His  Cross,  ineffably  deep  and  mysterious 
to  us,  is  thus  an  Atonement  that  draws  together  the  sun- 
dered lives  of  God  and  man  and  binds  and  seals  them  in 
eternal  fellowship. 

4.  Personal  idealism  is  efficient  and  fruitful  in  good 
works  in  life.  It  stands  as  a  rock  against  that  sea  of 
pantheism  which  dissolves  the  personality  and  worth  of  the 
human  soul,  pronounces  consciousness  a  curse  to  be  steeped 
as  soon  as  possible  in  oblivion,  turns  religion  into  ^'organ- 
ized weariness,''  and  tends  to  sink  character  and  conduct  in 
sensuality.  Idealism  emphasizes  the  personality  and  Divine 
worth  of  the  soul,  arms  it  with  creative  energy  and  freedom 
and  responsibility,  sets  it  in  a  spiritual  world  in  which  it  is 
to  build  its  own  kingdom  and  fashion  its  own  royal  crown, 
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jeweled  with  truth  and  trust,  righteousness  and  reverence, 
purity  and  patience  and  peace,  goodness  and  gentleness  and 
love,  sympathy  and  service  and  sacrifice.  It  clothes  the  soul 
with  immortality  and  puts  it  under  the  spell  and  power  of 
the  world  to  come. 

Idealism  also  turns  the  world  into  a  social  organism  or 
brotherhood  of  spirits  in  which  all  inherit  family  rights  and 
privileges.  It  teaches  every  man  to  see  a  soul  of  the  same 
reality  and  worth  as  his  own  in  every  other  man,  to  accord 
him  the  same  rights,  and  to  serve  him  in  sympathy  and  love. 
It  works  out  into  all  the  social  sciences,  such  as  economics, 
politics,  sociology,  ethics,  and  religion.  It  dreams  of  build- 
ing all  the  dissevered  members  of  humanity  into  a  grand 
world-brotherhood  which  will  be  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth;  and  this  is  its  ultimate  goal  in  this  world  and  its 
strenuous  endeavor. 

In  a  word,  idealism  tends  to  lift  all  life  into  the  spiritual 
and  Divine.  It  turns  the  whole  universe  into  spirit,  alive 
with  the  immanence  of  God,  everywhere  aflame  with  His 
presence  and  manifesting  His  thought  and  feeling  and  will. 
'* Earth's  crammed  with  heaven,  and  every  common  bush 
afire  with  God.'*  From  this  point  of  view  we  see  the  world 
saturated  with  God  and  we  breathe  His  breath.  Land  and 
sea  and  sky  are  just  His  thoughts  spread  out  before  us,  the 
beauty  that  everywhere  paints  and  soaks  through  the  world 
is  His  rich  emotion,  and  all  its  energies  are  His  will  in  action. 
The  laws  of  the  world  are  the  laws  of  God's  own  life, 
streaming  through  us  and  knitting  us  up  into  the  same 
organism  of  life  with  Himself.  When  we  touch  the  world 
we  touch  God,  and  when  the  world  touches  us  we  are 
touched  by  God's  own  hand.  There  is  no  escaping  His 
presence,  for  we  are  environed  in  Him  and  immersed  in  His 
life. 

In  proportion  as  we  realize  this  Divine  immanence  shall 
we  see  the  world  ablaze  with  God  and  be  able  to  live  in  the 
light  of  His  face.    We  shall  then  know  that  all  things  are 
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the  expression  of  His  wisdom  and  will  and  are  working 
together  for  our  good.  Our  life  will  merge  with  His  life  in 
fellowship  and  obedience,  love  and  joy.  The  flesh  will  melt 
into  the  spirit,  and  we  shall  live  in  the  spirit  The  world 
will  dissolve  into  the  splendor  of  God,  and  in  His  light  we 
shall  see  light. 
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CEBTITUDE  FOB  THE  XJNLEABNED  AND 
IGNOBANT 

8EBM0N 

By  Rev.   Chauncet  W.   Goodrich,  at  the  Fifth   Avenue   Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York. 

Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  and  had  perceived  that  they 
were  unlearned  and  ignorant*  men,  they  marvelled;  and  they  took  knowledge  of 
them,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. — Acts.  iv.l3. 

It  dobs  not  occur  to  most  of  us^  I  presume^  to  class  ourselves 
with  these  unlearned  and  ignorant  men.  In  general  intelli- 
gence,  we  know  that  we  stand  at  the  apex  of  the  generations. 
A  comfortable  sense  of  our  superiority  in  knowledge  even 
to  the  most  learned  men  of  the  first  century  is  our  common 
possession.  For  example,  we  realize  that  to-day  the  merest 
schoolboy  knows  more  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  seeming 
movement  of  the  sun  and  stars  in  the  heavens  than  all  the 
astronomers  before  Copernicus.  Any  man  of  our  time, 
respectably  intelligent,  is  better  informed  in  geography  than 
all  the  geographers  before  Columbus.  Every  child,  even, 
who  embarks  in  the  season  of  travel  on  one  of  our  modem 
Atlantic  liners,  may  have  but  a  child's  intelligence,  but  he 
is  accepting  and  using  as  a  matter  of  course  mechanism 
beyond  the  wildest  imaginings  of  shipbuilders  and  mariners 
in  the  earlier  centuries.  And  if  in  most  respects  we  are  so 
superior  in  knowledge  to  the  learned  of  the  first  centuries, 
how  much  more  to  the  simply-bred,  provincial  Galileans  like 
Peter  and  John. 

And  yet,  granted  all  this,  when  it  comes  to  the  point 
which  these  critics  had  in  mind,  we  are  still  of  the  unlearned 
and  ignorant.    For  the  court  before  which  Peter  and  John 


'"Untrftlned* '  rather,  iffnorant  in  the  sense  of  not  being  profetsionally  equipped  in 
mstters  of  religion 
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appeared  was  distinctly  a  court  of  religious  experts.  The 
intricacies  of  the  law  as  written^  the  precedents  of  the  past, 
the  traditions  of  the  fathers — all  these  were  at  their  fingers ' 
ends.  The  men  before  them  were  untrained  in  such  matters, 
inexi)erty  part  of  the  ** people  who  know  not  the  law.** 
**What  right  had  they,**  thought  the  Sanhedrists,  *'to  that 
calm  confidence  which  was  so  bafiSingf '*  And  no  less  to-day, 
despite  the  diffused  intelligence  and  enlightenment,  the  great 
mass  of  believers,  if  called  upon  to  justify  their  faith  on 
grounds  of  expert  and  thorough  knowledge,  would  find 
themselves  classed  with  these  Galileans. 

There  was  a  time  indeed  when  this  would  not  have 
been  so  true  as  it  is  now.  In  the  journal  of  President  Stiles 
of  Yale  College,  written  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  there  is  an  interesting  passage  in  which  he  enumerates 
his  reasons  for  satisfaction  and  his  reasons  for  regret;  and 
among  the  former  was  this,  that  at  the  age  of  forty-three 
he  had  gotten  pretty  well  around  *Hhe  whole  circle  of 
knowledge.'*  That  was,  we  must  acknowledge,  a  rather 
naive  confession,  and  yet  the  truth  is  that  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  knowledge  was  so  compassable  that  such  a  thing 
as  this  was,  in  a  sense,  possible. 

But  how  the  range  of  knowledge  has  expanded  since 
then!  Illiteracy  is  indeed  decreasing,  but  ignorance  is 
increasing,  if  we  measure  our  ignorance  by  the  amount  of 
the  knowable  that  we  do  not  know.  Every  year  the  beckon- 
ing territory  already  explored  and  known  by  some  men 
grows  larger,  and,  in  comparison,  the  territory  mastered 
and  made  our  own  grows  smaller.  The  amount  which  some- 
body knows  which  we  do  not  know  increases  steadily. 

To  speak  of  religious  subjects  alone,  it  takes  the  study 
of  years  to  make  a  man  an  authority  in  comparative 
religion,  or  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  or  in  Biblical 
theology,  or  systematic  theology,  or  Biblical  criticism,  to 
go  no  further  in  the  list.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  can  pursue 
the  arduous  paths  of  scholarship  along  even  one  of  those 
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avenues  to  an  assured  goaL  As  regards  this  great  realm 
of  special  knowledge,  we  most,  most  of  us,  acknowledge 
ourselves  unlearned  and  ignorant  men«  What  then  is  our 
coarse  f  Must  we  lean  supinely  on  the  authority  of  the 
fewt  Or,  if  not  that,  are  we  individually  to  grope  our 
way  by  the  dim  light  of  intuitions  which  reason  cannot 
justifyt 

No  I  Thank  God  I  The  assurance  which  so  astonished 
the  learned  rabbis  is  still  ours  to  possess  and  to  live  by. 
It  is  as  attainable  for  us  as  it  was  for  theuL  It  is  as  steady- 
log  and  as  heartening  now  as  in  those  apostolic  days.  When 
their  enemies  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John,  despite 
their  lack  of  special  learning,  they  took  knowledge  of  them 
that  they  had  been  with  Jesus.  Theirs  had  been  a  trans- 
forming personal  experience.  They  were  steadied  by  an 
incontrovertible,  a  granitic  fact,  realized  in  their  innermost 
life.  They  knew,  that  which  will  ever  be  the  beginning  and 
the  permanent  center  of  Christian  exi)erience,  admiration 
for  and  loyalty  to  a  person — the  Supreme  Person  of  the 
ages.  In  the  very  name  of  Christianity,  Chrisi-ianity,  that 
idea  of  our  faith  is  imbedded. 

To  be  sure,  the  church  has  too  often  obscured  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Christian  way,  by  making  it  appear  that  a 
mature  opinion  upon  some  secondary  question  was  a  neces- 
sary preliminary  to  following  Christ  But  that  is  the 
absolute  reversal  of  the  method  made  natural  to  us  by  our 
very  constitutions. 

For  example:  Plant  life  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
various  scientific  studies.  There  is  botany,  leading  on  to 
vegetable  physiology  and  the  chemistry  of  growth.  There 
is  the  science  and  art  of  horticulture.  But  you  do  not  need 
to  know  even  the  beginning  of  any  of  these  subjects  to  be 
sure  that  a  certain  rose  delights  you  and  that  you  wish  it 
in  your  garden  to  enjoy  its  grace  and  fragrance.  Then, 
because  you  love  the  rose,  you  will  come,  very  likely,  to 
interest  yourself  in  botany  and  horticulture. 
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So  in  the  religious  life.  No  detailed  developments  of 
Christian  thinking  in  any  field  have  the  right  to  stand 
between  ourselves  and  the  personality  of  Jesus.  We  have 
access  through  the  Gospels  straight  to  Him.  We  are  com- 
petent to  choose  Him  as  exemplar^  guide,  inspirer,  if  nothing 
more  to  begin  with.  But  as  we  learn  of  Him,  so  surely  will 
all  the  ranges  of  religious  thinking  gain  interest  for  us. 

To  invert  this  process  is  to  invite  disaster  of  soul.  I 
remember  sadly  that  once,  when  lunching  at  a  New  York 
restaurant  where  two  men  sat  in  earnest  discussion  at  a 
table  near  me,  the  voice  of  one  suddenly  rose  as  with 
despairing  emphasis  he  said:  ^^If  I've  got  to  believe  a  lot 
of  stuff  I  can't  understand,  or  be  eternally  lost,  I'm  afraid 
there's  no  other  way.  I'm  lost"  What  a  travesty  must 
have  been  presented  to  that  man  of  the  Christ  whose  clear 
word  rings  still  in  our  ears:  **I  am  the  light  of  the  world. 
He  that  foUoweth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness  but  shall 
have  the  light  of  life."  **I  am  the  way  and  the  truth  and 
the  life." 

And  this  is  a  matter  in  which  every  sane  man,  whatever 
his  intellectual  training,  whatever  his  culture  or  lack  of 
culture,  can  decide  with  confidence.  For  it  is  an  estimate, 
not  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  philosophy,  not  of  an  institution 
or  of  a  literature — ^it  is  an  estimate  of  a  Person*  And  in 
the  discernment  and  appreciation  of  personality  every  man 
is  an  expert.  This  recognition  of  personality  is  elemental 
in  our  experience.  It  is  the  first  and  it  is  the  last  thing 
that  we  know.  Truly  it  is  said:  ^'Mother  is  the  name  of 
God  on  the  lips  of  little  children."  And  when  the  span  of 
life  is  run  and  strength  fails  and  thoughts  grow  vague,  the 
hand  of  the  dying  reaches  for  the  hand  of  some  person 
known  and  loved,  and  the  dimming  eye  looks  into  the  face 
that  answers  to  face. 

In  this  complex  world,  where  we  in  so  many  matters 
rely  naturally  upon  the  opinions  of  others  better  informed 
than  ourselves,  we  reserve  for  ourselves  our  judgment  of 
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personality.  In  this  matter  every  man  feels  that  he  can 
decide  best.  One  does  not  choose  a  friend  according  to 
Bradstreet  or  Dun,  or  a  wife  according  to  testimonials.  One 
chooses  for  himself. 

And  so  before  the  Supreme  Person  of  history,  no  man 
is  disqualified  because,  as  regards  technical  knowledge,  he 
knows  himself  unlearned  and  ignorant  He  may  know  noth- 
ing of  critical  opinions  regarding  the  New  Testament  litera- 
ture. He  may  not  be  aware  how  closely  our  best  scholarship 
is  pressing  back  the  earliest  records  toward  the  very  days 
when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  lived  and  taught.  In  the  range  of 
his  information  all  this  may  be  a  blank,  if  you  will.  But 
there  in  the  Gospels — ^yes,  there  in  a  single  Gospel — ^is  a 
portrait  that  is  its  own  evidence.  It  is  like  a  picture  by 
one  of  the  great  masters.  When  you  see  one  of  the  notable 
portraits  of  a  Velasquez  or  a  Bembrandt,  you  need  no  docu- 
ment to  prove  that  that  man  existed  or  what  his  character 
was.  He  is  there.  He  looks  you  in  the  face  and  you  know 
him.    Infinitely  truer  is  this  of  the  portrait  in  the  Gospels. 

And  as  you  study  that  portrait,  as  you  realize  that, 
whUe  ever  the  saintliest  souls  have  most  felt  contrition  for 
sin,  here  is  One  who  evidently  had  no  consciousness  of  short- 
coming, no  need  of  repentance;  as  you  realize  how  you  can 
take  each  feature  of  His  character  and  transfer  it  without 
blasphemy  to  God  until  He  becomes  before  your  eyes  a 
revelation  of  the  heart  of  the  Eternal;  as  you  note  His 
evident  consciousness  of  ability  to  redeem  and  make  over 
common  manhood.  He  draws  apart  from  men.  He  refuses, 
simply  by  what  He  is,  to  be  classified  with  lawgivers, 
prophets,  or  apostles,  and  admiration  grows  into  adoration. 

It  was  so  with  the  first  disciples.  As  young  men  they 
were  attracted  by  the  young  Teacher,  and  they  asked: 
**  Where  dwellest  thouf  That  day  they  abode  with  Him, 
and  then  went  their  way.  But  such  fellowship  they  could 
not  forego,  and,  companying  with  Him  more  constantly,  the 
moment  came  in  a  testing  crisis  in  which  all  seemed  to  be 
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deserting  Him  and  the  Master  wondered  whether  they  would 
go,  too,  when  with  intenser  devotion  they  said:  **To  whom 
else  shall  we  got  Thou  only  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life."  And  when  later  the  supreme  question  was  asked: 
^'Whom  say  ye  that  I  amf  the  answer  came  back  with 
ringing  conviction:  ^^Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God/'  And  at  last  before  the  risen  Master,  even  the 
skeptical  Thomas  could  only  bow  the  head  and  say:  ^^My 
Lord  and  my  God/' 

This  was  the  ascent  of  faith  of  those  who  first  knew 
Him.  And  this  intense  personal  quality  of  faith  was  main- 
tained by  the  great  Apostle.  Theologian  that  he  was,  theo- 
logian of  surpassing  force  and  ability,  the  essence  of  St. 
Paul's  belief  was  in  his  grasp  of  a  Person.  His  life  philoso- 
phy was:  ^^For  me  to  live  is  Christ"  His  assurance  at 
the  gates  of  death  was:  ^^I  know  whom  I  have  believed." 
His  idea  of  heaven  was  embodied  in  two  words:  **With 
Christ." 

It  is  by  that  path  of  believing  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as 
much  as  they  honestly  can,  and  following  Him  as  much  as 
they  know  how,  that  multitudes  are  passing  out  of  dimness 
and  uncertainty  into  a  robust  and  assured  faith.  And  that 
our  faith  may  have  this  vigorous  and  personal  quality,  and 
may  hold  itself  ever  at  its  best,  some  things  are  especially 
desirable  in  these  days,  two  of  which  I  would  like  to 
emphasize. 

And  first,  there  is  need  of  more  intensive  thought  about 
the  Christ.  The  mood  of  the  time  leads  to  extensiveness 
rather  than  intensiveness  of  knowledge.  So  much  in  the 
way  of  information  and  culture  invites  that  we  spread  our- 
selves over  an  unmanageable  area.  We  need  to  know  more 
thoroughly  the  things  most  worth  knowing. 

You  will  recall  the  experience  of  Professor  Lamed,  of 
West  Point,  recently  deceased.  He  found  himself  in  middle 
life,  to  use  his  own  description,  in  matters  of  faith  like  a 
ship,  rudderless,  without  pilot  or  compass,  driving  aimlessly 
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on  a  gray  and  tossing  sea.  The  form  of  faith  which  was  his 
by  inheritance  and  tradition  no  longer  had  meaning  for  him^ 
and  no  more  vital  faith  had  come  to  be  his  guide.  Desperate, 
he  resolved  to  try  one  thing.  He  did  not,  as  one  might 
perhaps  have  expected,  take  up  the  stndy  of  the  character 
of  Jesus,  or  that  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  records  of  His 
life,  or  of  any  of  the  so-called  evidences  of  Christianity.  He 
gave  himself  solely  and  intensely  to  the  study  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  The  outcome  of  these 
studies  some  of  you  have  doubtless  had  in  your  hands  in 
that  little  volume.  The  Great  Discourse,  in  which  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  are  presented,  classified,  and  grouped,  in 
a  way  full  of  suggestion. 

But  far  more  significant  than  the  book  was  the  influence 
of  this  study  on  the  student  himself.  As,  ignoring  for  the 
time  the  whole  question  as  to  who  Jesus  was,  he  studied 
simply  His  words,  these  grew  upon  him  in  their  self- 
evidencing  quality,  in  their  imperial  power  and  authority 
over  the  conscience,  in  their  divineness;  and  through  them 
he  came  to  that  vital  faith  which  illumined  and  sustained 
him  to  the  end.  The  narrow  way,  earnestly  pursued, 
attained  the  goal.  It  is  a  reminder  of  what  determination 
to  know  even  one  thing  thoroughly  about  Jesus  Christ 
may  do  for  our  faith. 

Thus  one  may  learn  the  words  of  Jesus.  Thus  one  may 
master  His  life,  in  all  its  dramatic  movement,  in  all  its 
irresistible  appeal  to  the  best  within  us.  Thus  one  may 
come  to  know  His  imperial  character.  Thus  one  may  study 
with  awe  that  citadel  of  His  power.  His  own  consciousness, 
a  consciousness  of  uniqueness  and  authority,  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  only  Son  of  God.  To  that  knowledge  may  we 
indeed  all  come. 

And  the  second  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  need, 
not  only  of  knowing  about  Him,  but  of  following  Him.  This 
is  a  religious  truism,  but  one  that  needs  often  to  be  repeated. 
Confession  of  Him  but  points  to  the  more  diflScult  disciple- 
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ship.  It  has  been  well  said:  ^^ Orthodox  affirmation  is  far 
easier  than  Christliness  of  life."  But  this  is  the  way  to 
sure  knowledge  and  to  influence.  From  Q^nesis  to  Revela- 
tion it  is  asserted,  now  in  one  form,  now  in  another,  that 
to  do  is  to  know.  And  Jesus  goes  still  further  when  He 
assures  us  that  through  obedience  comes  not  only  knowledge, 
but  fellowship.  **If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words, 
and  my  Father  will  love  him  and  we  will  come  unto  him 
and  make  our  abode  with  him."  By  such  close  following 
we  become  not  servants  but  friends.  In  that  fellowship  we 
learn  by  the  freshness  of  daily  discovery  the  adequacy  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  every  need  of  every  hour.  Thus  each 
passing  day  will  afford  us  the  best  of  Christian  evidences 
as  we  actually  walk  in  company  with  Him.  For  it  is  here, 
in  obedience  to  the  Christ,  that  for  all  of  us  lies  the  secret 
of  inward  peace  and  of  outgoing  power. 

A  friend  of  recognized  position  among  American 
scholars  was,  in  his  student  days,  spending  an  evening  with 
that  prince  of  German  professors.  Dr.  Hamack.  Their  dis- 
cussion had  been  chiefly  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels 
and  the  outcome  was  reassuring.  Yet,  as  the  learned  pro- 
fessor said  *' Good-night"  to  his  young  guest,  he  closed  the 
matter  by  this  earnest  word:  *'But,  after  all,  the  greatest 
evidence  is  the  personal  testimony" — the  testimony,  that 
is,  of  each  believer,  to  his  experience  of  Jesus  as  Friend 
and  Saviour. 

And  let  us  remember  that  this  is  a  kind  of  testimony 
that  is  more  often  unconscious.  One  cannot  read  the  story 
of  John  Paton,  that  modem  apostle  to  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  without  wondering  about  the  early  influences  which 
helped  to  establish  a  faith  so  splendid  and  so  victorious. 
And  in  his  account  of  his  father  he  has  told  us  something 
of  the  secret.  The  elder  Paton  was  a  man  of  unusual 
devoutness,  prizing  beyond  most  men  the  services  of  God's 
house,  but  prizing  still  more  the  hour  of  personal  prayer. 
It  was  his  custom,  after  each  meal,  to  retire  for  prayer,  to 
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the  room  which  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  modest  home, 
whence  he  issued  with  a  serene  radiance  of  mien.  ^'That 
happy  light  as  of  a  new-bom  smile  that  was  always  dawning 
on  my  father's  face,*'  is  John  Paton's  description  of  it. 
And  the  final  testimony  of  the  son  to  the  father's  character, 
of  which  I  have  given  these  few  indications,  was  this: 
**  Though  everything  else  in  religion  were  by  some  unthink- 
able catastrophe  to  be  swept  out  of  memory  or  blotted  from 
my  understanding,  my  soul  would  wander  back  to  those  early 
scenes,  and  shut  itself  up  again  in  that  sanctuary  closet, 
and  hearing  still  the  echoes  of  those  cries  to  God,  would  hurl 
back  all  doubt  with  the  victorious  appeal:  'He  walked  with 
God,  why  may  not  It'  " 

Such  is  the  unconscious  iofluence  of  the  life  of  fellow- 
ship. Can  we  have  then  a  better  wish  for  the  Christian 
church  than  this,  that  it  may  become  more  and  more  evi- 
dently the  spiritual  home  of  those  who  know  and  follow 
Jesus  f  And  as  from  every  side  men  gather  for  worship 
and  instruction  and  inspiration  and  fellowship  in  service, 
may  they  also  so  meet  the  Living  Christ,  so  know  Him,  so 
commune  with  Him,  so  renew  their  vows  to  Him,  so  go 
with  Him  to  their  homes,  that,  in  the  serenity  and  gladness 
of  their  satisfied  lives,  in  the  graciousness  of  their  self- 
forgetting  helpfulness  and  sympathy,  in  the  inspiration  of 
their  cheerfulness  and  courage,  men  may  take  knowledge  of 
them  that  they  have  been  with  Jesus,  and  long  themselves 
to  know  such  a  Saviour  and  such  a  Friend. 
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IV.     THE   STUDY   OP   BIBLICAL   WORDS 
By  De.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet 

The  English  Bible,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is  a  translation. 
Behind  the  Bible  which  we  read  and  are  endeavoring  to 
study  lies  a  group  of  documents  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and 
Greek.  Every  word  before  us  represents  an  attempt  to  find 
a  word  to  convey  the  meaning  of  a  corresponding  word  in 
one  of  these  languages.  This  fact  at  once  raises  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  fundamental  to  the  entire  discussion  of  this 
subject:  Is  it  possible  to  do  exact  and  scholarly  work  on 
the  basis  of  a  translation? 

Some  would  make  haste  to  answer  this  question  with 
an  absolute  negative.  It  is  affirmed  that  no  two  languages 
exactly  correspond,  item  for  item.  No  translation,  therefore, 
however  careful  and  scholarly,  can  do  more  than  convey  with 
approximate  accuracy  the  substance  of  the  thought.  The 
finer  shades  of  meaning,  the  full  and  exact  value  of  form 
as  distinct  from  substance,  the  tint  and  flavor  escape  in  the 
change  from  the  language  in  which  a  thought  was  born  to 
another  and  alien  tongue.  The  idiom  cannot  be  transferred. 
So  far  as  scholarship  is  concerned,  it  will  be  said,  the 
student  of  a  version  will  always  be  working  at  second  hand — 
in  '* shadow ''  as  Melanchthon  used  to  say;  and,  continually, 
the  acquisition  of  clear-cut,  accurate  meanings  will  be  beyond 
his  reach.  It  has  even  been  affirmed  that  the  study  of  the 
English  Bible  is  not  the  study  of  the  Bible  at  all. 

This  is  a  familiar  contention,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
its  full  implication  has  been  realized  even  by  those  who  have 
most  insistently  urged  it.  If,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,   one   language    refuses  to  be   exactly   rendered   into 
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another,  this  constitutes  a  barrier  impassable  even  to  the 
most  exact  scholarship.  The  full  and  exact  meaning  of  a 
language  is  an  incommunicable  secret  held  by  those  who 
have  mastered  it  from  within.  They  may  tell  it  to  one 
another  but  to  no  one  without.  A  language  can  be  inter- 
preted only  in  terms  of  itself.  All  that  scholarship  can  do 
in  the  way  of  understanding  a  foreign  language  it  can 
embody  in  a  translation  or  in  aids  to  the  understanding  of 
it.  Otherwise  scholarship  is  dumb  and  cannot  teach  or 
convey  what  it  knows.  Exact  knowledge  of  an  exact  transla- 
tion would  constitute  in  a  very  high  degree  exact  knowledge 
of  the  original. 

A  conceivably  ideal  translation  would  leave  out  of  reach 
of  the  scholarly  student  of  its  text  three  classes  of  facts: 
meanings  not  known;  meanings  translatable  neither  directly 
nor  by  paraphrase;  meanings  to  be  expressed  only  by 
paraphrase.  Of  these  facts  behind  or  outside  the  translation, 
the  first  are  unknown  even  to  the  greatest  scholars;  the 
second  are  known  to  the  greatest  scholars  only;  the  third 
may  be  expressed  in  translation  and  are  available  for  any 
careful  student  in  the  form  of  comments  or  explanation.  Of 
these  three  classes  of  facts,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  con- 
cerned, the  first  is  by  far  the  smallest,  the  second  is  not 
much  larger,  while  the  third  is  the  most  numerous  and  most 
important  of  all.  Biblical  words  absolutely  unknown  or 
impossible  to  render  with  essential  accuracy  are  compara- 
tively few.  At  the  outset  of  our  consideration  of  word- 
study  in  the  English  Bible,  let  us  look  deliberately  at  the 
facts  so  as  to  see  just  what  is  available  and  how  we  are  to 
get  possession  of  it. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  word  there  are  two  principal 
factors:  etymology  which  includes  derivation,  root  signifi- 
cance, and  language  relationship;  and  usage,  which  is  the 
actual  use  of  the  word  in  literature.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bible,  usage  would  be  subdivided  into  usage  outside  the 
Bible  and  usage  within  the  Bible. 
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Two  of  the  three  elements  here  enumerated  are,  so  far 
as  first-hand  knowledge  is  concerned,  locked  up  in  the  origi- 
nal tongues.  More  than  this,  any  really  important  first- 
hand knowledge  of  these  facts  of  language  is  irrevocably  in 
the  hands  of  the  language  specialist.  We  need  to  give 
earnest  heed  to  this  plain  fact  of  which  many  enlightened 
persons  seem  never  even  to  have  heard.  There  is  a  pre- 
valent and  erroneous  notion  abroad  that  such  a  working 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  the  average  college  and 
seminary  student  is  able  to  acquire  in  a  half-dozen  years  of 
language  study,  supplemented  by  the  desultory  activities  in 
the  same  line  which  he  is  able  to  maintain  amid  his  profes- 
sional duties,  qualifies  him  to  be  an  ^^ original  scholar."  Be 
it  known  that  it  does  not,  nor  anything  like  it  The  original 
scholar  is  a  rara  avis,  and  many  well-read  and  far-traveled 
people  have  never  even  seen  one. 

To  the  average  person,  even  of  scholarly  habits,  the 
grammar  and  lexicon  are  ultimate  facts.  Many  seem  to 
think  that  these  books  came  by  a  process  guaranteeing 
inerrancy.  Some  seem  even  to  believe  in  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lexicons  of  Thayer  and 
Gesenius.  Of  course,  to  the  person  who  knows  his  own 
tongue  only,  one  of  these  great  books  is  a  sanctuary  on 
which  the  foot  of  the  unlearned  may  not  step;  but  the 
original  scholar  is  not  the  man  who  trusts  lexicons  and 
uses  them  with  whatever  facility,  nor  even  the  man  who 
makes  and  unmakes  them,  but  the  man  who  supplies  the 
materials  out  of  which  they  are  made.  I  well  remember  the 
shock  that  went  through  me  when,  for  the  first  time  (which 
was  not  the  last),  I  heard  one  of  my  own  teachers,  a  rare 
and  genuine  scholar,'  criticise  the  Latin  dictionary.  He  had 
attacked  an  institution  and  shaken  the  ground  under  my 
feet.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  entire  group 
of  great  original  philologists  which  the  world  has  ever  seen 
would  not  crowd  an  ordinary  drawing  room.  The  so-called 
world  of  scholarship  is  made  up  of  able  men  of  the  second 
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class,  receivers  and  purveyors  of  learning.  The  men  of  the 
imdispnted  first  class,  the  creators  of  learning,  have  been 
few  and  far  between.  More  than  this,  it  is  well  for  ns  to 
recognize  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  mastering,  in  the 
way  of  original  scholarship  of  the  more  ordinary  kind,  even 
a  very  few  words. 

A  paragraph  from  Professor  Deissmann  of  Berlin  (see 
Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  2d  ed.,  p.  414)  will 
serve  to  illustrate  my  point:  **The  problems  that 
modem  lexicography  is  called  upon  to  solve  have  been 
illustrated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  Hermann  Diels  in  the 
case  of  a  single  word  (elementum),  and  the  same  authority 
has  elsewhere  shown  how  impossible  it  would  be  to  carry 
out  the  gigantic  proposals  for  a  new  Greek  thesaurus.  The 
preliminary  work  would  cost  £500,000  ($2,500,000),  there 
would  be  120  volumes,  and  the  probable  selling  price  of  this 
monster  would  be  £300  ($1,500).  Instead  of  one  single  com- 
prehensive lexicon  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  compile 
about  ten  separate  lexicons.  One  of  these  great  lexicons 
would  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  of  the  Biblical  and 
early  ecclesiastical  writings,  both  literary  and  non-literary, 
beginning  with  the  Septuagint  Bible  and  extending  over  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Greek  fathers — ^not  in  order  to  isolate 
these  texts  linguistically  once  again,  but  for  the  sake  of  their 
inner  relationship  and  congruity.'' 

It  is  evident,  in  view  of  this  statement  of  the  eminent 
Berlin  professor  and  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  that  a  very 
humble  place  is  all  that  most  of  us  can  ever  hope  to  occupy 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  original  languages  in  which  the 
Bible  was  written.  Creative  work  here  is  sacred  to  the 
specialist,  and  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  accord  him  his 
right  Back  of  all  the  work,  in  the  way  of  interpretation, 
which  the  average  man  of  sound  scholarship  can  ever  expect 
to  do  lie  the  immense  and  often  concealed  and  unregarded 
labors  of  many  specialists  in  many  fields.  Between  each 
of  us  and  the  original  documents  of  the  Bible  are  genera- 
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tions  not  only  of  authors,  but  of  scribes  and  copyists,  arch- 
»ologists,  lexicographers,  who  have  written,  copied,  collated, 
translated,  and  interpreted  the  texts  for  us.  If  any  con- 
sideration whatever  could  introduce  humility  into  the  con- 
stitution of  even  exceptional  men  whose  attainments, 
however  brilliant,  are  merely  of  a  general  character,  it 
would  be  the  recognition  of  the  debt  they  are  compelled 
constantly  to  owe  to  the  labors  of  specialists,  men  of  rare 
and  exceptional  gifts,  for  the  very  materials  with  which 
they  deal.  Except  for  men  of  the  same  unusual  caliber  the 
thought  of  competition  here  is  absurd. 

My  central  contention  is  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  true  scholarship  in  the  original  languages  is  for  the 
few;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  broader  opportunity  for 
the  attainment  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  true  creative 
scholarship  is  open  to  those  who  make  proper  use  of  the 
English  Bible.  In  support  of  this  conclusion  three  con- 
siderations, all  three  sufficiently  obvious  but  often  overlooked 
in  this  connection,  may  be  urged.  The  first  lies  somewhat 
apart  from  the  subject  of  word  study;  but,  as  the  whole 
question  of  the  standing  of  English  Bible  study,  as  a  disci- 
pline, is  up  in  this  immediate  connection,  we  may  as  well 
go  through  with  it. 

The  first  consideration  then  is  this :  The  English  Bible 
in  itself,  apart  from  all  questions  of  its  relationship  to 
original  documents,  is  sufficiently  great  and  complex  to 
challenge  scholarship  of  the  highest  order  to  the  use  of 
all  its  specialized  gifts.  It  is  several  hours  too  late,  by  the 
clock,  to  deny  the  classical  standing  and  cultural  value  of 
the  English  language  and  literature.  It  is,  therefore,  by 
just  so  much,  too  late  to  deny  that  the  English  Bible,  which 
is  the  English  classic  par  excellence,  demands  and  will 
reward  the  highest  intellectual  powers  which  may  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  The  advance  from  mechanical  letter- 
mastery  through  literary  appreciation  to  a  just  and  ade- 
quate perception  of  spiritual  values  in  the  English  Bible 
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is  no  mediocre  achievement.  To  master  a  true  perspective 
of  the  history  which  it  rev.ordS)  to  maintain  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  system  of  great  ideas  in  great  words  which  it 
expresses,  to  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  characters  which 
walk  through  its  pages,  to  apply  to  the  world  and  human 
life  the  organic  principles  which  it  discloses — all  this  is  an 
intellectual  task  of  such  magnitude  that  few  persons,  even 
among  the  educated,  have  even  begun  to  imagine  it 

It  must  be  confessed  that  ordinarily  the  English  Bible 
is  not  studied  with  anything  like  the  care  bestowed  by 
the  student  upon  the  originals.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
feeling  that  no  real  rewards  in  the  way  of  genuine  scholar- 
ship are  obtainable  by  this  method.  The  study  of  the 
English  Bible  seems  easy  and  therefore  unworthy  of  one 
with  scholarly  ambitions.  Both  of  these  ideas  are  fallacious. 
There  is  a  vast  field  here  open  to  the  student,  a  field  of 
immense  extent  filled  with  limitless  detail  of  the  utmost 
value.  The  mastery  and  interpretation  of  the  English  Bible 
call  for  the  exercise  of  faculties  of  observation,  comparison, 
and  analysis,  together  with  power  of  clear  apprehension  and 
forceful  expression  of  the  very  highest  order.  Herein  lies 
the  supreme  significance  of  the  English  Bible  as  an  intel- 
lectual discipline.  So  great  is  it,  in  its  complexity  of 
structure,  in  its  majesty  of  idea  and  form,  in  its  sweep  of 
thought  and  varied  richness  of  content,  that  contact  with  it 
and  the  attempt  to  master  it  are  a  broadening  and  educa- 
tive process  of  unparalleled  value.  So  much  may  be  said 
as  to  the  intellectual  significance  of  the  versions,  irrespective 
of  all  questions  concerning  original  languages. 

The  second  point  to  be  considered  is  this:  The  ripest 
results  of  special  and  recondite  learning  are  embodied  in 
the  English  translation.  The  English  Bible  is  the  meeting 
place  of  a  half-dozen  noble  sciences,  and  masters  of  many 
tongues  have  united  to  make  it  supremely  significant  as  a 
guide  to  the  meaning  of  words.  No  student  of  Hebrew  or 
Greek  could  afford  to  ignore  the  work  done  upon  the  English 
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Bible  by  the  scholars  who  have  put  their  lives  into  the 
translation.  Our  version  is  among  other  things  a  monu- 
mental linguistic  achievement  of  incalculable  value,  as  such, 
to  scholarship.  Moreover,  when  we  speak  of  the  English 
version  we  are  thinking  not  of  one  single  rendering  but  of  a 
series  of  such  renderings,  each  one  a  notable  achievement 
of  devotion  and  of  learning.  From  the  days  of  the  Vener- 
able Bede,  who  died  in  Easter  week,  a.d.  735,  until  now, 
nearly  twelve  hundred  years,  Christian  scholarship  has  been 
tirelessly  at  work  at  the  task  of  rendering  the  ancient  docu- 
ments into  English.  The  record  of  this  work  forms  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  satisfactory  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  English  race.  As  Westcott,  speaking  of  the  two- 
fold history  of  the  English  versions,  puts  it:  ^^The  external 
history  is  a  stirring  record  of  faithful  and  victorious  cour- 
age; the  internal  is  not  less  remarkable  from  the  enduring 
witness  which  it  bears  to  that  noble  catholicity  which  is  the 
glory  of  the  English  Church.**  (History  of  the  English 
Bible,  p.  8.) 

These  versions  have  kept  pace,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
the  development  of  the  English  language;  and,  on  the  other, 
with  the  development  of  Oriental  philology  and  archeology. 
For  the  reason  that  English  is  a  living  tongue  and  that  all 
the  sciences  which  contribute  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
Biblical  texts  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  for  generations 
to  come,  in  process  of  growth,  new  translations  of  various 
passages  will  be  imperatively  demanded.  Between  the  ver- 
sion of  1611-38  and  the  so-called  ** Revision**  of  1881-5,  which 
are  now  in  comparison,  are  three  full  centuries  of  advance 
in  archaeology  and  philology.  One  has  but  to  compare  these 
two  versions,  in  order  to  realize  how  immense  has  been  the 
gain.  The  version  of  1611,  noble  as  it  is  as  a  monument 
of  English  undefiled  and  of  contemporary  scholarship,  is,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  expository  literature  is  filled  with  cor- 
rective and  explanatory  comments  and  fragmentary  retrans- 
lations,  obsolete  for  scholarly  and  literary  purposes  to-day. 
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(Cf.  Monlton:  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  p.  90.)  It  is 
often  unsafe  to  quote  from  it  where  exactness  is  required. 
The  merely  casual  reader  will  be  astonished  to  find,  upon 
examination,  how  many  passages  which,  in  the  old  version, 
are  sonorous  but  unintelligible  to  careful  analysis  have 
yielded  the  long  withheld  secret  of  their  meaning  and  stand 
out  on  the  pages  of  the  new  version  like  newly  discovered 
stars.  Let  the  reader,  for  example,  compare,  in  the  two 
versions^  the  translations  of  Isa.  ix.5  and  of  Job  28.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  the  former  of  these  two  new  transla- 
tions alone  would  justify  the  entire  undertaking.  If  so,  the 
latter  jmssage  would  represent  an  immense  profit  on  all 
outlay. 

This  process  of  gradual  gain  is  constantly  and  steadily 
going  on.  There  is  constantly  on  hand  a.  fund  of  new 
material,  like  that  furnished  by  the  newly  discovered 
Aramaic  texts  from  the  Island  of  Elephantine,  and  recovered 
stores  of  Greek  and  Boman  papyri  from  Egypt  and  else- 
where (see  Expositor,  January,  1911,  and  articles  by  Pro- 
fessor Moulton  in  subsequent  issues;  cf.  Deissmann:  New 
Light,  etc.;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January,  1911,  p.  94;  Sayce: 
Expositor,  August,  1911),  waiting  to  be  deciphered,  pub- 
lished, sifted,  and  the  results  embodied,  first  in  commentary 
and  discussion  and  finally  in  translation.  In  addition  to 
these  often  epoch-making  discoveries  the  labors  of  scholars 
are  constantly  turning  up  isolated  items  of  information,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  will  ultimately  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  student  of  the  English  Bible.  The  specialist  will  always 
be  in  the  lead  of  the  most  scholarly  student  of  the  versions, 
but  the  results  of  his  investigations  must  finally  come  to 
hand  for  the  English  reader.  Whatever  of  enduring  worth 
he  finds  we  shall  all  share  with  him. 

The  essential  point  is  that  the  best  and  latest  transla- 
tion embodies  the  results  of  learning  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  really  profound  attempt  to  deal  with  it  a  serious 
work  of  true  scholarship. 
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The  third  important  consideration  which  most  vitally 
concerns  the  study  of  separate  Biblical  words  is  this:  The 
decisive  factor  in  the  determination  of  the  meaning  of  words 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Biblical  usage,  the  accurate  study  of 
which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  careful  student  of  the 
English  Bible.  As  this  is  a  serious  statement  and  one  which 
will  be  immediately  challenged^  it  is  necessary  to  display, 
with  some  thoroughness,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  direct  study 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  Biblical  usage  is  decisive  for 
the  meanings  of  Biblical  words.  Whatever  may  be  the  deri- 
vation, root-meaning  in  extra-Biblical  usage  of  a  word, 
these  are  only  partial  guides  to  the  meaning  which  that 
word  has  within  the  Scriptures  themselves.  Each  important 
Bible  word  is  seen  to  have  a  most  significant  history  within 
the  Bible  itself.  Used  by  different  writers  at  various  times 
for  the  conveyance  of  various  combinations  of  ideas,  a  cer- 
tain definite  body  of  characteristic  meanings  will  crystallize 
around  the  word. 

It  is  conceivable,  therefore,  that  a  work  of  great  erudi- 
tion might  be  built  upon  Biblical  words  which  would  be 
comparatively  useless  as  a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible  and  that  a  person  might  be  learned  in  the  Biblical 
languages  and  not  useful  in  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  each 
because  the  actual  Biblical  usage  is  neglected.  It  may  be,  as 
Deissmann  affirms  (see  Light,  etc.,  Ch.  11. ),  that  the  exclu- 
sively Biblical  character  of  certain  words,  especially  in  the 
New  Testament,  has  been  overemphasized,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  many  of  the  most  important  Bible  words  have 
received  most  characteristic  phases  of  meaning  and  applica- 
tion within  the  Bible  itself. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  step  in  the  justification  of  our 
disputed  thesis.  No  scholar,  even  the  expert  in  comparative 
philology,  can  dispense  with  the  light  upon  the  meaning  of 
words  to  be  gained  from  the  Biblical  usage  in  the  various 
contexts  in  which  the  words  appear.     This,  again,  is  only 
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another  method  by  which  we  can  get  a  line  of  measurement 
upon  the  vastness  of  the  task  involved  in  any  competent 
handling  of  the  Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  It  involves 
the  close  comparative  study  of  the  entire  Biblical  literature, 
in  the  light  of  its  linguistic  associations  and  afiSnitieSy  a  task 
demanding  the  lifelong  dedication  of  very  special  gifts.  If 
this  were  all  that  could  be  said,  we  should  simply  be  com- 
peUed  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  specialists 
in  language  and  can  do  no  work  in  this  department  for 
ourselves. 

But  there  is  something  else  to  be  said,  and  I  have  come 
all  this  way  in  order  to  say  it  with  appropriate  emphasis. 
While  the  technicalities  of  comparative  philology  cannot  be 
embodied  in  a  translation  (in  the  accessories  of  translation 
they  may),  the  decisive  factor  which  is  usage,  that  is,  con- 
crete, contextual  application  of  words  in  the  expression  of 
ideas,  will  emerge  in  an  adequate  translation  with  substantial 
accuracy. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  wide  and 
careful  comparative  study  of  words  in  their  contexts  will 
yield  a  body  of  knowledge  which  will  rightfully  entitle  its 
possessor  to  a  seat  among  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to 
teach  because  they  really  know.  Since  statements  like  these 
can  be  justified  only  by  appeal  to  actual  facts,  I  propose,  in 
the  next  few  pages,  to  make  an  exhibition  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  method  and  its  results. 

As  an  interesting  beginning  let  us  take  the  word 
** Hebrew.'*  Geden  says  (Introduction  to  Hebrew  Bible, 
p.  4;  cf.  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  Hebrew): 
'*The  term  *  Hebrew'  has  been  variously  explained,  and 
both  its  derivation  and  original  connotation  are  in 
dispute."  It  is  referred  to  Heber,  father  of  Peleg, 
or  to  a  root  meaning  to  cross  over,  thus  referring  to  the 
Hebrews  as  a  people  who  came  across  the  River,  i.  e.,  from 
the  East  These  two  meanings  are  a  long  way  apart,  and 
philology  thus  divided  against  itself  leaves  us  in  the  dark. 
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But  one  thing  is  certain,  not  from  philology  but  from 
Biblical  usage,  that  the  term  Hebrew  has  three  clearly 
defined  meanings,  all  three  having  a  common  idea,  namely, 
the  distinction  between  Israelites  and  other  nations.  The 
student  of  the  English  Bible  who  will  compare  Gen.  xl.15; 
Ex.  X.3;  Jon.  i.9;  Ex.  n.6;  l15;  Gen.  XLm.32;  Ex.  ii.ll; 
1  Sam.  xm.3,  xiv.21,  will  find  himself  possessed  of  the  really 
certain  facts  concerning  the  use  of  the  term. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  perhaps  with  some  justice,  that 
this  particular  word  is  not  fairly  chosen,  since  it  is  obscure 
in  origin  and  infrequently  used.  By  way  of  contrast,  in  this 
latter  particular,  at  least,  let  us  take  the  familiar  and 
important  word  ** Jehovah.*'  The  first  fact,  of  course,  which 
strikes  one  in  the  study  of  this  word  is  that  owing  to 
Jewish  reverential  scruples  regarding  the  use  of  the  Divine 
name,  the  pronunciation  of  the  unpointed  Hebrew  word  is 
irrevocably  lost.  The  transliteration  ** Jehovah'*  with  which 
we  are  familiar  is  certainly  incorrect,  while  at  present  all 
methods  both  of  transliteration  and  pronunciation  are  about 
equally  insecure. 

What  then  does  science  tell  us  of  the  origin  and  primi- 
tive meaning  of  this  highly  important  word?  Its  testimony 
is  not  so  clear  and  conclusive  as  one  might  wish.  For  exam- 
ple, a  prolonged  and  somewhat  acrimonious  controversy  has 
been  conducted  in  scholarly  circles  as  to  whether  the  name 
Jahveh  is  to  be  found  outside  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  use  of  the  Hebrews. 

Professor  Rogers  (Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
p.  89f;  cf.  the  more  cautious  statement  of  Pinches, 
The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  the  Historical 
Records  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  p.  535)  thus 
summarizes  this  controversy:  ** There  can  therefore  be  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  Divine  name  Jahveh  is 
not  a  peculiar  possession  of  the  Hebrews.  It  covers  a  large 
extent  of  territory  both  geographically  and  ethnologically, 
and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  cases  in  which  it  appears 
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during  so  few  years  makes  reasonably  probable  a  still 
wider  use  of  the  name  than  has  yet  been  actually  proved" 
(p.  95).  So  far,  so  good.  But  notice  what  follows:  **The 
name  came  to  Israel  from  the  outside.  But  into  that  vessel 
a  long  line  of  prophets,  from  Moses  onward,  poured  such  a 
flood  of  attributes  as  never  a  priest  in  all  Western  Asia, 
from  Babylonia  to  the  Sea,  ever  dreamed  of  in  his  highest 
moments  of  spiritual  insight.  In  this  name,  and  through 
Israel's  history,  God  chose  to  reveal  Himself  to  Israel  and 
by  Israel  to  the  world.  Therein  lies  the  supreme  and  lone- 
some superiority  of  Israel  over  Babylonia'*  (ibid.,  p.  97). 

This  statement  which  really  means  that  the  term 
Jehovah  came  to  Israel  as  an  ^' empty  vessel,"  then  by  the 
prophets  to  be  filled  with  new  and  unique  meanings,  brings 
Dr.  Sogers  into  fundamental  disagreement  with  Professor 
Delitzsch,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  implies  that  the  rich  mean- 
ing which  he  gives  to  the  term  Jehovah  represents  its  sig- 
nificance to  the  Babylonians.  He  says,  apropos  of  the 
Jahveh  tablets:  ** Therefore  Tahwe,  the  Existing,  the 
Enduring  One  (we  have  reasons  for  saying  that  the  name 
means  this),  the  one  devoid  of  all  change,  not  Uke  us  men, 
who  to-morrow  are  but  a  thing  of  yesterday,  but  one  who, 
above  the  starry  vault  which  shines  with  everlasting  regu- 
larity, lives  and  works  from  generation  to  generation — ^this 
'Yahwe'  was  the  spiritual  possession  of  those  same  nomad 
tribes  out  of  which,  after  a  thousand  years,  the  children  of 
Israel  were  to  emerge"  (quoted  by  Johns:  Babel  and  Bible, 
pp.  70-72;  and  Rogers:  op.  cit.,  pp.  91-92;  cf.  Pinches). 

This  description  is  a  noble  passage,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
the  learned  author  has  inadvertently  robbed  the  Bible  in 
order  to  crown  Babel  with  the  credit  for  it.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  that  any  *  Spriest  in  all  Western  Asia, 
from  Babylonia  to  the  Sea,  ever  dreamed  of"  any  such 
attributes  as  belonging  to  his  Jahwe.  The  situation,  then,  is 
this:  By  the  help  of  the  ablest  philologists  we  have  dis- 
covered in  Jahwe  a  more  or  less  widely  used   primitive 
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Semitic  term  which,  up  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  Bible, 
has  only  the  va^est  comiection  with  the  general  idea  of 
Deity. 

Next  we  step  within  the  circle  of  the  Bible  itself  and 
seek  to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  and  won- 
derful name.  Philology,  with  no  great  unanimity  or  deci- 
sion, transliterates  the  name  but  does  not  translate  and 
throws  no  clear  light  upon  the  question  of  its  meaning. 

Professor  A.  B.  Davidson  says  (Theology  of  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  45;  cf.  art.,  God,  Hastings'  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  Vol.  11.,  p.  199f.):  '*The  real  derivation  and 
meaning  of  the  name  are  wholly  unknown. '*  He 
also  says  (ibid.,  p.  46):  ''In  Pentateuch  the  word  is 
brought  into  connection  with  the  word  to  be.  This,  however, 
is  not  an  account  of  the  actual  origin  of  the  name,  but  only 
a  play  at  most  referring  to  its  significance,  or  perhaps  more 
probably  connecting  a  significance  with  it"  Professor 
Davidson  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  verb  (in 
Ex.  ra.14,  see  margin)  ordinarily  translated  *'I  am,"  etc, 
is  a  future  and  should  be  ''I  will  be,"  etc.,  and  says 
(H.  D.  B.,  as  above) :  ''What  He  will  be  is  left  unexpressed. 
[Then  he  supplies  the  deficiency]  He  will  be  with  them 
helper,  strengthener,  deliverer."  Where  does  Professor 
Davidson  get  this  group  of  ideas  with  which  to  fill  out  the 
conception  of  Jahweht  It  is  clearly  evident  that  he  gets 
them  from  the  context  in  this  and  other  passages.  Follow 
his  train  of  thought  a  little  farther.  He  affirms  that  up  to 
the  time  of  Hosea  the  play  upon  the  verb  to  be  is  still  in 
mind  (Hos.  i.9)  while  by  Isaiah's  time  it  has  passed  out  of 
consideration.  Here  "Jehovah  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
one  true  God.  It  does  not  describe  God  on  the  side  of  His 
nature,  but  on  that  of  His  saving  operations.  His  living 
activity  among  His  people,  and  His  influence  upon  them." 
He  then  says  the  term:  "  'I  will  be  what  I  will  be,' 
expresses  the  sameness  of  Jehovah,  His  constancy — ^His 
being  ever  like  Himself.     It  does  not  express  what  other 
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attributes  He  had — ^these  were  largely  suggested  by  the  fact 
of  His  being  Gh>d;  it  rather  expresses  what  all  His  attributes 
make  Hiniy  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day  and  forever,  the 
true  in  covenant  relation,  the  unchanging;  hence  it  is  said, 
*I  am  Jehovah,  and  change  not^  *'  (Mai.  m.6). 

If  the  reader  will  carefuUy  review  such  discussions  as 
those  to  which  we  have  here  alluded,  he  will  arrive  at  the 
point  toward  which  this  discussion  has  been  tending.  To 
be  perfectly  frank,  we  are  more  deeply  impressed  with  the 
method  than  with  the  results,  either  in  quantity  or  quality, 
which  are  attained  by  it.  It  seems,  in  fact,  a  meager  grist 
for  so  much  grinding  by  approved  modem  machinery.  Pro- 
fessor Davidson  says  (O.  T.  Theol.,  p.  45) :  **Much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  the  name  Jehovah,  but  little  light 
has  been  cast  upon  it." 

Now,  undeniably,  the  method  is  that  of  original  scholar- 
ship dealing  with  the  sources.     We  admire  and  envy  the 
ahility   of   such  men   to   handle   their   materials,   to    sift, 
analyze,    and    interpret    complex    masses    of    facts.     But, 
strangely  enough,  in  this  present  instance  and  in  others,  the 
actual,  positive  results  in  the  way  of  assured  knowledge,  by 
a  method  of  handling  complex  materials  equally  direct  and 
original,  are  attainable  for  the  student  of  the  English  Bible. 
The  certain  light  which  has  been  thrown  upon  the  word 
Jahveh  by  scholarship  has  come,  practically  altogether,  from 
the  actual  use  of  the  Old  Testament.    Its  connotation  to  the 
Hebrew  mind  is  discoverable  by  an  inductive  study  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  name  appears.    Let  the  student  take 
an  accurate  translation  so  that  he  may  know  when  he  has 
the  term  Jahveh  before  him  in  the  text  and  make  a  careful 
induction,  comparison,  and  summary  of  the  contexts  in  which 
that  name  appears.    What  will  be  the  result?    If  the  student 
is  conscientious  and  thorough,  he  will  know,  at  first  hand 
and  by  direct  contact  with  the  facts,  all  that  can  be  known 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  name.     Not  one  single  item  of 
positive  and  constructive  information  will  be  missed. 
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That,  however  ancient  and  widespread  the  use  of  the 
term  may  be,  Jehovah  is,  peculiarly,  the  historical,  personal, 
revelatioual,  covenant  name  of  the  God  of  Israel,  interpreted 
as  the  self-existent,  self-consistent,  righteous  author  and 
controller  of  the  universe  and  men,  with  countless  side- 
lights and  rich  and  subtle  shades  and  delicacies  of  meaning 
not  to  be  expressed  in  so  bald  a  summary,  will  be  the 
student's  own  discovery  and  iatimate  personal  possession. 
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THE    SPIRITUAL   LETTEES 
Bj  Biv.  Jambs  Mudgx,  D.  D. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  next  after  Francis  de  Sales  we 
take  np  Francis  de  Fenelon,  for  the  two  men  were  strikingly 
similar.  Nearly  all  that  we  have  said  in  describing  the  traits 
of  the  first  equally  applies  to  the  second.  And  the  second 
owed  much  to  the  first  (bom  only  twenty-nine  years  after 
his  death),  for  he  took  the  Introduction  to  the  Devout  life 
as  his  special  guide. 

His  full  name  was  Francois  (or  Francis)  de  Salignac  de 
la  Mothe  Fenelon.  He  sprang  from  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious families  of  France,  and  was  bom  August  6,  1651. 
His  constitution  was  delicate,  his  natural  disposition 
extremely  amiable,  his  education  conducted  mainly  at  the 
College  of  Cahors  and  in  Paris,  at  the  College  du  Plessis. 
He  began  to  preach,  attracting  much  attention,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Twice  he  seriously  contemplated  giving  himself 
to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  but  was  prevented  from 
carrying  out  his  design.  He  was  for  some  years  preceptor 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  son  of  the  Dauphin,  and  at 
the  age  of  forty-three  he  became  Archbishop  of  Cambrai, 
remaining  at  this  post  twenty  years  until  he  departed  this 
life,  in  great  peace,  January  7,  1715. 

From  whatever  side  he  is  viewed  he  must  be  regarded 
as  presenting  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  human  piety 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  For  two  hundred  years  he 
has  stood  among  the  choicest  few  of  those  universally 
esteemed  to  be  authorities  in  spiritual  things.  His  lustre 
the  lapse  of  time  cannot  tarnish.  His  greatness  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  facts  will  think  of  questioning.    He  not 
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only  had  a  heart  filled  with  the  love  of  God  and  glowing 
with  pnre  devotion,  bnt  he  had  also  a  mind  capable  of  the 
closest  analysis  and  the  keenest  discrimination.  He  was  not 
only  a  saint  bnt  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman  and  a  genius ; 
an  original  thinker  as  well  as  a  zealons  pnrsner  of  highest 
holiness.  His  thirst  for  perfection  has  probably  never  been 
surpassed.    Such  combinations  are  very  rare. 

Seldom  if  ever  has  so  remarkable  a  combination  of  high 
qualities  tabernacled  in  the  flesh.  He  had  both  modesty  and 
majesty,  both  simplicity  and  sublimity,  unconquerable  firm- 
ness in  duty,  unsurpassed  meekness  in  society.  He  was 
equally  eminent  for  piety  and  politeness,  for  morals  and 
manners.  He  was  sympathetic,  yet  chivalrous,  severe  to 
himself,  indulgent  to  others.  In  the  midst  of  a  voluptuous 
court  he  practised  the  virtues  of  an  anchorite.  With  the 
revenues  of  a  prince  at  command  he  hardly  allowed  himself 
ordinary  comforts.  His  abilities  awaken  our  admiration, 
his  afflictions  excite  our  compassion.  Bom  among  the 
nobility  of  earth  he  resisted  the  blandishments  of  earthly 
pomp  and  became  crowned  with  the  far  higher  nobility  of 
heaven.  He  was  truly  humble  and  truly  heroic;  skilful  in 
teaching,  wise  in  counsel,  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  kind 
to  his  foes;  a  powerful  preacher,  an  elegant  writer;  devoted 
to  his  native  land,  generous  to  his  family;  a  man  of  peace, 
yet  ready  to  fight  for  the  faith;  true  to  his  convictions, 
tolerant  toward  people  of  other  beliefs ;  tenderly  affectionate, 
vigorously  diligent;  the  glory  of  his  country,  the  joy  of 
mankind,  the  beloved  of  the  Lord. 

He  had  the  imagination  of  a  woman  for  dreaming  of 
heaven,  and  the  soul  of  a  man  for  subduing  the  earth. 
''His  soul  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart,  alone  with  the 
Alone.''  And  yet  he  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  France  and  of  his  fellow  men  that  he  has  been  called  a 
politician;  but  statesman  would  be  the  word  more  befitting 
the  facts,  for  his  ideas  as  to  the  measures  and  policies 
necessary  to  make  the  land  prosperous  were  in  the  main 
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very  wise,  and  he  had  no  personal  ends  to  serve.  He  was 
no  conrtier,  no  flatterer.  He  could  not  make  his  own 
interests  the  first  consideration.  In  whatever  capacity  we 
consider  him — ^poet,  orator,  moralist,  metaphysician,  states- 
man, instructor,  friend,  bishop,  persecuted  Christian — ^he 
excites  our  keenest  interest,  our  warmest  admiration.  There 
is  endless  fascination  in  his  story. 

He  was  not  without  faults,  but  his  faults  were  those 
of  his  age;  his  virtues  were  his  own.    He  turned  a  haughty, 
irritable,  overbearing  young  prince— the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
heir  to  the  French  throne,  an  incipient  Cesar  Borgia,  to 
whom  he  was  made  preceptor — ^into  the  mildest,  most  docile, 
most  obedient  of  men.    He  possessed  his  soul  in  peace  amid 
provocations  that  would  have  been  far  too  much  for  almost 
anybody  else.    Neither  public  disgrace  nor  personal  bereave- 
ment had  power  to  embitter  him.    He  listened  to  the  voice 
of  God  within  him  and  marched  breast  forward.     In  the 
language  of  Herder:     **His  church  indeed  canonized  him 
not,  but  humanity  has.'*     He  is  a  saint  in  the  eyes  of 
multitudes  not  attracted  by  official  sanctity,  an  apostle  of 
liberty  that  dared  withstand  the  Grand  Monarque,  a  martyr 
spending  half  a  life  in  exile  through  the  machinations  of  a 
court   faction   which   dreaded   his    incorruptible    goodness. 
**One  of  the  noblest  men  who  ever  lived,'*  says  Dr.  John 
Henry  Kurtz,  the  distinguished  church  historian.    Joseph  de 
Maistre  exclaims:    **Do  we  wish  to  paint  ideal  greatness? 
Let  us  try  to  imagine  something  that  surpasses  Fenelon; 
we  shall  not  succeed.**     ** Being  dead  he  yet   speaketh.** 
And  it  well  becomes  every  lover  of  high  goodness  to  improve 
all  opportunities  to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  one  so 
well  fitted  to  stimulate  his  aspirations. 

What  a  man  he  was  I  No  act  of  kindness  was  so  great 
as  to  overtask  him,  or  so  small  as  to  escape  his  notice.  His 
purity  and  gentleness  of  spirit  subdued  his  enemies.  The 
fulness  of  his  love  to  all  made  it  easy  for  him  to  extend 
forgiveness,  and  the  freedom  of  his  mind  from  vanity,  as 
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well  as  the  exquisite  courtesy  of  his  manner,  put  every  one  at 
ease  in  his  presence.  His  sermons  were  always  the  out- 
pourings of  his  heart.  So  extensive  had  heen  his  charities, 
and  yet  so  well  balanced  his  worldly  affairs,  that  he  died 
without  money  and  without  a  debt.  He  stood  for  union  with 
the  Divine.  He  lived  ever  in  the  eye  of  the  All-Seareher. 
All  his  thoughts  and  actions  were  ruled  by  the  purpose  to 
be  perfectly  pleasing  unto  Him.  Not  many  of  mortal  frame 
ever  kept  more  steadily  before  them  from  youth  to  age  the 
high  endeavor  to  be  as  much  as  possible  like  Christ.  Neither 
disgrace  nor  disappointment  daunted  him.  The  failure  of 
earthly  ambitions  only  impressed  on  him  the  more  that  he 
had  a  message  for  mankind  that  was  above  such  things. 
And  though  there  were  probably  in  his  generation  not 
many  that  were  ready  to  receive  his  lofty  words;  though 
there  are  even  now  not  many  who  are  prepared  to  accept  his 
sublime  teachings  and  follow  him  as  he  followed  the  Master, 
yet  there  will  always  be  an  inward  witness  in  the  hearts  of 
some  of  every  age  that  responds  to  such  truths  and  such 
example. 

He  was  a  voluminous  writer.  The  most  complete  ooUec- 
tion  of  his  works,  issued  from  Paris  between  1820  and 
1830,  is  in  thirty-four  octavo  volumes,  of  which  eleven  are 
given  to  correspondence.  Many  of  his  writings  have  been 
translated  into  English,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
treatise  on  The  Education  of  Girls,  Dialogues  on  Eloquence, 
Demonstration  of  the  Existence  of  God,  Adventures  of 
Tel^nachus,  Explanation  of  the  Maxims  of  the  Saints  on 
the  Interior  Life,  and  The  Spiritual  Letters.  The  last  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  although  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it  is  also  of  very  great  value. 

The  Spiritual  Letters,  to  which  we  must  confine  our 
attention  here,  have  been  called,  not  unadvisedly,  "the  most 
perfect  things  of  their  kind  anywhere  to  be  found.''  They 
were  written  to  a  very  large  number  of  correspondents,  both 
men  and  women,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  without 
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the  least  thought  of  publkatioiL  Hence  they  become  all 
the  more  the  most  authentic  revelation  of  the  author's  mind, 
a  necessary  and  integral  part  of  his  character.  He  wrote 
as  he  would  have  spoken,  suiting  himself  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  hearers,  aiming  at  simplicity  rather  than  ornament, 
but  not  disdaining  homely  similes  so  far  as  they  might  make 
his  meaning  plain.  He  draws  freely  and  constantly  upon 
his  own  experience,  so  that  the  letters  are  a  reflection  of 
himself  as  well  as  a  storehouse  of  practical  religion.  Help- 
ful counsel  may  be  found  in  them  for  nearly  all  situations 
in  life,  and  on  nearly  all  topics  that  are  most  closely  con- 
nected with  Christian  living.  For  though  the  persons  to 
whom  he  wrote  were  usually  in  the  higher  circles— dukes, 
ooontfi,  lords,  ladies,  soldiers,  courtiers,  and  priests — ^never- 
theless, they  were  always  men  and  women  with  human  hearts 
and  much  the  same  temptations  to  combat  that  come  to 
common  i>eople  in  the  present  age.  The  letters  were  written 
to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  very  real  people,  written  out 
of  a  warm  heart  and  by  a  mind  stored  with  the  lore  of  the 
church  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  gifted  with  unusual 
powers  of  discernment.  Fenelon  was  a  consummate  director 
of  consciences;  he  moved  through  life  heavily  encumbered 
with  the  wants  of  others,  carrying  many  burdens  and  taxing 
ftU  his  great  powers  to  meet  the  ever-recurring  needs  of  a 
multitude  of  perplexed  and  hungering  spirits. 

Those  that  peruse  his  epistles  will  readily  perceive  that 
they  present  a  very  high  ideal,  yet  we  do  not  think  they  can 
fairly  be  pronounced  harsh.  He  does  not  speak  in  a  tone  of 
asperity.  He  saw  far  into  the  human  heart,  looked  with  a 
piercing  ^e  through  the  disguises  of  sin,  could  follow  with 
nnexampled  clearness  the  turnings  and  twistings  and  lurk- 
ings  of  selfishness.  Though  the  keenest  of  censors  he  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  pitying.  He  regards  human  error 
with  indulgent  tenderness,  and  weeps  over  it  as  Jesus  wept 
over  Jerusalem.  EiChoes  of  the  Stoic  philosophers — ^Marcus 
Aurelius,  Epictetus,  Seneca— will  undoubtedly  be  found  in 
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these  letters.  Indeed  a  very  considerable  and  rather  carious 
parallel  has  been  drawn  between  Fenelon  and  Seneca;  which 
only  shows  the  permanence  of  the  principles  that  r^inlate 
the  union  between  God  and  the  soul  nnder  all  skies  and 
creeds. 

While  the  letters  can  be  very  strongly  recommended 
to  that  small  dass — it  will  always  be  a  small  class — ^who 
set  themselves  with  an  aroused  intelligence,  a  high  apprecia- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  task  before  them,  and  an  intense 
determination  to  realize,  through  all  available  and  appointed 
means,  the  closest  possible  approximation  to  perfect  union 
with  the  Divine,  there  are  nevertheless  one  or  two  qualifica- 
tions to  be  made,  one  or  two  warnings,  as  in  the  case  of  all 
such  writings,  to  be  sounded.  No  one  should  read  them 
who  is  not  prepared  to  think  for  himself,  to  use  a  vigorous 
common-sense,  and  to  select  for  entire  observance  only  those 
precepts  which  commend  themselves  to  his  mind  as  being 
in  complete  accord  with  the  Scriptures  and  with  the  most 
judicious  of  other  spiritual  advisers.  Almost  everything  he 
finds  will,  we  believe,  thus  commend  itself.  But  there  will 
be  an  occasional  use  of  language  before  which  he  will  i)an8e 
and  make  a  note  of  question  or  dissent.  There  will  be 
unguarded  expressions  which  need  explanation. 

Perhaps  the  chief  words  which  he  will  be  disposed  to 
challenge  will  be  those  of  most  frequent  occurrence — self  and 
self-love.  Fenelon  does  not  use  these  terms  quite  accurately, 
and  whoever  takes  them  literally  will  be  led  into  trouble. 
Where  he  says  self-love  he  almost  always  means  selfishness, 
which,  in  our  modem  nomenclature,  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  being  the  inordinate,  excessive,  or  forbidden  love  of 
self,  such  a  regard  for  the  interests  and  rights  of  self  as 
disregards  the  interests  and  rights  of  other  people.  This 
latter  is  always  wrong,  of  course.  But  self-love,  strictly 
speaking,  is  in  itself  right,  perfectly  innocent,  and  of  great 
importance  to  retain.  It  is  essential  to  our  preservation 
and  prosperity,  one  of  the  most  vital  ingredients  in  our 
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constitution.  Fenelon,  we  think,  never  recognizes  this  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  never  seems  to  know  that  we  have  very 
important,  imperative  duties  to  self,  as  well  as  to  our 
neighbor  and  to  Ood.  Either  he  was  not  familiar  with  tiiese 
distinctions  so  common  in  ethics  now,  or  he  was  so  pro- 
foundly impressed  with  the  danger  of  overdoing  self-love 
that  he  did  not  deem  it  well  to  recognize  this  duty  at  alL 
But  that  snrely  is  a  mistake,  and  with  some  minds  tends  to 
become  a  very  harmful  one,  leading  straight  on  to  fanaticism. 
Some  exceptions  also  must  be  taken  to  a  very  few  other 
statements  of  Fenelon,  particularly  those  with  reference  to 
humility  and  silence.  He  did  not  closely  discriminate  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  former  virtue — ^very  few  writers  do. 
And  he  does  not  sufficientiy  recognize  the  fact  that  some  are 
in  great  danger  of  speaking  too  little,  that  there  are  idle 
silences  as  well  as  idle  words. 

But  flaws  of  this  sort  are  very  few  and  can  easily  be 
noted  by  him  who  thinks  as  he  reads.  The  letters  are  all 
the  better  in  that  they  demand  reflection  and  are  not  to 
be  taken  up  in  a  wooden  way  as  though  they  were  infallible. 
Properly  perused,  with  prayer  and  meditation,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  immense  service  to  the  inquiring  mind  and  the 
devotional  spirit.  There  is  nothing  better  as  a  stimulus  to 
those  with  lofty  aspirations  seeking  for  guidance  as  to  how 
best  they  may  reach  the  heights. 

We  must  confine  our  extracts  to  a  much  smaller  space 
than  we  would  like,  but  they  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  reader  for  the  feast  to  be  found  in 
the  volumes  which  he  can  easily  procure. 

''A  life  of  faith  produces  two  things:  First,  it  enables 
us  to  see  God  in  everything;  secondly,  it  holds  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  readiness  for  whatever  may  be  His  will.  This 
continual,  unceasing  dependence  on  God,  this  state  of  entire 
peace  and  acquiescence  of  the  soul  in  whatever  may  happen, 
is  the  true,  silent  martyrdom  of  self.*' 
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''Peace  in  this  life  springs  from  acquiescence  even  in 
disagreeable  things,  not  in  an  exemption  from  suffering." 

^'With  the  exception  of  sin,  nothing  happens  in  this 
world  out  of  the  will  of  God.  It  is  He  who  is  the  author, 
ruler,  and  bestower  of  all:  He  has  numbered  the  hairs  of 
our  head,  tiie  leaves  of  every  tree,  the  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  drops  of  the  ocean.'' 

''Thou  causest  me  clearly  to  understand  that  Thou 
makest  use  of  the  evils  and  imperfections  of  the  creature  to 
do  the  good  which  Thou  hast  determined  beforehand.  Thou 
concealest  Thyself  under  the  importunate  visitor  who 
intrudes  upoti  the  occupation  of  thine  impatient  child,  that 
he  may  learn  not  to  be  impatient,  and  that  he  may  die  to 
the  gratification  of  being  free  to  study  or  work  as  he  pleases. 
Thou  availest  thyself  of  slanderous  tongues  to  destroy  the 
reputation  of  Thine  innocent  children,  that,  beside  their 
innocence,  they  may  offer  Thee  the  sacrifice  of  their  too 
highly  cherished  reputation.  By  the  cunning  artifices  of  the 
envious  Thou  layest  low  the  fortunes  of  those  whose  hearts 
were  too  much  set  upon  their  prosperity.  Thus  thou  merci- 
fully strewest  bitterness  over  everything  that  is  not  Thyself, 
to  the  end  that  our  hearts  formed  to  love  Thee  and  to  exist 
upon  Thy  love,  may  be,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  return  to 
Thee  by  a  want  of  satisfaction  in  everything  else.'* 

"Be  moderate  at  table,  moderate  in  speaking,  moderate 
in  expense,  moderate  in  judging,  moderate  in  your  diver- 
sions; temperate  even  in  your  wisdom  and  foresight.  It  is 
this  universal  sobriety  in  the  use  of  the  best  things  that  is 
taught  us  by  the  true  love  of  God.  We  are  neither  austere, 
nor  fretful,  nor  scrupulous,  but  have  within  ourselves  a  prin- 
ciple of  love  that  enlarges  the  heart  and  sheds  a  gentle 
influence  upon  everything:  that,  without  constraint  or  effort, 
inspires  a  delicate  apprehension  lest  we  should  displease 
God  and  that  arrests  us  if  we  are  tempted  to  do  wrong.*' 

"How  rare  it  is  to  find  a  soul  still  enough  to  hear  God 
speak.     The  least  reserve,  the  slightest  self-reflective  act, 
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the  most  imperceptible  fear  of  hearing  too  clearly  what  God 
demands,  interferes  with  the  interior  voice, 

'^True  progress  does  not  consist  in  a  mnltitnde  of 
riews,  nor  in  ansterities,  trouble,  and  strife;  it  is  simply 
willing  nothing  and  everything,  without  reservation  and 
without  choice,  cheerfully  performing  every  day^s  journey 
as  Providence  appoints  it  for  us,  finding  everything  in  the 
present  moment,  and  suffering  God,  who  does  everjrthing, 
to  do  His  pleasure  in  and  by  us  without  the  slightest 
resistance.  0  how  happy  is  he  Who  has  attained  to  this 
state,  and  how  full  of  good  things  is  his  soul  when  it 
appears  emptied  of  everything/^ 

''Live,  as  it  were,  on  trust;  all  that  iis  in  you,  and  all 
that  you  are,  is  only  loaned  you;  make  use  of  it  according 
to  the  will  of  Him  who  lends  it,  but  never  regard  it  for  a 
moment  as  your  own.  Herein  consists  true  self-abandon- 
ment; it  is  this  spirit  of  self -divesting,  this  use  of  ourselves 
and  of  ours  with  a  single  eye  to  the  movements  of  God  who 
alone  is  the  true  proprietor  of  His  creatures.  You  may 
be  exercised  in  self-renunciation  in  every  event  of  every 
day.'' 

''Whoever  will  refuse  nothing  which  comes  in  the  order 
of  God,  and  seek  nothing  out  of  that  order,  need  never 
fear  to  finish  his  day's  work  without  partaking  of  the  cross 
of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  an  indispensable  Providence  for 
crosses  as  well  as  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  they  are  a 
part  of  our  daily  bread;  God  will  never  suffer  it  to  faiL'^ 

"The  best  rule  we  can  ever  adopt  is  to  receive  equally, 
and  with  the  same  submission,  everything  that  God  sends 
us  during  the  day,  both  within  and  witiiout.  They  must  be 
received  because  God  sends  them,  and  not  because  they  are 
agreeable  to  our  own  feelings;  they  are  to  be  used  like  any 
other  medicine  without  self-complacency,  without  attach- 
ment to  them,  and  without  appropriation.  We  must  accept 
them  but  not  hold  on  to  them,  so  that  when  God  sees  fit  to 
withdraw  them  we  may  neitiier  be  dejected  nor  discouraged. '* 
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**True  virtue  and  pure  love  reside  in  the  will  alone. 
The  question  is  not,  what  is  the  state  of  our  feelings  f  bnt, 
what  is  the  condition  of  our  willf  Let  us  will  to  have 
whatever  we  have,  and  not  to  have  whatever  we  have  not/* 

^'The  interior  life  is  the  beginning  of  the  blessed  peace 
of  the  saints,  who  eternally  cry  Amen,  Amen.  We  adore, 
we  praise,  we  bless  God  in  everything.  There  are  no  longer 
any  evils;  for  even  the  most  terrible  that  can  come  upon 
us  work  together  for  our  good.  Can  the  suffering  that  God 
designs  to  purify  us  and  make  us  worthy  of  Himself  be 
called  an  evil  f 

**One  of  the .  principles  in  the  doctrines  of  holy  living 
is  that  we  should  not  be  premature  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  the  process  of  inward  crucifixion  is  complete,  and  that 
our  abandonment  to  God  is  without  any  reservation  what- 
ever. The  act  of  consecration  may  be  sincere ;  but  the  reality 
of  the  consecration  in  the  full  extent  to  which  we  suppose 
it  to  exist,  and  which  may  properly  be  described  as  entire 
self-renunciation,  can  be  known  only  when  God  has  applied 
the  appropriate  tests.  The  trial  will  show  whether  we  are 
wholly  the  Lord's.  Those  who  prematurely  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  so,  expose  themselves  to  great  illusion 
and  injury. '* 

'* Discouragement  is  not  a  fruit  of  humility  but  of  pride; 
nothing  can  be  worse.'' 

*'God  does  not  so  much  regard  our  actions  as  the 
motive  of  love  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  pliability 
of  our  wills  to  His." 

*' Neither  in  His  gracious  nor  providential  dealings  does 
God  work  a  miracle  lightly.  It  would  be  as  great  a  wonder 
to  see  a  person  full  of  self  become  in  a  moment  dead  to 
all  self-interest  and  all  sensitiveness  as  it  would  be  to  see  a 
slumbering  infant  wake  in  the  morning  a  fully  developed 
man." 

*'No  matter  what  cross  may  overwhelm  the  true  child 
of  God  he  wills  everything  that  happens  and  would  not  have 
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anything  removed  which  his  Father  appoints;  the  more  he 
loves  God  the  more  is  he  filled  with  content;  and  the  most 
stringent  perfection  far  from  being  a  burden,  only  renders 
his  yoke  the  lighter/' 

**  Perfection  is  easily  tolerant  of  the  imperfections  of 
others.  If  we  were  faultless  we  should  not  be  so  much 
annoyed  by  the  defects  of  those  with  whom  we  associate.  It 
is  a  sensitive  self-love  that  cannot  forgive  the  self-love  of 
others.  There  is  nothing  so  vexatious  as  the  collisions 
between  one  excessive  self-love  and  another  still  more 
violent  and  sensitive.  The  defects  of  our  neighbors  inter- 
fere with  our  own.  It  is  only  imperfection  that  complains 
of  what  is  imperfect.*' 

**Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  get  excited  by  what  is  said 
about  you.  Let  the  world  talk.  Do  you  strive  to  do  the 
will  of  God;  as  for  that  of  men,  you  could  never  succeed 
in  doing  it  to  their  satisfaction,  and  it  is  not  worth  the 
pains.  Let  the  water  flow  beneath  the  bridge.  Let  men 
be  men,  that  is  to  say,  weak,  vain,  inconsistent,  unjust,  false, 
and  presumptuous;  let  the  world  be  the  world  still;  you 
cannot  prevent  it.  Let  every  one  follow  his  own  inclination 
and  habits;  you  cannot  recast  them,  and  the  best  course  is 
to  let  them  be  as  they  are  and  bear  with  them.  Do  not  be 
vexed  at  what  people  say.  A  little  silence,  peace,  and  com- 
munion with  God  will  compensate  you  for  all  the  injustice 
of  men.  We  must  love  our  fellow-beings  without  depending 
upon  their  friendship.  They  leave  us,  they  return,  and 
they  go  from  us  again.  Let  them  go  or  come;  it  is  the 
feather  blown  about  by  the  wind.  Fix  your  attention  upon 
God  alone.  It  is  He  alone,  who,  through  them,  consoles 
or  afflicts  you.  Speak,  move,  act  in  peace,  as  if  you  were 
in  prayer.  Do  everything  without  eagerness,  as  if  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Endeavor  to  acquire  a  habit  of  looking  to 
the  light  within  you;  then  all  your  life  will  gradually 
become  a  prayer." 

Maldxn,  Mass. 
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BIBLE   STUDY   PROGRAMS 

By  WiLBERT  W.  White 
THE    EPISTLE    TO    THE    HEBREWS 

The  chief  end  of  these  Bible  study  programs  is  to  direct 
and  to  stimulate  the  reader  to  find  results  for  himself.  We 
have  many  requests  for  guidance  in  home  study.  Our  desire 
is  to  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
the  Book  of  books  more  perfectly. 

This  is  our  fourth  outline  study.  In  our  last  we 
referred  to  that  sentence  of  Dr.  Stanley  Hall  about  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  books. 
May  we  here  quote  a  sentence  by  F,  W.  Maurice,  found  in 
his  Prophets  and  Kings.  He  says:  ** There  is,  I  conceive, 
in  every  prophecy  which  God  has  intended  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  men,  a  leading  thought  which  forces  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  a  serious  reader  almost  without  his  knowing  it*^ 

We  think  the  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
strikingly  illustrates  this  statement  of  Maurice.  No  one 
will  be  surprised  at  our  leaving  the  Old  Testament  after  the 
three  studies  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus  for  a  dip 
into  this  great  New  Testament  conmientary  on  the  Old — this 
account  of  the  New  Exodus  under  Jesus  our  Great  High 
Priest,  who  is  also  a  Prophet  like  unto  Moses  and  yet  more 
than  Moses,  and  also  King  of  Israel,  even  the  great  Shep- 
herd of  the  sheep,  the  Leader  of  Joseph  like  a  flock. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  present  at  present  an  exhaustive 
plan  for  the  Study  of  Hebrews.  We  trust  the  diagram  may 
challenge  thought  and  stimulate  frequent  readings  and  close 
study  of  the  Epistle. 

It  would  be  well  for  many  to  number  the  thirty-seven 
paragraphs  found  in  the  Epistle  according  to  the  American 
Revised  Version,  and  to  read  and  study  by  paragraphs. 
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Try  also  to  give  titles  to  these.  See  what  yon  could  do 
with  such  titles  as  the  following  for  the  first  seven 
paragraphs : 

1.  Purification. 

2.  Salvation. 

3.  Propitiation. 

4.  Provocation. 

5.  Foundation. 

6.  Confession. 

7.  Supplications. 

Or,  perhaps  titles  like  these  would  be  preferred  by 
some: 

1.  Angels. 

2.  Mount  Sinai. 

3.  Brethren. 

4.  Moses. 

5.  Joshua. 

6.  Throne  of  Grace. 

7.  Aaron. 

Remember  that  the  securing  of  titles  to  paragraphs 
comes  most  satisfactorily  as  a  rule  after  a  somewhat 
thorough  grasp  of  the  thought  of  the  same. 

Practice  reading  over  a  paragraph  and  then  attempting 
to  state  in  your  own  words  its  substance.  Seek  to  note 
relations  of  ideas  to  each  other,  and  try  to  observe  the 
relation  of  the  paragraph  as  a  whole  to  the  movement  of 
the  book  as  a  whole. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  some  to  take  two  cheap  testaments 
and  cutting  up  the  Epistle  into  paragraphs,  to  practice 
piecing  the  parts  together  without  aid  of  chapter  numbers 
or  marginal  indications  of  any  sort. 

Readers  are  invited  to  report  whether  these  studies 
are  meeting  a  real  need,  and  to  offer  suggestions  how  we 
may  make  more  helpful  our  department  for  teaching  the 
Bible  itself.  Tell  us  what  you  would  like  and  we  shall  see 
what  we  can  do  to  help. 
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In  the  meantjiney  in  the  study  of  this  Epistle  of  the 
present  Saviour,  allow  yourself  to  rest  more  fully  than  ever 
in  tiie  glorious  fact  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  that 
in  His  name  is  preached  forgiveness  of  sins;  that  He  takes 
up  His  residence  within  us  and  Himself  writes  His  law  in 
our  hearts.  Thus  are  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant  ours 
if  we  will  but  by  faith  receive  them. 


STUDIES   IN    GENESIS 

The  writer  of  these  words  confesses  that  he  is  by  no 
means  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  whole  Sunday 
School  world  in  the  book  of  Genesis  for  half  a  year.  Perhaps 
it  is  all  right,  but  tiiat  means  one-fourteenth  of  a  seven-year 
cycle  for  the  entire  Bible. 

Could  not  collateral  reading  of  much  material  like  that 
found  in  Genesis  be  introduced  in  connection  with  a  more 
detailed  study  of  certain  other  portions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
comparatively  more  fertile! 

Since,  however,  so  much  time  has  been  allotted  to 
Genesis,  will  not  all  teachers  who  read  these  lines  be  most 
careful  to  avoid  getting  tangled  in  the  multitude  of  curious 
questions  which  may  be  raised  about  Genesis.  To  do  this, 
keep  all  the  while  in  full  sight  of  the  wonderful  teaching 
about  God  found  in  this  book.  You  will  appreciate  this  the 
more  as  you  ask  yourself  about  the  general  beliefs  and 
customs  of  the  world  as  a  whole  in  the  times  out  of  which 
this  Old  Testament  came. 

For  my  part,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  account  for  the 
teaching  about  God  which  Genesis  contains,  on  any  other 
assumption  than  that  of  Divine  revelation. 
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Will  you  therefore  consider  again  what  Oenesis  teaches : 

1.  The  God  of  Adam. 

2.  The  God  of  Noah. 

3.  The  God  of  Abraham. 

4.  The  God  of  Isaac. 

5.  The  God  of  Jacob. 

6.  The  God  of  Joseph. 

May  we  review  here  the  following  characteristics  of 
the  God  of  Abraham  f 

1.  He  is  a  God  who  takes  the  initiative  with  man, 
coming  all  the  way  to  man,  instead  of  requiring 
man  to  go  first  to  Him.  This  latter  is  the 
pagan  conception  of  God. 

2.  He  is  the  living,  personal  God. 

3.  He  is  a  God  who  hears  prayer. 

4.  He  is  a  God  who  tells  His  secrets  to  His  friends. 

5.  He  is  a  God  who  tests  His  friends. 

6.  He  is  a  God  whom  to  serve  requires  denial  of 
self  and  absolutely  loyal  obedience. 

7.  He  is  a  God  who  knows  our  frame,  and  gives 
strength  according  to  our  need. 

8.  He  is  a  God  of  large  and  beneficent  designs. 
Do  be  careful,  teacher,  and  student  as  well,  in  this  study 

of  Genesis,  about  getting  things  out  of  proportion  and 
magnifying  questions  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
Be  content  to  allow  many  problems  to  remain  unsolved. 
Only  be  sure  not  to  miss  the  great  and  purifying 
teaching  about  this  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  To 
Joseph  in  Egypt  this  God  was  an  ever  present  power  for 
victory  over  sin,  as  witnessed  by  his  exclamation  in  the 
moment  of  temptation:  **How  shall  I  do  this  great 
wickedness  and  sin  against  Godf " 

The  God  of  Genesis   is  bent  on   destroying   sin,  and 
helping  the  sinner  to  do  so.    Never  forget  that. 
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FROM  THE  EXCHANGE  TABLE 

The  initial  number  of  the  Constructive  Quarterly  has 
appeared.  It  is  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
New  York,  and  may  be  described  best  in  the  language  of  its 
introduction:  **The  plan  is  to  bring  together  members  of 
all  communions  who  will  write  constructively  of  the  Chris- 
tianity they  profess  and  practice  in  order  that  others  may 
know  their  communion  as  they  themselves  would  desire  to 
have  it  known.''  While  the  enterprise  is  an  experiment,  tiie 
purpose  is  a  lofty  one,  and  if  successfully  carried  out  the 
Quarterly  should  contribute  much  to  the  growing  spirit  of 
good  will  and  co-operation  among  the  churches,  as  well  as 
to  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge.  Controversy  often 
results  from  a  lack  of  clear  definition,  as  has  been  remarked, 
hence  this  publication  should  tend  to  lessen  controversy  as 
well  as  to  remove  its  asperities  by  giving  all  parties  the 
opportunity  of  clearly  and  fully  defining  their  positions  and 
views.  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant  are  all  represented 
in  the  pages  of  this  opening  number.  From  an  article  upon 
The  Awakening  of  American  Protestantism,  by  Dr.  Shailer 
Mathews,  we  quote  some  earnest  sentences.  In  referring  to 
the  dangers  confronting  Protestantism  in  America,  Dr. 
Mathews  says : 

A  second  danger  to  which  Protestantism — ^particularly  pro- 
gressive  Protestantism — ^m  America  is  exposed  is  that  its  churches 
shall  become  mere  agents  of  social  service.  There  are  many  people 
who,  in  reaction  from  extreme  orthodoxy,  have  come  to  feel  that 
the  sole  business  of  the  church  is  to  push  social  reform.  This  danger 
is  particularly  strong  in  America  just  now  because  social  workers 
have  come  to  see  that  the  church  instead  of  being  hostile  to  their 
ideals  is  the  greatest  force  by  which  thdr  ideals  can  be  put  into 
operation.  Such  a  valuing  of  the  church  brings  no  small  satisfaction 
to  those  of  us  who  have  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  social  significance 
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of  the  spiritiial  life.  But  we  cannot  let  social  service  take  the  place 
of  God.  People  cannot  be  amused  into  conscientiousness.  Picnics 
are  not  the  equivalents  of  prayer  meetings,  and  Sunday  School  base- 
ball leagues  have  not  yet  developed  into  revivals.  It  was  natural  in 
a  period  of  awakening  and  transition  that  men  should  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  church  ought  to  stand  for  every  good  cause. 
It  was  ea^y  to  forget  that  society  will  organize  institutions  for  each 
newly  realized  need.  But  even  those  of  us  who  feel  most  deeply  the 
social  obligations  of  Christianity  see  that  a  church  as  an  institution 
does  not  have  the  same  field  of  responsibility  as  Christian  indi- 
viduals. These  last  may  be  organized  in  a  great  variety  of  institu- 
tions, each  of  which  performs  some  particular  function  set  by  the 
division  of  labor  in  our  world.  Church  leaders  can  delegate  to 
these  institutions  certain  duties  but  they  cannot  delegate  the  duties 
of  spiritual  parentage,  A  Protestant  church  cannot  be  an  ethical 
orphem  asylum;  it  must  be  a  home  in  which  souls  are  bom  into 
newness  of  life.  We  want  efficiency  in  organization  and  in  activity. 
We  want  our  ministers  to  be  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  in 
politics  and  in  industrial  reform,  quick  to  come  to  the  championship 
of  overworked  women  in  factories  and  the  rescue  of  little  children 
who  are  giving  up  their  lives  that  the  cost  of  production  may  be 
kept  low.  We  want  the  message  from  the  pulpit  to  be  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  our  modem  thinking.  But  most  of  all  does  American 
Protestantism  need  a  spiritual  passion,  a  contagious  faith  in  the 
supremacy  of  Cknl's  spiritual  order  and  an  alarm  at  the  misery 
that  waits  on  sin.  From  many  a  community  there  is  already  rising 
a  cry  for  elemental  religion.  With  all  their  scientific  and  business 
success  American  laymen  are  asserting  that  they  want  to  be  assured 
of  Gk>d  and  immortality  and  the  worth  of  righteousness.  They 
want  companionship  in  spiritual  loneliness,  comfort  in  hours  of 
pain,  courage  in  moments  of  moral  wavering.  Their  souls  are 
athirst  for  the  Unknown  and  they  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
save  the  water  that  comes  from  the  River  of  Qod.  If  the  awakening 
of  Protestantism  were  to  mean  simply  a  renslScence  of  ethics  or  a 
sort  of  bescriptured  positivism,  American  society  would  be 
defrauded.  When  it  as^  for  the  bread  of  life,  it  will  not  be  satis- 
fied with  treatises  on  eugenics. 
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THE  SUMMER  TERM— July  9  to  August  5 


Thx  Bible  Teachers  Traming  School  annoonces  its  second  Summer 
Term.  A  variety  of  courses  is  offered  and  a  strong  teaching  staff  is 
provided.  The  same  kind  of  woric  which  is  done  during  the  regular 
school  year  will  characterize  that  offered  in  the  summer.  It  is  believed 
that  many  who  read  this  announcement  will  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afforded.  If  you  yourself  cannot  attend,  perhiqps 
you  may  be  able  to  suggest  the  name  of  a  friend  who  would  like  to  do 
so.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  announcements  to  any  whose  addresses 
may  be  forwarded. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Bdlb  Study  :    Five  main  courses  in  the  English  Bible  are  offered 
as  follows : 

The  Exegesis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  from  a  Homi- 
letic  Standpoint — ^Professor  James  C.  Stout,  July  9-18. 

Early  Prophecy  and  the  Book  of  Amos — ^Dr.  William  Hoge 
Marquess,  July  9-22. 

Studies  in  Jeremiah— Dr.  Wilbert  W.  White,  July  21-31, 

Studies  in  the  Gospel  by  John— Dr.  Wilbert  W.  White. 
August  1-5. 

The  Gospel  by  Matthew — ^Miss  Caroline  L.  Palmer,  July  23 — 
August  5. 

BmuGAL  Theoloot:    Dr.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet  will  give  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  the  Department  of  Biblical  Theology  as  follows : 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament- 
July  9-15. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  in  the  New  Testament — July 
27— August  5. 

BiEUOious  Pedagogy  :    Two  courses  are  offered  in  this  department 
as  follows : 

Adolescence  and  Character  Building— Dr.  Robert  WeUa 
Veach,  July  9-22. 

Principles  of  Religious  Pedagogy— Pr.  Johtt  A.  Wood,  July 
23— August  5. 
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MissiONARr  Efficiknct:  a  series  of  lectures  on  Ethnic  Faiths 
will  be  giyen  by  Dr.  William  I.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  America.  Lectures  will  be  given 
by  other  specialists  on  the  Medical,  Educational,  Financial,  and 
Evangelistic  Aspects  of  Missionary  Efficiency. 

Phonetics  and  Languaob  Study  :  This  department  is  intended 
especially  for  candidates  for  the  foreign  missionary  field.  Professor 
Thomas  F.  Cummings,  the  author  of  The  Phonetic  Inductive  Method, 
and  whose  leadership  in  this  department  is  generally  recognized,  will 
be  present  throughout  the  entire  session.  He  will  offer  courses  both 
in  Phonetics  and  Language  Method  and  will  be  available  for  special 
private  consultation. 

Professor  Cummings  has  spent  six  months  of  the  past  year  in 
Euroi>e  and  in  the  Far  East  in  special  study  and  observation.  His 
work  in  Korea,  China,  and  Japan  has  been  highly  appreciated  by 
leading  missionaries. 

EvANOELiSTio  WoRK  AND  Mbthod:  This  department  will  be  in 
charge,  as  before,  of  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Smith,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
New  Yoi*  Evangelistic  Committee  work  for  the  summer.  Dr.  Agide 
Pirazzini,  the  Director  of  the  Italian  Department  of  the  Bible  Teachers 
Training  School,  will  be  associated  with  Dr.  Smith  in  this  department. 

A  course  in  Hebrew  for  beginners  will  be  given,  provided  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  students  desire  the  same.  This  course  will  consist  of 
five  hours  a  week  throughout  the  entire  session,  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Marquess  and  Dr.  White. 

A  similar  course  in  New  Testament  Greek  will  be  offered;  also  an 
Advanced  Course  in  Greek  Exegesis.  These  on  condition  that  ten 
I>er8ons  apply  for  each  course. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  ample  opportunity  is  here 
afforded  to  the  Minister,  the  Missionary,  the  Christian  Association 
Secretary,  the  Sunday  School  Worker  and  others  for  thorough-going 
summer  study.  Credit  will  be  given  for  all  work  done  and  will  be 
recorded  for  the  benefit  of  any  desiring  to  take  courses  during  the 
year. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  incidental  advantages  of 
a  sojourn  in  New  York  City.  Supplementary  circular  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Address: 

DR.   ROBERT   WELLS  VEACM,  Dean  of  Summer  Term 
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EDITORIAL 

Thb  study  of  language  yields  to  the  persistent  scholar 
treasures  that  are  unsuspected  by  the  superficial  student,  to 
whom  it  is  apt  to  be  only  a  bugbear.  As  the  experiences 
of  the  years  become  richer  and  deeper  one  comes  to  have 
a  growing  appreciation  of  the  power  of  language  to  express 
life.  To  the  gifted  it  becomes  a  fine  and  delicate  instrument 
to  sound  **the  still  sad  music  of  humanity.'*  But  it  offers 
more  than  literature  only;  it  is  the  record  of  human  thought, 
and  in  its  very  forms  an  adjunct  to  history  and  a  key  to  the 
intellectual  processes  of  generations  that  have  long  been 
dust.  Dr.  Boyd,  in  his  excellent  article  on  semantics,  shows 
how  alluring  may  become  the  tracing  of  a  word.  Ideas  seem 
always  to  have  outnumbered  words,  so  that  one  word  has 
had  to  serve  many  ideas,  as  appears  in  his  paper;  and 
there  is  a  certain  element  of  romance  in  tracing  the  ancestry 
of  words  back  to  their  original  forms  and  significance. 
Incidentally  Dr.  Boyd  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  wealth  of 
interest  there  may  be  in  any  subject  when  it  is  sounded  to 
its  depths. 

The  relation  of  the  Bible  to  the  public  schools  has  long 
been  a  vexatious  question  though  not  necessarily  a  complex 
one.  The  di£Bculties  in  the  way  of  using  in  our  public 
education  that  Book  on  which  Christian  civilization  rests  are 
more  imaginary  than  real.  As  ours  is  recognized  as  a 
Christian  state,  it  is  illogical  to  contend  that  no  use  what- 
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ever  can  be  made  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  in  onr  public 
educational  institutions  for  fear  of  offending  non-Christians 
or  provoking  friction  between  various  bodies  of  Christian 
believers*  As  Professor  Squires  indicates  in  his  article  this 
month  on  the  North  Dakota  plan,  the  Bible  should  be 
regarded  as  a  non-sectarian  book.  It  is  worth  while  to 
examine  the  plan  he  describes.  As  it  meets  its  present 
promise  of  success,  or  as  any  other  plan  proves  practical, 
the  Bible  should  be  restored  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
schools  of  those  states  that  have  dropped  it. 

Certain  t7i>es  of  young  men  have  been  described  as 
unmoral  rather  than  immoraL  By  a  similar  distinction  we 
may  say  that  multitudes  tend  to  drift  into  an  un-Christian 
rather  than  an  anti-Christian  state — ^into  a  zone  of  uncer- 
tainty, doubt,  indifference.  But  he  that  is  not  for  is  against. 
Dr.  Goodell  deals  in  his  sermon  with  this  class,  the  practical 
rather  than  intellectual  atheists.  As  he  says:  ^^The  con- 
sunung  enthusiasms  of  history  have  had  God  in  them.''  The 
great  forward  movements  that  shape  the  course  of  the  race 
have  a  burning  faith  in  something,  in  some  one,  at  the 
center.  The  individual  who  expects  to  have  spiritual  life 
must  be  concerned  with  what  he  is  to  believe,  not  with  what 
he  may  doubt  or  repudiate. 

I  have  been  tempted  lately  to  write  an  open  letter  to 
teachers  of  the  Bible  in  schools  and  colleges.  Perhaps  I 
may  get  to  it  before  long.  In  the  meantime  will  you  who 
teach  note  what  Dr.  Pirazzini  says  about  **A  Happy  Incon- 
sistency'' of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
laws  of  the  Higher  Pedagogy  (which  include  all  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense  involved  in  ordinary  pedagogy)  were 
more  generally  considered,  there  would  be  less  airing  of 
our  critical  knowledge  before  immature  classes,  with  the 
too  frequent  consequence  of  disturbance  or  even  destruction 
of  further  interest  in  religious  matters.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  the  discussion  of  moot  questions  properly  follows  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself. 
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THE  BIBLE  AS  A  WHOLE 
A  PLBA  for  a  shorter  Bible  to  be  used  in  the  home,  school, 
and  church  is  made  by  Bev.  B.  F,  Beazell,  D.  D.,  in  the 
Independent  for  March  27,  1913.  Dr.  Beazell  is  a  Methodist 
Episcopal  clergyman  who  is  greatly  interested  in  the 
religious  education  of  the  young. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  this  question.  We  take  this  occasion,  however,  to  say 
that  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  favor  encouraging  even 
the  youngsters  to  have  possession  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  We  believe  that  the  advantages 
sought  by  Dr.  Beazell  would  be  secured  by  wise  guidance 
in  the  direction  of  selected  readings  together  with  compre- 
hensive presentation  of  the  times  out  of  which  the  Bible 
came  and  attention  to  location  of  these  selected  portions 
where  they  belong  in  the  general  scheme. 

We  should  like  to  see  a  plan  for  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
which  would  begin  with  the  youngest  children  and  continue 
on  to  mature  life,  so  arranged  that  the  early  part  would 
remain  as  a  foundation  for  the  superstructure  to  follow. 
We  should  like  nothing  put  into  the  minds  of  the  children 
which  would  need  to  be  taken  out  afterwards.  The  story 
with  the  precept,  the  picture  and  the  song  are  the  chief 
vehicles  for  the  conmiunication  of  truth  in  the  earlier  stages. 
The  biography  follows  and  then  the  history  with  the  system 
at  last.  Should  all  the  teachers  from  the  elementary  grade 
to  the  higher  grades  be  instructed  in  the  general  plan,  they 
could  in  their  training  of  the  various  grades  fit  into  the  one 
comprehensive  outline  and  thus  the  end  desired  would  be 
secured. 

In  these  days  when  there  is  such  a  demand  for  original 
sources,  when  there  is  such  a  disposition  to  go  back  to  look 
into  the  setting  of  things,  we  should  have  the  Bible  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us  as  nearly  as  possible.  We  believe  that 
there  would  be  much  more  loss  than  gain  in  any  abridgment 
by  any  council  or  individual.    Abundant  opportunity  is  now 
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given  for  the  study  of  any  book  of  the  Bible  by  itself,  as  the 
Bible  societies  are  publishing  individual  books  and  selections 
from  the  Scriptures.  Then  these  are  in  the  Bible  as  it  is,  and 
we  should  not  forget  that  as  great  a  pedagogical  authority 
as  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  by 
books  must  be  absolutely  fundamental  to  all  other  study 
of  it.  Moreover,  there  are  many  Bible  story  books,  some 
of  which  are  very  excellent. 

The  other  day  our  twelve-year-old  son,  who  has  been 
for  several  years  accustomed  to  handling  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  and  who  with  his  mother  recently  has  been  working 
out  a  diagram  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  chapter  by  chapter, 
was  given  a  very  attractive  volume  containing  pictures  and 
selections  from  the  Old  Testament  according  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  author  thought  suitable  to  the  child.  The 
boy,  after  examining  this  book  for  a  time,  remarked: 
** Mother,  this  mixes  me  all  up.*'  For  our  part,  we  advocate 
the  use  of  the  whole  Bible  as  a  whole,  even  with  children. 
The  great,  pressing,  present  need  is  an  army  of  teachers  of 
the  Bible  who  possess  skill  to  use  it  as  a  whole  with  the 
children. 

The  writer  must  be  permitted  to  drop  the  **  editorial 
we''  from  this  point  on  as  he  presents  his  convictions  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  and  the  great  need 
just  now  in  the  world  of  wise  guidance  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible  as  a  whole. 

I  have  lately  read  my  friend  Dr.  David  G.  Wylie's 
article  on  Essential  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  He  enumer- 
ates the  following  as  essential: 

The  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  virgin  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  sacrificial  death  of  Christ. 

The  bodily  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 

The  supernatural  in  the  Bible  and  the  life  of  Jesus. 

I  have  not  copied  these  to  comment  upon  them,  but 
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rather  as  an  introduction  to  expressing  the  belief  that  there 
is  urgent  need  of  a  Christian  conservation  movement  which 
shall  have  as  its  chief  feature  putting  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
where  it  belongs  in  the  early  education  as  well  as  in  the 
later  life  of  our  children.  Only  by  this  means  are  we  going 
to  diminish  the  cry  for  a  minimum  creed. 

The  mountains  of  holy  Scripture  are  being  divested  of 
their  forests.  Floods  of  infidelity  and  arid  wastes  in  spirit- 
ual life  are  fast  following.  I  repeat,  we  need  a  Christian 
conservation  movement  There  must  be  a  return  to  the 
study  of  the  whole  Bible  as  a  whole  which  will  lead  to 
conviction  on  the  part  of  many  now  in  great  doubt  and 
distress,  that  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  true.  It  was  by  this 
means  that  I  myself  have  been  brought  out  of  great  uncer- 
tainty to  deep  conviction.  You  will  not  wonder  therefore 
that  I  write  earnestly. 

If  there  is  not  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  accepting 
the  message  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole  as  supernatural,  I  for 
one  have  no  particular  interest  in  studying  or  teaching  it. 
Liet  its  trees  be  cut  down.  If  its  message  in  its  entirety  as 
the  Bible  itself  interprets  itself  and,  if  you  please,  corrects 
itself — ^if  I  say,  there  is  not  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
accepting  the  message  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  as  a  unique 
revelation  from  God  Himself,  then  there  is  no  future  for  us. 
Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,  if  the  dead  are 
not  raised.  Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  in  the 
Gospel  which  I  insist  is  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  the  quest 
is  vain.  The  church  of  Christ  has  accepted  the  apostolic 
teaching  concerning  God  and  Christ  and  this  as  a  whole  is 
true  or  as  a  whole  it  is  false. 

Let  not  the  issue  be  obscured.  It  is  the  message  as  a 
whole  with  which  we  must  deal.  We  always  lose  vantage 
when  we  allow  limitation  to  this  miracle  or  that,  to  this 
doctrine  or  that,  in  our  defense  of  the  Gospel.  Each  part 
is  to  be  considered  in  its  setting.  Reasons  which  appear 
cogent  against  a  doctrine  or  a  statement  in  isolation  are 
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without  weight  in  the  light  of  the  context.  The  context  here 
is  Genesis  to  Bevelatioiu 

Let  ns  not  permit  any  one  to  confuse  ns  as  to  the  issue. 
It  is  not:  Is  this  doctrine  or  is  that  doctrine  tmef  It  is 
rather:  Is  the  Bible  as  a  whole  true  or  is  it  not  tmef  For 
the  Bible  contains  a  system  which  as  a  whole  is  either  tme 
or  false.  Has  God  given  a  special,  unique,  supematurali 
Divine  revelation  or  has  He  not  done  sot  That  is  the 
question.  If  He  has  given  such  a  revelation,  it  is  in  the 
Bible,  and  I  repeat  it,  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  true  or  it 
is  as  a  whole  false. 

Let  me  explain  exactly  what  I  mean.  In  doing  so  I 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  domg  what  I  am  continually 
advocating  to  be  the  thing  to  do  to  bring  about  belief  that 
the  Bible  is  of  distinctly  supernatural  origin  according  to 
its  own  repeated  allegation,  viz.:  I  proceed  to  study  the 
Bible  itself.  It  is  its  own  best  defender.  What  is  the  Bible  f 
It  is  a  collection  of  threescore  and  six  booklets,  each  of 
which  is  distinct  and  unique;  each  coming  from  a  specific 
situation  and  having  a  distinct  aim  and  message.  What  do 
these  sixty-six  booklets,  whidi  ^^by  a  happy  solecism,"  since 
the  thirteenth  century  have  been  called  the  Bible— what  do 
they  teach f  They  '^principally  teach  what  man  is  to  believe 
concerning  God  and  what  duty  Gk>d  requires  of  man.''  To 
elucidate  this  and  interpret  it,  we  say:  The  Bible  teaches 
that  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
through  Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord,  is  the 
Redeemer  from  sin  and  destruction,  and  that  therefore  man 
is  under  obligation  to  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his 
heart  and  mind  and  strength  and  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
Recall  the  words  of  Exodus  20— "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  and  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me.'' 

This  article  will  become  too  long  if  I  stay  to  give 
more  than  a  hint  further.     Ridicule  it  as  many  may,  the 
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Bible  presents  a  system  of  trath  which,  considering  the 
varions  sources  of  the  parts  of  the  Bible,  is  inexplicable 
except  on  the  hypothesis  of  its  supernatural  origin. 
Acceptance  of  its  message  in  obedience  thereto  proves  the 
hypothesis. 

li^th  what  has  been  said  above  about  the  Redeemer, 
note  what  the  Apostle  says  in  1  Corinthians,  15.  Nowhere 
is  he  more  positive  in  making  the  issue  about  the  truth  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  **Your  faith  is  vain,*'  said 
he,  **if  Christ  be  not  risen.    Ye  are  yet  in  your  sins.'' 

Sins  is  the  word  I  wish  to  note  here.  In  the  Bible  as 
a  whole  the  following  ideas  are  inseparable:  Man,  sin, 
bondage,  redemption,  mercy,  forgiveness,  repentance,  life, 
obedience.  See  if  you  can  find  in  human  thought  or  philoso- 
phy the  two  ideas — forgiveness  and  justice — ^together.  But 
they  are  natural  in  the  supernatural  thought  of  the  Bible. 
**He  is  just  and  righteous  to  forgive."  Men  talk  of  God's 
mercy  when  they  think  of  forgiveness;  the  Bible  speaks  of 
justice. 

See  how  Paul  begins  his  famous  fifteenth  chapter  to  the 
Corinthians.  I  paraphrase:  You  will  remember  that  when 
I  was  with  you,  the  first  thing  I  told  you  was  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He 
rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures.  Later  in  the  chapter 
he  speaks  of  the  Lord's  return  to  earth. 

I  return  to  the  thesis,  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  true  or  as 
a  whole  it  is  false. 

I  am  on  a  fast  express  as  I  write.  This  train  is  doing 
the  work  for  which  it  was  made.  There  are  some  scratches 
on  the  woodwork  and  some  dust  is  on  the  windows,  and  if 
we  should  stop  the  train  and  take  it  to  pieces  I  should  not 
wonder  if  more  or  less  fault  could  be  found  with  it.  We 
may  be  sure  that  if  we  were  all  off  here  in  the  country 
critically  examining  the  wheels  and  bolts  of  this  train,  as 
some  are  now  examining  the  joints  and  curves  of  the  Bible, 
it  would  be  late  next  week  before  we  could  reach  the  next 
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station.  The  Bible,  too,  is  doing  the  work  for  which  it  was 
made  whenever  it  is  given  half  a  ohanoe,  and  the  Bible 
as  a  whole  is  tme. 

I  add,  only  those  who  take  the  Bible  as  a  whole  as  true 
and  faithfully  follow  its  prescription  for  a  holy  life,  are 
properly  accredited  as  its  critics.  What  is  the  verdict  of 
snch  critics  f    It  is  that  the  Bible  is  tme. 

To  conclnde — the  Creeds  of  Christendom  in  their  con- 
sensus are  a  good  general  guide  to  what  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  teaches.  They  have  not  copied  each  other — ^rather 
each  has  come  out  of  the  life  of  the  church  of  Christ  as  the 
Scriptures  have  thrown  light  on  the  truth  of  God. 

The  Apostles'  Creed  is  the  best  short  confession  of  faith 
of  which  I  know.  It  is  an  admirable  and  concise  summary 
of  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  set  forth  in  the 
Scriptures.  Personally  I  accept  its  every  statement  as  his- 
torically interpreted,  and  this  is  the  position  of  our  SchooL 
Let  others  do  as  they  will,  as  for  us,  the  Bible  has  been 
tested  sufficiently.  We  propose  to  use  it  and  to  teach  others 
how  to  use  it. 

I  would  commend  the  Theological  Trilateral,  the  Chris- 
tological  Quadrilateral,  and  the  Anthropological  Quinque- 
lateral  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a  comprehensive  setting 
forth  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  I  earnestly 
exhort  the  lovers  of  our  Lord  throughout  the  whole  world 
faithfully  to  study  the  Bible  as  a  whole  in  order  to  know 
whether  these  things  are  so. 

Bemember,  if  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  true  (and  if  it  is 
true  at  all  it  is  true  as  a  whole),  then  all  these  things  are 
true. 

By  the  Theological  Trilateral  of  the  Apostles'  Creed 
I  mean : 

God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  Heaven  and 

Earth. 
Jesus  Christ  His  only  Son  our  Lord. 
The  Holy  Ghost 
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By  the  Christological  Quadrilateral  I  mean : 
The  Incarnation. 
The  Atonement 
The  Besnrrection. 

The  Personal  Second  Advent  of  the  Eternal  Son 
of  God. 

By  the  Anthropological  Qninquelateral  I  mean: 
The  Holy  Catholic  Chnrch. 
The  Communion  of  Saints. 
The  Forgiveness  of  Sins. 
The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
The  Life  Everlasting. 

FLOODS   AND   FIRE 

Bobert  Louis  Stevenson   in  Reflections   and  Remarks   on 
Human  Life  says: 

I  eannot  forgive  Qod  for  the  suffering  of  others;  when  I  look  abroad 
upon  His  world  and  behold  its  cruel  destinies,  I  turn  from  Him  with  disaffection; 
nor  do  I  eoneeive  that  He  will  blame  me  for  the  impulse.  But  when  I  consider 
mj  own  fates,  I  grow  conscious  of  His  gentle  dealing;  I  see  Him  chastise  with 
helpful  blows,  I  feel  His  stripes  to  be  caresses;  and  this  knowledge  is  mj 
eomfort  which  recondlee  me  to  the  world.  All  those  whom  I  now  pitj  with 
indignation  are,  perhaps,  not  less  fatherly  dealt  with  than  mjself.  *  *  *  If 
I  from  mj  spj  hole,  looking  with  purblind  ejes  upon  the  least  part  of  a  fraction 
of  the  universe,  jet  perceive  in  mj  own  destiny  some  broken  evidences  of  a 
plan  and  some  signals  of  an  overruling  goodness;  shall  I,  then,  be  so  mad  as  to 
complain  that  aU  cannot  be  decipheredf  Shall  I  not  rather  wonder,  with 
infinite  and  grateful  surprise,  tiiat  in  so  vast  a  scheme  I  seem  to  have  been 
able   to  read,  however  little,  and  that  that   little   was   encouraging   to   faith  f 

This  is  a  daring  statement,  and  profound.  It  is  intro- 
duced here  to  help  some  reader  in  trouble  about  the  mys- 
teries of  life.  A  remark  was  made  in  our  hearing  lately 
when  the  recent  ravaging  storms  and  floods  were  being 
talked  about  A  friend's  cook  had  said  to  him:  ^^You 
can't  make  me  believe  that  a  merciful  God  would  let  people 
be  drowned  like  that/'  His  answer  was  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  possible  relief  in  thought  except  at  the  cross  of 
Christ.    If  there  is  not  here  evidence  that  Ood  cares,  it  is 
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nowhere.  He  does  care.  He  has  proved  it  by  coming 
Himself  into  onr  suffering.  He  shares  it  with  us.  He  is 
working  with  all  His  might  and  as  fast  as  He  can  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  travail  and  pain  in  which  the  whole  creation 
groaneth.  Shall  we  not  see  to  it  that  in  our  co-operation 
with  Ood  there  is  nothing  done  or  left  undone  by  us  which 
will  for  a  moment  delay  the  time  of  restoration  of  all 
things  whereof  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets 
that  have  been  from  of  oldt 

**THAT   HORRIBLE  INSECXJRITY'^ 

"It  is  an  awful  moment/'  writes  Frederiek  W.  Bobertson,  "when  the  soul 
begins  to  feel  that  the  props  upon  which  it  has  blindly  rested  so  long  are  manj 
of  them  rotten,  and  begins  to  snspeet  them  aU,  when  it  begins  to  feel  the 
nothingness  of  many  of  the  traditionary  opinions  which  have  been  reeeiyed  with 
implicit  confidence,  and  in  that  horrible  insecuritj  begins  also  to  doubt  whether 
there  be  anything  to  believe  at  all." 

The  writer  knows  something  of  that  horrible  insecurity 
and  has  deep  sympathy  with  those  who  feel  it  There  is 
much  of  it  that  is  entirely  uncalled  f or,  and  some  professors 
in  college  and  seminary  are  the  chief  offenders.  They 
will  have  much  to  answer  for.  There  is  retribution  ahead 
for  all  unnecessary  unsettling  of  the  religious  convictions  of 
mankind  anywhere.  Something  better  should  be  given  before 
that  which  exists  is  taken  away.  But  we  have  quoted 
Robertson  to  prepare  for  saying  that  we  believe  many  lovers 
of  the  Bible  make  a  group  of  mistakes  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  their  defense  of  it.  For  example,  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  all  who  have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  rejec- 
tion of  the  Bible  are  joyful  in  their  unbelief.  We  believe 
with  Fiske  that  the  skepticism  of  many  to-day  is  rather  sad 
than  frivolous.  With  such,  if  at  all  with  anybody,  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  denunciation.  These  require  sympathetic 
treatment.  We  confess  ourselves  to  be  orthodox.  We  have 
deep  convictions  about  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  We  can  say 
amen  from  the  heart  to  every  expression  of  the  Apostle's 
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Creed.  But  we  deplore  the  method  by  which  some  defend 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  tactically  unwise  and  pedagogically 
unsound  to  defend  orthodoxy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  disgust 
the  orthodox  themselves. 

AnyhoWy  it  is  not  our  business  to  defend  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  ours,  first  of  all,  to  know  them,  and  to  allow  them  in 
our  own  personalities  to  be  read  and  known  of  all  men.  We 
are  to  be  living,  walking,  talking  exhibitions  of  the  truth 
of  the  Scriptures.  Next  we  are  to  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
contact  of  the  right  sort  with  the  Bible  so  as  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  vindicate  itself.  It  is  not  assertion  by  us  of  the 
truth  of  the  Bible  that  is  needed.  It  is  rather  insertion  of 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  by  ways  and  means  in  harmony  with 
true  love  of  our  fellows  and  tact  in  dealing  with  them.  We 
cannot  force  anybody. 

It  is  a  long  campaign,  and  not  an  afternoon's  skirmish 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  Men  and  women  who  have  passed 
through  a  series  of  years  of  undoing  require  systemic  treat- 
ment and  not  merely  a  specific.  Who  is  sufficient!  As  we 
write  the  task  looms  up  before  us.  The  problem  is  so 
complex  and  we  are  so  foolish.  The  work  is  so  vast  and 
we  are  so  weak.  But  we  recur  to  Paul's  reasoning  in  his 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  4) :  **  Therefore  seeing  we 
have  this  ministry,  even  as  we  obtained  mercy,  we  faint 
not.  •  •  •  Wherefore  we  faint  not.  •  •  •  While  we 
look    •    •    •    at  the  things  which  are  not  seen.'' 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  SEMANTICS  AND   THE  WORDS 
OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

Bjr  Bit.  J.  Oscab  Botd,  Ph.  D.,  ProfaMor  in  Princetoii  Theological  Seminary, 

FrineetoDy  New  Jenej 

Fob  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  large  and 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  books  designed  to  supply  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  its  words 
than  even  the  best  dictionary  affords — such  an  acquaintance 
as  is  necessary  to  the  full  understanding  of  their  meaning. 
But  the  Old  Testament  is  as  yet  ahnost  an  uncharted  sea 
for  the  many  willing  voyagers  who  cannot  venture  forth 
without  the  aids  to  navigation.     The  systematic  study  of 
Hebrew  diction  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  higher  critic,  whose  interest  in  the  authors'  dioice 
of  words  has  been  subordinate  to  his  interest  in  debated 
questions  of  introduction,  and  whose  method  has  for  the 
most    part    been    singularly    mechanical    and    devoid    of 
scientific  discrimination. 

That  word  **  scientific '^  is  used  advisedly.  For  in  the 
last  decade  or  two  we  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  a  new 
science,  the  science  of  meaning.  It  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
department  of  comparative  philology,  for  it  deals  with  the 
history  of  words.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  closely  aJdn 
to  psychology;  it  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  that 
science  of  Voelkerpsychologie,  of  which  Professor  Wundt 
is  the  most  distinguished  exponent.  This  science  of  meaning 
was  developed  by  experts  in  other  branches  of  philology,  as 
by  Professor  Hermann  Paul,  under  the  title  of  Principles 
of  the  History  of  Language.  But  its  complete  independence 
was  declared  and  its  sovereign  rights  were  announced,  in 
delightfully  clear  and  entertaining  fashion,  by  Professor 
Michel  Br6al  of  Paris.    He  has  proposed  for  it  the  name 
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semantics,  and  actually  calls  by  that  title  the  essay  in  which 
he  first  attempts  to  formulate  its  laws.  Others  prefer  the 
name  semasiology,  both  these  new  words  being  coined  from 
the  Greek  words  for  signify,  signification.  Bhematology 
too  has  been  proposed,  on  the  ground  that  this  science  of 
meaning  deals,  not  strictly  with  words  as  such,  but  with 
the  things  said  (Greek,  rhemata)^  whether  expressed  by 
words  or  phrases. 

The  inception  and  development  of  this  science  have  been 
due  exclusively  to  students  of  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
group  of  languages,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  scholar 
has  yet  attempted  to  illustrate  or  enrich  its  laws  by  applying 
them  to  the  Semitic  family  of  languages  to  which  Hebrew 
belongs.  Yet  it  is  worth  observing  that  M.  Breal  himself 
expressly  claims  for  the  laws  of  semantics  a  universality 
of  operation  that  embraces  of  course  the  Semitic  languages 
along  with  all  other  non- Aryan  tongues.  ''Since  the  laws 
which  I  have  tried  to  indicate, *'  he  writes,  ''are  chiefly  of 
the  psychological  order,  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  hold 
good  outside  the  Indo-European  family.*'  Who  will  be  the 
first  to  test  this  assertion  in  the  field  of  Semitic  scholarship! 

The  interest  of  the  Bible  student  in  such  a  study  is 
obvious.  But  it  is  perhaps  of  much  wider  appeal  than 
appears  from  a  simple  statement  of  it.  Illustration  will 
serve  best  to  show  this.  First  comes  our  philologist,  with 
his  laws  of  phonetic  changes  and  correspondences,  as  regular 
as  the  operations  of  nature;  and  we  at  once  observe  that, 
beyond  the  bare  announcement  that  there  are  such  laws,  he 
is  unable  to  hold  the  attention  of  any  large  proportion  of 
his  audience  to  his  '* Ablauts'*  and  "Umlauts.'' 

Next  comes  the  lexicographer,  with  his  surprising  data 
of  the  genealogy  and  kinship  of  words;  and  we  find  that  a 
good  many  more  will  listen  with  interest,  as'  he  shows  us 
the  identity  of  the  English  see  with  the  Latin  sequi,  to 
follow,  or  traces  the  various  lines  of  descent  of  the  English 
loyal,  legal,  and  leal  from  the  Latin  legalis. 
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But  when  the  student  of  the  science  of  meaning 
addresses  us,  we  feel  that  no  one  can  help  being  interested, 
as  he  tells  us  that  faction  and  defection  have  their  familiar 
meanings  now  because  in  ancient  Italy  men  used  the  color- 
less verb  facere,  to  do  or  make,  in  a  political  sense.  When 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  buried  Pompeii,  its  citizens  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign,  and  to-day,  when  we 
uncover  its  long  buried  walls,  we  find  them  inscribed  with 
**caupones  facite/^  *'pomari  facite/'  ^*lignari  facite/' 
These  are  so  many  exhortations  to  those  first-century  huck- 
sters, fruiterers,  and  carpenters  to  ''make"  common  cause, 
as  we  say,  to  unite,  to  stand  by  their  own  f actio.  When  a 
man  failed  to  '^facere^^  in  this  sense  of  the  verb,  he  was 
guilty  of  **de-fection,**  of  deserting  his  group  or  party. 

I  am  confident  that  M.  BreaPs  book  on  semantics  owes 
its  charm  for  every  cultivated  reader,  not  simply  to  its 
delightful  style  and  abundant  illustrations  (such  as  the  one 
I  have  just  borrowed  from  its  pages),  but  to  the  inherently 
interesting  character  of  the  subject  it  handles.  For  this 
science  deals  with  language,  yet  deals  with  it  not  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  as  a  tool,  as  that  most  perfect  tool  of  human 
invention — the  means  of  conveying  thought,  emotion,  voli- 
tion, from  one  soul  to  another.  This  science  appeals  to 
people  because  it  is  about  people.  It  seeks  and  finds  the 
man  behind  the  word.  It  suggests  racial  characteristics. 
It  reveals  surprising  relationships.  It  lays  bare  unexpected 
deposits  of  history.  In  fact  it  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
the  study  of  history.  As  it  cannot  safely  be  pursued  without 
the  constant  help  of  history,  so  too  it  may  sometimes  reflect 
light  upon  obscure  points  or  controverted  events  in  history. 

A  bit  of  personal  experience  will  illustrate  this.  Some 
years  ago,  when  conducting  a  seminar  in  the  book  of 
Ezekiel,  I  directed  the  attention  of  my  pupils  to  discovering 
divergences  in  the  signification  of  certain  words  and  phrases 
common  to  Ezekiel  and  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  The 
results  of  this  comparison  shed  light  upon  the  controverted 
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question  as  to  the  relative  priorily  of  these  doooments.  The 
divergences  noted  were  not  easily  explicable  save  as  the 
accompaniment  of  certain  historical  events.  On  the  theory 
of  the  priority  of  the  Pentatenchal  portions  to  Ezekiel,  those 
events  h(id  intervened,  but  on  the  theory  of  Ezekiel's 
priority  they  had  not  intervened,  between  the  time  of  origin 
of  the  two  docmnents  in  question.  The  conclusion  was  plain : 
The  Pentatenchal  portions  were  the  earlier  document, 
Ezekiel  was  the  later. 

The  higher  the  view  one  holds  as  to  the  Divine  origin 
of  Scripture  th^  greater  should  be  the  importance  he 
attaches  to  any  science  that  can  throw  light  upon  its  words 
and  phrases.  If  these  words  have  been  selected  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  the  most  fitting  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
men  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  will  of  God,  how  holy  and 
how  imperative  is  the  task  of  studying  with  every  possible 
aid  and  instrument  the  meaning  of  these  words  of  Holy 
Scripture! 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  task  not  all  Bible  students  are 
endowed  with  equal  native  ability  or  with  equal  equipment. 
Yet  even  those  who  doubt  their  ability  as  linguists,  or  who 
are  conscious  of  a  deficiency  in  preparation,  may  have  some 
share  in  a  labor  so  varied  and  so  vast  Or,  if  forbidden  a 
part  in  the  research,  they  may  at  least  appreciate  and  apply 
the  results  of  others'  research,  thus  helping  to  supply  that 
atmosphere  of  sympathetic  interest  that  encourages  the 
scholar  to  persist  in  his  toil  and  to  publish  its  fruits. 

What  amount  of  equipment,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
necessary  for  entering  even  modestly  upon  the  study  of  the 
meaning  of  words  in  the  Old  Testament  t  It  is  not  easy  to 
give  an  answer  to  this  query.  But  my  own  experience  in 
teaching  this  subject  has  produced  the  conviction  that  a  fair 
measure  of  co-operation,  and  even  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gent interest,  may  be  expected  of  any  mature  and  cultivated 
person  who  possesses  the  four  following  items  of  equipment: 
(1)  A  sound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  grammar;   (2)  facility 
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in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  concordance;  (3)  acquaintance  with 
Hebrew  history — ^in  the  broadest  sense  of  that  term — as 
represented  in  the  Bible  itself  and  as  reconstracted  in  the 
current  hypotheses  of  Old  Testament  criticism;  and  (4)  a 
mastery  of  the  alphabets  or  syllabaries  of  the  other  Semitic 
tongues,  sufficient  to  enable  the  student  to  consult  the  dic- 
tionaries of  those  languages  and  to  understand  the  etymo- 
logical notes  accompanying  each  root  in  the  larger  Hebrew 
dictionaries* 

With  the  exception  of  this  last,  all  of  these  items  of 
equipment  should  be  among  the  intellectual  assets  of  the 
graduate  in  theology  to-day.  And  that  last  item  is  by  no 
means  so  formidable  as  it  sounds.  With  a  moderate  amount 
of  application  and  a  little  practice,  these  alphabets — ^the 
Arabic,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Ethiopic— may  be  acquired,  and 
the  acquisition  may  prove  valuable  in  more  ways  than  one. 
For  example,  the  traveler  meets  that  Arabic  alphabet  from 
Spain  to  India,  often  precisely  where  he  will  most  prize 
the  ability  to  spell  it  out,  and  where,  because  proper  names 
are  largely  concerned,  knowledge  of  the  language  is  not 
required  but  only  familiarity  with  the  script.  Happily,  the 
endless  labor  of  mastering  the  cuneiform  script  does  not 
enter  into  our  problem,  since  the  dictionaries  of  the  highly 
important  Assyro-Babylonian  literature  are  printed  in 
transliteration. 

The  best  means  of  conveying  to  the  reader  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  sort  of  word-study  will  doubtless  be  to  illustrate 
it  by  some  Old  Testament  word,  which  on  account  of  its 
wide  variety  of  meanings  calls  into  play  several  of  the  laws 
that  this  science  of  semantics  has  formulated. 

While  writing  an  encyclopedia  article  recently  on  Jacob 
I  had  occasion  to  study  the  various  meanings  developed  by 
the  root  that  furnishes  this  name  Jacob.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  are  as  follows: 

At  the  base  of  all  the  meanings  lies,  as  usual,  some- 
thing simple  and  concrete.    The  noun  ^aqehh  means  the  heel. 
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Just  as  in  English  we  derive  from  heel  the  verb  to  heel 
(said,  for  example,  of  a  dog),  and  as  in  Latin  cdlcare  comes 
from  ccUx,  so  in  Hebrew  there  is  derived  a  ** denominative'* 
verb  that  we  can  represent  in  English  by  to  heeL  The 
specific  significations  of  this  verb  will  depend  upon  the 
associations  that  give  it  different  colors  under  different 
circumstances. 

The  first,  because  the  simplest,  signification  that  we  can 
discover  is  that  of  Hosea  xn.4  (English  version  3),  where 
there  is  a  clear  allusion  to  the  story  in  Genesis  xxv.26  about 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  Esau  and 
Jacob.  The  one  word  rendered  in  Hosea  ^^he  took  by  the 
heel''  appears  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  whole  phrase  in 
Genesis,  ^^and  his  hand  was  holding  to  the  heel  of"  Esau. 

But  we  may  call  it  a  mere  chance  that  this  simplest 
usage  of  the  verb  has  been  preserved  in  Hebrew  literature. 
However  often  in  daily  speech  men  may  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  of  taking  someone  by  the  heel — and  even  this  would 
not  appear  to  be  often — ^there  were  at  least  a  hundred 
chances  to  one  against  such  a  usage  being  recorded  and 
transmitted  through  its  embodiment  in  literature.  Never- 
theless the  hundredth  chance  came  for  this  verb.  How  many 
such  verbs  must  have  drawn  the  blanks  in  this  lottery  I  We 
may  well  reflect  upon  that  presumption  when  engaged  in 
the  study  of  other  words. 

In  the  case  of  this  verb  'aqabh  there  are  three  further 
meanings,  each  of  them  derived  from  a  separate  metaphorical 
application  of  that  notion  of  heeling. 

To  heel  may  express  by  a  simple  metaphor  the  idea  of 
succession.  One  who  follows  at  another's  heels  steps  in  his 
footprints  and  thus  occupies  the  place  he  has  just  left  To 
succeed,  to  take  the  place  of  another — ^the  Arabic  language 
in  particular  has  attached  this  signification  to  the  verb,  and 
has  developed  it  in  a  rich  variety  of  specific  applications 
and  cognate  nouns.  Moreover,  physical  succession  or  alter- 
nation readily  passes  over  into  the  metaphysical  conception 
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of  causation;  the  subsequent  becomes  the  consequent  It  is 
this  sense  that  Hebrew  has  attached  to  its  very  common 
noun  *eqehh.  Then  from  the  simple  consequence  of  an 
action  it  is  the  easiest  possible  step  to  its  fitting,  rightful 
consequence,  that  is,  its  recompense,  whether  of  reward  or 
punishment  For  example,  in  Psalm  19  we  read  that  in 
keeping  Jehovah's  ordinances  there  is  great  '^ reward,'' 
great  *eqehh,  great  consequent  good.  Indeed,  so  common  did 
this  noun  become  that  it  was  transformed  into  a  conjunction 
meaning  because;  thus  in  the  blessing  of  Abraham  (Oen. 
ZXIL18)  we  read:  ^'In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed;  because  {'eqehh)  thou  hast  obeyed  my 
voice." 

Again,  to  heel  may  acquire  an  evil  connotation;  speaker 
and  hearer  may  understand  it  in  malam  partem.  From  this 
physical  act  of  following  with  evil  intent  arose  then  the 
usage  that  we  meet  in  Genesis  xxvil36,  where  it  is  rendered 
in  English  by  supplant.  ^^Is  he  not  rightiy  named  Jacob  f 
for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times:  he  took  away 
my  birthright;  and,  behold,  now  he  hath  taken  away  my 
blessing."  Some  scholars  prefer  to  take  even  the  Hosea 
passage  cited  above  in  this  sense.  However  that  may  be, 
in  Jeremiah  (ix.3,  English  version  4)  we  have  beyond  ques- 
tion the  use  of  this  verb  in  this  sense  by  a  prophet.  '^Take 
ye  heed  every  one  of  his  neighbor,  and  trust  ye  not  in  any 
brother,"  writes  Jeremiah,  **for  every  brother  will  utterly 
supplant,  and  every  neighbor  will  go  about  with  slanders." 
** Utterly  supplant"  renders  our  verb  'aqabh;  and  it  is 
highly  interesting  to  observe  that  the  synonymous  phrase  in 
parallelism  with  it  (rendered  **go  about  with  slanders") 
contains  a  word  akin  to  the  noun  foot,  just  as  supplant 
comes  from  heel. 

Finally,  the  opposite  set  of  associations  has  produced 
a  fourth  set  of  meanings  for  this  verb.  There  is  a  following 
with  good  intent.  One  who  so  walks  at  the  heels  of  another 
may  be  there  for  a  variety  of  reasons.    For  instance,  the 
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slave  is  there  to  be  ready  to  serve,  to  protect,  to  watch,  or 
even,  in  the  case  of  the  yonng,  to  restrain  and  constrain. 
Snch  was  the  Greek  paidagogos  alluded  to  in  Galatians 
ni.24;  **the  law  is  become  onr  tutor  (paidagogos)  unto 
Chrisf  Now  one  of  the  sister  tongues  of  Hebrew  has 
specialized  this  verb  for  this  use  only;  in  Ethiopic  'aqaba 
is  the  conunon  word  for  attend,  watch,  guard,  keep.  Yet  in 
Hebrew  too  we  know  it  must  have  been  current  in  this 
sense,  because  in  a  single  poetic  passage  it  has  been  pre- 
served to  us.  Job  xxxvn.4  uses  it  for  the  act  of  God  in 
restraining  the  lightning:  ''He  restraineth  them  not  when 
his  voice  is  heard. '* 

We  see  thus  that  not  even  calx,  the  Latin  for  heel,  with 
all  its  race  of  derivatives  (calculus,  calculate,  recalcitrant, 
etc.),  can  surpass  this  wealth  and  variety  of  the  offspring  of 
the  Semitic  word  for  heel.  Yet  the  steps  from  one  generation 
to  the  next  are  in  every  case  simple,  as  simple  as  any  with 
which  the  laws  of  semantics  deal.  We  should  never  forget 
on  this  point  the  caution  which  M.  Breal  has  happily 
expressed  iu  these  words:  *'The  inventor  of  the  new 
meaning  [of  a  word]  forgets  at  the  moment  all  previous 
meanings  save  one,  so  that  associations  of  ideas  are  always 
in  pairs.  *  *  *  In  this  connection  an  ingenious  com- 
parison has  been  drawn  with  those  bold  climbers  who 
remove  from  under  the  right  foot  the  cramp  iron  which 
supported  it,  as  soon  as  they  have  placed  the  left  foot  on 
the  following  one.'* 

At  the  same  time  we  should  not  forget  this  either,  when 
dealing  with  a  language  like  Hebrew,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  its  words  for  the  higher  life  of  the  spirit  was  derived  from 
roots  in  constant  use  for  the  physical  processes  and  material 
things  of  every-day  life.  Take  the  word  spirit  itself.  To  us 
it  means  spirit,  and  spirit  only.  Yet  to  the  Romans  spiritus 
meant  now  breath  and  now  spirit.  (So  to  the  Hebrew  niach 
meant  either  breath,  wind,  or  spirit.) 
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In  other  words,  we  who  are  fortunate,  or  unfortunate, 
enough  to  be  endowed  with  the  English  as  our  mother- 
tongue  have  another  civilization  lying  back  of  our  own,  the 
classical  civilization  of  Greece  and  Borne,  from  which  we 
simply  borrow  practically  all  the  vocabulary  of  our  intel- 
lectual life.  And  by  thus  borrowing  the  finished  product, 
we  miss  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  tools  of  expres- 
sion which  the  artisan  possesses,  who  forges  his  own 
tools,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  both  the  raw  material 
from  which  they  are  made  and  the  mode  of  their  manu- 
facture. But  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues  in  which 
the  Bible  is  written  there  is  no  such  disadvantage.  In  the 
latter  tongue  especially  we  shall  do  well  to  explain  the 
naivete  so  often  remarked  in  its  diction,  from  the  necessity 
it  was  under  to  create  its  entire  vocabulary  of  moral  and 
religious  truth  out  of  the  homely  and  quite  unsanctified 
words  of  daily  speech.  One  who  reads  his  Old  Testament 
only  in  the  English  translation,  or  who  never  troubles  his 
Hebrew  le:xicon  beyond  the  first  meaning  that  **fits,''  can 
have  little  conception  of  the  picturesqueness,  the  startling 
associations,  the  surprising  personifications,  the  bold 
anthropomorphisms,  and  the  subtle  metaphors  conveyed  in 
the  diction  itself,  particularly  that  of  psalmist  and  prophet. 
One  illustration  must  suffice. 

Probably  no  verse  of  Moses'  Song  (Deuteronomy  32) 
is  more  familiar  than  the  highly  figurative  15th  verse,  that 
pictures  Israel's  blessings  from  Jehovah  and  their  sorry 
requital  of  Him,  under  the  figure  of  a  well-fed  and  recal- 
citrant bullock  and  his  master.  ^^Jeshurun  waxed  fat,  and 
kicked:  Thou  art  waxed  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick,  thou  art 
become  sleek.''  Beyond  these  words  of  the  first  half  of 
the  verse,  there  is  nothing  in  the  English  version  to  indi- 
cate in  the  slightest  way  that  the  same  figure  underlies  the 
whole  verse.  In  the  second  half  we  read:  **Then  he  forsook 
God  who  made  him,  And  lightly  esteemed  the  Bock  of  his 
salvation."    But  attention  to  the  original  reveals  the  inter- 
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esting  fact  that  the  verb  translated  ^^foraook"  has  back  of 
this  commoner  metaphorical  meaning  (commoner,  that  is,  at 
least  in  literature)  the  physical  meaning  of  **  throwing  down 
flat  ni)on  the  ground.**  This  usage  may  be  clearly  seen  in 
such  passages  as  Numbers  xi.31  (of  the  quails  in  the  desert 
wandering)  or  Amos  v.2  (of  the  ** virgin  of  Israel/'  who 
^'is  cast  down  upon  her  land,"  parallel  with  '^is  fallen,"  and 
contrasted  with  ''no  more  rise"  and  ''none  to  raise  her 
up").  And  as  for  the  verb  in  Deuteronomy  xxxn.l5  trans- 
lated by  "lightly  esteemed,"  it  is  clearly  derived  from  the 
noun  meaning  fool,  and  carried  to  Hebrew  ears  the  idea  of 
regarding  as  a  fool  or  making  a  fool  of. 

The  result  is  almost  too  startling  a  bit  of  anthropomor- 
phism to  put  into  English.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that, 
alongside  of  and  beneath  the  metaphorical  usage  of  these 
verbs  represented  in  our  English  rendering  of  the  verse, 
there  lay  in  the  consciousness  of  both  the  poet  and  his 
hearers  the  literal  associations  of  these  words  in  every-day 
use  for  homely  ideas.  Israel,  the  bullock,  has  struck  out 
with  his  heels;  he  has  "kicked  against  the  goads"  (compare 
Acts  XXVI.14);  he  has  stretched  his  master  flat  upon  the 
ground  and  has  brought  him  into  a  fooPs  plight.  These  are 
strong  figures — ^yes,  too  strong  for  our  taste  or  habit.  But 
they  are  poetry.  They  are  utterly  naive.  And  they  are 
quite  on  a  par  with  many  other  words  used  in  the  Old 
Testament,  not  only,  as  here,  of  human  actions  affecting 
Deity,  but  even  of  the  acts  and  sentiments  of  Deity  itself. 
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By  Vbnon  p.  Squibbs,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English,  UniTersity  of  North  Dakota 

A  Knowledgb  of  the  Bible  an  Essential  Past  of  a  Liberal 

Education 
A  FAiB  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
intellectual  equipment  of  an  educated  American  in  the 
twentieth  century.  This  is  true  not  only  because  of  the 
unique  religious  value  of  the  Scriptures,  but  also  because 
of  the  marvelous  way  in  which  they  are  woven  into  every 
strand  of  our  civilization.  As  Ex-president  Taft  once  put  it: 
^'Its  [the  Bible's]  English  has  given  shape  to  American 
literature.  Its  spirit  has  influenced  American  ideals  in  life 
and  laws  and  government."  The  late  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  at  that  time  probably  our  leading  American  man 
of  letters,  in  an  address  to  college  students  some  years  ago, 
summed  the  idea  up  more  specifically  as  follows: 

**  Wholly  apart  from  its  religious  or  from  its  ethical 
value,  the  Bible  is  the  one  book  that  no  intelligent  person 
who  wishes  to  come  in  contact  with  the  world  of  thought 
and  to  share  the  ideas  of  the  great  minds  of  the  Christian 
era  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of.  All  modem  literature 
and  all  art  are  permeated  with  it.  It  is  not  at  all  a  question 
of  religion,  or  theology,  or  dogma;  it  is  a  question  of  general 
intelligence.  A  boy  or  girl  at  college  in  the  presence  of  the 
works  set  for  either  to  master  without  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  is  an  ignoramus,  and  is  disadvantaged 
accordingly.'' 

The  truth  of  the  last  statement  is  impressed  upon  me 
every  day  in  connection  with  my  regular  university  work. 
In  Tennyson,  for  example,  there  are  over  four  hundred 
allusions  to  the  Scriptures;  in  Browning,  over  six  hundred; 
in  Shakespeare,  something  like  seven  hundred;  in  Milton, 
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of  course,  ihey  run  up  into  the  thousands.  Again  and 
again  have  I  seen  students  helpless  before  these  references 
and  have  realized  afresh  how  hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
understand  the  treasures  of  our  noble  literature  unless  the 
reader  has  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  Book  of  books.  It 
is  the  same  with  art  and  music.  Half  the  pictures  in  any  of 
the  world's  great  galleries  were  inspired  by  the  Bible. 
Modem  music  originated  in  the  church,  and  its  sublimest 
strains  are  set  to  Biblical  themes.  To  understand  these 
great  masterpieces  one  must  possess,  as  a  part  of  his  appre- 
ciation apparatus,  a  familiarity  with  the  source  of  their 
inspiration. 

To  some,  such  considerations  may  seem  to  constitute 
an  imworthy  motive  for  Bible  study.  To  me,  however,  they 
do  not  appear  trivial.  To  be  shut  out  from  one's  rightful 
share  in  the  culture  heritage  of  the  race  is  a  misfortune. 
The  devotional  study  of  the  Scriptures  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  vital  importance,  and  I  would  not  be  understood  as 
minimizing  its  value;  but  this  intellectual  or  cultural  study 
is  also  important.  Indeed  it  appeals  to  some  with  whom, 
unfortunately,  the  purely  religious  motive  is  not  so  strong, 
and  it  offers  a  reason  for  demanding  that  the  study  of  the 
Bible  be  recognized  as  an  essential  element  in  education. 
The  North  Dakota  plan  by  which  Bible  study  is  given  credit 
in  the  high  school  course,  as  I  shall  presently  explain',  would 
never  have  been  adopted  had  not  the  cultural  consideration 
been  pushed  to  the  front  and  constantly  kept  in  the 
foreground. 

The  Status  Quo 

Before  taking  up  the  new  plan,  however,  I  wish  first  to 
discuss  somewhat  more  fully  the  actual  state  of  affairs  as 
to  the  familiarity  of  our  young  people  with  the  Sacred  Book. 
Few  people  realize  how  general  is  their  ignorance.  Before 
offering  any  new  plan,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  find  out 
whether  there  is  any  occasion  for  such  a  plan,  whether  or 
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not  existing  agencies  are  doing  satisfactory  work.  As 
illustrating  the  statt^  quo  I  am  going  to  cite  two  instances 
which  have  come  to  my  notice  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
first,  illustrating  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  college  students 
as  to  what  would  be  supposed  the  veriest  commonplaces  of 
Scriptural  history,  occurred  in  a  class  taught  by  one  of  my 
associates.  The  second,  illustrating  the  lack  of  familiarity 
with  Biblical  phraseology,  occurred  in  one  of  my  own  classes. 

In  the  first  case,  the  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
famous  speech  delivered  by  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia 
Convention,  March  20,  1775.  In  it  occur  these  words: 
** Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.*'  The 
passage  having  been  read,  the  instructor  asked  to  what  the 
orator  was  alluding  in  the  expression,  **  betrayed  with  a 
kiss.'*  The  inquiry  was  followed  by  an  ominous  silence. 
**Why,  surely,'^  he  urged,  **you  must  recognize  that  familiar 
reference.''  But  still  there  was  no  response  until  one  young 
man  timidly  asked  if  it  were  not  a  reference  to  something 
in  the  Bible.  **But  what  is  the  particular  event  referred 
tot"  again  asked  the  instructor.  This  proved  a  poser  to 
all.  The  one  youth  had  a  vague  idea  that  there  was  some 
such  thing  mentioned  somewhere  in  the  Bible,  but  as  to  who 
was  betrayed  or  who  was  the  betrayer  not  one  could  make 
a  definite  statement. 

A  day  or  two  later  in  my  own  section  we  were  discussing 
George  William  Curtis 's  beautiful  oration  delivered  at 
Gettysburg  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  famous 
battle.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Curtis  referred  feel- 
ingly to  Lincoln's  memorable  Gettysburg  address  delivered 
years  before  at  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery  on 
the  battlefield  and  said:  ''This  field  is  invested  with  the 
undying  charm  of  famous  words  fitly  spoken."  **What," 
I  asked,  **do  you  think  Curtis  was  calling  to  mind  in  that 
final  phrase  t  What  reminiscence,  like  a  whiff  of  sweet 
fragrance,  did  he  expect  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  each 
listener!"    One  called  attention  to  the  alliteration  employed. 
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but  not  one  of  a  olaes  of  nearly  forty  college  freshmen 
k  recognized  in  the  passage  a  reminiscence  of  the  beantifnl 

proverb:  **A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in 
baskets  of  silver/'  (Prov.  xxv.ll.)  Not  a  great  indication 
of  ignorance  perhaps,  but,  nevertheless,  a  sign  of  the 
general  woful  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  style  and 
i,  language  of  the  greatest  of  English  classics,  and  of  a  conse- 

quent inability  to  appreciate  a  thousand  charming  touches 
in  the  works  of  our  finest  writers. 

Thb  Case  ExAMiitnsD 

^  So  impressed  have  I  been  with  the  widespread  ignorance  of 

college  students  in  regard  to  these  matters  that  something 
over  a  year  ago  I  gave  the  following  examination  to  a  class 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  college  freshmen: 

1.  What  is  the  Pentateueht 

2.  Name  ten  books  in  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  Name  ten  books  in  the  New  Testament. 

4.  Into  what  groups  or  divisions  is  the  Old  Testament  divided  t 

^  5.    Who  was    (1)    "the   apostle  to   the   Qentilest''    (2)    <'the   beloved 

disciplef  (d)  ''the  wisest  of  ment"  (4)  '<the  strongest  mant" 
(5)  'Hhe  first  mnrderert'' 
6.  What  idea  is  suggested  to  jour  mind  by  each  of  the  following 
proper  nounst  (1)  ApoUos,  (2)  Oana,  (d)  Carmel,  (4)  Esther, 
(5)  Hesekiah,  (6)  Ishmtelites,  (7)  Jephthah,  (8)  Jesebel,  (9)  Saul, 
(10)  SinaL 

^  7.    Brieflj  explain  the  allusion  in  eaeh  of  the  following  passages: 

(1)  ''When  Lasarus  left  his  ehamel-eave. " — ^Tennyson. 

(2)  "And  so  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 

With  human  hands  the  creed  of  ereeds." — ^Tennyson. 

(3)  "A  hungry  impostor  practising  for  a  mess  of  pottage. '^ 

— Oarljle. 
^  (4)     "The  two  St  Johns  are  the  great  instances  of  the  angelic  Hfe." 

^  — ^Newman. 

(5)  "He  changes  the  self-satisfied  Pharisee  into  the  broken-hearted, 

self -abased  publican." — Newman. 

(6)  "The  man  of  Us. "—Browning. 

(7)  "You  stand  stiff  as  Lot's  wife. "—Tennyson. 

(8)  "A  clamor  grew  as  of  a  new-world  BabeL" — ^Tennjson. 

(9)  "Jonah's  gourd." — Tennyson. 

*  (10)     "Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 

Or  memorize  another  Golgotha.  "—Shakespeare. 
8.    Where  did  you  learn  what  you  know  of  the  Bible— at  home,  school, 
church,  Sunday  School,  or  elsewhere  t 
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The  results  of  this  examination  have  heen  f nlly  reported 
elsewhere/  and  need  not  detain  us  here.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  students  taking  the 
test — all  being  high  school  graduates-— only  twelve  obtained 
the  75  per  cent.,  generally  regarded  as  a  ^'passing"  mark; 
ninety-one  received  less  than  50  per  cent;  the  average 
standing  of  the  class  was  about  40  per  cent.  Some  readers 
will  no  doubt  feel  that  this  is  a  local  condition,  due  to 
special  causes.  To  such  I  would  point  out  the  facts  that 
statistics  show  the  average  of  intelligence  in  North  Dakota 
to  be  especially  high  and  that  our  school  system  is  regarded 
by  educational  experts  as  especially  good.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  President  Thwing  of  Western  Reserve 
University  made  a  similar  test  a  few  years  ago  upon  the 
choice  youth  of  Ohio  and  obtained  no  more  flattering 
results.'  No,  the  symptoms  are  not  local;  they  are  nation- 
wide and  indicate  an  astonishing,  yes,  an  appalling  ignorance 
of  Holy  Writ 

Some  Causes  of  the  Gekebal  Ionobange 

The  first  cause  of  this  regrettable  ignorance  is,  I  believe,  the 
quite  general  discontinuance  of  the  good  old  custom  of 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  home.  A  generation  ago  it  was 
customary,  at  least  in  Christian  households,  for  the  family 
to  gather  daily  for  family  worship.  A  portion  of  Scripture 
was  read,  sometimes  by  the  head  of  the  house,  sometimes 
by  the  family  all  together,  using  the  plan  of  **  reading 
around,'*  each  pronouncing  a  verse  in  turn.  Many  favorite 
passages  would  naturally  be  read  again  and  again;  in  the 
course  of  the  years  all  the  important  narratives  would  be 
gone  over;  and  thus  almost  unconsciously  a  certain  familiar- 
ity with  Biblical  facts  and  Biblical  phraseology  would  be 
secured. 

Again,  on  Sunday  afternoons  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  girls  and  boys  to  read  the  Bible  for  hours  at  a  time. 


'See  Journ*!  of  Bdiie«tion«  Jftnuary  25,  1912. 
*8ee  The  Century  Megesine  for  Mey.  1000. 
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In  many  homes,  indeed,  it  was  almost  the  only  book.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  thousands  of  cases  last  Sunday  young- 
sters spent  over  inane  '^ comic  supplements"  those  precious 
Sabbath  hours  which  their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
used  to  spend  over  their  Bibles.  As  to  which  employed  the 
time  more  wisely  not  merely  for  religious  edification  but 
for  general  culture  it  seems  unnecessary  to  argue. 

But  it  may  be  believed  by  some  that  our  improved 
methods  of  Sunday  School  instruction  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  home  reading.  Here  again,  unfortunately,  is  a  sad 
delusion.  Much  as  one  dislikes  to  say  so,  it  nevertheless 
must  be  said  that  the  Sunday  School  has  not  met  expecta- 
tions, or  begun  to  realize  its  possibilities.  ^^From  the  stand- 
point of  the  development  of  religious  intelligence,"  says  a 
well-known  pedagogical  expert,'  'Hhe  American  system  [of 
religious  education]  must  be  pronounced  the  most  frag- 
mentary, partial,  inefficient,  haphazard  system  in  the  world." 
If  one  might  venture  a  few  specific  criticisms  the  following 
might  be  mentioned : 

First,  the  scrappy  disconnected  nature  of  the  lessons, 
and  the  general  practice  of  using  anonymous  ^ Wesson  leaves" 
and  other  ^' helps"  rather  than  the  Bible  itself.  This  condi- 
tion has  improved  of  late,  but  the  defect  is  still  evident 

Second,  the  sentimental  teaching  about  the  Bible  instead 
of  the  straightforward  teaching  of  the  Bible  itself.  Bible 
bistory  ought  to  be  taught  just  as  other  history  is  taught, 
using  geography  as  a  basis,  and  emphasizing  the  chronology 
of  great  periods  and  events.  The  chief  characters  of  Bible 
times  ought  to  be  well  defined  and  clearly  individualized, 
their  life  stories  as  familiar  and  as  complete  in  the  minds  of 
the  students  as  are  the  biographies  of  the  great  heroes  of 
Boman  or  of  English  history.  Such  studies  can  be  made 
intensely  interesting,  if  vitalized,  presented  dramatically, 
and  linked  up  with  the  student's  secular  studies  instead  of 

"ProfeMor  Ohariet  D«  Otrmo,  PriadplM  of  B«llfflon  Sdnoatlon,  p.  03. 
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being  tucked  off  in  a  separate  comer  of  the  brain  and  used 
merely  as  a  vehicle  for  sermonic  moralizing. 

Third,  the  pitiful  incompetence  of  a  great  many  Bible 
teachers  and  the  absolute  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Sunday 
School.  No  one  who  is  altruistic  enough  to  be  induced  to 
take  a  class  seems,  in  the  eyes  of  the  usual  Sunday  School 
superintendent,  unfitted  to  do  so.  In  their  day  schools  our 
boys  and  girls  are  accustomed  to  teachers  who  are  experts, 
who  know  their  subjects  and  know  how  to  present  them. 
They  are  also  accustomed  to  something  stronger  than  mere 
moral  suasion.  They  have  to  get  their  lessons  or  undergo 
discipline,  to  say  nothing  of  failing  in  their  final  examina- 
tions. In  Sunday  School  there  is  little  order,  and  no 
discipline.  There  is  no  premium  on  scholarship,  no  penalty 
for  inattention  or  neglect;  too  often  there  is  no  firm  grasp 
either  of  the  subject  in  hand  or  of  the  situation.  The  whole 
atmosphere  suggests  namby-pamby.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youths,  especially  boys,  tire  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  grow  restive,  and  finally,  deciding  that  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  leave  the  Sunday  School  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age. 

In  speaking  thus  unsympathetically,  as  it  would  seem, 
I  do  not  mean  to  be  censorious  or  unreasonable.  I  have 
tried  the  task  myself  and  know  its  seemingly  insuperable 
problems.  I  have  only  praise  for  the  devotion  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  thousands  of  noble  men  and  women  who  are 
struggling  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  and  teach 
the  Bible  to  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age.  But  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation  of  effort  must  not  blind  our  eyes 
as  to  results.  The  facts  go  to  show,  as  already  indicated, 
that  in  spite  of  our  elaborate  Sunday  School  programs,  and 
in  spite  of  the  faithful  work  of  countless  teachers,  our  young 
people  are  not  learning  much  about  the  Bible.  It  is  a  condi- 
tion, not  a  theory,  which  confronts  us.  I  believe  that  the 
fault  is  inherent  in  the  system;  it  cannot  by  any  means  be 
charged  entirely  to  the  shortcomings  of  individual  teachers. 
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If  my  diagnosis  of  the  situation  is  at  all  correct,  what  is 
needed  in  Bible  schools  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  real  study. 
The  methods  of  the  secular  school  most  have  greater  vogue. 
There  must  be  order,  serious  purpose,  regularly  assigned 
lessons  and  recitations  thereon,  reviews  and  examinations, 
tangible  rewards  for  faithful  work,  manifest  failures  for  the 
heedless  and  lazy.  The  work  must  be  connected  with  the 
stud^it's  school  work,  and  felt  to  be  equally  important  and 
valuable. 

Thb  Nobth  Dakota  Plak 

Such  a  system  we  think  we  have  in  North  Dakota.  Here 
the  state  High  School  Board,  which  has  general  oversight 
over  all  the  high  schools  of  the  state,  prescribing  courses  of 
study,  and  setting  the  examinations  thereon,  has  issued  a 
Syllabus  of  Bible  Study  corresponding  to  the  syllabi  issued 
in  other  subjects,  and  agrees  to  give  to  every  high  school 
boy  or  girl  who  passes  the  official  examination  based  on  the 
syllabus  a  reasonable  credit  on  the  high  school  course.  It  is 
not  contemplated  that  the  study  shall  be  pursued  in  the 
schoolhouse  or  during  school  hours.  The  work  of  instruction 
is  intrusted  entirely  to  the  parents,  the  Sunday  School 
teachers,  or  the  pastors  of  the  young  people.  The  state 
merely  outlines  the  course,  sets  the  examinations,  marks  the 
papers,  and  awards  the  credit. 

This  plan  was  first  presented  at  the  general  session  of 
the  state  Education  Association  in  November,  1911.  It  was 
received  enthusiastically,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepare  a  syllabus  and  push  the  plan.  In  preparing  the 
syllabus  the  committee  tried  to  foresee  and  forestall  every 
reasonable  objection.  It  was  seen  that  if  specific  texi^books 
were  prescribed,  opposition  would  be  stirred  up.  There  is 
no  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  or  of  Hebrew  literature 
that  is  acceptable  to  all  branches  of  the  Christian  church. 
Moreover,  this  was  not  what  we  desired.  What  we  wanted 
was  Bible  study,  and,  accordingly,  Bible  study  is  prescribed. 
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The  Bible  is  the  only  text-book  suggested.  Any  version, 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  may  be  used.  One  fact  which  aids 
our  plan  is  that  the  statutes  of  North  Dakota  specifically 
declare  that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  deemed  a  sectarian  book. 

Again,  being  aware  of  the  bitter  controversies  between 
the  so-called  '* higher  critics''  and  *' conservatives,"  the  com- 
mittee refrained  from  taking  up  disputed  questions  of 
chronology  or  authorship.  Any  reasonable  system  of 
chronology  will  be  accepted,  and  matters  of  authorship  are 
left  with  the  individual  preceptors.  Again,  it  was  felt  that 
the  syllabus  and  the  official  examinations  alike  must  empha- 
size the  historical  and  literary  aspects  of  the  study  rather 
than  the  theological.  Our  schools  must  not  get  mixed  up  in 
any  sectarian  squabble.  In  May,  1912,  the  syllabus  was 
presented  for  approval  to  the  high  school  principals  at 
their  annual  spring  conference  and  received  their  unanimous 
endorsement  Thus  recommended,  the  matter  was  laid 
before  the  state  High  School  Board  in  June,  at  which  time 
the  plan  was  approved  and  the  syllabus  adopted. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  report  definite  results.  This  much 
may,  however,  in  all  fairness  be  said,  that  the  plan  has 
roused  much  enthusiasm,  and  that  in  a  great  many  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  state  special  high  school  classes 
have  been  organized.  Most  of  these  classes  are  in  connection 
with  the  local  Sunday  Schools,  though  many  have  a  midweek 
meeting  in  addition  to  that  on  Sunday.  This  seems  especially 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  complete  the 
course  this  year,  as  the  plan  contemplates  attendance  on  at 
least  ninety  recitations.  In  other  words,  if  the  class  meets 
on  Sunday  only,  it  will  require  about  two  years  to  complete 
the  course.  For  this  work  successfully  accomplished  the 
Board  allows  what  is  called  a  half-unit  of  credit,  this  being 
the  amount  normally  allowed  for  a  study  pursued  five  times 
a  week  for  a  semester  or  a  total  of  ninety  lessons.  The 
reports  received  indicate  unwonted  enthusiasm  in  this  Bible 
work.    For  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  our  young  people 
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are  really  studying  the  Bible — studying  it  as  they  wonld  any 
other  lesson,  reading  carefuUy  the  great  narratives  of  the 
Old  Testament,  getting  an  orderly  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  voyages  of  Paul,  committing  to  memory  the 
passages  required,  and  really  coming  to  know  the  Scriptures. 

It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  this  Bible  work 
is  not  a  required  study.  It  is  listed  among  the  optional  or 
'*  elective '*  studies.  No  one  is  therefore  forced  to  take  it 
At  the  same  time  it  does  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  Bible,  or  whose  parents 
desire  them  to  do  so,  to  pursue  the  study  under  the  most 
favorable  auspices.  Our  state  Sunday  School  Association 
has  entered  heartily  into  the  work,  assisting  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  classes,  printing  and  distributing  the  syllabi,  and 
endorsing  the  plan  to  the  fullest  extent.  Some  at  first 
criticised  the  idea  on  the  ground  that  it  magnified  the 
intellectual  side  rather  than  the  spiritual.  It  has  come  to 
be  generally  recognized,  however,  that  while  the  state  neces- 
sarily emphasizes  the  intellectual  side  there  is  no  limit  at 
all  set  to  the  spiritual  instruction  the  individual  teacher  may 
introduce.  His  pupils  indeed  having  a  good  grasp  of  the 
facts  are  in  a  far  better  position  to  understand  the  spiritual 
and  ethical  miessage  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  syllabus  itself  is  too  long  to  print  entire,  but  the 
following  outline  of  it  may  be  of  interest: 

L    Studies  in  Old  Testament  Geography. 

This  work  is  pretty  thoroughly  set  forth  in  the  syllabus, 
as  it  is  a  necessary  foundation,  and  yet  our  plan  made  it 
impossible  to  refer  to  any  texi^book. 

n.    The  Great  Old  Testament  Narratives. 

Under  this  head  are  included  fifty  references.  Some 
are  brief,  as,  for  instance.  Babel  (Gen.  xi.1-9);  Jephthah 
(Judges  11) ;  and  The  Call  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  vi.1-8).  Others 
are  much  longer,  as  Joseph  and  His  Brethren  (Gen.  37,  also 
39-47).  In  aU,  these  Old  Testament  narratives  involve  the 
careful  study  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  chapters. 
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nL    A  Brief  Outline  of  Hebrew  History  Before  Christ. 

Here,  again,  in  order  to  avoid  reference  to  specific  text- 
books, the  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  syllabus.  All  contro- 
verted points  are  omitted.  The  chapter  closes  with  the 
following  statement: 

The  BtndeM  would  do  well  to  eontolt  a  Bible  dietionary  or  an  aneient 
history  for  the  dironology  and  for  the  relatioiui  wiinting  between  the  Hebrews 
and  the  other  great  nations  of  antiqnitj.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  be  sure 
of  the  exact  date  of  a  given  event,  as  the  yarioos  authorities  differ;  bnt  tiie 
student  should  grasp  the  historieal  periods  and  be  able  to  assign  eaeh  great 
event  to  its  proper  oentory.  Any  recognised  system  of  dironology  will  be 
accepted.     Varioos  exeellent  Hebrew  histories  are  easily  obtainable. 

IV.  The  Books  of  the  Old  Testament 

In  this  section  is  given  the  list  of  the  books,  classified 
under  the  five  heads :  The  Pentateuch,  the  Historical  Books, 
the  Poetical  Books,  the  Major  Prophets,  the  Minor  Prophets. 

V.  Memory  Passages  from  the  Old  Testament. 
This  may  be  quoted  entire,  as  follows: 

Learn  any  five  of  the  following  passages.  Each  of  the  passages  selected 
should  be  carefully  committed  to  memory  so  as  to  become  an  abiding  possession. 

1.  The  Ten  Commandments,  Exodos  xx.3-17. 

2.  From  a  speech  of  Moses,  a  specimen  of  Hebrew  oratory,  Deot.  vi.4-15. 

3.  The  First  Psalm. 

4.  The  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

5.  The  Forty-sixth  Psalm. 

6.  The  One  Hondred  and  Third  Psalm. 

7.  Job  xxvm.12-28. 

8.  Proverbs  Ohi^ter  in..l-26. 

9.  Isaiah  ZL.18-31. 
10.    Isaiah  55. 

VL    Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ. 

An  account  of  the  political  divisions  of  Palestine  in 
Christ's  time  is  first  given,  after  which  there  is  a  study  of 
the  Saviour's  life  in  five  periods,  following  in  the  main  the 
Gospel  of  Luke,  with  additional  readings  in  the  other 
evangelists.  The  student  is  required  to  get  clearly  in  mind 
the  course  of  Christ's  life  in  as  orderly  a  sequence  as  can 
he  gathered  from  the  Gospel  narratives. 

VIL    Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Early  Church. 
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This  section  has  three  main  divisions:  (1)  The 
Progress  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  1-7);  (2)  The 
First  Missionary  Work  of  the  Church  (Acts  8-12) ;  (3)  The 
Great  Missionary  Work  of  Paul  (Acts  13-28).  Paul's  work 
is  subdivided  into  its  natural  periods  and  the  student  is 
required  to  follow  his  various  pilgrimages  on  the  map. 

Vm.  The  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

The  list  properly  grouped. 

IX.    Memory  Passages  from  the  New  Testament. 

Learn  anj  five  of  the  following  pMsagee,  as  in  the  eaee  of  the  Old 
Testament  paasagee,  being  earefnl  to  commit  them  aceoratelj. 

1.  The  Firat  Christmas,  Lnka  n.8-19. 

2.  The  Beatitudes,  Matt.  v.S-ll. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prajer,  Matt  YiJ^-lZ. 

4.  From  Jesus'  Last  Talk,  John  zv.l-U. 

5.  Paul's  Address  on  Mars  Hill,  Acts  xvn.22-31. 

6.  Bnles  for  Life,  Bom.  zn.9-21. 

7.  Paul's  Account  of  Love,  I.  Cor.  13. 

8.  Faith,  Heb.  XLl-fi,  and  32-40. 

9.  Works,  James  n.14-26. 

10.    The  New  Jerusalem,  Bev.zzii.1-14. 

One  further  item  may  be  of  interest.  The  first  examina- 
tion on  the  syllabus  has  been  offered,  it  being  the  custom  of 
our  state  board  to  offer  examinations  in  all  subjects  twice 
a  year,  in  January  and  in  May.  The  questions  which  were 
asked  on  this  first  official  examination  were  as  follows : 

BIBLICAL    mSTOBY    AND    LITEBATUBE 

(One-half  unit  eredit) 
(Answer  any  ten  questions.    Time,  180  minutes) 

1.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Palestine,  locating  Mt.  Carmel,  Mt  Pisgah, 
the  Dead  Bea,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jordan,  the  Kishon,  Beersheba,  Bethl^em, 
Dan,  Jerieho,  Jerusalem,  Samaria. 

2.  Briefly  state  what  the  following  names  suggest:  Cain,  Cana,  Canaan, 
Esther,  Esdraelon,  Coliath,  Jeroboam,  Joaiah,  Nehemiah,  Sharon. 

3.  Briefly  narrate  the  chief  events  connected  with  the  Exodus  from 
Egypt 

4.  Briefly  tell  the  story  of  Buth. 

5.  Describe  the  "Call  of  Isaiah." 

6.  Briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  events  of  the  last  week  of  Christ's 
earthly  Mf e. 

7.  Briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  events  of  Paul's  second  missionary 
journey. 
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8.  Briefly  reeapiiulate  the  ehief  evente  that  oeenrred  during  Paul's 
impriflonment  at  Oewarea. 

9.  Name  twenty  (20)  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  grouping  them  under 
proper  heads,  as  historical,  poetical,  etc 

10.  Name  twenty  (20)  books  of  the  New  Testament,  properly  grouping 
them. 

11.  Write  a  memory  passage  from  Psalms.     (One  complete  Psabn.) 

12.  Write  a  memory  passage  from  the  New  Testament.  (At  least  150 
words.) 

ExamifMHan  of  the 

8taU  High  School  Board  of  North  Dakota, 

January  13,  1913. 

Just  how  many  attempted  this  examination  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  There  were  many  calls  for  the  questions,  but 
a  good  share  of  these  were  no  doubt  prompted  by  curiosity. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  course  had  been  offered  for  too 
short  a  time  for  many  to  have  completed  it  even  in  a  super- 
ficial way.  Still  there  were  sent  in  to  the  state  examiner 
fourteen  papers,  to  all  of  which  the  local  instructors  had 
assigned  a  passing  mark.  As  to  how  many  papers  were 
rejected  by  the  local  instructors  there  is  no  record.  Of  these 
fourteen  papers  submitted — representing,  by  the  way,  six 
different  high  schools — the  state  reader  threw  out  three  as 
unworthy,  assigning  a  ** passing*'  grade  to  the  other  eleven. 
Something,  therefore,  has  been  already  accomplished,  and 
much  greater  things  are  hoped  for. 

I  think  that  every  lover  of  the  Bible  will  agree  with 
me  that,  if  a  young  person  can  pass  an  examination  similar 
to  that  given  above,  he  will  know  something  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  it  would  seem  altogether  likely  that  along  with  his 
historical  and  literary  information  he  must  have  acquired 
some  of  the  ethical  ideals  and  the  religious  spirit  which 
breathe  from  the  sacred  page.  At  least,  this  is  the  pro- 
found desire  of  the  promoters  of  the  plan. 
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8EBM0N 

By  Charles  L.  Qoodkll,  D.  D.,  Pastor  St  Paul's  ICethodist  Episeopal  Cbnreh, 

New  York 

Without  God. — EPHK8L4N8  n.l2 

Ak  INTBLLBCTT7AL  atheist  would  be  a  theological  curiosity. 
Boberts  opens  one  of  his  chapters  in  his  Renascence  of 
Faith  by  saying:  '* There  are  no  atheists  to-day,  or  if 
anywhere  one  does  survive  he  is  a  great  antiquity/'  Long 
years  ago  the  fool  said  in  his  heart:  ^* There  is  no  God,'' 
but  he  has  been  increasingly  cautious  with  each  passing 
generation  not  to  say  it  with  his  lips.  The  real  unbeliever 
to^y  is  an  agnostic.  He  says:  **I  do  not  know,"  and  he 
leaves  it  there.  He  seems  to  think,  as  Chesterton  says,  that 
'4t  does  not  much  matter,  and  soon  he  discovers  that  if 
that  does  not  matter  nothing  does." 

I  have  never  been  much  troubled  at  a  man's  lack  of 
faith  if  he  was  on  the  move.  I  have  always  felt  that  his 
doubt  would  be  cleared  away  at  last  by  the  stem  and  impera- 
tive necessity  of  the  struggle  after  a  moral  life.  Sooner  or 
later  every  man  must  realize  that  he  needs  for  life's  journey 
an  impulse  and  a  goal,  and  these  are  to  be  found  if  history 
ia  our  teacher  only  in  the  God-impulse. 

May  I  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  where  a  man  has 
ceased  to  be  a  pilgrim  in  the  path  of  honest  seeking  it  is 
often  because  the  man  is  dishonest  in  his  doubt  and  uses 
that  simply  as  a  cloak  to  hide  a  selfish  or  a  sinful  life,  and 
tries  to  ease  his  conscience  by  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
deceives  no  one,  himself  least  of  all. 

While  we  do  not  find  much  if  any  intellectual  atheism, 
we  find  no  end  of  practical  atheism  that  has  been  formed 
out  of  a  careless  and  stolid  agnosticism.     The  trouble  in 
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society  and  in  the  ohnrch  is  that  so  many  have  dropped 
into  a  condition  of  questioning  and  moral  inactivity.  ''The 
vague,  indefinite  feeling  of  the  precariousness  of  faith  which 
is  the  actual  result  of  agnosticism  upon  the  ordinary  fairly 
educated  mind  has  relaxed  the  hold  of  inbred  piety  ui)oii 
many  people  and  led  to  incalculable  impoverishing  of  life." 
It  has  given  nothing  in  its  place;  no  strivings  to  right  action 
and  earnest  living. 

A  sort  of  notion  has  gotten  about  that,  in  the  flux  of 
some  modem  criticism  and  some  old  facts  restated,  the 
bottom  has  dropped  out  of  faith.  One  does  not  just  know 
how  or  when  and  so  he  hardly  knows  how  to  go  about  ite 
recovery.  The  soul  sick  with  doubt  and  sicker  of  doubt  and 
yet  not  able  to  diagnose  its  malady  is  the  sad  sight  which 
fronts  many  a  faithful  pastor.  As  an  English  writer  has 
said:  ''Faith  has  been  hard  hit  in  our  time  by  vague 
abstract  ways  of  speaking  of  God.''  Transcendentalism  is 
the  creed  of  the  dilettante.  They  talk  about  God  as  "a 
Stream  of  Tendency  making  for  righteousness/'  ''the  First 
Cause,"  "the  Life  Force."  Can  you  imagine  Abraham  over 
Sodom,  or  Paul  at  Philippi,  or  Knox  at  Edinburgh  praying 
to  that  kind  of  Godf  Martineau  was  right  when  he  said: 
"You  can't  pray  to  a  First  Cause  or  cry,  O  Stream  of 
Tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness,  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinnerl" 

In  the  Bible  God  is  the  center  of  everything,  but  in 
modem  times  He  has  suffered  an  eclipse.  The  progress  of 
astronomy  has  been  reversed.  Once  the  world  believed  with 
Ptolemy  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  our  universe,  but 
at  last  it  came  to  be  understood  that  our  system  is  bigger 
than  this  little  world,  and  Copernicus  writes  anew  the 
geography  of  the  heavens  with  the  sun  at  the  center.  It 
would  certainly  be  a  peculiar  intelligence  that  in  this  day 
would  go  back  spiritually  to  the  exploded  theories  of  two 
millenniums  ago.  It  is  a  sad  thing  in  human  life  when  this 
littie  earth  eclipses  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.    The  evidence 
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of  this  eclipse  is  that  so  many  among  us  have  a  habit  of 
thought  and  a  way  of  life  in  which  Qod  has  no  place.  Ton 
do  not  go  out  with  a  hammer;  yon  do  not  vociferate  that 
God  is  dead.  Ton  may  ev^i  say  yonr  prayers,  bnt  it  is 
only  going  through  the  motions;  there  is  no  power  in  it. 
To  stop  it  would  simply  leave  a  feeling  of  some  routine  hav- 
ing been  omitted.  It  plays  no  part  in  the  development  of 
life.  Nothing  so  shapes  a  man's  life  as  the  deliberate, 
conscious,  conviction  that  a  moral  Qod  exists  and  cares.  It 
makes  even  the  devils  believe  and  tremble.  Ton  have  to 
take  sides  and  cannot  be  indefinite  if  you  would. 

All  the  flaming,  consuming  enthusiasms  of  history  have 
had  God  in  theuL  The  old  Israelites,  from  Joshua  to  David, 
and  the  prophets,  fought  for  Jehovah.  Constantino  cried 
out  at  the  sight  of  the  cross:  **In  this  sign  we  conquer.*' 
The  Crusaders  cried:  '*God  wills  it  I''  Columbus  desired 
to  find  another  land  for  GKmL  Cromwell  was  not  fighting 
for  the  Commonwealth  but  for  God,  when  he  cried  over 
Dunbar:    '^Let  God  arise  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered.'' 

Victor  Hugo  says  it  was  God  and  not  Wellington  who 
won  at  Waterloo.  Mazzini  said:  '^We  must  place  God  on 
our  banners."  Washington  prayed  to  God  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  Lincoln  before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg. 

If  we  are  having  troubles  with  our  politics  it  is  because 
the  face  of  God  has  suffered  eclipse.  But  a  greater 
need  is  in  the  individual.  First,  with  his  eclipse  of 
God  has  come  indifference.  Bight  and  wrong  exist,  but  the 
rightness  of  the  right  and  the  wrongness  of  the  wrong  do 
not  smite  him.  He  is  prudently  for  the  right  in  the  long 
run,  but  the  run  is  so  long  that  the  end  seems  out  of  sight. 
His  decalogue  has  been  decimated  to  one  commandment: 
Thou  shalt  not  get  caught.  With  other  men  he  sees  that 
in  our  city  the  devil  helps  the  thief  high  or  low,  month  after 
month,  but  some  day  God  helps  the  district  attorney. 

It  is  the  eclipse  of  God  that  makes  the  individual 
helpless  and  indifferent  and  unfastens  his  conscience  from 
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his  wilL  Joseph  was  strong  when  he  said:  ^^How  can  I  do 
this  great  evil  and  sin  against  GK>dt'' 

The  transgressor  cries:  ^^ Against  thee  and  thee  only 
have  I  sinned  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight"  ^^I  remem- 
bered Qod  and  was  troubled,''  was  the  psalmist's  cry. 

This  is  the  eclipse  of  which  the  apostle  speaks:  ''In 
whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  the 
unbelieving  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ 
who  is  the  image  of  Qod  should  shine  forth." 

God  eclipsed  1  Eclipse  the  sun  and  what  would  happen? 
This  old  world  would  go  to  its  icy  grave  in  a  day;  every 
creature  and  every  plant  an  icicle.  A  frozen  world.  Take 
out  God  and  the  same  thing  happens.  Yonder  man  is  frozen 
at  his  heart    In  Him  we  live  and  move.    Out  of  Him  we  die. 

Without  Godl  Without  health  let  me  die.  Without 
foody  without  home,  without  friends,  without  hope  the 
streets  would  be  empty  and  the  morgue  full.  But  none  of 
these,  nor  all  of  them,  can  compare  with  being  without  God. 

A  short  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  which  greatly 
impressed  me  and  of  which  I  wish  to  quote  a  portion: 

''Rev.  Sir:  I  have  sat  sometimes,  as  I  did  last  night, 
listening  to  your  sermons.  I  am  sure  you  believe  and  your 
faith  is  the  faith  ef  my  father  who  died  in  the  harness  as  a 
Methodist  minister.  Here  I  am  at  forty-eight  without  faith 
— a  materialist  pure  and  simple;  perhaps  as  I  sum  up  my 
belief,  not  even  an  agnostic.  I  sincerely  envy  you.  In  the  time 
of  life  when  shadows  are  getting  longer,  when  men  I  have 
known  and  loved  are  dropping  out  forever,  when  ambitions 
begin  to  fade  and  burst  like  bubbles,  and  before  me  is  the 
blank  unknown,  the  end  oblivion,  your  faith  is  your  light- 
house while  I  steer  into  the  blackness.  You  are  fortunate. 
Philosophy  may  make  a  stoic  of  me,  but  it  is  a  mournful 
thing  at  best. 

"At  forty-eight  to  be  a  child  again,  to  unlearn  and  learn 
again  is  of  course  impossible.  My  non-belief  is  due  to  not 
having  proved  yours  by  living  it    As  I  look  over  the  sweet, 
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pure  faces  in  your  oongregation  I  seem  to  see  again  those 
of  years  ago,  whose  lives  of  purity  shone  in  their  ooonte- 
Qan<Ms  as  a  halo.  How  sweet  they  were,  how  free  from  the 
evil  that  has  marked  and  scarred  me  until  now,  old,  worn, 
and  de8i)airingy  I  am  ready  to  curse  the  day  of  my  birth 
as  I  compare  my  character  with  theirs. 

**Let  me  say  this:    Don't  forget  to  tell  in  your  sermons 

that  in  the  end,  when  the  dirty  dross  is  stripped  from  life, 

reli^on  glorifies  a  man.    Not  so  with  the  other  article.    The 

bmte  that  is  in  men  has  no  master  save  your  Christ    In 

this    I  am  saying  what  I  know  to  be   true,  for  I  have 

thoroughly  tried  one  side  of  life  as  you  have  tried  the  other. 

**Now  when  you  stand  up  to  preach,  think  of  the  men 

of  my  type  who,  young  and  old,  will  in  the  end  come  where 

I  am  and  see  as  I  do  that  philosophy  and  materialism  do 

not  lift  a  man  above  the  brute,  while  your  faith  transforms 

him. 

^^  Entangled  in  various  nets  of  my  own  construction  I 
can  see  no  way  out;  but  as  a  man  of  some  honor  I  must 
make  this  confession  to  the  faith  of  my  father  and  mother 
and  to  yours.  I  do  it  so  that  if  your  faith  should  falter, 
your  zeal  lag,  you  may  be  benefited  by  the  experience  of 
one  without  faith.  *' 

Ah,  it  is  a  dark  night  when  all  the  stars  are  gone  out! 
It  is  a  sad  voyage  for  the  storm-tossed  mariner  when  there 
is  no  sun  by  day  and  he  can  not  steer  at  night  by  the  polar 
star.  It  would  be  sad  indeed  to  journey  through  life's  maze 
intent  on  flower  or  pebble  and  so  lose  all  sense  of  direction 
that  one  did  not  know  the  way  home. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  eclipse  of  God.  That  does  not 
mean  that  God  is  blotted  out.  Whether  we  see  Him  or  not, 
He  is  still  there.  Whether  we  own  it  or  not,  His  power 
has  never  failed.  He  is  only  eclipsed.  The  moon  may  come 
between  this  earth  of  ours  and  the  sun,  and  that  moon  whose 
pale  light  makes  the  night  glorious  may  sadden  and  darken 
the  day  by  hiding  the  sun. 
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There  are  many  things  in  the  world  which  are  good 
of  themselveBi  but  when  goods  stand  between  us  and  The 
Good  they  eclipse  that  which  is  far  better  than  themselves, 
and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  good  has  been  an 
enemy  to  the  best  because  it  shadowed  the  soul  from  Him 
who  is  the  light  of  the  world. 

"If  tboQ  hast  tqiiaiLdered  yean  to  grave  a  gem 
OommiwiomMi  bj  thj  absent  Lord; 
And  while  'tb  ineompletei 
Others  woold  bribe  thj  needj  skill  to  them. 
Dismiss  them  to  the  streef 

You  will  never  find  yourself  until  you  find  God,  and  if 
you  lose  God  out  of  your  life  you  have  lost  yourself. 
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BrrUALISM  AND  BATIONALISM  IN  MODEBN 
CHRISTIANITY 

By  De.  Agids  Pirazzini 

As  THB  ancient  Pharisees  were  the  representatives  of  a 
Divine  religion,  paralyzed  by  being  overlaid  with  supersti- 
tious formalism,  so  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the  Resurrec- 
tion, were  the  representatives  of  the  same  religion  paralyzed 
by  rationalizing  unbelief  and  materialistic  conceptions.  Our 
Saviour  said  to  His  disciples:  '^Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees"  (Matthew  xvi.6),  and  we  shall  do 
well  to  heed  His  charge,  because,  mutcUis  mutandis,  we  are 
as  much  in  danger  to-day  as  the  disciples  of  old,  if  not 
even  more. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  ancient  errors 
are  being  constantly  revived  and  disguised  under  new 
names.  Heresies  as  old  as  Christianity,  and  which  seemed 
dead  and  buried  under  the  weight  of  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, are  parading  along  the  road,  garbed  in  rags  of 
modem  fashion ;  while  the  arguments  that  laid  them  low  long 
ago  are  either  forgotten  or  wilfully  ignored.  This  strange 
phenomenon,  however,  cannot  surprise  very  much  the  rever- 
ent student  of  the  Bible  which  shows  us  that  every  man  is, 
by  nature,  something  of  a  rationalist  and  something  of  a 
ritualist  In  fact,  every  man  being  sinful  is  naturally  averse 
to  holiness  and  truth,  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  conscience 
will  not  suffer  him  to  repudiate  them  utterly. 

The  difference  between  real  and  apparent  Christians  is 
not  that  one  class  holds  fundamental  truths  which  the  other 
rejects,  or  that  one  class  holds  errors,  while  the  other  is 
entirely  free  from  them;  but  the  difference  often  is  that  one 
dass,  though  not  free  from  errors,  holds  them  in  such  pro- 
ses 
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portion  and  subordination  to  the  truth  as  not  to  impair  its 
integrity,  vitality,  and  authority ;  while  the  other  holds  errors 
of  such  magnitude  and  in  such  admixture  with  the  truth  as 
to  paralyze  the  latter,  and  turn  it  into  a  lie.  This  is  forcibly 
expressed  by  the  Apostie  Paul  in  that  terrible  portraiture 
of  heathenism  which  he  makes  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
Epistie  to  the  Bomans.  We  find  there  not  only  a  graphic 
sketch  of  its  vices  in  detail,  but  also  of  those  radical  sins 
and  errors  which  underlie  and  produce  this  monster  growth. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  Apostle  attributes  to  heathenism 
those  foul  iniquities  and  worse  than  brutal  abominations, 
but  all  those  pollutions  are  uniformly  represented  as  flowing 
from  a  single  cause,  viz. :  renouncing,  ignoring,  or  perverting 
the  truth  concerning  God.  Thus  verse  21  and  following: 
**  Because  that,  when  they  knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 
as  God,  neither  were  thankful.  •  •  •  And  changed  the 
glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to 
corruptible  man.  •  •  •  Wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to 
uncleanness  through  the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,*'  etc  So 
verse  25  and  following:  **Who  changed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever.  Amen.  For  this  cause 
God  gave  them  up  unto  vile  affections,'*  etc 

Now  in  what  did  this  rejection  of  God  and  the  truth 
concerning  Him  precisely  consist?  It  did  not  consist  in 
abjuring  all  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  or  the  obligation  to 
render  to  such  Divinity  due  homage.  It  did  not  lie  in  reject- 
ing the  whole  truth  concerning  God.  It  was  entirely  another 
process.  They  changed  the  truth  of  Ood  into  a  lie.  They 
did  not  reject  it,  or  ignore  it  altogether.  This  was  impossible 
to  rational  beings  made  in  the  image  of  God,  howsoever 
that  image  might  be  marred  by  sin.  They  retained  so  much 
as  this:  That  there  is  a  superior  order  of  being,  to  which 
men  owe  homage  and  worship,  and  on  whose  favor  or  wrath 
depends  their  happiness  or  misery.  Is  not  this  vital,  funda- 
mental   truth f      Surely;    and    in    several    modem,    ultra- 
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progressive  circles  it  would  entitle  its  holder  to  Christian 
fellowship.  Yet  this  truth  was  so  held,  Paul  says,  as  to 
change  it  into  a  lie.  Those  of  whom  he  writes,  denied  other 
associated  truths,  no  less  vital,  which  were  essential  to  any 
right  reception  of  this  one.  They  ignored  or  denied  the 
unity,  supremacy,  independence,  holiness,  truth,  spirituality, 
infinitude,  and  perfection  of  the  Oodhead.  In  fact  they 
recognized  and  worshiped  God's  creatures  and  works  as 
true  divinities:  '*They  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorrupti- 
ble God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,''  etc. 
So  they  **  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator.*'  In  this  wise,  holding  the  great  truth  that 
there  is  a  Divinity  which  we  ought  to  worship,  they  changed 
it  into  a  lie  by  denying  connected  truths  and  superinducing 
upon  it  terrible  errors. 

Now  this  is  the  radical  and  characteristic  feature  of  all 
forms  of  apostasy  from  God,  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  Bud- 
dhist, outside  the  pale  of  Christianity;  and  of  ritualism, 
formalism,  rationalism,  within  the  church  itself.  It  is  not 
with  the  errors  outside  the  church  that  we  are  concerned 
at  this  time,  but  rather  with  those  perversions  of  Christian 
truth  which  are  caused  by  the  spirit  of  f  ormalistic  supersti- 
tion which  distinguished  the  Pharisees  of  old,  and  by  the 
spirit  of  rationalism  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
Sadducees,  in  our  Lord's  lifetime. 

All  kinds  of  religious  errors  as  well  as  false  religions 
rest  not  on  the  utter  denial  of  all  truth,  but  on  half  truths 
turned  into  lies  by  the  admixture  of  positive  or  negative 
errors.  Let  us  look  at  this  very  important  fact,  in  the 
principal  forms  in  which  it  exists,  in  its  causes,  and  in 
some  of  its  practical  consequences. 

All  religious  error,  the  world  over,  whether  mixed  with 
the  truths  of  natural  religion  or  of  Christianity,  runs  in 
one  of  two  directions :  Either  toward  superstition  or  toward 
skepticism.  And  when  it  is  mixed  with  and  falsifies  Chris- 
tian truth  it  runs  in  the  line  either  of  ritualism  or  of 
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rationalism.  Now,  in  each  of  these  great  currents  there  is 
an  element  of  truth,  although  so  mixed  with  error  as  to  turn 
all  other  truths  interhlended  with  it  practically  into  false- 
hoods. Superstition  undertakes  to  propitiate  Ood  hy  rites 
and  ceremonies,  often  rigid  and  austere,  and  relies  on  these 
to  ensure  a  good  estate  with  Him,  while  it  leaves  the  heart 
uncleansed,  free  to  indulge  its  ungodly  feelings  and  evil 
lusts.  The  peculiarities  of  formalistic  superstition  are: 
L  That  it  makes  religion,  or  that  wherehy  we  are  made 
acceptable  to  God,  to  consist  of  ceremonies  rather  than 
inward  moral  excellence.  2.  That  it  makes  a  fund  of  merit 
out  of  these  services,  whereby  they  are  conceived  to  deserve 
Qod^B  favor.  3.  That  it  has  little  regard  to  their  reason- 
ableness or  unreasonableness,  to  their  fitness  to  promote 
piety  or  tb  honor  God,  or  to  their  having  been  really  com- 
manded or  not  commanded  of  Him. 

Such  superstition,  as  connected  with  a  degenerate  Chris- 
tianity, usually  clings  to  the  cardinal  mysteries  of  the 
Incarnation,  Atonement,  the  Trinity,  Original  Sin,  etc. 
Indeed,  it  often  holds  them  in  their  utmost  completeness. 
But  these  truths  are  turned  into  lies  by  the  errors  superin- 
duced upon  them: 

First,  by  losing  sight  of,  and  ignoring  when  convenient, 
the  great  fact  that  no  ceremonies  or  sacrifices  can  be  accept- 
able unto  God  which  He  has  not  Himself  appointed,  and  that 
even  such  as  He  has  appointed  cannot  be  pleasing  unto  Him 
unless  offered  with  a  right  spirit  and  pure  feelings.  Elven 
sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings.  Divinely  appointed  for  God's 
ancient  people,  He  desired  not,  unless  accompanied  with  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  (Ps.  li.17).  In  this  way  formal- 
istic superstition,  however  earnest  it  may  make  one,  yet 
substitutes  ceremonies  and  penances  for  a  humble,  penitent, 
really  converted  heart,  and  a  holy  life. 

In  the  second  place,  it  vitiates  all  these  services,  how- 
ever otherwise  good  they  might  be,  by  making  them  meri- 
torious; giving  them  a  character  of  self-righteousness,  in 
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derogation  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  the  ruin  of 
that  humility  which  alone  is  consistent  with  right  feeling  in 
fallen  beings.  It  changes  the  truth  of  Christ's  one  and  only 
sacrifice  into  a  lie,  not  by  denying  it,  but  by  making  its 
efficacy  dependent  upon  our  sacrifices  and  works.  It  oper- 
ates in  the  same  way  upon  His  priestly  office,  by  making  it 
dependent  on  the  intervention  of  a  human  priesthood.  It 
overthrows  His  kingly  office,  not  by  denying  it,  but  by 
transferring  its  exercise  to  popes,  patriarchs,  or  other  sup- 
posed vice-gerents  of  Him  whose  name  is  above  every  name. 
It  destroys  the  prophetic  office  of  Christ,  not  by  denying  it, 
but  by  erecting  the  church,  or  councils,  or  popes  into  infalli- 
ble expounders  of  His  will.  It  subverts  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  by  denying  it,  but  by  making  baptism,  and 
other  lawful  rites  administered  by  human  hands,  the  sure 
and  indispensable  means  of  regeneration,  so  that  men  are 
bom  to  newness  of  life,  not  by  the  will  of  God,  but  of  man. 
It  can  grant  indulgences  to  the  robber  or  the  adulterer,  and 
reward  bead  counting,  genuflexions,  and  '' paternosters, '' 
with  a  title  to  heaven.  Admitting  that  worship  is  due  only 
to  God,  it  can  yet  encourage  creature  worship  of  the  Virgin, 
or  of  dei>arted  saints,  as  those  who  bear  the  special  impress 
of  the  Almighty. 

Of  this  fatally  distempered  religion,  the  Pharisee  was 
the  model  type.  The  scathing  delineation  of  his  character, 
given  by  our  Saviour,  presents  the  great  outlines  which  are 
constantly  showing  themselves  in  all  the  superstitious  forms 
of  corrupt  Christianity.  The  same  slavish  precision  and 
punctiliousness  in  observing  rites  and  ceremonies  made  to 
cloak  all  sorts  of  moral  shortcomings  are  alike  flagrant  in 
them  all.  They  all  alike  claim  to  base  their  religion  on  the 
Word  of  God,  but  they  make  its  truths  of  none  effect  by 
their  traditions. 

Looking  now  at  rationalism,  we  see  that  it  reaches  the 
same  goal,  though  by  traveling  in  a  contrary  way.  Rational- 
ism, as  its  name  indicates,  enthrones  human  reason  above 
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the  Word  of  Ood.  It  repudiates  or  ignoresi  or  at  least  it 
will  not  accept  or  credit,  whatever  of  God's  testimonies  con- 
tained in  His  Word  it  cannot  explain  in  accordance  with 
its  own  modes  of  reasoning  and  feeling.  That  is  rationalism 
which  rejects  any  manifest  teaching  of  Ood's  Word  because 
they  appear  repugnant  to  the  personal  judgment  and  feelings 
of  the  rejecter.  It  differs  tedmically  from  infidelity  in  that  it 
regards  the  Bible  as  in  some  sort  a  revelation  from  (Jod, 
while  infidelity,  in  the  technical  sense,  discards  it  as  an 
imposture.  But  it  exhibits  the  spirit,  power,  and  venom  of 
infidelity  in  this,  that  it  will  not  accept  what  the  Bible 
manifestly  teaches;  not  so  much  because  Ood  does  not 
declare  it  to  be  true,  as  because,  when  judged  at  the  bar  of 
its  own  intellect,  darkened  by  prejudices  of  different  kinds, 
it  seems  incomprehensible  or  unreasonable,  and  the  ration- 
alist feels  somehow  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  as  it  is 
uni>alatable  to  the  natural  mind. 

Following  this  lead,  some  go  a  little  way,  some  a  great 
way,  till  they  have  made  havoc  with  every  distinctively  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  article  of  belief.  It  is  only  by  a  happy 
inconsistency  that  any  who  start  on  this  track  stop  short  of 
this  dread  finality.  This  is  true  especially  of  those  who 
belong  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who,  often  in  spite  of 
themselves,  have  received  an  inheritance  of  Gospel  Chris- 
tianity and  evangelical  education,  while,  among  the  Latins, 
once  that  the  first  steps  are  taken  along  this  forbidden  path, 
it  leads  them  into  blank  atheism  and  scornful  opposition  to 
every  religious  belief  in  nearly  every  case.  We  might,  if 
we  so  chose,  prove  our  assertions  by  giving  names  of  actual 
living  persons  whose  experience  has  been  such  as  we 
describe. 

The  principle,  if  good  for  anything,  is  good  for  every- 
thing,  and  if  justly  applicable  to  one,  it  is  justly  applicable 
to  all  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  Bible.  Nothing  can 
arrest  this  destructive  process  when  once  begun,  except  the 
potent  check  of  whatever  vigor  of  conscience  and  purity  of 
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feeling  yet  remains  in  the  souL  But,  whether  partial  or 
total,  it  isy  in  its  nature,  and  as  far  as  it  goes,  one  and  the 
same,  and  it  is  evermore  marked  by  the  following  features: 
1.  The  rationalist  acknowledges  the  Bible  to  be,  in  some 
sense,  the  Word  of  God,  but  in  no  such  sense  that  it  is  to  be 
the  authority  for  any  doctrines  not  acceptable  to  his  own 
feelings.  2.  He  also  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  species 
of  truth  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  will  usually  receive  them,  or  most  of  them,  at  all  events, 
so  far  as  their  titles  are  concerned,  discarding,  however,  as 
much  of  them  as  is  either  supposed  to  be  inexplicable  or 
felt  to  be  unpleasant,  that  is,  all  in  them  that  is  distinctly 
Divine  or  Christian.  The  rationalist  claims  to  receive  them 
80  far  as  they  have  any  truth  in  them,  or  for  substance  of 
doctrine.  Only,  he  says,  he  would  free  them  of  the  unwar- 
rantable dogmas  with  which  they  have  been  encrusted,  and 
which,  he  affirms,  do  hinder  their  acceptance  and  efficacy 
among  men  and  embarrass  the  faith  of  simple  disciples. 
Indeed,  such  dogmas  appear  to  be  affirmed  in  the  Bible,  if 
we  take  it  as  it  is,  but  when  adjudged  at  the  bar  of  what 
rationalism  calls  "right  reason,'*  ''right  feeling,"  ''common 
sense,''  "philosophy,"  "the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age," 
etc.,  they  must  be  condemned  as  intolerable.  In  this  way 
rationalism  boldly  declares  impossible  to  be  true  what  Ood 
in  His  Word  pronounces  to  be  true.  Yet,  like  heathenism 
and  Christian  ritualism,  it  holds  some  part  of  Ood's  truth, 
but  so  incorporated  with  negative  errors  as  to  turn  it  into 
a  lie. 

It  is  true,  as  rationalism  contends,  that  the  truth  of  Ood 
is  supremely  rational,  as  God  Himself  is  the  Supreme 
Beason,  but  it  perverts  and  misapplies  this  truth.  Whatever 
God  is,  or  does,  or  ordains,  must  be  right,  simply  because  He 
iB  perfect,  because  He  is  God.  To  deny  this  is  atheism.  But 
does  it  follow  that  short-sighted,  sin-blinded  man  can  fathom 
the  Divine  counsels  and  completely  survey  the  universe,  all 
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time  and  all  space,  and  determine  what  it  is  wise  and  right 
for  Infinite  Goodness  and  Wisdom  to  do,  or  prononnce 
anght  false  or  absurd  which  Ood  has  pronounced  truef 

But,  it  is  said,  that  He  who  made  the  Bible  made  the 
human  mind  as  well,  and  that  truth  revealed  by  Him  through 
the  one  channel  can  never  contradict  truth  revealed  through 
the  other,  and,  therefore,  the  Bible  cannot  reveal  anything 
contrary  to  the  intuitive  decisions  of  the  human  mind.  But, 
to  say  nothing  further,  what  are  intuitive  decisions  of  the 
human  mindf  They  must  be  those  things  which  the  whole 
race  intuitively  perceives  to  be  true.  But  this  cannot  be 
applicable  to  the  denial  of  any  of  those  great  Christian 
truths  which  rationalism  rejects,  for  the  people  of  God,  a 
multitude  whom  no  man  can  number,  have  believed  them,  and 
thousands  have  sealed  their  faith  with  their  blood.  If  any- 
one says  that  the  mysteries  of  godliness  are  denied  by  his 
intuitive  convictions,  he  simply  mistakes  his  own  prejudices 
and  the  pride  of  intellect  for  the  intuitive  decisions  of  the 
human  race.  They  are  truly  rational  who  are  satisfied  to 
take  the  attitude  of  learners,  not  of  judges,  before  the 
Infinite  and  Unerring  Mind;  who  take  the  yoke  and  learn 
of  Christ.  They  find  that  the  truth  of  God,  however  mys- 
terious in  some  aspects,  alone  satisfies  the  wants  of  their 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  natures;  that  it  harmonizes 
with  Divine  Providence  and  devout  feelings;  that  all  depar- 
tures from  it  but  multiply  the  difficulties  they  would  shun, 
going  from  labyrinth  to  labyrinth,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

In  our  present  imperfect  and  fallible  state,  there  surely 
is  a  broad  field  in  which  Christians  must  agree  to  differ;  but 
there  is  another  sacred  inclosure  which  cannot  be  invaded. 
To  reject  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  is  to 
reject  Christianity.  Here  there  can  be  no  compromise.  It  is 
well  that  those  who  have  attained,  and  agree  in  holding,  the 
truth  should  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  combine  their 
strength  in  a  conmaon  cause,  against  common  foes.    In  this 
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behalf  they  may  well  forget  their  differences,  justly  feeUng 
that  their  points  of  agreement  are  vastly  more  important 
and  essential  than  their  points  of  difference. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  tmth  is  tamed  into  a  lie  by  being 
incorporated  with  positive  or  negative  errors.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  the  surest  defence  against  and  remedy 
for  this  fatal  tendency  is  to  hold  and  teach  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,  in  its  utmost  fulness  and  simplicity;  for  all  parts 
of  the  system  of  Divine  truth  mutually  support  and  brace 
each  other.  The  removal  of  any  part,  therefore,  although  it 
be  not  the  foundation,  weakens  and  imperils  the  whole  edifice. 
This  must  be  so,  as  God  is  its  Author.  To  bind  ourselves  not 
to  teach  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded  would 
be  treason  to  Him  and  to  His  truth. 
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V.  THE  STUDY  OP  BIBLIOAL  WOBDS.— CowWjwkwl 
Bj  Dk.  Louis  Matthxws  Swxbt 

The  study  of  the  word  Jehovah  is  practically  confined  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  may  seem  to  have  been  especially 
favorable  to  the  argmnent  for  that  reason.  We  shall  next 
take  a  word  of  a  totally  different  kind,  chosen  at  once 
becanse  of  its  extensive  use  in  all  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
because  of  its  fundamental  importance  in  the  development 
of  Biblical  teaching,  namely,  the  word  holiness,  with  its 
cognates,  holy,  hallow  (make  holy),  sanctify,  sanctification, 
etc  We  shall  attempt  to  make  this  study  as  exhaustive  as 
possible,  within  reasonable  limits,  in  the  hope  that  many 
important  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  study  will  emerge 
in  the  process.  First  of  all,  we  shall  interrogate  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  lexicons,  then  we  shall  glance  at  the  Bible  diction- 
aries, and  then,  finally,  make  some  investigations  on  our  own 
account.  Here  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  material  to 
be  found  in  the  great  Hebrew  lexicon  of  Brown,  Driver,  and 
Briggs.  The  various  articles  concerning  holiness  in  this 
work  cover  the  following  words  transliterated  and  translated 
thus: 

(a)  KodSsh,  holiness. 

(b)  Eadosh,  holy  or  sacred. 

(c)  Kad&sh,  to  be  set  apart,  which  in  its  various 

forms  includes,  to  shew  oneself 
majestic  or  consecrated,  to  set  apart 
as  sacred,  to  observe  as  holy,  to 
honor  as  sacred,  to  consecrate  by 
purification,  to  keep  oneself  apart 
^..^from  unclean  things,  etc. 
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(d)  ^[ftdesh  and  EidSshab,  temple  prostitute,  male 

and  female. 

(e)  Ipidlsh,  sanctuary  (name  of  place). 

(f)  Mi^dfishy  sacred  place. 

Taking  the  discussion  of  (a)  which  establishes  the 
analysis  followed  in  all  the  articles,  we  find  the  following 
statements.  We  omit  illustrative  jmssages  except  in  certain 
instances,  the  reason  for  which  will  appear  later. 

1.  ApartnesSi  sacredness,  holiness  of  God: 

(a)  Divine    activity,     practically     equivalent     to 
majesty.    Jer.  zxin.9. 

(b)  To  attest  His  word  as  inviolable.    Amos  iv.2; 
Psa.  LXXXIX.36;  Psa.  cv.42. 

(c)  Of  His  name  as  sacred,  inviolable,  separate 
from  all  defilement. 

(d)  His  Holy  Spirit 

2.  Places  as  set  apart  as  sacred  by  God's  presence: 

(a)  Heavenly  abode. 

(b)  On  earth* 

(c)  Tabernacle  and  its  courts. 

(d)  Temple  and  its  precincts. 

(e)  Jerusalem  and  its  hills. 

(f)  Zion. 

(g)  Holy  Land. 

3.  Things  consecrated  at  sacred  places : 

(a)  Furniture  of  tabernacle. 

(b)  Sacrifice  of  animals. 

(c)  Any  consecrated  thing. 

(d)  Anointing  oil  of  priests. 

4    Persons    sacred    through    connection    with    sacred 
places: 

(a)  Priests. 

(b)  IsraeL 

5.  Times  consecrated  to  worship. 

6.  Things  and  persons  ceremonially  cleansed  and  so 
separated  as  holy. 
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In  ftTAmining  these  articles  one  is  struck,  first  of  all,  by 
the  evident  fact  that  the  ethical  meaning  of  the  term,  that 
which  is  its  distinctive  meaning  to  the  ordinary  Bible 
student,  occupies  a  very  inconspicuous  and  subordinate 
place.  The  division  (b)  under  1  (^odesh)  and  the  corre- 
sponding division  under  2  (Kfidosh)  refers  to  passages 
which  in  usage  and  context  give  us  the  ethical  ideas  usually 
associated  with  the  words.  We  are  also  interested  in  dis- 
covering that  the  word  holy  is  applied  to  Astarte  and  her 
devotees  and  to  temple  prostitutes  in  general  (see  (d)  above 
and  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  art  Holiness)/ 

We  also  notice  that  the  term  is  associated  with  cere- 
monial as  well  as  moral  characteristics,  with  the  furnishings 
of  the  sanctuary  (an  example  in  point)  and  the  garments 
of  the  priests  as  well  as  the  moral  character  of  Jehovah 
and  His  worshipers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  etymo- 
logically,  the  term  holy  means  Deity  and  that  which  belongs 
to  Deity..  Every  god  as  god  is  holy,  and  every  person,  place 
or  thing  belonging  to  Deity  is,  derivatively,  holy.  Professor 
Davidson  (Hasting's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii,  p.  204b) 
says:  '^Holiness  is  not  primarily  a  moral  quality,  it  is  the 
expression  of  Godhead  in  the  absolute  sense.''  Skinner 
(ibid.,  p.  396f)  says  of  the  term  holy  used  by  heathen  that 
^^it  is  not  intended  to  convey  any  information  as  to  the 
character  of  the  gods;  it  is  an  otiose  epithet,  this  ^holy  gods' 
meaning  nothing  more  than  the  gods."  Zenos  (Standard 
Bible  Dictionary,  art.  Holiness)  says:  "It  is  God's  unique- 
ness. God  is  holy  because  He  is  God.  His  holiness  is  His 
Divinity."  Etymologically  this  is  strictly  correct  and  it 
delimits  strictly  the  range  of  etymological  science.  Had 
we  nothing  but  philology  to  help  us  we  should  be  unable  to 
recognize  the  difference  between  Jehovah  and  the  gods  of 


>I]i  thia  connoctlon  it  ahould  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Greek  word  HAgioe, 
wUeh  it  the  Septuagint.  and  New  Testament  reprMentatire  of  Kadoal^  meant  timply 
deroted  or  belonging  to  the  goda;  and  intereatingly  enough,  by  an  eztenaion  of  meaning 
quite  natural  in  the  daya  of  pagtniam,  it  meant  alao  aeeoraed  or  execrable.  The  word 
it  the  precite  equivalent  (to  far  aa  prlmitiTe  meaning  ia  concerned)  eyen  in  itt  paradoxicikl 
eztention  of  meaning  to  Kadoah. 
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the  nationB  as  conveyed  in  this  term.  We  should  be  com- 
pelled to  say  that  the  Hebrews  used  the  ordinary  word  to 
describe  their  Deity.  What  we  found  to  be  the  truth  con- 
cerning the  word  Jahweh  itself  we  find  also  here.  The 
derivation  of  the  term  holy  is  entirely  uncertain  (cf.  Zenos 
and  art  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  as  above,  for  contradiction 
on  this  point),  and,  primarily,  it  expresses  in  a  vague  and 
general  way  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  deity.  The 
word  is  another  empty  vessel  for  Scripture  to  fill  with 
meaning.  And  wonderfully,  indeed,  is  this  done.  Let  the 
student  of  the  English  Bible  begin  with  the  Trisagion  in 
Isaiah  vi.3  and  from  that  as  a  center,  beginning  with 
EiX.  xv.ll,  where  the  term  is  used  to  point  out  the  pre- 
eminent greatness  of  Jehovah,  let  him  follow  this  great 
group  of  words  from  passage  to  passage  and  see  for  himself 
what  is  said  of  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  and  the  issues  which 
it  raises  for  His  own  worshipers  and  for  the  world  at  large. 

Dr.  Davidson  appears  to  be  ahnost  in  despair  in  the 
attempt  to  balance  theoretical  philology  and  usage,  for  he 
says  in  the  same  article  quoted  above:  '^Isaiah  expresses 
his  conception  [of  Ood]  in  the  term  Kfiddsh,  of  which  ^holy' 
is  a  very  imperfect  rendering."  Zenos  is  expressing  the 
same  sense  of  futility  in  the  mere  linguistic  study  of  this* 
term  where  he  says  (as  above,  p.  349):  **The  etymology 
of  the  words  employed  cannot  be  pressed.  The  sense  of  the 
words  is  already  fixed."  The  close  student  of  the  English 
Bible  could  make  an  article  on  holiness  which,  in  practical 
value,  would  fall  very  little  short  of  the  learned  articles 
mentioned  if  he  would  analyze  the  materials  at  his  disposal 
with  equal  care  and  industry  and  present  them  with  a  like 
skill  in  arrangement  and  expression. 

To  illustrate  further  the  value  of  context  and  usage,  let 
me  quote  two  paragraphs  from  a  master  of  Old  Testament 
exegesis  in  which  he  discusses  the  Old  Testament  conception 
of  the  holiness  of  God.  In  commenting  on  Isaiah,  voL  i, 
p.  336,  Principal  G.  A,  Smith  says:    Isaiah  ** likens  the  holi- 
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ness  of  God  to  a  universal  and  constant  fire.  To  Isaiah  life 
was  so  penetrated  by  the  active  justice  of  God,  that  he 
described  it  as  bathed  in  fire,  as  blown  through  with  fire." 
In  vol.  ii,  p.  137,  of  the  same  commentary  he  says:  *^The 
Jewish  Scriptures  insist  throughout  upon  the  sublimity  of 
God,  or,  to  use  their  own  term,  His  holiness.  He  is  the  Most 
High,  Creator,  Lord — ^the  Force  and  Wisdom  that  are  behind 
nature  and  history.  It  is  a  sin  to  make  any  image  of  Him; 
it  is  an  error  to  liken  Him  to  man.  I  am  God  (md  noi  man, 
the  Holy  One  (Hosea  xi.9)."  In  neither  one  of  these  pas- 
sages does  the  writer  rely  wholly  upon  the  lexicon  for  his 
interpretation.  In  the  former  passage,  particularly,  the  con- 
text in  Isaiah  is  drawn  upon  for  the  idea  of  holiness  which 
is  emphasized  (see  context  of  both  quotations  in  the  com- 
mentary for  full  exposition  of  the  fact,  and  voL  ii,  p.  255f, 
for  another  illustration.  Cf.  Stalker:  Christology  of  Jesus, 
p.  83). 

One  final  illustration  of  the  point  at  issue  I  should  like 
to  bring  forward  before  attempting  to  point  the  simple 
moral  which  has  been  in  view  all  along.  This  is  the  term 
^^Son  of  Man''  (&  wh%  to5  ch^Spikou),  of  critical  importance  in 
the  Gospds  as  the  favorite  and  distinctive  self -designation 
of  Jesus.  It  is  used  more  than  eighty  times  in  the  four 
Gospels,  practically  without  exception  upon  the  lips  of  Jesus 
Himself.  Etymologically  it  might  mean  almost  anything 
within  the  range  of  the  two  words,  son  and  man.  Immense 
toil  and  learning  have  been  expended  upon  the  task  of  gain- 
ing access  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  by  the  study  of  its 
derivation.  The  result  has  been  that  expert  testunony  has 
nullified  and  extinguished  itself  in  hopeless  contradiction 
(see  list  and  references  in  Stalker:  Christology  of  Jesus, 
p.  145f).  Four  definite  attempts  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  expression  outside  of  the  words 
of  Jesus  Himself.  It  has  been  referred  to  Daniel  (vii.13),  to 
Ezekiel  (n.8,  and  passim  cf.  Psa.  vm.4);  to  the  Book  of 
Enoch  in  a  number  of  passages  which  are  derived  from 
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Daniel;  and  to  a  current  Aramaic  expression  equivalent  to 
man's  son*  These  theories  are,  in  a  way,  mutually 
destructiye,  in  that  the  term  is  used  very  differently  in  these 
different  passages.  They  cannot  all  he  right — ^the  prohahility 
is  that  the  entire  trustworthy  outcome  of  this  investigation 
is  that  the  expression,  with  a  certain  variety  of  applications 
in  the  Messianic  region,  lay  at  hand  when  Jesus  taught. 
The  meaning  given  to  it  in  the  New  Testament  was  Jesus' 
own  and  is  discoverable  in  the  context 

An  examination  of  the  eighty  and  more  passages  in 
which   the   term   is   found   will    show   these   vital   points: 

(1)  That  Jesus  uses   the  term  with  manward  reference. 

(2)  That  in  the  use  of  it  He  constantly  contrasts  His  actual 
situation  with  His  natural  prerogatives.  (3)  That  in  the 
use  of  it  He  claims  a  sovereign  position  over  men,  human  life, 
human  history,  human  institutions,  and  human  destiny.  When 
one  seeks  for  the  fulcrum  upon  which  such  authority  rests, 
the  expression  is  seen  to  convey  all  that  any  term,  even 
Son  of  Ood,  could  convey  of  supernatural  implications.  It 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  where  the  term  originated  or 
what  its  primary  reference  was;  in  its  New  Testament  sense 
it  is  the  outgrowth  and  expression  of  the  unique  self- 
consciousness  of  Jesus  as  the  center  and  head  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  on  earth.  In  the  attempt,  in  outlining  a  method 
of  studying  Biblical  words,  to  discriminate  between  philology 
as  such  and  usage  I  have  been  reminded  of  certain  weighty 
words  with  the  quotation  of  which  this  section  may  appro- 
priately dose.  Milton  (Tractate  of  Education)  says:  ^^And 
though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all  the 
tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  he  have  not 
studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned 
man  as  any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his 
mother  dialect  only.'* 

Now,  for  the  moral.     The  foregoing  pages  were  not 
written  as  a  polemic  against  the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the 
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original  tongues.  I  can  agree  with  an  enthusiastic  teacher 
who  says:  ''The  way  back  to  our  origins  must  be  kept 
open;  and  this  means  that  Hebrew  and  Greek  be  not  only 
provided  for  in  a  theological  curriculum,  but  their  study 
encouraged''  ''Unless  in  every  department  of  human  learn- 
ing the  study  of  the  sources  be  encouragedi  there  will  not 
be  the  few  to  effect  a  higher  level  in  human  attainments  for 
the  many"  (President  M.  G.  Evans  in  Bulletin  of  Crozcr 
Theological  Seminary,  October,  1911,  p.  163).  But  when 
the  same  writer  says:  "The  fundamental  error  is  in  sup- 
posing that  in  studying  the  English  Bible  we  are  studying 
the  Bible,"  he  not  only  asserts  one  fallacy;  he  indirectly 
countenances  another  far  more  serious.  The  overemphasis 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  originals  and  the  versions 
leads  to  the  untenable  assumption  that  the  originals  cannot 
be  found  in  the  version,  however  excellent,  or  reached 
through  it.  This  is  the  direct  fallacy.  John  Jay  Chapman,  in 
his  essay  on  Learning  (in  Learning  and  Other  Essays,  p.  7), 
has  this  to  say  about  Shakespeare  and  his  sources:  "It  is 
amagjng  how  little  of  a  foreign  language  you  need  if  you 
have  a  passion  for  the  thing  written  in  ii  We  think  of 
Shakespeare  as  of  a  lightly  lettered  person;  but  he  was 
ransacking  books  all  day  to  find  plots  and  language  for  his 
plays.  He  reeks  with  mythology,  he  swims  in  classical 
metaphor;  and  if  he  knew  the  Latin  poets,  only  in  transla- 
tion, he  knew  them  with  the  famished  intensity  of  interest 
which  can  draw  the  meaning  through  the  walls  of  a  bad  text 
Deprive  Shakespeare  of  his  sources,  and  he  could  not  be 
Shakespeare."  In  view  of  the  scientific  accuracy  as  well  as 
literary  finish  of  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  the  idea 
that  the  student  cannot  reach  it,  in  its  literary  beauty,  and 
cultural  power,  as  well  as  in  its  spiritual  essence  and 
force,  is  nothing  short  of  absurdity. 

The  indirect  fallacy,  which,  at  least,  is  countenanced  in 
such  extreme  utterances,  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  more  dan- 
gerous.   To  meet  this  danger  and  protect  the  student  against 
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it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  writing.  The  fallacy  is 
that  linguistic  study  with  the  Biblical  text  as  the  source  of 
illustrative  material  constitutes,  in  any  real  sense,  study 
of  the  Bible.  The  cramping  idea,  which  was  the  limitation 
of  the  Renaissance,  that  a  book  cannot  be  known  except  in  the 
origiual  has  fettered  our  institutions  of  religious  education 
throughout  their  entire  history.  **  Broadly,  the  refusal  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Reformation  period  to  make  translations 
of  the  classical  writings  or  to  value  them  has  modified  the 
entire  history  of  modem  education/'  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence was  this:  Education  became  a  mere  synonym  for 
instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  only  ideal  set  up  for 
the  ^^ educated"  was  the  classical  scholar  (Quick:  Elduca- 
tional  Beforms,  p.  8).  I  should  be  inclined  almost  to  reverse 
the  dictum  of  President  Evans  to  the  extent  of  saying: 
''The  fundamental  error  is  in  supposing  that  in  studying 
Hebrew  and  Greek  we  are  studying  the  Bible.'*  A  question 
propounded  by  Dr.  Berle  is  pertinent  here :  "Why  know  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek,  if  the  man  who  knows  it  thus  is 
paralyzed  in  its  use  and  application  in  English f ' '  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  July,  1907.)  No  man  will  ever  really  know  the  Bible 
except  in  his  mother  tongue.  Even  the  scholar  cannot 
dispense  with  the  version  as  a  depository  for  his  special 
knowledge  and  the  average  learned  man  relies  upon  it  far 
more  than  he  is  aware.  And  the  whole  end  and  aim  of  the 
general  culture  of  the  average  man  and  the  special  training 
of  the  exceptional  man  are  to  provide  tools  and  aptitude  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular.  Any 
other  idea  or  method  will  inevitably  tend  to  destroy  his 
usefulness  both  as  a  student  and  interpreter  of  Scripture. 
Two  practical  suggestions  may  fittingly  bring  this  dis- 
cussion to  a  close.  First,  the  student  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  no  study  of  Biblical  words  is  measurably  com- 
plete which  does  not  involve  a  close  comparison  of  render- 
ings. This  involves  the  study  of  more  than  one  version. 
Every  version  is  the  attempt  to  make  a  translation  which 
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conveys  the  essential  meaning  and  the  literary  form  of  the 
original  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  conched  in  correct,  idio- 
matic, and  attractive  English.  This  double  task  is  always 
difficult  and  sometimes  well-nigh  impossible  of  attainment. 
The  translator  of  any  passage  must  be  a  master  both  of 
the  original  and  of  English.  He  is  not  always  equally  so. 
The  result  is  an  imperfect  rendering  or  inferior  English,  or 
both.  Sometimes  the  only  possible  rendering  is  a  para- 
phrase (Amos  VI.10  is  an  instance  in  point) ;  sometimes  the 
rendering  involves  interpretation.  It  is,  of  course,  evident 
that  in  a  popular  version  there  is  little  or  no  room  for 
exhibiting  disputed  renderings.  No  one  version  is  equally 
good  in  all  particulars  and  for  all  purposes.  It  may  readily 
be  seen  that  one  version  may  be  more  accurate  in  its  render- 
ings and  less  attractive  for  purposes  of  literary  study  than 
another.  For  the  best  results  the  student  should  know 
both.  A  part  of  his  task  is  to  know  as  many  versions  and 
renderings  as  possible.  A  mechanically  exact  and  literal 
rendering  should  be  the  basis  of  study,  while  the  attempts, 
of  which  there  are  many,  some  of  them  notable  in  success, 
to  convey  the  spirit  and  literary  quality  of  the  original 
should  be  used  by  way  of  comparison.  The  student  should 
be  assured  that  the  same  English  word  is  used  in  all  cognate 
cases  to  render  the  same  word  in  the  original.  Where  one 
word  in  English  is  the  only  equivalent  of  several  with  shades 
of  difference  in  meaning  {ii  and  otWi  in  Greek  corresponding 
to  but  in  English)  the  meaning  can  be  brought  out  only  by 
discussion.  A  comparative  study  of  renderings  to  be  found 
in  conunentaries  and  monographs  will  give  the  student 
related  words  and  enable  him  to  attain  a  far  higher  degree 
of  precision  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  in  every  portion  of  the 
Bible  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  words;  first,  what 
may  be  called  **hack*'  words,  grammatical  skeleton  words 
which  embody  the  mental  processes  by  which  ideas  are 
reached  and  expressed;  and,  second,  the  special  and  dis- 
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tinctive  words  in  which  those  ideas  are  embodied  and  con- 
veyed. To  a  very  great  extent  the  whole  Bible  is  built  up 
of  a  few  great  words  into  which  experience,  history,  genius, 
and  inspiration  have  been  distilled.  These  great  organic  and 
structural  words  are  to  be  searched  out  and  mastered.  They 
are  few  but  mighty.  One  could  almost  obliterate  the  meaning 
of  the  Bible  by  the  erasure  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  great  words. 
One  should  establish  the  habit  of  fastening  upon  the  great 
words  which  lend  distinction  of  meaning  to  the  passages  in 
which  they  appear.  Such  a  word  always  has  the  tendency 
to  steady  one's  mind  and  to  lead  out  to  the  main  highways 
of  Biblical  thought.  Great  words  embody  great  ideas.  The 
study  of  them  in  the  Bible  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  dis- 
close, in  one  or  another  aspect  of  it,  the  manifoldness,  the 
greatness,  and  the  essential  unity  of  the  Bible. 
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HOLY    LIVING  AND  DYING 
B7  Bkv.  James  Mudge,  D.  D. 

Wb  have  described  what  are  probably  the  three  greatest 
books  from  Roman  Catholic  sources  that  bear  most  directly 
and  most  profitably  upon  the  spiritual  life.  We  proceed 
now  to  take  up  three  somewhat  similar  treatises  originating 
in  the  Protestant  church,  somewhat  similar  and  yet 
decidedly  different,  two  of  them  English  and  one  Scotch. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  most  noted  manual  of 
devotion  produced  in  the  Church  of  England  is  the  one 
whose  brief  title  is  given  above,  but  which  was  published 
originally  (in  1650  and  1651)  as  two  separate  productions — 
The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living,  with  Prayers, 
Containing  the  Complete  Duty  of  a  Christian;  and  The 
Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying,  Together  with  Prayers 
and  Acts  of  Virtue  and  Rules  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick 
and  Offices  Proper  for  that  Ministry. 

Both  were  dedicated  **to  the  Right  Honorable  and  truly 
Noble  Richard  Lord  Vaughan,  Earl  of  Carbury,*'  whose 
chaplain  for  a  time  the  author  was.  Both  contain  a  great 
amount  of  matter  in  the  form  of  prayers  and  extended 
Scripture  selections  (the  reading  of  which  is  accounted  an 
**act  of  virtue**) ;  there  is  also  much  counsel  to  the  ** clergy- 
guides''  for  ministering  to  the  sick,  and  one  section  analyzes 
the  Decalogue  ''for  the  assistance  of  sick  men  in  making 
their  confessions  to  God  and  His  ministers.'*  In  short,  as 
in  all  such  ancient  books,  it  is  only  a  comparatively  small 
portion  that  can  be  set  down  as  of  special  value  at  the 
present  time,  adapted  to  our  need  now.    What  of  the  author  f 

The  Right  Reverend  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.  (1613-1667), 
Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore,  took  a  very  active 
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part  in  stirring  times  and  was  anything  but  numkish  in  his 
tendencies.  Bom  and  educated  at  Cambridge  (Cains  Col- 
lege) he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  and  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders  in  1633,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  Ooing 
np  to  London,  in  1634,  at  the  request  of  a  former  college 
chnm,  to  supply  his  place  for  a  time  as  preacher  at 
St  Paul's,  his  handsome  face  and  figure,  his  musical  voice, 
and  his  exuberant  imagery  carried  his  hearers  by  storm, 
and  a  great  sensation  was  created.  Archbishop  Laud,  hear- 
ing of  the  brilliant  young  man,  took  him  under  his  patronage 
and  secured  him  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  rector  at  Uppingham,  and  later  a  chaplain  to 
the  King.  The  Civil  War  wrecked  his  fortunes  for  a  season, 
as  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  and 
shut  up  in  jail.  Being  released  he  found  an  asylum,  first 
in  Wales  with  the  Elarl  of  Carbury  at  Golden  Orove, 
Carmarthenshire,  and  then  in  Ireland. 

At  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  having  suffered  consider- 
able persecution  for  the  sake  of  King  Charles,  whose  cause 
he  had  heartily  espoused,  he  properly  came  in  for  his  share 
of  the  favors  distributed.  In  January,  1661,  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  to  which  was  soon  added  the  neighboring  diocese 
of  Dromore.  He  was  also  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  and  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council.  But  he  enjoyed  these  dignities  and  engaged  in 
these  labors  for  only  six  years.  Nor  did  he  find  much 
peace  or  happiness  in  the  position.  The  times  were  very 
troublous  and  there  was  much  soreness  of  feeling.  He  did 
not  get  on  at  all  well  with  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
abounded  in  that  Ulster  region.  His  endeavor  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation  embittered  his  life,  it  is  said, 
and  shortened  his  days. 

He  was  an  eloquent  preacher  and  a  very  saintly  man, 
presenting,  it  has  been  declared,  ^'as  fine  a  pattern  of  a 
Christian  bishop  as  the  annals  of  the  Church  of  England 
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afford. ''  Nature  did  much  for  hiin,  and  grace  still  more. 
His  manners  were  gentle^  his  humility  was  deep,  his  charity 
boundless,  while  he  had  an  acute  and  vigorous  mind  as 
well  as  extensive  learning  and  much  practical  wisdom.  He 
has  been  termed  'Hhe  Homer  of  divines,''  'Hhe  Shakespeare 
of  the  church,''  and  **the  Spencer  of  Ehiglish  theological 
literature."  His  chaplain,  Dr.  Oeoi^  Bust,  in  preaching 
his  funeral  sermon  said:  ''He  had  the  good  humor  of  a 
gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator,  the  fancy  of  a  poet, 
the  acuteness  of  a  schoolman,  the  profoundness  of  a 
philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  chancellor,  the  sagacity  of  a 
prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the  piety  of  a  saint 
He  had  devotion  enough  for  a  cloister,  learning  enough  for 
a  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of  virttiosi/' 

It  is  through  his  writings,  of  course,  that  he  chiefly 
lives.  His  sermons  show  his  literary  genius  at  its  best. 
Many  of  his  printed  discourses  exhibit  great  powers  of 
thought  as  well  as  an  exuberant  imagination.  He  wrote  a 
Life  of  Christ  which  became  very  popular,  a  catechism  for 
children  which  was  much  esteemed,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  works.  He  founded  his  brightest  hopes  of  usefulness 
and  renown  on  a  large  treatise  in  two  volumes  called  Buctor 
Duhitantium  or  The  Rule  of  Conscience,  to  which  he  gave 
much  time,  but  its  reception  did  not  equal  his  expectations. 
The  only  work  of  his  much  regarded  now,  besides  the  Holy 
Living,  was  one  issued  in  1647  while  at  Golden  Grove, 
entitled  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  This  was  the  acme 
of  his  theological  work  and  must  ever  remain  one  of  the 
noblest  pleas  for  freedom  of  conscience.  It  is  a  statement 
of  the  true  principles  of  toleration,  and  had  an  immense 
effect  upon  the  English  mind.  He  said:  ''In  matters  of  the 
Christian  religion  reason  is  the  judge.  All  other  authorities 
can  but  present  the  evidence  of  which  reason  must  determine 
the  force.  On  questions  of  speculative  opinion  there  is  room 
for  variety  of  judgment,  nor  can  any  man  be  certain  that  his 
judgment  is  purer  than  another's.    Probability  is  our  guide, 
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amoimting  at  most  to  a  reasonable  confidence.  Hence  it  is 
wrong  to  molest  any  for  erroneous  judgment.  No  one  who 
lives  a  good  life  is  a  heretic.  No  man  is  a  heretic  against 
his  will.'*    In  this  he  was  very  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 

Of  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying  we  must  say  something 
more.  It  passed  through  nineteen  editions  within  a  little 
more  than  fifty  years  of  its  publication,  and  has  been  very 
frequently  reprinted  since  both  in  England  and  America. 
The  learned  and  pious  author  in  his  dedication  or  preface 
says  he  has  been  led  ^' to  draw  into  one  body  those  devices 
which  the  several  necessities  of  many  men  must  use  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  many  of  them  daily;  that  by  a  collection 
of  holy  precepts  they  might  less  feel  the  want  of  personal 
and  attending  guides,  and  that  the  rules  for  conduct  of 
souls  might  be  committed  to  a  book  which  they  might  always 
have;  since  they  could  not  always  have  a  prophet  at  their 
needs,  nor  be  suffered  to  go  up  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  to 
inquire  of  the  appointed  oracles.*'  Such  a  design  was  most 
worthy,  and  it  was  most  admirably  carried  out,  with  excellent 
results.  John  Wesley  was  greatly  indebted  to  this  book,  as 
well  as  to  Kempis,  perusing  both  at  about  the  same  time. 
After  reading  Taylor  on  purity  of  intention  he  says: 
^'Instantly  I  resolved  to  dedicate  all  my  life  to  Ood,  all  my 
thoughts,  words,  and  affections,  being  thoroughly  convinced 
there  was  no  medium,  but  that  every  part  of  my  life,  not 
some  only,  must  be  either  a  sacrifice  to  Ood  or  myself, 
that  is,  in  effect,  to  the  devil.**  Great  numbers  of  others 
have  received  similar  profit  from  such  perusal. 

The  principal  topics  treated  are:  Care  of  the  Time, 
Purity  of  Intention,  the  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God, 
Sobriety,  Chastity,  Temperance,  Humility,  Modesty,  Con- 
tentedness.  Obedience,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Beading  or 
Hearing  the  Word  of  God,  Fasting,  Prayer,  Almsgiving, 
Repentance,  Patience.  The  second  part,  on  Holy  Dying, 
mainly  taken  up  with  considerations  of  Sickness  and  Old 
Age,  while  it  proved  more  popular  than  the  first  part  during 
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the  eighteenth  century,  has  very  little  in  it  of  any  large 
value  at  the  present  time.  We  are  aocostomed  now  to  feel 
that  the  only  adequate  preparation  for  a  holy  death  is  a  holy 
life,  and  that  if  the  latter  be  properly  attended  to  the  former 
will  take  care  of  itself,  while  if  the  latter  be  neglected  the 
chances  of  repairing  this  fatal  error  by  a  spasmodic  and 
perhaps  momentary  struggle  when  mind  and  body  are 
weakened  by  disease  is  very  small  Nearly  all  die  as  they 
have  livedo  nor  can  a  misspent  life  be  repaired  by  mere  hasty 
resolution  at  the  last  taken  under  the  influence  of  terror. 
Bishop  Taylor,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed,  does  not  intimate 
this.  Indeed  he  plainly  says:  **A  repentance  upon  our 
deathbed  is  like  washing  a  corpse;  it  is  cleanly  and  civil, 
but  makes  no  change  deeper  than  the  skin.''  It  is,  of 
course,  profitable  at  any  stage  of  life  to  take  into  account 
considerations  of  death,  and  in  certain  exceptionally  long 
illnesses  the  meditations  here  given  would  be  of  b^iefit. 

But  most  readers  will  not  find  much  to  repay  them  in 
the  entire  work,  except  in  a  portion  of  the  first  part.  And 
here  the  main  excellence  lies  in  the  sections  on  the  Care  of 
the  Time,  Purity  of  Intention,  and  Contentment.  We  know 
of  no  place  where  the  latter  subject  is  better  set  forth;  and 
we  can,  perhaps,  best  benefit  our  readers  by  giving  what 
space  is  left  us  to  an  extract  from  this  chapter,  heartily 
recommending  them  to  read  it  as  often  as  they  feel  any 
special  difficulty  in  holding  firm  the  possession  of  this  great 
virtue. 

''Here  is  the  wisdom  of  the  contented  man,  to  let  Ood 
choose  for  him.  For  when  we  have  given  up  our  wills  to 
Him  and  stand  in  that  station  of  the  battle  where  our  great 
General  hath  placed  us  our  spirits  must  needs  rest,  while  our 
conditions  have,  for  their  security,  the  power,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  charity  of  Ood.  For  no  man  is  poor  that  doth  not 
think  himself  so;  but  if ,  in  a  full  fortune,  with  impatience 
he  desires  more,  he  proclaims  his  wants  and  his  beggarly 
condition." 
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''Coiit6iitedne88  in  all  accideiits  brings  great  peace  of 
spirit,  and  is  the  great  and  only  instmment  of  temporal 
felicity.  It  removes  the  sting  from  the  accident,  and  makes 
a  man  not  to  depend  npon  chance  and  the  uncertain  disposi- 
tions of  men  for  his  well-being,  bnt  only  on  Ood  and  his 
own  spirit  We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad; 
and  when  Ood  lets  loose  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a  sickness,  or 
scorn,  or  a  lessened  fortune,  if  we  fear  to  die,  or  know  not 
how  to  be  patient,  or  are  proud  or  covetous,  then  the  calamity 
sits  heavy  on  us.  But  if  we  know  how  to  manage  a  noble 
principle,  and  fear  not  death  so  much  as  a  dishonest  action, 
and  think  impatience  a  worse  evil  than  a  fever,  and  pride 
to  be  the  biggest  disgrace,  and  poverty  to  be  infinitely 
desirable  before  the  torments  of  covetousness — ^then  we  shall 
reckon  these  accidents  among  things  eligible.'' 

''But  no  man  can  be  happy  who  hath  great  hopes  and 
great  fears  of  things  without,  and  events  depending  upon 
other  men,  or  upon  the  chances  of  fortune.  He  that  suffers 
a  transporting  passion  concerning  things  within  the  power 
of  others  is  free  from  sorrow  and  amazement  no  longer  than 
his  enemy  shall  give  him  leave." 

'*When  anything  happens  to  our  displeasure  let  us 
endeavor  to  take  off  its  trouble  by  turning  it  into  spiritual 
or  artificial  advantage,  and  handle  it  on  that  side  in  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  the  desire  of  reason.  For  there  is 
nothing  but  hath  a  double  handle,  or  at  least  we  have  two 
hands  to  apprehend  it.  If  thou  f allest  from  thy  employment 
in  public  take  sanctuary  in  an  honest  retirement,  being 
indifferent  to  thy  gain  abroad  or  thy  safety  at  home.  If  a 
calamily  does  any  good  to  our  souls  it  hath  made  more  than 
sufficient  recompense  for  all  the  temporal  affliction." 

** Never  compare  thy  condition  with  those  above  thee; 
but,  to  secure  thy  content,  look  upon  those  thousands  with 
whom  thou  wouldst  not,  for  any  interest,  change  thy  fortune. 
There  is  no  wise  or  good  man  that  would  change  persons 
or  conditions  entirely  with  any  man  in  the  world.    It  may 
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be  he  would  have  one  man's  wealth  added  to  himself,  or  the 
power  of  a  second,  or  the  learning  of  a  third;  but  still  he 
would  receive  these  into  his  own  person,  because  he  loves 
that  best  and  therefore  esteems  it  best,  and  therefore  over- 
values all  that  which  he  is  before  all  that  which  any  other 
man  in  the  world  can  be.  Either  change  all  or  none.  Cease 
to  love  yourself  best,  or  be  content  with  that  portion  of  being 
and  blessing  for  which  you  love  yourself  so  welL'* 

^^It  conduces  much  to  our  content  if  we  pass  by  those 
things  which  happen  to  our  trouble  and  consider  that  which 
is  pleasing  and  prosperous,  that,  by  the  representation  of 
the  better  the  worse  may  be  blotted  out.  Or  else  reckon  the 
blessings  which  already  you  have  received,  and  therefore  be 
pleased,  in  the  change  and  variety  of  affairs,  to  receive  evil 
from  the  hand  of  Qod  as  well  as  good.  Or  else  please  thyself 
with  hopes  of  the  future." 

^^  These  arts  of  looking  backward  and  forward  are  more 
than  enough  to  support  the  spirit  of  a  Christian;  there  is 
no  man  but  hath  blessing  enough  in  present  possession  to 
outweigh  the  evils  of  great  afl9iction.  If  you  miss  an  oflSce 
for  which  you  stood  candidate,  then,  besides  that  you  are 
quit  of  the  cares  and  the  envy  of  it,  you  still  have  all  those 
excellencies  which  rendered  you  capable  to  receive  it,  and 
they  are  better  than  the  best  office  in  the  commonwealth. 
Or,  I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  sequestra- 
tors, and  they  have  taken  all  from  me.  What  nowf  Let 
me  look  about  me.  They  have  left  me  the  sun  and  moon, 
fire  and  water,  a  loving  wife,  and  many  friends  to  pity  me 
and  some  to  relieve  me,  and  I  can  still  discourse;  and, 
unless  I  list,  they  have  not  taken  away  my  merry  counte- 
nance, and  my  cheerful  spirit,  and  a  good  conscience;  they 
still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God,  and  all  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  my  religion,  and  my  hopes  of 
heaven,  and  my  charity  to  them  too;  and  still  I  sleep  and 
digest,  I  eat  and  drink,  I  read  and  meditate,  I  can  walk  in 
my  neighbor's   pleasant   fields   and   see   the   varieties   of 
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natural  beauties,  and  delight  in  all  that  in  which  God 
delights,  that  is,  in  virtue  and  wisdom,  in  the  whole  creation 
and  in  Ood  Himself.  And  he  that  hath  so  many  causes  of 
joy  and  so  great  is  very  much  in  love  with  sorrow  and 
peevishness  who  loses  all  these  pleasures  and  chooses  to  sit 
down  upon  his  little  handful  of  thorns/' 

''Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  be  not 
solicitous  for  the  future.  'Sufficient  for  the  day,'  said 
Christ,  'is  the  evil  thereof;'  sufficient  but  not  intolerable. 
But  if  we  look  abroad  and  bring  into  one  day's  thoughts 
the  evil  of  many,  certain  and  uncertain,  what  will  be  and 
what  will  never  be,  our  load  will  be  as  intolerable  as  it  is 
unreasonable." 

"Let  us  often  frame  to  ourselves  and  represent  to  our 
consideration  the  images  of  those  blessings  we  have  just 
as  we  usually  understand  them  when  we  want  them.  Con- 
sider how  desirable  health  is  to  a  sick  man,  or  liberty  to  a 
prisoner;  and  if  but  a  fit  of  the  toothache  seizes  us  with 
violence  all  those  troubles  which  in  our  health  afflicted  us 
disband  instantly  and  seem  inconsiderable." 

"If  you  will  secure  a  contented  spirit,  you  must  measure 
your  dei^res  by  your  fortune  and  condition,  not  your  for- 
tunes by  your  desires.  That  is,  be  governed  by  your  needs, 
not  by  your  fancy;  by  nature,  not  by  evil  customs  and 
ambitious  principles." 

"Consider  that  the  universal  providence  of  Ood  hath 
so  ordered  it  that  the  good  things  of  nature  and  fortune  are 
divided,  that  we  may  know  how  to  bear  our  own  and  relieve 
each  other's  wants  and  imperfections.  It  is  not  for  a  man 
but  for  a  God  to  have  all  excellencies  and  all  felicities." 

"Consider  how  many  excellent  personages  in  all  ages 
have  suffered  as  great  or  greater  calamities  than  this  which 
now  tempts  thee  to  impatience.  It  were  a  strange  pride  to 
expect  to  be  more  gently  treated  by  the  Divine  Providence 
than  the  best  and  wisest  men,  than  apostles  and  saints,  nay, 
the  Son  of  the  eternal  God,  the  Heir  of  both  the  worlds." 
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^*  There  are  many  acoidents  whioh  are  esteemed  great 
calamities,  and  yet  we  have  reason  enough  to  bear  ihem  well 
and  nnoonoemedly;  for  they  neither  touch  our  bodies  nor 
our  souls;  our  health  and  our  virtue  remain  entire,  our  life 
and  our  reputation.  Inquire  what  you  are  the  worse,  either 
in  your  soul  or  in  your  body,  for  what  hath  happened;  for 
upon  this  very  stock  many  evils  will  disappear,  since  the 
body  and  the  soul  make  up  the  whole  man." 

'^Consider  that  sad  accidents  and  a  state  of  affliction 
are  a  school  of  virtue;  it  reduces  our  spirits  to  soberness, 
and  our  counsels  to  moderation;  it  corrects  levily,  and 
interrupts  the  confidence  of  sinning.'' 

'^Consider  that  afflictions  are  oftentimes  the  occasions 
of  great  temporal  advantages;  and  we  must  not  look  upon 
them  as  they  sit  down  heavily  upon  us,  but  as  they  serve 
some  of  Ood's  ends,  and  the  purpose  of  universal  Provi- 
dence. For  Gk>d  esteems  it  one  of  His  glories  that  He  brings 
good  out  of  evil ;  and  therefore  it  were  but  reason  we  should 
trust  Ood  to  govern  His  own  world  as  He  pleases,  and  that 
we  should  patiently  wait  till  the  change  cometh  or  the 
reason  be  discovered.  To  which  also  may  be  added  that 
the  great  evils  which  happen  to  the  best  and  wisest  men  are 
one  of  the  great  arguments  upon  the  strength  of  which  we 
can  expect  felicity  to  our  souls  and  the  joys  of  another 
world.  And  certainly  they  are  then  very  tolerable  and 
eligible  when,  with  so  great  advantages,  they  minister  to 
the  faith  and  hope  of  a  Christian.'' 

Maldbn»  Mass. 
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By  WlLBDCT  W.  Whitk 
THE    BOOK    OP    THE    ACTS 

Why  the  book  of  the  Acts  this  month  f  Because  we  wish  to 
have  our  readers  follow  Blaster  with  Pentecost 

It  was  in  the  springtime  that  those  wonderful  events  of 
the  first  chapters  of  the  Acts  took  place.  Count  forty  and 
ten  from  the  resurrection  day— or  should  it  be  forty  and 
ten  from  the  crucifixion  dayf    Look  up  the  record  and  see. 

*'Luke,''  says  Dr.  Warfield,  **has  true  historical  sense 
for  the  comparative  importance  of  events,  and  for  the 
critical  steps  in  a  great  movement  He  concentrates  atten- 
tion on  critical  events  and  persons.^* 

Further,  the  same  writer  says:  **The  superhuman  is 
inextricably  involved  in  this  book.  You  cannot  cut  it  out  by 
any  critical  process  that  will  bear  scrutiny.  You  must 
accept  all  or  leave  all.** 

Farrar  says  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  that  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  attractive  of  all  church  histories. 

The  best  outline  of  apostolic  times  we  know  is  this  one 
in  Burton's  Records  and  Letters  of  the  Apostolic  Age: 
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The  following  from  Sehaff  on  The  Apostolic  Age  gives 
a  clear  view  of  the  sitnation: 

**The  period  of  the  founding  of  Christianity  by  the 
inspired  apostles  begins  with  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  a.d.  30, 
the  birthday  of  the  Christian  church,  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  St.  John,  about  a.d.  100.  It  may  be  subdivided 
into  three  sections: 

'*1.  The  founding  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  or 
the  Jewish  Christian  Church,  under  the  lead  of  St  Peter 
and  with  Jerusalem  as  its  center. 


^uWt  STvpy 


^^2.  The  founding  of  Christianity  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  or  the  Gentile  Christian  Church,  under  the 
lead  of  St.  Paul,  with  Antioch  as  the  starting  point  and 
Rome  as  the  termination  and  the  place  of  martyrdom  of 
Peter  and  Paul. 

^'3.  The  amalgamation  and  consolidation  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christianity  into  one  community,  under  the  presiding 
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genius  of  Si  John,  the  apostle  of  love,  who  survived  all  the 
other  apostles  and  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Asia  Minor  till  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

''The  Apostolic  Age  differs  from  all  subsequent  periods 
of  the  church  by  the  supernatural  outfit  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  authoritative  character  of  their  writing,  by  which  the 
church  must  always  be  guided,  and  if  necessary,  reformed 
and  reconstructed.  The  Apostolic  Church  has  a  prophetical 
and  typical  import;  it  anticipates,  in  its  three  stages  of 
progress  and  types  of  doctrine,  the  whole  subsequent 
development  of  Christianity.  As  the  Jewish  Christian 
church  prefigures  and  foreshadows  the  history  of  Catholic- 
ism, so  the  Gentile  Christian  church  and  the  amalgamated 
and  consolidated  church  of  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century 
prefigure  and  foreshadow  Protestantism,  and  the  church 
of  the  future  till  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  who  will 
reconcile  all  antagonisms  and  harmonize  all  discordant 
creeds.'* 

Study  the  diagrams  and  read  the  book  in  the  light  of 
the  various  suggestions  already  given.  Also  note  and  follow 
these  suggestions: 

1.  The  prominence  of  action  in  the  book.  It  is  well 
named  the  book  of  the  Acts.  Make  a  list  of  the  actors  and 
the  acts  of  each.  Is  Jesus  Himself  an  actor  t  Is  the  Holy 
Spirit  an  actor  t 

2.  Give  special  study  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  referred  to  here.  Compare  what  He  does  here  with  the 
promises  which  our  Lord  made  about  His  work  as  recorded 
in  John  14-16. 

3.  Study  the  sermons  of  Acts  and  note  among  other 
things  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  preaching. 

For  example,  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  quotes  Joel 
and  two  psalms.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  was 
taken  by  surprise  and  preached  extempore.  He  knew  his 
Bible,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  brought  to  his  remembrance  the 
passages. 
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Study  the  following  sermoiiB: 

Peter's  in  chapter  2. 
Peter's  in  chapter  3. 
Peter's  in  chapter  4. 
Stephen's  in  chapter  7. 
Philip's  in  chapter  8. 
Paul's  in  chapter  13. 
Paul's  in  chapter  17. 
Paul's  in  chapters  22-26. 

Some  might  be  helped  by  taking  a  plan  for  study  of 
these  sermons  as  follows: 

Time,  place,  occasion,  preparation  of  the  speaker, 
adaptation  by  the  speaker,  preparation  of  the  audience,  out- 
line of  sermon,  prominent  thoughts,  results. 

4.  The  prominence  of  prayer  in  the  Acts  is  a  marked 
characteristic.  See  among  others  the  following  passages: 
1.14,  24;  n.42;  ni.l;  iv.31;  vi.4,  6;  vn.60j  vin.l5,  22,  24;  ix.ll, 
40;  X.9,  30;  xi.5;  xn.5,  12;  xra.3;  xiv.23;  xvi.l3,  25;  xx.36; 
XXI.5;  xxn.l7;  xxvin.8. 

5.  The  Resurrection  and  present  power  of  our  Lord 
are  made  very  much  of  in  the  Acts.  Will  the  student  follow 
this  through  f 

6.  The  world  vision  of  this  book  is  most  obvious.  Trace 
through. 

7.  It  might  be  noted  in  connection  with  5,  above,  that 
Paul  preaches  the  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God. 
See  the  very  end  of  the  Acts.  He  thinks  of  Jesus  as  a  King 
in  glory,  whose  right  it  is  to  govern  this  world,  and  who 
one  day  will  be  recognized  as  the  King  of  glory. 

8.  Try  to  locate  the  Epistles  in  relation  to  the  story 
given  in  the  Acts,  and  read  them  in  their  setting.  In  subse- 
quent programs  more  attention  will  be  given  to  this.  But 
try  to  anticipate. 
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9.    fVom  some  source  is  the  following  suggestive  out- 
line found  years  ago: 
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Here  are  six  panels,  each  labeled  with  a  general  sum- 
mary of  progress. 

GENESIS 

[NoTB — ^Inaflmueh  as  the  International  Sunday  Sehool  leesons  for  the  first  half 
of  this  year  are  found  in  the  book  of  GenesiBy  it  is  intended  to  introduce  a 
brief  study  in  Genesis  in  each  number  till  June.] 

Fob  this  month  we  shall  merely  insert  the  story  of  the  two 
Edwardses  as  an  illustration  of  the  unusualness  of  real  life, 
that  some  of  us  may  be  made  the  more  cautious  in  concludiug 
that  changes  are  necessary  in  the  records  in  Genesis  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  in  order  to  make  them  comport  with 
reality.  For  my  part,  I  must  have  much  more  evideiioe 
than  has  yet  been  offered  before  I  take  such  liberties  with 
the  Biblical  record  as  some  of  my  friends  are  risking.  The 
likelihood  of  the  unlikely  is  proved  by  life  as  it  is  lived. 
And  such  life  we  believe  to  have  been  behind  the  Biblical 
record. 

There  were  in  modem  times  two  Jonathan  Eklwardses, 
father  and  son.     Both  were  grandsons  of  clergymen  and 
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themselvee  dergjnnen.  Both  were  pious  and  precocious 
youths,  famous  scholars,  and  tutors  for  equal  periods  in 
their  respective  charges,  their  maternal  grandfathers  were 
dismissed  on  account  of  peculiar  religious  opinions,  were 
again  settled  over  congregations  singularly  attached  to  them, 
and  employed  leisure  hours  in  favorite  studies,  and  in 
preparation  for  publication  of  works  of  value.  Both  left 
their  parishes  for  college  presidencies,  and  died  shortly  after 
inauguration,  with  but  one  year's  difference  in  their  respect- 
ive ages,  one  being  fifty-six,  the  other  fifty-seven;  and  both, 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  fatal  year,  preached  from  the 
same  text:    **This  year  thou  shalt  die.'* 

Dr.  Pierson  truly  adds:  ** Modem  critics  who  seek  to 
prove  that  similar  Biblical  narratives  are  a  confusion  of 
historical  facts,  and  refer  to  the  same  person  or  event,  can 
in  no  case  adduce  by  comparison  of  Scriptural  accounts  any 
parallel  to  the  coincident  features  of  these  two  remarkably 
similar  lives  and  careers.  And  were  the  methods  of  the 
Higher  Criticism  adopted  in  this  case,  some  may  yet  arise 
who  will  seek  to  prove  that  there  was  after  all  but  one 
Jonathan  EJdwards!" 
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In  a  paper  upon  Religion  and  Temperament,  in  The  Inter- 
preter.  Rev.  A*.  E.  J.  Rawlinson,  M.  A.,  of  Keble  College, 
Oxford,  thus  seeks  to  clear  up  a  confused  matter: 

Now,  the  fundamental  error  which  underlies  the  confusion 
of  religion  with  piety  is  the  direct  result  of  the  p^ydiological 
mode  of  approach.  Religion,  considered  purely  psychologically,  is 
quite  inevitably  thought  of  as  centered  in  the  religious  man. 
If  we  are  thinking  of  our  fellows  as  religious,  we  think  of 
religion  as  a  characteristic  of  them :  it  is  their  religion ,  some- 
thing which  they  happen  to  have.  Similarly,  if  we  are  bold 
to  thiok  of  ourselves  as  religious,  we  speak  of  our  religion,  as  of 
something  characteristic  of  ms,  centered  in  ourselves.  Tet  the  most 
superficial  analysis  of  religion  itself  shows  that  it  claims  to  be,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  considered  more  than  illusory  it  must  be,  something 
far  more  than  this.  Certainly  it  has  ever  been  the  claim  of 
Christianity  that  it  is  centered  not  in  man  but  in  Qod;  it  is  not  a 
state  of  our  consciousness,  but  a  relation  between  ourselves  and 
God,  in  which  Gk>d  does  not  depend  upon  us,  but  we  upon  Him. 
Logically,  it  is  no  doubt  true  tiiat  the  existence  of  Qod  may  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  an  inference  from  the  data  of  religious 
experience;  but  when  once  that  inference  has  been  drawn  and 
the  assumption  made  that  it  is  true,  then  we  must  turn  round  and 
say  that  Ood  is  ontologically  the  prior  term  in  the  relation;  that 
He  knows  us,  whether  we  Imow  Him  or  not;  that  our  being 
depends  upon  and  derives  from  His,  whether  or  not  we  are  sensi- 
ble of  His  presence  or  conscious  of  our  communion  with  Him.  If 
Qod  has  made  us  unto  Himself  and  claims  us,  then  it  may  well 
be  that  He  claims  from  us  something  more  than  that  we  should 
experience  emotions;  and  since  we  cannot  in  fact  experience  the 
latter  to  order,  and  moreover  are  not  responsible  for  our  tempera* 
ments,  may  it  not  be  that  He  claims  from  us  something  for  which 
we  are  responsible,  and  which  we  can  continue  to  render,  even 
though  sensible  devotion  be  suspended  or  lacking  t 
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EDITORIAL 

Thebb  is  much  questioning  to-day  about  the  final  authority 
in  Christianity.  May  we  recall  a  question  and  its  answer 
which,  with  one  hundred  and  six  others,  we  learned  in  our 
childhood. 

Q.  **How  does  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a  prophet? ^* 
A.  **  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  prophet  by  revealing 
to  us  by  His  word  and  Spirit  the  will  of  God  for  our 
salvation.'* 

Think  on  this  definition  in  its  relation  to  the  claim  that 
the  Bible  is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Think  also  of  where 
''the  church**  comes  in  if  we  accept  this  definition.  Think 
also  of  the  necessity  of  ihe  guide  book  and  the  Guide  being 
both  present  in  the  life  of  the  one  who  is  equipped  for 
walking  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

Lastly,  write  the  editor  your  best  thought  on  this  vital 
question.  We  shall  publish  a  symposium  provided  there  is 
a  generous  response  to  this  suggestion. 

Pebhaps  the  most  potent  factors  of  our  modem  social  life 
is  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  think.  Some  genera- 
tions ago  peasant  and  workman  were  so  habituated  to  blind 
acceptance  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  leadership  that  belief 
was  merely  a  sort  of  servile  obedience  essential  to  the  strati- 
fied social  order.  The  diffusion  of  books,  the  development 
of  education,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  the  progress 
of  political  freedom  and  equality  have  changed  all  this. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  masses  reach  their  own  conclusions, 
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and  act  on  their  own  judgment  It  is  inevitable  that,  in  the 
popular  mind,  religion  must  come  in  for  a  large  share  of 
attention,  and  the  responsibility  and  opportunity  of  the 
church  in  the  matter  of  bearing  witness,  by  both  word  and 
deed,  are  correspondingly  increased.  Such  articles  as  that 
of  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  in  this  number,  therefore  deserve 
thoughtful  attention.  The  possibilities  of  the  industrial 
world  with  respect  to  the  church  are  at  once  splendid  and 
appalling. 

Matthew  xvi.18  has  probably  been  a  stone  of  stumbling 
to  many  Bible  students,  who  have  been  perplexed  at  the 
various  interpretations  exegesis  has  had  to  offer.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  Henry  King  Hannah  contributes  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  subject.  No  interpretation  of  this 
passage  is  likely  to  receive  universal  acceptance;  but  this 
paper  deserves  careful  reading  because  of  the  unhackneyed 
method  of  approach,  and  because  the  solution  which  the 
author  arrives  at  lies  outside  the  ordinary  range  of  con- 
clusions hitherto  offered.  Mr.  Hannah  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. For  ten  years  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
Concord,  Massachusetts.  For  the  past  seven  years  he  has 
been  in  business  in  New  York. 

The  approach  of  Children's  Day  makes  peculiarly 
appropriate  Dr.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery's  sermon,  in  our 
pages  this  month.  It  was  delivered  at  Grace  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Slattery  is  rector.  Impor- 
tant as  the  Sunday  School  is,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
church,  and  should  furnish  no  excuse  for  the  absence  of 
children  from  the  church  services.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
of  the  family  pew  as  well  as  of  the  family  altar. 

The  papers  upon  the  Study  of  the  English  Bible,  by 
Dr.  Sweet,  have  called  forth  much  favorable  comment  from 
our  correspondents.  The  special  subject  this  month,  The 
Structural  Study  of  the  Bible,  affords  assistance  to  the 
student  whose  impressions  of  the  Bible  have  been  influenced 
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largely  by  its  usual  printed  form.  If  he  is  conscious  of 
**tlie  constant  outreach  for  wholes,'*  of  which  the  author 
speaks,  he  will  discover  in  this  discussion  much  to  set  him 
forward  in  his  quest  for  the  most  comprehensive  and  real 
interpretation. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  debate  whether  a  denomination  is 
more  eflBcient  spiritually  and  socially  through  a  few  large 
and  imposing  organizations  in  a  community,  or  through 
numerous  small  churches  widely  distributed.  Does  concen- 
tration, or  scattering,  of  forces  yield  best  results!  Without 
stopping  to  consider  the  question  with  respect  to  church 
economics,  we  use  it  to  introduce  a  similar  problem  in 
religious  journalism.  Is  the  church  better  served  by  many 
small  and  chiefly  local  periodicals,  or  by  fewer  large  ones 
of  great  range  and  resources!  Sometimes  our  Protestant 
freedom  inclines  to  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  free-for-all-ness 
that  multiplies  agencies  while  diminishing  results.  The 
tendency  to  concentrate  all  constructive  effort  in  fewer 
centers  is  a  dominating  principle  in  secular  affairs.  Single 
large  factors  of  influence,  if  not  of  control,  are  taking  the 
place  of  numerous  small  ones.  Life  is  no  longer  local. 
The  time  has  passed  when  the  dominie  and  the  schoolmaster 
could  satisfy  the  knowledge-hunger  of  the  countryside.  Gone 
is  the  village  inn  as  an  information  bureau,  as  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  day,  with  its  group  of  idlers  about  a  stray  news- 
paper or  an  occasional  traveler.  In  matters  of  general 
knowledge  men  shrink  from  being  thought  provincial. 

But  in  religion,  ideas  are  notoriously  slow  to  change. 
Thousands  of  faithful  church  members,  anxious  to  give 
their  children  the  advantages  of  travel  and  education,  are 
yet  content  with  the  most  meager  knowledge  of  the  one 
kingdom  that  has  no  frontiers.  The  multiplicity  of  local 
and  little  religious  periodicals  favors  this  unfortunate  atti- 
tude. A  single  paper,  containing  little  besides  inspirational 
matter  and  the  news  of  a  parish  or  the  denominational  news 
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of  a  determined  region,  too  often  forms  the  sole  **  religions 
reading  ^^  of  a  family.  In  a  recent  address  before  the 
Religious  Press  Club  of  New  York,  Dr.  Talcott  Williams, 
Dean  of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, devoted  a  few  moments  to  this  phase  of  religious 
journalism,  and  remarked  that  little  journals  had  taken  the 
life  from  the  great  church  papers,  so  had  the  parish  papers. 

Protestantism  must  rest  upon  the  Scriptures  as  the 
foundation  of  its  faith,  the  source  of  its  inspiration.  Having 
no  central  organization  and  rule,  it  gathers  about  the  one 
Book;  but  its  virtual  unity  demands  the  broadest  view,  the 
widest  discussion,  and  the  most  efficient  co-operation.  To 
serve  these  interests  is  the  function  of  the  Protestant  press. 
Every  great  cause  the  church  is  carrying  forward  depends 
for  its  success  upon  the  education  of  the  laity;  and  in  our 
time  the  minds  of  the  people  are  educated  on  any  question 
largely  by  the  printed  page.  The  journal  with  narrow 
limitations  and  provincial  tone  is  often  an  unsuspected  foe 
of  progress,  for  it  occupies  a  place  of  influence  which  it 
cannot  fill.  There  is  abundant  reason  for  Dr.  Williams' 
friendly  warning. 

It  is  not  necessarily  a  cause  for  uneasiness  that,  in 
recent  years,  small  religious  papers  have  been  having  a 
hard  struggle,  and  that  suspension,  absorption,  and  merging 
have  erased  some  once  familiar  titles  from  the  publishers' 
lists;  for,  at  the  same  time,  several  publications  of  higher 
standard  and  wider  range  have  come  into  being.  Where 
the  welcome  but  limited  local  paper  has  suspended,  the 
pastor  should  seek  to  replace  it  in  the  homes  by  an  equally 
spiritual  but  broader  and  more  nourishing  large  publication. 

**It  is  just  as  easy  to  think  in  large  units  as  in  small 
ones,"  said  a  man  who  has  made  his  own  way  upward  to 
be  one  of  the  controlling  minds  in  a  great  business  of  world- 
wide connections.  Let  our  people  be  taught  to  think  in  large 
religious  units,  in  terms  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  rather  than 
in  the  ideas  of  a  parish  only. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  AND  THE  MODERN  CHURCH 

Bj  Chablbs  &rzLXLK,  Saperintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Service    of  the 

Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church    in  the 

United  States  of  America 

Thibty  years  ago  a  famous  French  statesman  said  that  the 
social  problem  was  a  fad  upon  which  serious-minded  states- 
men should  waste  no  time.  To-day  no  serious-minded  man 
will  question  the  fact  that  the  social  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  important  which  confronts  us.  This  awakening  has 
come  none  too  soon,  for  already  the  horizon  is  dark  with 
clouds  of  social  unrest,  which  may  either  distill  into  blessed 
showers,  or  break  upon  us  in  a  storm  of  fury.  Every  morn- 
ing brings  us  fresh  news  of  disturbances  in  the  social  and 
economic  world.  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  are  being 
deluded  by  the  vain  hope  that  if  they  can  abolish  the 
organizations  of  labor  they  will  have  solved  the  labor  prob- 
lem. They  imagine  that  the  social  unrest  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  due  to  the  activities  of  the  professional  labor 
agitator;  but  the  so-called  agitator  is  himself  the  creation 
of  the  spirit  of  social  unrest.  He  is  not  responsible  for  it, 
but  the  spirit  of  social  unrest  is  responsible  for  him.  The 
labor  union  is  a  mere  incident  in  the  industrial  evolution 
through  which  we  are  passing.  There  are  forces,  organized 
and  unorganized,  in  this  world-phenomenon. 

The  social  movement  among  the  masses  includes  the 
25,000,000  Socialists  of  the  world,  10,000,000  of  whom  have 
cast  their  ballots  for  social  candidates.  It  includes  the  move- 
ment among  the  Russian  peasantry,  thousands  of  whom  are 
sacrificing  their  lives  because  of  the  ideal  which  somebody 
has  given  them.  It  includes  the  movements  among  the  work- 
ing people  in  England,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Austria,  and 
in  Australia,  to  say  nothing  about  the  social  unrest  that 
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exists  in  our  own  country.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  does  not 
require  a  very  wise  man  to  say  that  this  is  the  era  of  the 
common  man.  Slowly  but  surely  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  coming  to  their  own.  For  long  years  they  fought  for 
religious  democracy,  and  they  won.  Then  for  four  hundred 
years  they  shed  their  blood  upon  many  battlefields  as  they 
fought  for  political  democracy,  and  they  conquered.  To-day 
they  are  fighting  the  battle  for  industrial  democracy,  and  no 
human  power  can  stop  their  onward  inarch.  This,  then,  is 
the  great  social  movement  which  confronts  us  to-day,  and 
we  dare  not  be  sidetracked  in  our  discussion  of  it  by  a 
specious  argument  against  the  labor  union. 

When  the  hour  strikes  that  shall  proclaim  the  victory 
of  the  common  people,  will  they  be  inspired  by  a  high 
religious  ideal  given  them  by  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
will  they  go  on  to  better  things,  indifferent  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  great  spiritual  teachings  of  Jesus  f  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  which  confronts  us  to-day. 
The  church's  apparent  failure  to  recognize  the  influence  of 
the  social  and  physical  conditions  which  affect  many  of  those 
whom  we  are  seeking  to  win  to  Jesus  Christ  is  being  widely 
discussed  by  those  who  are  sympathetic  toward  the  church, 
but  particularly  by  those  who  are  outside  of  it,  and  who 
are  insisting  that  these  conditions  have  more  to  do  with 
their  alienation  from  the  church  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  filthy  slum,  the  dark  tenement,  the  unsanitary  fae^ 
tory,  the  long  hours  of  toil,  the  lack  of  a  living  wage,  the 
back-breaking  labor,  the  inability  to  pay  necessary  doctors' 
bills  in  times  of  sickness,  the  poor  and  insufficient  food,  the 
lack  of  leisure,  the  swift  approach  of  old  age,  the  dismal 
future — these  weigh  down  the  hearts  and  the  lives  of  vast 
multitudes.  Many  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  smile;  to 
laugh  is  a  lost  art  The  look  of  care  has  come  so  often,  and 
for  so  long  a  period  of  time,  that  it  is  now  forever  stamped 
upon  their  faces.  The  lines  are  deep  and  hard.  No  hell  in 
the  future  can  be  worse  to  them  than  the  hell  in  which  they 
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now  live.  They  fear  death  less  than  they  fear  sleep.  Some, 
indeed,  long  for  the  summons,  daring  not  to  take  their  own 
lives.  To  such,  what  does  it  matter  whether  the  doors  of 
the  church  be  closed  or  open!  What  attraction  has  the 
flowery  sermon  or  the  polished  oration!  What  meaning 
have  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  manf 
Where  is  God!  they  ask,  and  what  cares  manf  It  is  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  these  that  the  church  will  be  most 
severely  tested  in  coming  days.  While  we  of  the  church 
have  been  vaguely  thinking  about  these  things,  or  making 
occasional  excursions  into  the  realms  of  the  city's  poor, 
other  forces  have  developed ;  and  to-day  they  are  challenging 
the  church  for  supremacy  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Trades  unionism  has  become  a  tremendous  factor.  The 
moral  and  ethical  value  of  organized  labor  has  rarely  been 
considered  by  its  critics,  but  the  workingman  knows  full 
well  what  this  movement  has  meant  to  him;  and  because 
he  has  seen  so  much  that  is  good  in  it,  and  because  it  is  so 
vitally  concerned  about  his  moral,  as  well  as  his  social  and 
physical  conditions,  we  may  easily  understand  that  often  he 
imagines  he  has  in  his  labor  union  a  fairly  good  substitute 
for  the  church.  Here  he  finds  developed  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  three  great  principles  for  which  Christianity 
stands,  namely:  The  value  of  human  life,  the  care  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  development  of  the  human  soul.  Fre- 
quently there  comes  to  me  from  workingmen  the  suggestion 
that  the  labor  unions  themselves  be  converted  into  religious 
organizations,  administered  by  officers  taken  from  their  own 
ranks.  This  indicates  how  some,  at  least,  long  for  that 
which  the  labor  union  does  not  provide,  and  herein  lies  the 
hope  of  the  church.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  true  that  the  time 
will  come  when  parents  will  dedicate  their  children  to  the 
cause  of  labor  as  Samuel  was  dedicated  to  the  temple  service, 
and  when  Christian  men  will  enter  the  labor  movement  as 
others  enter  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  to  represent 
God  Almighty,  and  to  fight  for  our  common  humanity. 
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But  more  significant  than  any  other  element  is  that  of 
socialism.  Some  time  ago  there  was  held  in  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many, a  great  Socialist  congress.  There  were  886  delegates, 
coming  from  twenty-five  different  countries.  On  the  first 
Sunday  afternoon  of  this  great  congress  there  came  from  the 
surrounding  towns  long  processions  of  workingmen,  until 
there  were  gathered  together  in  the  public  place  in  the  center 
of  the  town  100,000  toilers,  who  were  addressed  from  six  red- 
draped  platforms  by  as  many  different  orators,  each  of  them 
speaking  a  different  language.  The  few  policemen  on  duty 
were  exclusively  employed  in  ministering  to  those  who  had 
fainted  by  the  wayside  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  day. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  disorderliness,  nor  were  the 
policemen  given  the  least  excuse  for  arresting  any  of  the 
paraders.  The  Socialists  are  conducting  more  open  air  meet- 
ings than  all  of  the  Protestant  churches  combined.  Their 
literature  far  surpasses  the  literature  of  the  church.  Social- 
ism is  more  than  an  economic  system  to  thousands  of  those 
who  have  embraced  it;  it  has  become  to  them  a  religion. 

Recently,  while  studying  conditions  among  European 
workingmen,  I  visited  the  People  *s  Palace  in  Brussels.  From 
basement  to  topmost  story  the  building  was  crowded  with 
artisans  and  their  families  who  had  come  to  enjoy  the 
evening  in  social  intercourse,  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  many  classes,  to  listen  to  the  lectures  in  the  great 
auditorium,  or  to  find  diversion,  or  to  seek  knowledge 
through  association  with  smaller  groups  or  clubs  which  were 
interested  in  the  same  amusements,  the  same  studies,  the 
same  problems  that  brought  them  to  the  building.  Never 
had  I  seen  better  behavior,  nor  greater  enthusiasm,  nor  more 
whole-souled  freedom  among  workingmen.  And  the  secret 
of  it  all  was  that  this  magnificent  building  was  theirs.  They, 
themselves,  had  spent  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
francs  upon  it.  Here  were  twenty-four  thousand  families 
of  working  people,  who  were  conducting  their  ^*  self-help 
organization*'  upon  a  basis  which  was  thoroughly  democratic. 
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They  had  a  capital  of  three  million  francs,  controlled  twenty- 
four  stores  of  different  kinds  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  supported  five  additional  branch  social  centers  in  the 
suburbs. 

As  the  caretaker  escorted  me  from  room  to  room,  we 
came  to  what  appeared  to  be  a  lodge  chamber,  at  the  far 
end  of  which  was  a  platform,  not  very  deep,  and  which, 
apparently,  was  not  used  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  speech- 
making  or  recital.  The  caretaker  stopped  when  we  reached 
this  curious  looking  structure,  and  on  his  pulling  a  string  a 
curtain,  apparently  placed  against  the  wall,  parted;  he 
flashed  on  a  row  of  footlights,  and  I  saw  a  great  picture 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  hand  uplifted.  He  smiled  as  he  saw 
my  amazement,  for  we  had  been  talking  about  clubs  and 
classes,  about  co-operation  and  socialism,  and  not  a  word 
about  religion  or  anything  that  suggested  it 

**Why  do  you  have  this  picture  of  Jesus  heret**  I  asked. 
'*Are  many  of  your  people  Christian?** 

**No,**  he  replied,  **I  do  not  know  of  any  who  go  to  the 
churches.**  And  seeing  my  increasing  wonderment,  he 
added:  **We  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  first  Socialist,  and 
that  He  was  the  great  friend  of  the  workingman.  Jesus 
we  honor,  but  for  the  churches  that  call  themselves  by  His 
name  we  have  very  little  respect** 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  speak  at  grent  mass  meet- 
ings of  workingmen  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  on 
nearly  every  Sunday  afternoon  during  the  winter  season. 
These  audiences  rarely  number  less  than  a  thousand.  As  I 
have  spoken  of  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ  in  industrial 
life,  and  their  own  lives,  there  invariably  comes  applause 
from  every  part  of  the  hall,  indicating  that  down  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  workingmen  there  is  a  profound  respect  for 
Jesus.  It  is  undeniably  true  that  the  great  democratic 
movements  with  which  the  working  people  are  identified 
are  shot  through  with  the  religious  spirit,  even  though  this 
religion  may  not  always  be  expressed  in  the  accepted  ortho- 
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dox  manner.  In  history  God  has  often  rebuked  those  who 
considered  themselves  the  elect  in  the  matter  of  interpreting 
His  will.  Francis  of  Assisi,  Savonarola,  Wycliffe,  Lnther, 
and  Knox,  each  were  compelled  to  withstand  those  whose 
opposition  was  based  upon  a  narrower  conception  of  the 
significance  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

There  came  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  when  it  seemed  to  get  away  from  the  people.  Then 
God  raised  up  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Wesley,  who 
established  what  afterwards  became  known  as  the  Methodist 
Church.  Then  there  seemed  to  come  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Methodist  Church  when  it,  too,  appeared  to  get  away 
from  the  people,  and  God  raised  up  a  man  out  of  that 
denomination — ^William  Booth — who  established  the  Salva- 
tion Army;  and  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  absolutely  ignores  many  of  those  things  which 
we  of  the  church  count  essential,  including  the  sacraments, 
who  will  dare  say  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  not  of  Godf 

The  church  is  itself  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  social 
unrest.  She  has  created  it.  A  prominent  speaker  recently 
said  at  a  sociological  conference  that  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  church  had  increased  threefold,  but 
during  the  same  period  social  unrest  bad  also  increased 
threefold,  concluding  that  the  church  as  a  means  for  keeping 
down  social  unrest  had  been  absolutely  non-eflFective.  This 
speaker  assumed  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  church  to 
keep  down  social  unrest.  Rather  is  the  opposite  true.  It  is 
the  business  of  the  church  to  create  social  unrest.  There 
are  no  labor  troubles  in  darkest  Africa,  but  if  the  mission- 
aries we  are  sending  there  will  preach  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  they  will  create  social  unrest  among  the  people. 
They  will  find  a  continent  long  satisfied  with  low  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  ideals.  They  will  point  out  to  the  people 
these  low  ideals,  and  then  show  them  the  possibilities  of  a 
life  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  as  the  people  catch  a  vision  of 
Jesus,  and  all  that  He  may  mean  to  them,  there  will  come 
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among  them  a  healthy  spirit  of  social  mirest  which  will  not 
be  satisfied  until  it  breaks  the  bands  which  have  bound  them 
through  many  a  century.  This  has  been  the  history  of  the 
church  in  every  generation.  Social  unrest  is  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Without  it  there  can  be  no 
real  progress.  But  the  spirit  of  social  unrest  needs  intelli- 
gent and  unselfish  direction.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
church  must  be  true  to  herself.  Having  created  social 
unrest,  is  the  church  now  to  step  aside  and  to  permit  the 
unscrupulous  agitator  to  come  in  and  usurp  the  place  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  the  church;  or  will  the  church  finish 
the  task  which  she  so  long  ago  began?  This  is  one  of  the 
most   important  questions   confronting   the    church   to-day. 

But  how  shall  the  church  set  about  this  task?  What 
was  the  attitude  of  Jesus  toward  this  problem?  There  are 
some  men  who  say  that  Jesus  came  to  establish  an  ideal 
republic;  there  are  others  who  say  that  He  came  to  promote 
a  Utopian  democracy.  They  are  both  wrong;  Jesus  came 
to  set  up  an  absolute  monarchy,  a  kingdom  which  shall  com- 
prise all  those  who  will  acknowledge  His  kingship.  And  yet 
practically  every  social  reformer  insists  that  Jesus  was  the 
advocate  of  his  particular  theory,  even  though  these  theories 
be  as  extreme  as  the  poles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody 
can  prove  from  Scripture  that  Jesus  was  the  advocate  of 
any  particular  social  system.  He  lived  in  an  age  when 
social  conditions  were  very  much  worse  than  they  are  to-day. 
He  denounced  these  conditions  as  no  man  of  His  time  dared 
denounce  them;  but  instead  of  advocating  another  social 
system,  Jesus  began  to  change  individual  men. 

Josh  Billings  once  said:  ** Before  you  can  have  an 
honest  horse  race  you  must  have  an  honest  human  race.'* 
Addressing  an  audience  of  Chicago  workingmen  some  time 
ago  about  the  moral  aspects  of  the  labor  question,  a  Jewish 
Socialist  arose  when  I  had  finished  and  remarked: 

**What*s  the  use  of  your  talking  about  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  labor  question?    You  know  very  well  that  all 
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sin  is  due  to  poverty.  If  you  can  eradicate  poverty  in  any 
man's  life,  sin  will  disappear." 

**I  presume  you  would  say  then,'*  I  replied,  **that  all 
of  the  millionaires  living  on  Lake  Shore  Drive  are  saints — 
they  aren't  poor." 

He  sat  down,  and  the  workingmen  present  began  to 
applaud  because  they  saw  the  point.  After  the  last  word 
has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  labor  question  we  come 
back  to  this  proposition:  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  as 
to  what  a  man  is  without  as  to  what  he  is  within.  It  is  a 
question  of  character,  and  not  of  environment;  and  yet, 
having  said  all  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  anyone  who 
knows  human  life  and  experience  that  environment  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  a  man's  moral  and  spiritual  condition. 
The  people  in  our  city  tenements,  crowded  and  hungry  and 
in  despair,  somehow  cannot  forget  that  they  have  bodies. 
What  is  the  message  of  the  church  to  these  people  f 

We  have  been  saying  that  our  Gospel  is  a  universal 
gospel,  that  it  is  *Hhe  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
everyone  that  belie veth,"  and  yet  is  it  not  true  that,  when 
the  foreigners  have  come  in,  the  churches  have  moved  out, 
thereby  confessing  that  our  Gospel  is  effective  for  the 
foreigner  only  when  it  is  exported,  and  that  it  is  non-effective 
in  a  so-called  Christian  country  where  its  influence  and 
power  should  be  at  its  very  best?  We  are  saying  to  these 
same  workingmen  in  our  tenements  that  our  Gospel  is  the 
only  solvent  of  the  social  problem,  yet  we  are  deserting  these 
fields  and  moving  to  the  uptown  districts  or  to  the  suburbs, 
frankly  admitting  that  we  have  no  practical  message  to 
deliver  to  the  poor  in  the  face  of  the  most  disheartening 
situation  which  has  ever  confronted  any  people.  In  the 
approach  to  this  modem  situation  the  extremist  in  the 
church  is  always  sure  to  fail.  The  conservative  evangelist 
makes  a  very  slight  impression  upon  the  great  crowd  of 
people  who  are  suffering  on  account  of  social  and  economic 
conditions.    Let  us  be  perfectly  frank  in  admitting  it.  Prince 
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of  evangelists  that  he  was,  even  Dwight  L.  Moody  met  his 
Waterloo  on  the  lower  east  side  of  New  York.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  materialistic  social  worker  is  equally  failing, 
for  he  leaves  out  of  his  plans  altogether  man's  greatest 
need,  namely,  the  spiritual.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
church,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  approach  this 
question  with  the  full  Gospel  of  Jesus.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  combine  the  evangelism  which  seeks  to  regenerate 
the  individual  with  the  social  service  which  seeks  to  regener- 
ate an  entire  conamunity.  It  is  perfectly  logical  to  employ 
both  methods  in  the  same  field.  It  is  perfect  folly  for  the 
exponent  of  either  method  to  stand  off  and  throw  stones 
at  the  other,  for  each  of  them  has  only  a  half  truth,  but  in 
combination  they  present  the  well-rounded  message  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  us  acknowledge,  once  for  all,  that  man's  greatest 
need  is  spiritual,  and  that  spiritual  regeneration  comes  only 
through  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  doctrine  for  which  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ  must  always  stand.  We  cannot  get  away  from 
this  fundamental  truth,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  a  man's 
Christianity  cannot  be  tested  by  his  ability  to  glibly  quote 
the  ecclesiastical  terminology  of  the  theologian.  The  phrases 
used  by  the  average  churchman  are  worse  than  Greek  to 
many  persons  who  are  real  Christians.  **By  their  works  ye 
shall  know  them"  is  the  test  of  Scripture.  We  cannot  afford 
to  be  narrower  than  our  Lord.  **If  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his"  is  the  teaching  of  Paul, 
and  conversely  we  must  accept  the  teaching  that  if  a  man 
has  the  spirit  of  Jesus  he.  is  one  of  His. 

But  what  are  the  requirements  in  the  matter  of  social 
service?  In  a  declaration  of  what  the  Presbyterian  Church 
believes  about  social  problems,  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  1911, 
we  find  the  following: 

**We  affirm  that  Christianity  has  largely  created  the 
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present  demands  for  social  and  economic  justice,  and  for  a 
larger  realization  of  human  rights  and  duties.  •  •  ♦ 
Our  social  problems  •  •  •  exist  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  and  the 
Christian  church  is  therefore  under  an  unmistakable  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  to  their  solution.     •     •     • 

**We  believe  that  the  church  is  under  imperative  obliga- 
tion to  show  how  these  Christian  principles  apply  to  human 
affairs.  We  believe  that  this  teaching  ought  to  be  given  by 
the  church  definitely  in  relation  to  present  practical  condi- 
tions. Therefore,  we  hold  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America  must 
speak  its  mind  concerning  particular  problems  now  threaten- 
ing society.*' 

Then  follow  fourteen  clear-cut  statements  with  reference 
to  definite  social  problems  which  are  now  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as,  for  example:  The  acknowledgment 
of  the  obligations  of  wealth,  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  the  conduct  of  industrial  organizations,  the 
abatement  of  poverty,  the  abolition  of  child  labor,  the  order- 
ing of  the  hours  and  requirements  of  labor  so  as  to  make 
them  compatible  with  healthy  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
life,  the  employment  of  the  methods  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  in  industrial  disputes,  the  removal  of  unsanitary 
dwellings,  and  the  relief  of  congestion  of  population,  etc. 

Among  the  recommendations  adopted  by  this  General 
Assembly  are  the  following: 

**1.  That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  urge  the  minis- 
ters of  the  church  to  recognize  and  fulfill  the  obligations 
resting  upon  them  as  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  respect 
to  the  social  application  of  His  Gospel;  and  to  this  end  it 
urge  them 

**(a)  To  inform  themselves  carefully  regarding  the 
conditions  of  human  life  in  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, particularly  as  these  are  affected  by  the 
conditions  of  industry. 
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**(b)     To  acquaint  their  congregations  with  these  facts. 

**(c)  To  instruct  their  congregations  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel  regarding  social  service. 

*'(d)  To  co-operate  in  every  effort  for  the  attainment 
of  the  ends  for  which  our  church  has  declared 
itself. 

*^2.  That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  request  all  who 
have  charge  of  schools  and  colleges  to  make  ample  provision 
for  instruction  regarding  the  Christian  ideal  of  society ;  and, 
further,  that  it  request  the  governing  bodies  and  faculties  of 
theological  seminaries  to  provide  that  the  students  in  their 
care  be  taught  the  social  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  trained 
in  methods  of  applying  these  principles  to  the  needs  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  shall  be  called  to  minister. 

**3.  That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  urge  all  the 
members  of  our  churches  to  give  serious  study  to  social 
problems,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their  opportunities  for 
social  service ;  to  bring  the  sense  of  justice  and  righteousness 
which  is  fundamental  in  Christianity  to  bear  upon  matters 
of  every-day  life,  in  business,  in  society,  or  wherever  their 
influence  may  extend,  and  to  create  a  Christian  public  senti- 
ment demanding  the  removal  of  wrong  wherever  found.** 

Shnilar  action  has  been  taken  by  the  leading  denomina- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  To  one  who  has  read 
the  various  documents  issued  by  these  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  it  must  at  once  become  apparent  that  their 
action  implies  more  than  mere  philanthropy  or  charity — it 
means  absolute  social  and  economic  justice.  Nothing  short 
of  this  will  ever  be  adequate,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  forces  which  are  to-day  standing  as  rivals  to 
the  church  in  their  championship  of  the  people.  What  is 
needed  by  the  church  is  more  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  Too 
long  have  we  been  boasting  of  our  glorious  traditions. 
People  care  nothing  about  these  traditions.  They  wish  to 
know  what  the  church  is  doing  to-day. 
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As  definite  as  was  the  preaching  of  the  prophet  Amos 
with  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  people,  must  be  the 
preaching  of  the  modem  prophet.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the 
message  of  the  ancient  seer: 

''Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion,  and  to  them 
that  are  secure  in  the  momitain  of  Samaria,  the  notable 
men  of  the  chief  of  the  nations,  to  whom  the  house  of  Israel 
come  I  Pass  ye  unto  Calneh,  and  see;  and  from  thence  go 
ye  to  Hamath  the  great;  then  go  down  to  Gath  of  the 
Philistines:  are  they  better  than  these  kingdoms?  or  is 
their  border  greater  than  your  border! — ^ye  that  put  far 
away  the  evil  day,  and  cause  the  seat  of  violence  to  come 
near;  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves 
upon  their  couches,  and  eat  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock,  and 
the  calves  out  of  the  midst  of  the  stall;  that  sing  idle  songs 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol;  that  invent  for  themselves  instru- 
ments of  music,  like  David;  that  drink  wine  in  bowls,  and 
anoint  themselves  with  the  chief  oils;  but  they  are  not 
grieved  for  the  aflSiction  of  Joseph.    •     •     • 

''Hear  this,  0  ye  that  would  swallow  up  the  needy,  and 
cause  the  poor  of  the  land  to  fail,  saying,  When  will  the 
new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may  sell  grain  t  and  the  sabbath, 
that  we  may  set  forth  wheat,  making  the  ephah  small,  and 
the  shekel  great,  and  dealing  falsely  with  balances  of  deceit; 
that  we  may  buy  the  poor  for  silver,  and  the  needy  for  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  sell  the  refuse  of  the  wheat.  Jehovah 
hath  sworn  by  the  excellency  of  Jacob,  Surely  I  will  never 
forget  any  of  their  works.'* 

But  to  all  the  people  the  church  must  bring  the  message 
of  Isaiah: 

"Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God. 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem;  and  cry  unto  her,  that 
her  warfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned, 
that  she  hath  received  of  Jehovah's  hand  double  for  all 
her  sins. 
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**The  voice  of  one  that  crieth,  Prepare  ye  in  the  wilder- 
ness the  way  of  Jehovah,  make  level  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  moun- 
tain and  hill  shall  be  made  low;  and  the  uneven  shall  be 
made  level,  and  the  rough  places  a  plain,  and  the  glory  of 
Jehovah  shall  be  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together; 
for  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it/* 
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JESUS  AND  PETER  AT  C^SAREA  PHILIPPI 

By  Henry  King  Hannah 
And  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church. — Matthew  xvi.18. 

In  asking  you  to  consider  this  interview  of  our  Lord  with 
Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi  there  are  certain  critical  ques- 
tions which  I  consciously  pass  over.  Doubts  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  certain  parts  of  the  interview  as  recorded 
by  Matthew  are  reasonable.  The  church  in  Borne,  as  early  as 
the  third  century,  began  to  make  certain  strong  claims  for 
itself  as  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  God  and  the  mind  of 
Christ ;  and,  because  it  became  the  custodian  of  many  ancient 
manuscripts,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  an  interpretative 
hand  has  been  laid  upon  this  incident  and  our  Lord's  inten- 
tion diverted  in  such  way  as  to  give  sanction  to  Peter's 
supreme  position  in  the  constitution  of  the  church. 

The  fourth  Gospel  does  not  mention  the  incident.  Mark 
and  Luke,  while  recording  it,  do  not  record  any  reply  of 
our  Lord  except  that  He  warned  His  disciples  that  they 
should  tell  no  man  that  He  was  the  Christ.  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  silence  of  Mark  and  Luke  and  the  strong 
color  in  places  which  leads  some  to  suspect  Rome  I  believe 
that  our  Lord  made  some  such  reply  to  Peter  as  Matthew's 
Gospel  records — "Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church."  This  is  the  heart  of  the  reply  as  given  in 
Matthew,  and  if  the  real  meaning  of  the  whole  incident  is 
once  seen  it  is  such  a  reply  as  our  Lord  would  be  expected 
to  make. 

By  this  somewhat  tentative  attitude  toward  the  passage 
we  cannot  approach  it  in  a  strict  exegetical  temper.  We 
must  deal  with  it  in  the  humbler  way  of  the  homiletic 
workman.  We  must  look  at  it  in  somewhat  the  same  way 
that  we  look  at  our  Lord's  use  of  parables.  Not  that  details 
are  useless  and  unprofitable,  but  details  are  to  lend  them- 
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selves  readily  to,  and  take  color  and  position  under,  the 
influence  of  a  central  idea.  We  are  to  stand  at  a  distance 
where  details  blend  and  give  the  picture  as  a  whole  a  chance 
at  us.  May  I  venture  to  say  that  this  position  saves  us 
from  one  danger  of  exegesis,  which  is  that  the  exact,  minute, 
scholarly  study  of  words  tends  to  disguise  the  broader 
hmnan  facts  of  Biblical  narrative. 

We  are  for  the  moment  to  look  at  this  passage  under 
consideration  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  man  ignorant  if 
you  will  of  the  technicalities  of  exegetical  study  but  alive  to 
certain  historical  and  spiritual  facts  developed  on  the  broad 
field  of  the  Qospel  narrative.  To  find  our  Lord's  meaning 
in  this  interview  with  Peter,  let  us  now  consider  certain 
characteristic  features  of  our  Lord's  whole  ministry  as 
recorded. 

The  most  familiar  characteristic  of  Jesus'  ministry  was 
that  He  allowed  to  grow  up  about  Himself  a  body  of 
intimate  friends  whom  He  called  disciples.  He  preached 
to  and  taught  the  multitude,  but  out  of  the  general  mass  of 
those  who  listened  and  accepted  His  teaching  He  gradually 
selected  twelve  men  who  were  to  have  made  known  to  them 
the  inner  meaning  of  His  teaching.  To  them  it  was  given 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Take  the  one  day  whose  doings  are  recorded  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Mark  as  typical.  Our  Lord  spent  the  day 
in  teaching  the  multitude  by  the  sea  side.  **And  he  taught 
them  many  things  by  parables,  and  said  unto  them  in  his 
doctrine.  Hearken;  Behold,  there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow" 
(vs.  2,  3).  **So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should 
cast  seed  into  the  ground"  (v.  26).  **Whereunto  shall  we 
liken  the  kingdom  of  God?  *  *  *  It  is  like  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed"  (vs.  30, 31).  Then  came  the  next  step.  **And 
when  they  were  alone,  he  expounded  all  things  to  his 
disciples.  And  the  same  day,  when  the  even  was  come,  he 
saith  unto  them.  Let  us  pass  over  unto  the  other  side" 
(vs.  34,  35).    That  is,  at  the  end  of  a  day  spent  in  teaching 
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the  multitude  He  separated  the  twelve  for  deeper  teaching 
and  for  closer  fellowship.  He  explained  to  them  the  parables 
about  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  but  He  had  yet  other 
things  to  teach  them — something  about  Himself.  A  storm 
besets  the  little  boat  in  which  they  are  sailing.  Our  Lord 
sleeps.  The  disciples  are  in  terror  and  perplexed  at  His 
seeming  indifference  to  their  fate.  He  stands  and  rebukes 
the  wind,  and  the  sea  becomes  still.  In  doing  that  He  did 
what  the  disciples  knew  God  alone  could  do,  and  immediately 
they  question  among  themselves:  **What  manner  of  man  is 
this!*'  (v.  41),  and  the  answer  to  this  question  was  another 
step.  On  the  seashore  He  preached  a  Gospel;  in  the  boat 
He  was  founding  a  church;  and  in  the  storm  He  taught  His 
church  something  about  Himself  by  suggesting  His  relation 
to  God.  **What  manner  of  man  is  thist'^  And  our  Lord^s 
whole  life  with  the  twelve  was  just  the  attempt  to  answer 
that  question — ^to  reveal  to  His  disciples  who  He  was. 

Without  ignoring  the  critical  questions  involved  in 
determining  the  authorship  and  historical  accuracy  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  we  may  accept  without  much  question  its 
supreme  value  as  an  interpretative  rendering  of  the  Gospel 
facts.  Although  John  wrote  the  Gospel,  that  he  wrote  it  with 
a  motive  can  hardly  be  disputed.  He  narrates  our  Lord's 
life,  as  the  prologue  shows,  in  order  to  picture  His  self- 
consciousness  as  the  Son  of  God  working  for  recognition 
in  a  dense  spiritual  atmosphere.  **He  was  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  was  made  by  him,  and  the  world  knew 
him  not.  He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  received 
him  not.  But  as  many  as  received  him  ♦  •  •  ^>  (John 
1,10-12).  Our  Lord  gathered  a  body  of  disciples  to  whom 
He  meant  to  reveal  the  inner  secrets  of  His  mission*  This 
gospel  within  the  Gospel  was  something  about  Himself.  This 
fact,  fairly  plain  in  the  Synoptics,  comes  to  the  surface  in  the 
fourth  Gospel.  Our  Lord  is  here  shown  plainly  as  the 
object  of  a  growing  religious  devotion,  and  as  assuming  to 
be  the  source  of  spiritual  regeneration.    To  those  who  sought 
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personal  salvation  in  the  various  ways  open  to  them  He  had 
the  same  answer.  To  those  who  sought  *Hhe  way"  as  they 
did  in  the  East,  to  those  who  sought  **the  truth'*  as  they 
did  in  the  West,  to  Oriental  mysticism  and  to  Greek 
philosophy,  He  declared:  I  am  the  way,  I  am  the  truth, 
I  am  the  life.  This  was  why  He  spoke  with  authority  and 
as  never  man  spoke.  And  it  was  this  astounding  egoism 
of  our  Lord  which  exasperated  the  world  and  puzzled  His 
family  and  His  friends.  But  what  our  Lord  sought  was  the 
recognition  by  men  .of  what  He  knew  Himself  to  be. 

If  it  be  true  that  He  made  disciples  and  claimed  to 
be  the  source  of  new  spiritual  life  for  His  disciples,  what 
was  the  quality  in  a  man  which  made  him  fit  to  be  a 
disciple  t  Certain  things  He  did  not  require  present  them- 
selves at  once.  He  did  not  ask  of  them  that  they  have 
social  or  ecclesiastical  position;  education  was  not  neces- 
sary; even  moral  uprightness  was  not  exacted;  family  ties 
were  a  hindrance.  The  thing  necessary  was  the  simple 
ability  sooner  or  later  to  answer  that  question  asked  in  the 
storm:  **What  manner  of  man  is  thisf  A  disciple  must 
know  who  Jesus  really  was. 

He  began  this  method  of  revealing  Himself  and  testing 
the  knowledge  of  others  as  early  as  His  first  visit  to  the 
temple,  when  in  answer  to  the  complaint  of  His  father  and 
mother  He  rebuked  them  for  not  knowing  His  true  nature: 
**Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business!" 
(Luke  n.49).  He  expressed  His  disappointment  at  the 
ignorance  of  the  woman  at  the  well:  **If  thou  knewest  the 
gift  of  Qod,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee"  (John  iv.lO) ; 
and  to  Philip  when  he  asked  to  be  shown  the  Father:  **Have 
i  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known 
me,  Philip t"  (John  xnr.9).  He  made  it  a  charge  against  the 
Pharisees:  **Ye  neither  know  me,  nor  my  Father"  (John 
vm.l9).  He  showed  how  hopeless  was  Pilate  when  he  asked: 
*'Art  thou  really  a  king?"  by  saying:  **Thou  sayest  that 
I  am  a  king." 
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If  He  gathered  out  of  the  world  a  group  of  disciples 
whose  qualification  lay  in  their  capacity  sooner  or  later  to 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  who  He  was,  we  must  expect  that 
a  time  will  come  when  He  will  test  that  knowledge.  The 
question  which  lay  back  of  every  miracle  and  every  parable 
will  find  explicit  statement.  There  must  come  a  time  when 
He  will  sum  up  results  and  grasp  firmly  the  progress  of  His 
mission  of  self-revelation.  So  that  it  was  at  Cassarea 
Philippi  that  our  Lord  questions  His  disciples  «^s  to  the 
success  of  His  life  work. 

*'Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  amf  It  is 
Peter  who  replies:  *^Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the 
Baptist;  some,  Elias;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the 
prophets.'*  These  were  but  guesses  at  the  truth  by  the 
great  outside  world  to  whom  our  Lord  was  not  able  to 
reveal  Himself.  The  real  question  yet  lay  in  our  Lord's 
mind.  It  may  have  been  that  He  hoped  His  disciples  would 
fathom  His  intention  and  go  on  to  express  their  own 
feeling.  They  were  the  few  men  whom  He  has  selected  from 
the  world  to  teach,  and  for  three  years  He  has  been  their 
constant  and  daily  companion.  They  were  the  few  sheep 
of  His  flock  which  He  had  led  in  and  out.  They  knew  His 
voice  but  did  they  know  Him? 

**But  whom  say  ye  that  I  amf  The  world  did  not 
understand  or  know  Him,  but  did  these  friends  and  disci- 
ples know  Him?  The  impetuous  but  loving  Peter  again 
replies:  **Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
Our  Lord  was  not  disappointed.  In  the  midst  of  misunder- 
standings and  spiritual  density  here  was  one  man  at  least 
for  whom  He  had  not  lived  in  vain.    Peter  knew  his  Lord. 

Turn  now  to  Peter.  Was  there  ever  a  man  who  needed 
to  be  known  by  spiritual  insight  as  he  needed  itt  Real 
discipleship  demanded  more  than  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
by  Peter;  it  demanded  the  knowledge  of  Peter  by  Christ 
It  demanded  that  below  the  impetuous,  vacillating,  cowardly 
exterior  the  real  Peter  be  known.    Our  Lord  then  makes  a 
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counter  confession,  **And  I  also  (xdrfo)  8i,  I  in  turn)  say 
unto  thee:  Thou  art  Peter  (IliTpog),''  It  was  as  if  He  said: 
**This  knowledge  is  a  mutual  knowledge.  You  know  Me 
and  I  know  you.  We  know  one  another,  and  upon  this  rock 
(xtTpa),  this  spiritual  fact  of  mutual  knowledge,  this  friend- 
ship of  ours,  will  I  build  My  church.*' 

In  saying  that  our  Lord's  description  of  the  foundation 
of  His  church  was  this  mutual  knowledge  which  existed 
between  Peter  and  Himself,  wherein  does  it  differ  from 
those  other  interpretations  of  this  passage  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  course  of  Christian  history?  What  have 
been  these  interpretations;  where  and  when  did  they  each 
arise?  The  generally  accepted  ones  have  been  four:  1.  The 
rock  was  Peter.  2.  The  rock  was  the  twelve  apostles. 
3.  The  rock  was  Christ  Himself.  4.  The  rock  was  Peter's 
confession  of  faith. 

1.  That  the  rock  was  Peter  has  been  the  accepted 
exegesis  of  the  Boman  Church.  It  has  upon  it  the  mark  of 
the  Empire.  The  Boman  Empire  headed  up  in  an  Emperor 
of  royal  blood.  Between  royal  and  plebeian,  even  between 
royal  and  noble  blood  there  was  not  only  difference  in  degree 
of  purity  but  there  was  an  absolute  difference  of  kind. 
Royalty  had  become  a  caste  expressing  itself  in  a  secular 
hierarchy.  So  that  to  the  men  of  the  third  century,  whose 
chief  interest  lay  in  the  Christian  religion,  the  church  had  to 
be  no  less  impressive  than  the  state.  The  Boman  idea  of  the 
ministry  had  taken  pretty  definite  shape  by  the  third  cen- 
tury, and  when  justification  was  sought  from  Scripture  for 
what  had  become  a  historic  fact,  it  was  all  very  plain  that  the 
growing  hierarchy  of  the  church  was  but  the  inevitable 
result  of  our  Lord's  having  founded  the  church  upon 
Peter  who  was,  as  Cyprian  naively  observes,  '*the  prince 
of  the  apostles." 

2.  Akin  to  this  first  interpretation  is  that  one  which 
makes  Peter  the  rock  representing  the  twelve.  The  rock 
was  the  twelve  apostles.     This  is  the  favorite  exegesis  of 
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the  Eastern  fathers  of  the  early  church  and  is  what  we 
may  fairly  call  the  prevailing  Anglican  view  to-day.  But 
here  again  was  an  interpretation  guided  by  a  historic 
necessity.  It  was  the  expression  of  the  growing  sense  of 
nationality  in  conflict  with  the  imperialism  of  Rome.  If 
Peter  founded  the  church  in  Rome  and  was  its  first  bishop, 
so  the  church  in  Egypt,  in  Spain,  in  England  was  founded 
by  no  less  a  person  than  one  of  the  apostles  and  they  were 
all  of  equal  dignity  and  rank.  In  his  reply  to  our  Lord 
Peter  spoke  for  the  twelve.  These  two  interpretations 
are  akin  because,  while  they  vary  in  detail,  they  accept  the 
doctrine  of  apostolic  succession  as  a  necessary  element  in 
the  constitution  of  the  church.  But  the  difficulty  with  both 
of  them  as  interpreting  the  mind  of  Christ  is  that  they  have 
Peter  *s  interpretation  against  them.  It  may  be  well  to 
ask  what  Cyprian  or  Augtfstine  thought  our  Lord  meant,  if 
we  have  no  better  authority.  We  have  it  in  the  following 
incident.  A  converted  centurion  sent  for  Peter  to  come  and 
preach  to  him  and  his  household.  He  was  a  Roman,  and 
when  Peter  appeared  his  Roman  training  asserted  itself. 
He  knelt  down  before  this  representative  of  Christ  in  humble 
acknowledgment  that,  by  association  with  and  commission 
from  Christ,  Peter  had  undergone  some  apotheosis.  But 
when  Peter  saw  it  and  saw  what  it  meant  of  misinterpreta- 
tion, he  said:  ** Stand  up;  I  myself  also  am  a  man.'* 
Peter  was  to  be  his  teacher,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
common  humanity.  They  were  to  regard  one  another  as 
equals.  There  was  to  be  no  ecclesiastical  caste  in  the  new 
church. 

Of  these  four  two  other  interpretations  remain :  3.  The 
rock  was  Christ.  4.  The  rock  was  Peter's  confession  of 
faith.  These  are  the  prevailing  Protestant  interpretations. 
If  the  two  interpretations  just  examined  were  echoes  of 
certain  political  conditions,  these  later  ones  were  the  expres- 
sion of  a  somewhat  narrow  and  reactionary  view  of  religious 
experience.    The  church  which  claimed  to  have  been  founded 
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upon  Peter  was  a  dead  church.  New  spiritual  life  came 
to  men  only  as  they  got  outside  this  church  onto  other 
foundations.  This  new  religious  movement,  the  Reforma- 
tion, had  to  be  justified  as  a  historic  fact  in  the  thought  of 
Christ,  and  so  these  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter  **on  this 
rock**  were  interpreted  by  the  mystical  forerunners  of  the 
Reformation  to  refer  to  Christ  Himself.  The  Reformers 
themselves  were  more  theological.  Their  tendency  was  to 
make  the  foundation  of  the  church  a  dogmatic  one  with 
admission  to  its  privileges  upon  confession  of  faith. 

The  weakness  of  the  Reformation  lay  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  If  the  idea  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  moulded  and  influenced  by  the 
necessities  of  secular  history,  the  Protestant  Church  in 
cutting  free  from  history  and  resorting  to  individual  Chris- 
tian experience  became  too  transcendental  and  esoteric.  It 
so  minimized  history,  expressed  in  a  body  of  tradition,  that 
it  practically  denies  to  the  church  any  necessary  relation  to 
history,  or  else  made  membership  in  the  church  to  depend 
upon  a  somewhat  impossible  dogmatic  capacity  in  the  Chris- 
tian believer.  The  Catholic  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
nearer  our  Lord*s  meaning  when  He  laid  the  emphasis  not 
upon  the  importance  of  a  confession  but  upon  the  importance 
of  a  confessor.  Each  and  all  of  these  accepted  interpreta- 
tions have  been  suggested  and  in  some  measure  justified  by 
certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the  church.  But  while  true  as 
expressing  the  deepest  religious  conviction  of  certain  great 
historic  periods,  each  one,  when  taken  alone  and  forced 
down  over  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter,  narrow  and 
impoverish  His  meaning.  Taken  together  they  describe  the 
church  as  it  developed  in  history,  but  neither  one  coincides 
with  our  Lord's  description  of  the  foundation  of  His  ixxXtjata. 
We  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  our  Lord's  words  to 
Peter  at  CsBsarea  Philippi  were  meant  as  a  description  of 
the  ultimate  fact  upon  which  His  church  would  be  built, 
and  that  not  there  any  more  than  in  a  thousand  other  places 
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was  He  actually  laying  the  foundation.  He  was  laying  the 
foundation  in  every  act  of  self -revelation;  He  was  building 
His  church  wherever  this  revelation  drew  men  near  to  Him- 
self in  knowledge.  But  more  than  that  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  He  is  still  laying  this  same  foundation  and 
through  history  has  been  and  is  still  building  His  church. 
But  He  must  build  it  with  the  help  of  men,  and  so  Catholics 
and  Protestants  must  forever  resort  to  the  mind  of  Christ 
as  expressed  in  the  Gospels  in  order  to  keep  sane  and  true 
their  ecclesiastical  theory  and  have  a  standard  by  which  to 
estimate  the  developments  of  history. 

Some  distance  back  I  confessed  my  agreement  with  the 
Catholic  position  that  more  important  than  a  confession 
was  the  confessor.  But  I  hasten  to  add  that  stUl  more 
important  than  the  confessor  is  something  in  the  confessor. 
In  doing  that  I  do  not  want  to  swing  back  again  to  the 
Protestant  position  that  this  most  important  element  in  the 
Christian  is  faith.  I  agree  with  Chrysostom  that  every 
Christian  man  is  Peter,  but  my  contention  is,  following  our 
Lord,  that  the  thing  in  every  Christian  man  upon  which 
the  church  is  built  is  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  I  do 
not  now  propose  any  definition  of  knowledge  of  my  own, 
and  so  make  out  my  case.  I  rest  it  on  the  use  of  the  words 
faith  and  knowledge  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
the  kinship  is  between  faith  and  belief — ^iriaTeoco  to  believe; 
w((jTt(;  faith;  the  root  is  the  same.  But  ^v^fw-Ms^^  to  know, 
seems  to  be  used  to  express  the  intimate  nature  of  Christian 
experience,  the  ultimate  spiritual  result  of  the  activity  of  the 
total  self. 

Paul  to  the  Colossians:  **  Increasing  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God'*  (t.10).  **To  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ,  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge'* 
(11.2,  3).  **And  have  put  on  the  new  man  which  is  renewed 
in  knowledge  *  *  *  *'  (m.lO).  To  the  Galatians: 
**But  now,  after  that  ye  have  known  God,  or  rather  are 
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known  of  God,  how  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements''  (iv.9)T 

If  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  be  authentic,  it  is  interest- 
ing in  this  connection  to  hear  the  man  who  had  this  conversa- 
tion with  our  Lord,  begin  his  epistle  in  these  words: 
**  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  to 
them  that  have  obtained  like  precious  faith  with  us  through 
the  righteousness  of  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ: 
grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  According  as 
his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that  pertain 
unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that 
hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue''  (vs.  1-3).  He  closes 
his  epistle  in  like  strain:  *'But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 

But  the  ultimate  appeal  must  be  to  our  Lord  Himself. 
When  He  went  about  healing  the  sick  and  opening  the  eyes  of 
the  blind.  He  asked  for  belief  and  for  faith.  But  after 
supper  alone  with  His  disciples  on  the  last  night  spent  with 
them,  after  talking  first  with  them,  He  then  talked  with 
God ;  and,  in  what  up  to  that  time  was  the  supreme  moment 
of  His  ministry.  He  said:  *' Father,  the  hour  is  come; 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may  glorify  thee:  As  thou 
hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give 
eternal  life  to  as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him.  And  this  is 
life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  sent."    John  xvn.1-3. 

Knowledge  of  God  is  the  supreme  quest  of  humanity; 
the  knowledge  of  man  the  greatest  desire  of  God.  Christ 
was  the  revealer  of  God  to  man ;  He  was  the  interpreter  of 
man  to  God.  There  were  things  about  God  which  man 
could  not  know  until  Christ  revealed  them  unto  him.  There 
were  things  which  man  could  not  speak  to  God  until  Christ 
spoke  them  for  him.  Christ  was  therefore  the  medium  of 
this  mutual  understanding,  this  mutual  knowledge  between 
man  and  God.    So  that  the  church  has  well  been  called  the 
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body  of  Christ.  Which  means  that  the  church  is  a  living 
organism  whose  self -consciousness  demands  the  Christ.  As 
a  body  it  must  be  in  time  and  space  embodied  in  lives  lived 
in  this  present  world.  It  requires  Peter  and  every  Peter. 
It  must  have  some  working  definition,  some  expression  of 
belief,  some  formulation  in  words  of  spiritual  facts  as  a 
confession  of  the  faith.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
have  all  these  elements,  and  to  say  that  its  foundation  is  the 
mutual  knowledge  existing  between  the  Foimder  and  the 
** living  stones**  of  the  edifice  expresses  the  thought  of  our 
Lord  in  His  interview  with  Peter.  Such  an  idea  is  a  cor- 
rective principle  in  its  practical  use.  It  regulates  the 
inevitable  mysticism  of  that  interpretation  which  conceives  of 
Christ  as  the  foundation  by  demanding  that  an  essential 
element  in  the  foundation  is  the  knowing  process  of  the 
Christian  who  is  a  citizen  of  time  and  space — it  demands 
visibility  for  the  church.  It  corrects  the  ecclesiasticism  of 
those  two  interpretations  which  make  Peter  or  the  twelve 
the  foundation  by  demanding  that  those  who  know  Christ 
be  considered  within  the  church.  It  demands  catholicity. 
Finally  it  deepens  that  interpretation  which  makes  a  con- 
fession of  faith  the  foundation  by  seeking  to  keep  insistent 
the  fact  that  correctness  of  dogmatic  statement  is  not  so 
necessary  as  abundant  life.  It  regulates  mysticism  by 
demanding  visibility;  it  broadens  ecclesiasticism  by 
demanding  catholicity;  it  deepens  dogmatism  by  demanding 
vitality. 

If  the  purpose  of  our  Lord*s  ministry  was  to  bring 
eternal  life  to  men,  and  eternal  life  was  the  knowledge  of  God 
mediated  by  His  own  personality,  to  know  God  was  first 
to  know  Him.  At  Caesarea  Philippi  our  Lord  attempts  to 
discover  how  far  He  had  succeeded  in  making  Himself 
known.  And  when  He  makes  the  discovery  that  among 
the  twelve  there  was  at  least  one  who  knew  Him,  He  makes 
a  counter  confession  of  knowledge,  and  says  that  upon  such 
mutual  knowledge  He  will  buUd  His  church. 
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**Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am!  And 
they  said:  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist;  some, 
Elias;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  He 
saith  unto  them,  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  amt  And  Simon 
Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
*  *  *  And  I  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter, 
and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church.*' 
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Church,  New   York 

And  he  came  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple;  and  when  the  parents  brought  in 
the    child    Jesus,     *     *     *     he    took    him    up    in    his   arms,    and    bleesed    God. 

— ^LuKS,  n.27,  28. 

There  are  few  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  so  pathetic  and 
beautiful  as  His  first  entrance  into  the  temple  at  Jerusalem 
as  a  little  child.  No  sooner  had  the  mother  carried  her 
baby  into  the  temple  than  the  venerable  Simeon  tottered 
to  her  side  and  took  the  child  into  his  arms,  blessing  God, 
and  saying:  '*Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace  according  to  thy  word:  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of 
all  people;  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory  of 
thy  people  Israel/' 

Then  the  sacred  narrative  says  that  Joseph  and  His 
mother  marveled  at  those  things  which  were  spoken  of  Him. 
There  was  here  the  mystery  of  a  life  just  begun,  whose 
unfolding  should  be  for  the  help  and  glory  of  mankind. 
Naturally  the  poor  astonished  mother  trembled.  She  was 
to  guide  the  childhood  of  One  of  whom  it  was  fitting  that 
such  words  be  said.  As  she  rocked  the  child  in  her  arms,  as 
she  sang  snatches  of  the  sweet  songs  of  Israel,  as  she 
watched  Him  sleeping,  there  must  have  come  day  by  day 
the  sense  of  how  great  and  how  wonderful  was  the  duty 
which  God  had  given  her. 

To-day  I  wish  to  point  out  only  one  phase  of  the 
beautiful  picture.  Forget  the  dignity  of  the  company  which 
stood  in  the  temple  that  winter  morning.  Think  only  of 
this:  A  family  stood  together  in  God's  house,  and  a  childless 
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old  man  rejoiced  to  have  them  there;  he  rejoiced  most  of 
all  in  the  Child.  In  other  words,  the  mother  knew  her 
responsibility  to  bring  her  Child  to  the  temple;  and  the 
aged  and  lonely  Simeon  gave  the  Child  welcome.  I  hope 
the  scene  may  help  us  to  understand  what  is  the  duty  of 
parents  in  bringing  their  children  into  the  church  of  God, 
and  also  to  understand  what  is  the  duty  of  others  to 
welcome  them  when  they  are  so  brought. 


First,  then,  think  of  the  duty  of  parents.  The  word  duty 
has  an  unpopular  sound  in  these  days,  when  we  are  cherish- 
ing liberty  somewhat  extravagantly.  But  there  are  duties 
still,  and  nothing  is  gained  by  dressing  them  in  gorgeous 
apparel  and  calling  them  privileges  or  opportunities.  There 
are  plain,  straight  duties  in  the  world,  which  have  their  chief 
attraction  in  that  they  are  right.  Putting  the  whole  matter 
bluntly,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  bring  their 
children  to  church.  I  can  well  imagine  the  doleful  list  of 
objections  that  any  skilful  parent  can  devise  upon  a 
moment *s  notice.  *'I  am  afraid  I  shall  make  church-going 
so  much  of  a  task,**  says  one,  **that  the  child  will  actually 
hate  the  church.**  **And  I,**  says  another,  **am  afraid 
that  I  shall  interfere  with  the  child  *s  mental  and  spiritual 
development  by  thrusting  a  choice  upon  him,  and  not  leaving 
the  choice  absolutely  to  him.**  *^And  I  remember,**  says 
another,  gloomily,  **how  I  was  taken  to  church  all  my 
dreary  childhood;  and  see,  I  do  not  care  to  go  now.'* 
**Look,**  says  still  another,  **look  at  that  man;  he  is  a 
failure;  yet  every  Sunday  he  sat  by  his  mother  in  church 
when  he  was  a  boy.'*  A  hundred  excuses  could  readily 
be  catalogued,  but  these  are  enough.  It  is  astonishingly 
easy  to  explain  why  parents  should  not  bring  their  children 
to  church.  • 

Before  we  come  to  the  solid  reasons  for  children  *s  going 
to  church,  think  of  one  or  two  of  these  stumbling  blocks. 
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Think  of  the  child  who  is  brought  to  church  and  turns  out 
badly  as  a  man.  Now  we  all  know  that  he  is  a  very  excep- 
tional person.  You  look  for  him  and  find  him  with  some 
difficulty,  and  when  he  is  found  you  discover  that,  despite 
his  inefficiency,  he  has  noble  qualities  which  speak  to  you 
at  once  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  church-going  childhood. 
There  are  constant  gleams  of  gentleness  and  reverence  and 
high  love,  which  have  the  old  parish  church  of  the  boyhood 
days  for  a  background.  If  the  man  is  inefficient  with  his 
childhood  habits,  what  would  he  have  been  without  themt 
Let  us  think  of  that  before  we  pass  judgment  on  the 
old  duty. 

Or,  again,  think  of  the  various  notes  which  they  strike 
who  fear  that  church-going  made  compulsory  will  defeat 
its  own  ends,  and  the  church-going  boy  will  make  the  pagan 
man.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  boy 
brought  from  an  unreligious  home,  put  into  the  atmosphere 
of  a  boarding  school  where  church-going  is  compulsory,  may 
revert  to  heathenism  when  the  restraints  of  school  life  are 
no  longer  upon  him.  But  I  am  talking  now  of  children  who 
are  brought  to  church  by  their  parents.  The  best  school 
in  the  world  cannot  do  for  a  child  what  his  parents  ought 
to  have  done.  When  you  can  find  a  man  who  can  tell  you 
that  he  was  taken  to  church  every  Sunday  as  a  child  from 
the  years  of  his  earliest  remembrance,  when  he  sat  by  his 
father,  his  mother,  or  his  sister,  and  learned  first  to  sing 
the  psalms  and  hymns  of  the  ages,  and  to  kneel  and  to  take 
his  part  in  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  to  listen  to 
the  Word  of  God  as  it  was  read  Sunday  after  Sunday — ^when 
yom  can  find  such  a  man  who  does  not  at  least  value  the 
services  of  the  church,  whatever  his  practice  may  have 
become,  then  it  is  time  to  be  anxious.  I  can  imagine  tiiat 
such  a  man,  through  the  noise  of  the  world  and  its  gains, 
or  through  the  weariness  which  comes  because  the  lower  part 
of  life  has  exhausted  his  capacity  for  living,  would  be  often 
absent  from  his  duty.    But  that  he  would  be  comfortable, 
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that  he  would  not  have  a  vague  unrest,  a  vague  longing  to 
be  in  the  church  of  God  on  the  Lord's  Day,  I  cannot  believe. 

In  our  time  I  know  how  many  who,  as  children,  were 
brought  to  church,  have  lost  the  habit  of  church-going.  I 
know  what  noble  lives  many  of  these  people  lead,  how 
upright  and  true  they  are,  how  they  put  their  shoulders 
to  fine  causes,  and  help  the  world  on  toward  happiness  and 
goodness.  If  any  such  are  here  to-day,  let  me  ask  first  a 
thanksgiving  for  a  church-going  childhood  which  made  these 
good  works  natural.  Then  may  I  say  most  earnestly  how 
much  the  church  needs  just  what  you  have  to  give — ^your 
criticism,  your  sympathy,  your  aspiration,  your  common 
worship. 

Travelers  on  the  Continent  marvel  to  see  how  at  every 
considerable  town  Englishmen  who  are  also  traveling  drop 
everything  to  be  at  the  English  chapel  on  Sunday.  And 
one  is  glad  to  observe  how  these  Englishmen  sing  and  pray 
and  listen.  And  a  look  at  many  a  face  suggests  what  this 
church-going  has  done  for  the  man.  It  is  because  England 
is  still  a  country  where  children  are  taught,  and  often 
required,  to  go  to  church,  that  such  men  as  these  are  at 
church  on  Sunday,  wherever  they  may  be. 

Let  us  think  of  one  final  objection  which  is  pressqd  with 
peculiar  vehemence  just  now.  It  is  an  objection  which 
parades  itself  in  the  streets  of  psychology.  It  bids  us 
beware  lest  we  Impose  an  ufiMatural  developHimit  apGir  Vtw 
child.  Let  the  child  choose  for  himself,  is  the  cry.  But  the 
universe  is  a  place  of  laws,  not  of  vacillating  caprice.  God 
gives  us  such  sharp  duties  that  if  we  disobey  them,  disaster 
follows  with  fatal  certainty.  So,  too,  from  that  august 
example  parents  must  know  that  they  must  teach  their 
children  to  live  in  a  world  of  law.  You  may  call  laws 
natural  or  supernatural;  but  every  one  of  them  is  God's. 
Let  your  child  choose  for  himself,  let  him  go  crashing  into 
these  Divine  laws  with  his  ill-equipped  judgment,  and  you 
cripple  his  whole  career.    From  a  certain  hard  experience 
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he  acquires  firmness,  perhaps  stolidity;  but  he  loses  gracious 
qualities  which  your  direct  commands  might  have  led  him 
to  acquire.  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  a  child  will 
do  unguided;  it  is  also  cruelty,  cruelty  more  vicious  than 
the  old  Roman's  who  ordered  the  killing  of  his  slave  that 
he  might  watch  a  dying  face.  It  is  robbing  the  child  of  the 
experience  which  you  can  give  and  which  he  ought  to  have. 
He  is  not  a  child  of  barbarism,  beginning  in  the  morning  of 
civilization.  He  is  your  child,  and  you  are  not  permitted 
to  treat  him  as  a  psychological  toy.  God  commands  you 
to  put  into  the  very  foundation  of  his  life  all  the  experience 
of  the  Christian  ages,  so  far  as  you  know  it,  that  he  may 
begin  his  own  problems  with  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

n. 

Perhaps  I  have  taken  too  much  time  with  these  objections; 
but  they  have  brought  us,  in  any  case,  on  our  way  toward 
the  positive  principles  which  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  this 
question  of  children  at  church.  The  child  at  church  may 
learn  three  of  the  supreme  qualities  of  life — duty,  reverence, 
and  love. 

The  chief  of  all  duties  is  the  duty  of  the  child  to  his 
God.  Why  not  begin,  then,  with  the  thought  that  the  child 
is  to  return  to  God  some  gift  for  all  the  gifts  which  God 
haR  ffiven  to  him*  Y^hy  not  teact  fern  ttiat  there  is  one  way, 
recognized  by  every  people  and  language  from  the  remotest 
past,  in  which  God  may  receive  a  gift — the  gift  of  human 
adoration  and  praise  for  the  Father's  love!  If  we  teach 
our  children  that  it  is  their  duty  to  worship  God,  we  may 
hope  that  they  will  give  this  worship  with  heart  and  mind 
and  soul,  with  all  their  strength.  We  learn  life  best  by 
learning  its  complete  aspects.  Duty  to  God  comprehends 
and  makes  sure  all  lesser  duties.  He  who  keeps  his  duty 
to  God  is  dutiful  to  all  others.  Church-going  makes  for 
clear,  high,  unmistakable  duty. 
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Church-going  plants  in  the  heart  a  real  reverence.  On 
its  lower  side,  we  call  reverence  good  taste;  on  its  lower 
side,  we  call  irreverence  vulgarity.  Many  a  mother  and 
many  a  father  who  care  little  consciously  for  reverence  care 
infinitely  that  their  children  be  free  of  vulgarity.  The 
mother,  used,  by  her  own  church-going  childhood,  to  the 
reverence  for  all  that  is  both  great  and  small,  wonders  why 
it  is  that  her  children  can  exhibit  now  and  then  extremely 
vulgar  traits.  She  has  not  taken  them  to  church,  but  she 
has  drilled  them  in  all  the  amenities  of  life.  Yet  behind  all 
their  conventional  courtesies  there  is  a  streak  of  coarseness 
which  will  come  out  in  spite  of  all  rules.  There  is  lack 
of  gentleness,  consideration,  and  respect  in  the  more  delicate 
situations  of  life.  I  think  that  the  real  refinements  of  life 
cannot  come  with  any  education,  however  elaborate,  unless 
there  is  this  first  lesson  in  the  reverence  toward  God.  In 
some  way  the  child  must  feel  the  awe  and  mystery  of  the 
presence  of  God.  Outward  rules  are  tinsel.  The  child  who, 
by  church-going,  has  learned  to  feel  *'Thou,  God,  seest  me,'* 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  is  fortified.  It  is  life  purified, 
cultivated,  true  at  the  very  center.  Rules  may  make  a  man 
conventional  before  the  world.  Only  reverence  in  the  heart 
can  make  a  man  invariably  gentle  in  the  secret  places  of 
life.  You  will  find,  over  and  over  again,  some  simple  life, 
shorn  of  advantage  in  a  worldly  way,  that  has  the  grace 
and  attractiveness  of  perfect  poise,  confident  before  all,  yet 
modest  before  the  humblest,  never  saying  or  doing  what  is 
jarring  or  out  of  harmony,  but  always  the  light  of  all  who 
pass  by.  A  mystery,  you  sayt  No  mystery  at  all.  It  is 
a  life  that  has  learned  the  primary  lesson  of  all  cultivation — 
the  reverence  for  God,  which  includes  all  lesser  reverence, 
call  it  what  you  like,  tact  or  gentleness  or  breeding.  Church- 
going  in  childhood  will  teach  that.  I  wonder  if  anything 
else  will  do  it! 

Last  of  all  is  love.  It  is  the  summit  of  life.  The  child 
must  have  it,  and  the  child  must  begin  to  have  it  in  per- 
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f ection.  The  perfection  of  love  is  not  reached  till  the  love  goes 
beyond  the  love  for  imperfect  creatures  and  becomes  love 
for  God.  Love  for  God  must  be  expressed,  and  it  may  be 
expressed,  chiefly  and  perfectly  in  worship.  It  is  the  gift 
which  love  can  bring,  in  its  unique  way,  to  God.  If  you 
wish  to  be  assured  that  when  you  are  old  and  querulous 
your  child  will  show  you  the  patience  and  reverence  which 
are  your  due;  if  you  wish  to  be  sure  that  he  is  to  have  in 
him  the  essential  spirit  of  loving  kindness  for  all  about  him, 
both  high  and  low;  then  you  must  teach  him  the  love  which 
culminates  in  the  love  given  to  God  in  the  worship  of 
the  church. 

Duty,  reverence,  love — dare  we,  for  any  easy-going 
sophistry ;  dare  we,  for  any  fear  of  giving  ourselves  trouble, 
leave  uncultivated  these  sacred  qualities  in  our  children! 
We  have  not  done  it  when  we  have  set  them  about  with 
teachers  and  guides.  We  have  not  done  it  when  we  have 
given  them  the  best  of  our  own  knowledge  and  experience. 
We  have  done  it  only  when  we  have  brought  them  to  church. 

Therefore,  I  say,  bring  your  children  to  sit  by  your  side ; 
bring  them  to  fire  them  with  your  own  enthusiasm;  bring 
them  to  have  them  catch  from  you,  as  you  stand  consciously 
before  God,  duty,  reverence,  and  love.  Doing  this,  you  give 
your  children  the  highest  in  your  power. 

III. 

In  the  beginning  I  suggested  the  duty  which  others  had,  who 
were  not  parents,  toward  this  bringing  of  children  to  church. 
It  is  the  duty  of  welcoming.  It  involves  the  patience  which 
gladly  suffers  the  occasional  mishap  or  noise  that  may  come 
from  the  presence  of  a  restless  child.  It  involves  the 
willingness  to  have  such  services  as  shall  not  be  too  intricate 
or  long  for  the  child's  attention,  though  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  there  must  be  much  in  every  service  which  is 
beyond   the   child's   comprehension.     Never   again    to    any 
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human  temple  will  such  a  child  be  brought  as  was  brought 
to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  in  that  first  year  of  grace,  but 
men  and  women  may  still  be  as  Simeon  and  Anna  in  the 
presence  of  little  children  who  are  brought  to  the  house  of 
God.  They  may  still  have  the  wonder  and  delight  that  a 
new  life  is  to  be  rightly  started  on  its  mysterious  course. 
They  may  still,  if  you  please,  prophesy  what  shall  follow 
such  a  consistent  beginning  consistently  followed.  They 
may  still  put  forth  hands  of  sympathy  and  love  to  bless  the 
children  of  the  church  as  they  are  led  into  the  courts  of 
God.  It  may  need  some  sacrifice  of  peace.  Worship  may 
not  be  so  felicitous.  But  the  sacrifice  is  only  for  a  moment. 
The  great  reward  comes  when  the  young  life,  so  hard  to 
quiet,  is  seen  at  last  to  have  entered  the  peace  and  joy  of 
a  love  for  God  which  naturally  expresses  itself  in  worship. 
It  is  the  beginning  of  a  really  cultivated  life.  I  think  that 
genuine  cultivation  comes  no  other  way.  Henceforth,  the 
young  life  has  the  safety  which  comes  with  the  high  lesson 
taught  by  duty,  reverence,  and  love.  Henceforth,  the  fall 
which  may  come — ^I  cannot  promise  that  it  will  not  come — 
will  not  be  so  low  that  it  cannot  be  retrieved.  Henceforth, 
the  life  is  to  be  for  the  most  part,  let  us  hope  increasingly, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  as  consciously  as  it  is  really.  And 
that  means  a  life  of  dignity,  beauty,  and  power. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 

VL    The  Structubal  Study  op  the  Bible 
By  Dr.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet 

The  English  Bible,  as  ordinarily  printed,  presents  to  the 
eye  a  bleak  and  monotonous  text,  broken  only  by  the  formal 
division  into  books,  chapters,  and  verses.  This  lamentable 
blunder  of  printing  makes  of  the  historical  English  version 
an  alien  mask  which  conceals  the  primary  fact  that  the 
Bible  is  of  most  diversified  structure,  a  complex,  living  body 
of  literature.  The  most  serious  fault  of  the  English  version, 
largely  but  not  by  any  means  entirely  remedied  in  the  two 
recent  revisions,  is  that  it  is  printed  without  regard  to  the 
structure  of  the  original,  and,  therefore,  without  regard 
to  any  recognizable  principles  of  interpretation. 

One  of  the  very  first  necessities,  on  the  part  of  one 
who  would  know  the  Bible  as  it  really  is,  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  elementary  facts  of  its  structure  and 
constitution.  Interpretative  principles  are  grounded  and 
determined  here.  When  one  clearly  realizes  that  the  Bible 
**  exhibits  the  variety  of  literary  form  familiar  to  him  else- 
where, essays,  epigrams,  sonnets,  stories,  sermons,  songs, 
philosophical  observations  and  treatises,  historic  and  legal 
documents,*^  he  has  grasped  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  involved  in  the  right  understanding  of  it.  The 
student  should  dismiss  from  his  mind,  once  and  for  all,  any 
idea  that  the  literary  study  of  the  Bible  is  any  light  and 
superficial  pastime,  fit  for  the  dilettante  but  not  for  the 
earnest  and  scholarly  student.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
process  which  is  indispensable  for  any  and  all  students. 
The  end  and  aim  of  Bible  study,  as  such,  are  to  grasp  the 
ideas  which  the  Bible  was  intended  to  convey;  but  those 
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ideas  are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  forms  of  expres- 
sion which  are  used  to  convey  them.  Idea  and  form  are,  in 
a  very  deep  sense,  twin-bom  and  inseparable. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  struc- 
ture is  of  two  kinds,  literary  and  grammatical.  Literary 
structure  consists  of  those  specific  modes  of  expression 
which  mind  has  created  for  itself  as  the  appropriate  vehicles 
of  certain  types  of  thought  and  feeling;  while  grammatical 
structure  gives  the  articulation  of  the  thought  process.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  literary  forms,  being,  like  language 
itself,  the  creation  of  mind  in  its  self-expressing  function, 
are  not  accidental  nor  wholly  conventional,  but,  to  a  degree, 
inevitable  and  necessary.  They  are,  therefore,  the  self- 
created  moulds  and  native  instruments  of  the  idea.  Each 
one  has  a  distinct  and  individual  meaning,  a  separate,  unique, 
and  incommunicable  value.  The  sonnet  cannot  express  the 
same  idea  or  group  of  ideas  as  the  essay  or  oration.  The 
brief,  condensed  proverb  or  mashal  has  not  the  same 
thought-conveying  quality  as  the  dramatic  dialogue  or  the 
closely  woven  dissertation.  In  any  case  the  form  cannot 
be  neglected  in  the  attempt  to  reach  the  essential  idea  which 
is  to  be  understood.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  make  a  literary 
analysis  of  the  Bible  in  any  detail,  but  simply  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  its  mastery  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
study  process  as  applied  to  the  Bible. 

In  the  first  place,  the  student  should  clearly  understand 
its  scope  and  significance.  The  end  and  therefore  the 
purpose  of  literary  study  is  to  attain  that  peculiar  state 
of  mind  which  is  known  as  ** appreciation;'*  which  may  be 
defined  as  a  taking  delight  not  only  in  what  is  said  but  in 
the  way  in  which  it  is  said.  It  is  not  the  study  of  forms 
alone  but  of  forms  as  related  to  the  expression  of  ideas. 
As  Professor  Qenung  says:  '*The  term  literary  is  to  be 
taken  in  a  liberal  circuit  which  comprehends  not  form  and 
style  alone,  but  theme  and  aim  and  spiritual  power'' 
(Wisdom  Literature,  preface,  p.  X).     It  is  to  be  remem- 
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bered  distinctly,  however,  that  the  literary  study  includes 
form  and  style  as  well  as  essential  idea  and  that  it  implies 
a  recognition  of  beauty,  and  sublimity  in  expression  together 
with  truth  in  what  is  said. 

Recognizing  the  significance  of  the  literary  study  of  the 
Bible,  we  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  its  importance,  I 
should  put,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  true  literary  study 
demands  sympathy.  In  this  it  offers  a  valuable  and  effective 
counterpoise  to  the  **  critical  jnethod  which,  in  the  attempt 
to  be  impersonal  and  scientific,  often  becomes  rigid  and 
mechanical.*'  Professor  (}enung  has  stated  with  such  clear- 
ness and  effective  emphasis  the  issue  here  raised  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  his  statement  in  full : 

The  critical  spirit,  taking  a  station  outside  the  subject  of  study,  looks 
oyer  into  it  with  the  eyes  of  a  spectator,  noting  the  results  of  a  proeeas  in 
which  it  has  not  shared  and  passing  judgment  by  a  standard  of  history  or 
dogma  or  philology  already  made.  Its  direction,  by  the  very  fact  of  being 
critical,  is  essentially  opposite  to  the  creative  surge  and  current  of  the  author's 
mind;  it  reduces  his  fervors  to  a  residuum  of  reason;  it  imposes  a  dispassionate 
measure  on  what  is  to  it  a  finished  result;  its  besetting  tendency  is  to  leave  the 
work  cold  and  obsolete  or  analyzed  out  of  life.  The  constructive  spirit,  on  the 
other  hand,  quickened  first  to  living  sympathy,  takes  its  place  at  the  center  of 
the  work  itself,  whence  the  radiating  lines  of  thought  and  feeling  stretch  out 
in  vital  motion,  seen  through  the  author's  eyes  and  realized  through  his 
glowing  soul.     (Words  of  Koheleth,  Preface.) 

The  bearing  of  this  principle  upon  the  study  of  the 
Bible  is  evident.  Literary  appreciation  is,  of  course,  not 
the  same  as  spiritual  sympathy,  but  the  two  are  akin,  and 
in  a  great  passage  which  is  at  once  literary  and  spiritual 
they  coalesce  and  work  together.  Literary  sympathy 
demands  a  surrender  to  the  mood  of  the  writer,  and,  in 
spite  of  differences  of  temperament,  feeling,  and  viewpoint, 
an  honest  attempt  to  stand  in  his  place,  to  see  with  his 
eyes,  and  to  feel  as  he  feels.  True  literary  appreciation 
therefore  compels  to  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of 
spiritual  exaltation  and  intense  moral  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  a  writer  as  an  element  in  his  quality  and  idiom  to 
be  known  and  felt.  It  forbids  the  assumption  of  a  harsh 
and  alien  mood  of  criticism,  at  least,  until  the  inner  quality 
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of  the  passage  has  made  itself  felt.  Had  all  interpreters 
of  Scripture  been  true  to  this  principle  we  should  have  been 
spared  much  crude  and  inept,  because  unfeeling  and  uncom- 
prehending, criticism. 

In  the  second  place,  literary  structure  is  the  key  to 
feeling,  and  feeling  is,  of  course,  an  essential  element  in 
the  apprehension  of  truth.  Every  idea  is  surrounded  by  a 
penumbra  of  emotion.  Truth  has  not  only  radiance  but 
also  warmth  and  color.  The  forms  of  literary  construction 
point  to  the  quality  and  type  of  feeling  displayed.  Here 
is  the  essential  distinction  in  oflSce  of  prose  and  poetry,  of 
essay  and  oration,  of  song  and  drama.  The  expression  and 
realization  of  the  feeling  wrapped  up  in  ideas  are  through 
the  instrumentality  of  style,  the  choice,  arrangement,  and 
consequent  movement  and  sound  of  words.  Style,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  words 
to  express  ideas,  varies  with  feeling.  Emotion  kindles  the 
imagination  and  expresses  itself,  naturally  and  spontane- 
ously, in  the  forms  of  speech  which  art  recognizes  and  uses 
to  express  ideas  and  kindle  responsive  emotion. 

Third,  literary  structure,  which  includes  distinctive 
types  of  literature  as  the  recognized  vehicles  of  certain 
purposes  in  the  expression  of  ideas,  is  the  clue  to  the  very 
vital  relationship  of  truth  and  matters  of  fact.  The 
ordinary  person,  if  questioned,  would  probably  affirm  that 
truth  and  matters  of  fact  are  always  identical.  But  this 
is  not  true.  A  parable,  for  example,  is  a  form  of  literature 
which  is  pledged  to  essential  truth  but  not  at  all  to  matters 
of  fact.  Akin  to  this  is  the  allegory.  A  poem  does  not  bear 
the  same  relationship  to  matters  of  fact  as  a  historical 
narrative  or  scientific  treatise.  I  well  remember  being 
struck,  years  ago,  by  an  absurd  remark  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished naturalist  who  gravely  pointed  out  what  he 
considered  a  *' scientific  error**  in  one  of  the  Psalms.  A 
man  must  be  in  an  interesting  state  of  mind  who  demands 
inductive  scientific  accuracy  in  a  lyric  poem.    The  distinction 
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now  being  emphasized  between  tmth  in  the  spiritual  realm 
and  in  the  inner  meaning  of  things  and  matters  of  scientific 
and  historical  fact  has  its  bearing  upon  the  interpretation 
of  apocalyptic  literature  and  historical  documents  of  the 
philosophic  type. 

A  fourth  element  of  value  in  the  study  of  literary 
structure  in  the  Bible  is  that  it  forms  the  natural  line  of 
approach  to  the  organic  unities  which  bind  the  parts  of  the 
great  Book  together.  If  one  clearly  apprehends  that  the 
ascent  to  higher  unities  along  the  natural  lines  of  structure, 
consisting  of  incorporated  organic  units,  each  one  of  which 
is  more  or  less  of  a  key  to  the  whole,  is  the  one  way  to 
mastery,  his  entire  study  life  will  feel  the  bracing  eflFect 
of  that  one  master  principle.  In  ordinary  Bible  reading,  in 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  Bible  school,  even  in  preaching, 
we  are  so  constantly  dealing  with  isolated  items  that  we 
are  in  peril  of  losing  the  very  sense  of  unity.  It  is  a  fatal 
error  to  allow  the  Bible  to  become  a  religious  miscellany. 

The  words  of  Professor  Moulton  should  be  in  the  mind 
of  every  Bible  student,  both  as  inspiration  and  warning. 
He  says:  **In  dealing  with  any  other  literature  the  student 
would  naturally,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  look  for  the 
higher  unity  in  what  he  reads.  He  would  not  read  Virgil 
merely  to  get  quotable  hexameters,  nor  Shakespeare  to  find 
pithy  sentences;  he  would  wish  to  comprehend  the  drift  of 
a  scene,  or  the  plot  of  a  whole  play;  he  would  read  a  whole 
eclogue  at  once,  or  even  sustain  his  attention  through  the 
twelve  books  of  the  -^neid.  But  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  read  the  Bible  have  never  shaken  off  the  mediaeval 
tendency  to  look  upon  it  as  a  collection  of  isolated  sentences, 
isolated  texts,  isolated  verses.  Their  intention  is  nothing 
but  reverent;  but  the  effect  of  their  imperfect  reading  is  to 
degrade  a  sacred  literature  into  a  pious  scrap  heap." 
(Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,  p.  81f.) 

In  general  we  must  not  forget  that  the  very  nerve  of 
constructive  scholarship — indeed,  the  very  process  of  meiitel 
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assimilation — is  the  constant  outreach  for  wholes;  i.  e.,  plac- 
ing the  word  in  the  sentence  or  line  and  finding  its  signifi- 
cance there,  placing  the  sentence  in  the  paragraph  and  the 
paragraph  in  the  argument  and  the  argument  in  the  book. 
Now,  literary  structure,  since  it  is  born  of  the  thought,  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  indexes  we  have  of  organic  unities. 
Sentences,  paragraphs,  poems,  books,  are  units,  structurally 
organized  and  so  far  complete.  Usually  unity  or  the  reverse 
is  a  discernible  quality  of  the  structure  itself. 

In  addition  to  its  more  direct  bearing  upon  interpreta- 
tion, the  search  for  unities  has  two  valuable  by-products. 
1.  It  touches  the  vital  problem  of  ''authority.'* 
The  question,  of  immense  importance  wliatever  one's 
views  as  to  the  final  standard  of  authority,  "What  does  the 
Bible  teach  f  can  l)e  answered  only  by  a  broad  and  intelli- 
gent induction  of  various  passages.  How  often  do  we  take 
the  pains  necessary  for  such  a  study  t  How  many  of  us 
have  ever  passed  in  review  in  a  continuous,  orderly,  and 
cumulative  way  all  that  the  Bible  says,  directly  and  indirectly, 
upon  any  great  fundamental  theme?  But  what  right  have 
we  to  claim  the  backing  of  the  Bible  for  any  personal  or 
private  interpretation  on  the  basis  of  a  few  passages  chosen 
at  random  or  picked  up  in  a  disorderly  scramble  for  proofs t 
Revelation  is  both  progressive  and  manifold.  Therefore  we 
must  continually  be  on  our  guard  against  the  danger  of 
losing  hold  of  the  great  synthetic  and  cumulative  statements 
of  Scripture  in  which  movements  of  inspiration  reach  their 
climax  of  fulfilment.  In  a  disclosure  of  God's  character  and 
purposes,  reaching  from  primitive  times  to  the  threshold 
of  the  modern  era,  there  must  be  tentative  and  partial  state- 
ments of  truth  made,  so  to  say,  on  the  way  to  the  full-orbed 
unfolding  of  final  truth.  For  the  most  part  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  for  any  important  statement  of  Scripture,  to  tear  it 
from  its  context  is  to  destroy  its  meaning.  The  student 
who  begins  to  search  for  adequate  contextual  material  in 
connection  with  the  specific  passages  which  he  studies  will 
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find,  more  and  more,  that  he  needs  the  whole  of  Scripture 
as  the  necessary  background  of  every  important  passage. 

2.  This  same  search  for  unities  has  no  remote  con- 
nection with  another  vital  matter,  the  great  critical 
and  constructive  problems  of  the  modem  era. 

As  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out,  the 
so-called  ** higher*'  critic  proceeds  upon  the  basis  of  modem 
ideas  of  scientific  precision  in  the  scrutiny  of  ancient  docu- 
ments. He  attempts  to  relate  the  document,  on  the  basis, 
largely,  of  internal  considerations  of  subject  matter,  view- 
point, and  language,  to  the  historical  process  independently 
considered,  so  as  to  indicate  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  the  writing,  together  with  the  personality  of  the  writer. 
The  attempt  to  reach  in  this  way  a  historical  process  through 
a  literary  document  seems  to  have  an  inherent  tendency  to 
set  the  mind  upon  the  search  for  seams  and  to  foster  the 
tendency  to  emphasize  discrepancies. 

This  attitude  needs  to  be  counterbalanced  and  corrected 
by  the  search  for  unities.  Documentary  divisions  and  unities 
cannot  be  safely  determined  except  on  the  basis  of  literary 
structure.  Minute  dissection  is  often  carried  on  in  disregard 
of  unities  of  literary  form  and  expression  which,  once  per- 
ceived, defy  partition.  A  recent  trenchant  writer  (H.  B. 
Wiener,  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  p.  50)  says  somewhat 
pessimistically:  **It  must  be  evident  that  Biblical  studies 
are  in  a  deplorable  condition.  One  large  body  of  students 
regards  the  Pentateuch  simply  as  a  collection  of  sermon 
texts;  another,  as  a  field  for  the  practical  application  of  the 
problem  *to  trisect  a  given  verse.'  " 

This  statement  may  be  compared  with  the  following 
taken  from  Professor  Q.  L.  Robinson's  volume  on  Isaiah: 
<i  •  ♦  ♦  ^Yie  divisive  criticism  of  Isaiah  has  developed 
into  a  sort  of  reckless  surgery.  •  •  •  It  almost  seems 
sometimes  that  doubt  were  in  competition  with  doubt.  As 
Whitehouse  remarks  in  opposition  to  Lagarde,  Duhm,  and 
Marti,  who  dissect  Isa.  Lxm:    'As  Edom  is  thus  eliminated 
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in  one  clause,  it  is  necessary  to  operate  on  Bozrah  in  the 
other/  ''  It  is,  indeed,  positively  pathetic  to  note  how  the 
deep  superstition  of  the  verse  habit  has  a  tendency  to  vitiate 
the  new  Biblical  learning  as  it  did  too  often  the  old. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  literary  struc- 
ture of  the  Bible  we  are  presented  with  certain  organic  and 
indestructible  unities  which  no  legitimate  partitive  process 
can  possibly  reduce  or  destroy.  There  are  poems,  narratives, 
episodes,  sayings,  connected  paragraphs  of  teaching — there 
are  books  and  even  groups  of  books — the  component  elements 
of  which  belong  together  and  inseparably  cohere.  To  fasten 
upon  these  is  gradually  to  get  into  line  with  the  internal 
forward  movement  of  Scripture  in  which  it  fulfils  itself  and 
ultimately  exhibits  its  own  principle  of  unity.  Often  literary 
form  will  serve  to  exhibit  unity  and  carry  the  thought 
forward  where  mere  verbal  criticism  would  infallibly  sur- 
mise a  break  in  continuity. 

For  example,  Wellhausen  aflSrms  that  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Micah,  between  verses  6  and  7,  *Hhere  yawns  a 
century.*'  Upon  this  statement  Professor  Moulton  remarks: 
'*To  one  who  does  not  ignore  literary  structure  it  will  be 
evident  that  what  yawns  between  the  verses  is  a  change  in 
dramatic  speakers*'  (Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
Bible,  p.  7).  In  this  same  connection  it  is  worth  while  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  some  of  our  ablest  literary  students 
of  the  Bible  do  not  hesitate  to  antagonize  the  conclusions 
of  the  more  technical  critics  on  the  moot  point  of  unity.  We 
may  instance  Professor  Moulton,  as  above,  and  Professor 
Genung  (Words  of  Koheleth,  p.  162f),  apropos  of  Professor 
Siegfried's  partition  of  Ecclesiastes.  Concerning  this  latter 
tour-de-force,  Professor  Genung  says:  **0f  such  critical 
ingenuity  as  this,  the  estranging  feature  is  that  it  suggests 
something  made  outside  and  put  on"  (ibid.,  p.  163). 

The  arguments  for  the  unity  of  Ecclesiastes  in  this 
book  and  for  the  unity  of  Job  in  the  author's  earlier  work. 
The  Epic  of  the  Inner  Life,  are  well  worth  reading.    The 
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remarks  of  Professor  Petrie  (Growth  of  the  Gospels,  p.  8) 
on  the  need  of  an  objective  method  of  criticism  are  also 
pertinent  here. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  grammatical 
structure  one  further  question  should  be  called  up  for  brief 
discussion*  It  is  the  old  question  in  a  new  form:  **How 
near  may  we  come  in  the  literary  appreciation  of  the  English 
version  to  *  sensing'  the  literary  quality  of  the  original? 
Have  we  one  book  in  the  original  tongues  and  another  in 
the  English T'* 

The  answer  to  this  question  could  be  made  a  fascinating 
volume,  in  the  hands  of  the  right  man,  for  it  involves  the 
incomparable  romance  of  the  English  Bible.  We  can  but 
point  out  a  few  significant  facts.  The  first  and  most  sig- 
nificant fact  of  all  is  that  the  English  language,  as  a  classical 
tongue,  was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  creation  of  the 
translated  Bible.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  to  say  the  least, 
that  at  the  very  time  when  the  composite  English  tongue 
was  in  the  act  to  pass  from  the  language  of  the  stable  and 
kitchen,  from  the  rude  speech  of  the  cowherd  and  the  serving 
maiden,  to  broader  and  higher  use  it  should  have  been  seized 
upon  as  the  vehicle  of  translation  for  the  book  of  all  others 
which  represented  and  conveyed  the  richest  and  most  vital 
thought,  together  with  the  noblest  literary  style  of  the 
ancient  world.  More  than  this,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that, 
behind  the  English  translation  and  effective  in  it  was  the 
Vulgate,  a  translation  into  the  Latin  which  was  the  language 
of  church  and  university,  of  ecclesiastic  and  scholar.  It  thus 
happened  that  our  earliest  translations  were  made  during 
the  first  and  most  plastic  period  of  English  by  men  whose 
ears  were  attuned  to  the  sonorous  music  of  the  Latin  (itself 
Bible  made),  which,  though  degenerate  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  own  classical  period,  had  for  generations  been 
the  vehicle  both  for  scholarship  and  literary  taste.  The 
result  was  that  the  Bible  made  for  itself,  in  the  tongue  of 
the  translation,  a  medium  of  expression  stamped  uniquely 
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with  its  own  quality.  Of  no  other  translated  book  can  it 
be  said,  to  anything  like  the  same  degree,  that  it  made  and 
set  the  standard,  permanently,  of  the  language  in  which  it 
was  translated.  This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  show  that  the 
Bible,  in  the  original  and  in  the  translation,  in  a  sense 
peculiar  to  itself,  is  one  and  the  same. 

Another  consideration  should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
very  form  in  which  the  Bible  was  originally  conceived  lends 
itself  to  effective  translation.  It  deals  throughout  with  ideas 
which  are  elemental  and  universal.  An  amazingly  small 
proportion  of  its  ruling  ideas  are  restricted  or  provincial. 
It  is  uniquely  timeless  and  cosmopolitan.  It  bears  trans- 
planting. It  roots  itself  in  every  soil;  it  flourishes  under 
every  sky;  it  is  at  home  in  every  climate.  It  is  a  book  of 
mankind  and  of  the  world.  Moreover,  its  style  and  mode 
of  composition  lend  themselves  readily  to  translation.  It 
is  simple,  vivid,  concrete.  Its  imagery  loses  nothing  in  the 
change  from  one  language  to  another;  its  most  characteristic 
idioms  pass  from  speech  to  speech  without  suffering  damage. 

It  may  be  and  indeed  is  true  that  one  must  know  some- 
thing of  the  Orient  in  order  to  understand  it,  and  must 
throw  oneself,  by  the  use  of  the  historical  imagination,  into 
other  lands  and  eras  of  time  to  appreciate  it,  but  this  is  no 
less  true  of  the  English  Bible  than  of  the  original.  If  one 
is  capable  of  such  appreciation  at  all,  the  desired  illumina- 
tion will  fall  on  the  open  page  of  the  great  Book  in  the 
mother  tongue. 

Less  fascinating,  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  appeal  to 
the  imagination,  but  no  less  essential  to  the  student  and 
interpreter  of  the  Bible,  is  painstaking  study  of  the  gram- 
matical structure  which  constitutes  the  framework  and 
constitution  of  the  thought. 

Most  of  us  have  come  from  the  hand  of  the  schoolmaster 
with  only  the  vaguest  notion  of  the  meaning  of  grammar. 
That  man  has  reached  an  exceptional  degree  of  enlighten- 
ment who  has  outgrown  the  infantile  notion  that  there  is 
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something  arbitrary  and  sinister  about  the  rules  of  language, 
as  if  they  were  the  invention  of  the  teacher,  with  a  view  to 
the  tormenting  of  young  minds.  We  are  simply  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  language  is  a  rational  product,  and  that  the 
laws  of  expression  in  language  exhibit  and  unfold  the 
constitution  of  human  reason.  Language  is  reason  address- 
ing reason ;  interpretation  is  reason  answering  reason.  When 
this  fact  is  once  grasped  it  becomes  clear  that  the  natural 
and  inevitable  method  of  mastering  a  connected  line  of 
thought  expressed  in  language  is  to  follow  the  natural  sign 
posts  which  indicate  the  way  along  which  thought  has  gone. 
The  parts  of  speech  and  the  structural  arrangement  of  words 
are  these  sign  posts.  One  is  tempted  to  apologize  for 
dealing  with  matters  so  elementary,  but  many  and  varied 
experiences  in  dealing  with  the  work  of  recognized  authori- 
ties in  interpretation  (to  say  nothing  of  students)  convinces 
me  that  a  careful  reconsideration  of  these  elementary  prin- 
ciples would  not  be  without  its  uses  even  in  the  highest 
exegetical  circles. 

The  unit  of  study  here  is  the  paragraph,  which  consists 
of  a  series  of  propositions,  each  one  the  expression  of  a 
single  idea,  making  up  one  consecutive  whole  of  continuous 
thinking.  Every  paragraph  has  a  subject,  which  is  a 
general  field  of  thought  about  which  something  is  said;  and 
theme,  which  is  something  said  about  a  subject  The  theme 
is  the  organic  center  of  the  paragraph,  and  the  entire  para- 
graph, including  every  separate  statement,  is  the  unfolding 
of  the  theme.  A  subject  may  fit  many  paragraphs,  since 
one  may  make  many  statements  concerning  the  same  sub- 
ject; a  true  theme  fits  one  paragraph  only  since  evidently  one 
may  say  the  same  thing  about  his  subject  but  once.  The 
discovery  of  the  theme  is  therefore  the  primary  objective 
point  in  the  study  of  a  connected  passage. 

Looking  now  at  the  grammatical  structure  as  a  whole, 
it  is  evident  that  every  paragraph  consists  (a)  of  main 
statements  which  are  indicated  by  verbs  in  the  indicative 
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and  imperative  moods;  and  (b)  subordinate  statements  indi- 
cated by  participles  and  clauses  introduced  by  conjunctive 
words. 

Verbs  in  the  indicative  mood  always  state  facts.  Subor- 
dinate clauses  indicate  accompaniment,  purpose,  reason,  or 
explanation.  Prepositions  construct  limiting  or  directive 
expressions.  Belative  clauses  describe  either  persons  or 
things,  or  specify  individuals  as  belonging  to  groups  of 
persons  or  objects.  They  introduce,  therefore,  descriptive 
material.  For,  or  because,  indicates  a  reason  for  what 
precedes.  In  order  that  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  nearest 
main  statement;  while  therefore  points  to  a  conclusion  drawn 
from  a  foregoing  statement  or  series  of  statements. 

Most  exegetical  weakness,  of  which  there  is  an  appalling 
amount  even  among  the  learned,  is  due  to  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  subject  and  theme  and  to  the  neglect 
of  these  plain,  elementary  facts  of  grammatical  structure. 
The  reader  may,  if  he  so  chooses,  put  this  matter  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  Let  him  take  down  a  half  dozen  repre- 
sentative commentaries  and  compare  the  amount  of  running 
comment,  verse  by  verse,  often  in  neglect  of  the  real  struc- 
ture, with  the  amount  of  careful  analysis  in  which  the  actual 
movements  of  the  thought  are  followed,  step  by  step,  and 
the  results  of  analysis  gathered  up  in  a  theme  which  exactly 
seizes  and  expresses  the  vital  and  rational  grip  of  the 
discussion.  Meyer  is  lonesome  in  his  superiority  in  this 
particular,  but  his  work  is,  of  course,  confined  to  the  Greek; 
and  his  discussion  is  so  intricate  that  the  average  student 
is  discouraged  by  the  very  look  of  his  pages.  It  is  to  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  essential  facts  of  structure 
pass,  practically  unchanged,  from  the  original  to  the  English 
and  that  a  loose  series  of  disconnected  comments  do  not 
represent  adequately  the  movement  of  well  articulated 
thought.  No  interpretation  is  adequate  or  satisfactory  which 
does  not  penetrate  to  the  theme  and  grasp  the  articulation 
of  the  thought. 
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In  addition  it  ought  to  be  said,  and  with  appropriate 
emphasis,  that,  in  the  end,  a  reintegration  in  terms  of 
the  reader's  own  thought  is  demanded  to  follow  sucii 
analysis;  the  thought  of  Scripture  is  so  massive,  so  con- 
densed, so  pregnant  of  meaning,  so  illimitable  in  depth  and 
reach,  that  it  demands  and  will  endure  a  method  of  inter- 
pretation which  involves  dissection  by  the  most  drastic 
processes  of  verbal  analysis.  In  fact,  the  only  way  to  gain 
freedom  in  the  thought  of  the  Bible  is  to  yield  oneself  with 
whole-souled  devotion  and  energy  to  the  literal  mastery  of 
its  fundamental  structure. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  make  a  practical  application  of 
the  principles  here  laid  down  to  a  passage  of  exceptional 
difficulty  because  of  its  complex  structure.  If  the  reader 
will  turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  first  chapter,  and 
examine  the  section  from  verse  9  to  verse  23,  certain  facts 
of  interest  emerge  at  once.  The  first  sentence  of  the  section 
begins  with  verse  9  and  ends  at  the  close  of  verse  17.  The 
second  runs  from  18  to  the  end  of  20.  The  third  sentence 
extends  from  21  to  23.  The  entire  passage,  therefore,  of 
more  than  fifty  lines  is  made  up  of  three  sentences,  neces- 
sarily of  the  utmost  complexity  of  structure. 

There  is  but  one  sure  way  to  deal  with  such  a  passage 
and  that  is  to  get  down  into  its  undergirding  in  grammatical 
structure.  This  alone  will  give  with  any  certainty  the  articu- 
lation of  the  thought.  As  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement  I  should  like  to  propose  to  the  reader  that,  first, 
he  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  attempt,  by  general  study, 
to  get  at  the  real  thought  of  Paul  in  this  closely  knit 
passage;  and  then  to  follow  as  we  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
the  grammatical  structure.  Letting  the  mind  into  the 
thought  by  way  of  the  grammar  we  begin  promptly  to  make 
discoveries.  The  Apostle  begins  by  giving  the  contents  of 
his  constant  prayer  for  the  Colossians.  This  subject  holds 
until  the  beginning  of  verse  12  when  we  reach  the  word 
'*  Father. '*    This  is  followed  (in  the  Greek)  by  a  participle 
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correctly  represented  in  our  version  by  who,  which  intro- 
duces a  description  of  God  continuing  to  the  expression 
''Son  of  his  love**  (13b)  and  controlling  the  entire  struc- 
ture thus  far.  This  is  followed,  first,  by  *'in  whom**  (v.  14) 
and  then  by  '*who**  (v.  15),  which  introduces  a  description 
of  Christ  and  controls  the  structure  down  to  the  end  of  verse 
20  when  the  subject  is  completely  changed. 

The  whole  passage,  therefore,  falls  at  once  into  three 
parts.  An  introduction  which  gives  the  contents  of  Paul*s 
prayer,  a  central  portion  (the  bulk  of  the  passage)  which  is 
descriptive  and  theological,  and  the  conclusion  which  is 
practical  exhortation  of  very  much  the  same  import  as  the 
introduction. 

Coming  back  now  to  this  central  portion,  we  see  that  it 
consists  of  two  parts,  each  introduced  by  a  descriptive 
relative,  one  concerning  God  spoken  of  as  Father;  the  other 
concerning  Christ  spoken  of  as  Son.  Notice — and  pardon 
the  iteration — that  the  descriptive  relatives,  who,  in  tvhom, 
who,  control  the  entire  structure.  Every  item  in  the  whole 
passage  stands  related  to  these  seemingly  introductory  but 
really  mandatory  words.  This  fact  gives  the  theme  of  the 
passage  which  is  **God  revealed  as  Father  and  Son.**  This 
is  a  true  theme,  inasmuch  as  it  covers  the  entire  passage 
and  in  its  articulation  can  be  fitted  to  no  other. 

Considering  now  the  first  division  of  this  central  pas- 
sage, we  note  three  specifications  in  the  description  of  God. 

(a)  He  made  us  fit  to  be  sharers  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light 

(b)  He  delivered  us  out  of  the  power  of  darkness. 

(c)  He  transferred  us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of 
His  love.  Grammatically  these  are  co-ordinate — 
they  are  specifications  of  action  on  the  Father's 
part  and  constitute  the  mode  of  His  self -revelation. 

In  the  thought  itself,  however,  we  may  be  justified  in 
taking  (a)  as  inclusive  of  (b)  and  (c)  and  taking  (b)  and 
(c)  to  be  two  sides  of  one  Divine  action. 
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The  Father  made  us  worthy  to  be  sharers  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  by  delivering  us  out  of  the 
authority  of  darkness  and  transferring  us  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  His  love.  The  second  section  (v.  14a)  is 
interwoven  with  the  first  by  the  use  of  *'in  whom/*  which 
makes  Christ  the  sphere  of  the  Father's  redeeming  activity 
— it  is  separated  entirely  by  the  following  ''who"  (v.  15a), 
which  confines  the  description  to  Christ  alone.  Of  Christ 
it  is  said: 

A.  He  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God. 

B.  He  is  the  first-bom  with  reference  to  the  whole 
creation. 

In  justification  of  B,  four  considerations  are  adduced 
(introduced  by  *'for,''  v.  16) : 

(a)  In  Him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens, 
etc.  (v.  16a). 

(b)  All   things   have   been   created   through   Him 
and  unto  Him  (v.  16b). 

(c)  He  is  before  all  things  (v.  17a). 

(d)  In  Him  all  things  stand  together  (v.  17b). 
Looking  more  closely  at  (a)-(d)  we  notice  that  we  have 

three  specifications  as  to  the  Son's  creative  activity: 

1.  In  Him  (in  the  sphere  of  His  power) 

2.  Through  Him  (as  agent) 

3.  Unto  Him  (as  end) 

all  things  have  been  created.  In  addition  we  have  two 
statements  which  are  in  the  nature  of  summaries: 

4.  He  is  before  all  things  (as  creative  cause). 

5.  He  is  in  all  things  (as  immanent  controlling  energy). 
At  this  point  comes  the  first  full  stop  which  closes  the 

first  division  of  the  second  section.  We  shall  get  at  the 
transition  in  a  moment.  Notice,  however,  that  this  division 
begins  with  a  statement  co-ordinate  with  A  and  B. 
Therefore, 

C.  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church,  inasmuch  as 
('*who"  in  V.  18b). 
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(a)  He  is  the  beginning,  the  first-born  from  the 
dead. 

(1)     In  order  that  among  all  He  might  be 
pre-eminent. 

(b)  It  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father: 

(1)  That  in  Him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell. 

(2)  In  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  to  Himself 
(a')     through  the  blood  of  His  cross. 

Examining  the  structure  here  we  notice  that  the  **who'^ 
of  verse  18  is  interpretative  rather  than  merely  descriptive 
and  therefore  amounts  to  a  reason  for  what  precedes.  Christ 
is  head  of  the  church  by  virtue  of  being  the  beginning,  the 
first-bom  from  the  dead.  This  makes  the  relative  *'who** 
(v.  18b)  practically  equivalent  to  the  ** because*'  (v.  19a). 
The  clause  introduced  by  **in  order  that''  gives  the  reason 
for  what  immediately  precedes.  By  that  clause  the  thought 
reascends  to  the  level  of  the  main  thought  C.  He  is  head 
of  the  church  by  being  the  first-bom  from  the  dead  that  (by 
this  process  of  death  and  resurrection)  He  might  be  pre- 
eminent. A  second  reason  for  His  headship,  and  inci- 
dentally for  the  method  by  which  it  was  attained,  is  intro- 
duced by  ** because"  (v.  19a).  He  is  head  of  the  church 
because  the  Father  willed  to  dwell  in  Him  in  fulness  and 
to  reconcile  the  world  through  Him.  It  is  seen  that  the 
entire  division  consists  of  one  main  statement  concerning 
Christ's  headship  of  the  church  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

Let  us  turn  again  to  the  transition  at  the  beginning  of 
verse  18.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  division  relative 
to  Christ  (vs.  14-20)  is  in  two  parts,  as  is  also  the  whole 
main  division  (vs.  12-20)  of  the  entire  section  (vs.  9-23). 
The  first  part  (vs.  14-17)  refers  to  Christ's  activity  in  the 
cosmos,  while  the  second  (vs.  18-20)  refers  to  His  place  in 
history.  Exclusive  of  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  one 
of  which  leads  into  the  main  section  and  the  other  leads 
out  of  it,  we  have  this  plan. 
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God  revealed  as  Father  and  Son. 
I.    As  Father. 
II.    As  Son. 

A.  In  the  cosmos. 

B.  In  history. 

It  is  noticeable  that  beneath  the  seeming  complexity  of 
the  passage  there  appears  a  symmetrical  and  logical  struc- 
ture, beautiful  in  the  clearness  of  its  outlines  and  in  the 
harmony  of  its  parts.  Such  a  structure  every  normal 
product  of  the  human  mind,  inspired  or  otherwise,  must 
exhibit.  Once  again,  let  me  say,  that  writing  is  reason 
addressing  reason,  interpretation  is  reason  answering  reason. 

It  is  our  business  to  interpret  not  the  passage,  but  the 
method  of  dealing  with  it ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  pointing 
certain  beauties  which  belong  to  the  structure. 

Compare  the  expression  **  first-bom  with  reference  to 
the  whole  creation'^  (v.  15),  and  *^ first-bom  from  the  dead" 
(v.  18).  Notice  also  how  the  **all  things'^  of  the  first  divi- 
sion (v.  16)  corresponds  to  the  **all  things'*  of  the  second 
(v.  18).  Consider  also,  in  this  same  connection,  how  the 
historic  act  of  redemption  through  the  cross  is  placed  in 
relationship  with  the  cosmic  act  of  creation  and  placed  on  a 
level  with  it.  This  is  the  summit  of  the  passage,  and,  it  may 
also  be  said,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  entire  New 
Testament. 

In  concluding  this  chapter  I  should  like  to  point  out 
the  specific  advantages  of  this  underground  structural  work 
as  an  element  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  Bible  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  parts. 

1.  By  a  careful  and  exact  method  we  come  to  recognize 
the  precise  value  and  significance,  in  a  complex  of  related 
impressions,  of  each  separate  item,  not  only  in  itself  but 
in  relation  to  the  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  place  of  a  vague  and  floating  conception, 
lacking  in  clear-cut  details,  a  group  of  definite  intellectual 
and  spiritual  values  set  in  a  framework  of  logical  connection 
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— our  apples  of  gold  are  in  baskets  of  silver.  In  other  and 
more  literal  words,  we  have  begun  to  understand  a  passage 
of  Scripture. 

2.  We  have  adopted  the  method  of  interrogating  each 
particular  portion  of  Scripture  as  to  its  own  specific  mes- 
sage. One  great  difficulty  in  our  dealing  with  the  Bible  is 
that  we  have  a  store  of  general  pious  observations  which,  by 
a  species  of  literary  legerdemain,  we  make  to  appear  as 
coming  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  unrelated  passages  of 
quite  miscellaneous  tenor.  Just  so  long  as  we  come  no 
nearer  to  a  passage  than  is  necessary  to  catch  its  general 
drift  or  place  it  in  the  continent  of  thought  where  it  belongs 
we  shall  miss  its  individual  meaning  and  unique  value. 
This  really  involves  the  loss  of  the  passage  itself. 

3.  We  have  adopted  a  method  which  will  infallibly 
result  in  the  breaking  up  of  careless  and  superficial  mental 
habits.  When  one  has  really  studied,  in  this  way,  a  single 
passage,  taking  down  its  structure  and  assimilating  its 
thought  from  within  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  recon- 
structing it  in  the  terms  of  one's  own  thought,  any  glib, 
superficial,  haphazard  treatment  of  great  passages  becomes 
henceforth  impossible.  The  deadly  habit  of  carelessness  has 
been  broken. 
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THE   CENTBALNESS  OF  THE  ATONEMENT 

By  Rev.   Bobsst  Albxandib  Webb,  D.  D.,  LL.   D.,  Professor  of   Apologetics 

and    STBtematic    Theology,    Presbyterian    Theological    Seminary, 

Louisville,  Kentucky 

**  Three  things  please  me,^*  said  Madame  DeStael,  **  color, 
mass,  and  proportion.**  And  three  things  please  Almighty 
God,  according  to  the  Apostle  John — His  world,  His  saints, 
and  His  Son.  Texts:  *'God  so  loved  the  world**  (John 
in.l6).  ** Having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world'* 
(John  xin.l).  ** Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me**  (John 
X.17).  His  **world,**  His  ^^people,*'  His  *^Son*'— these  are 
the  three  objects  of  Divine  complacency  and  delight. 


But  why  does  God  love  the  world?  It  would  be  easy  to 
answer  if  the  world  were  now  what  it  was  when  first 
created.  Then  it  was  a  specimen  of  God*s  taste  and  handi- 
work, so  intrinsically  lovely,  that  He  could  stand  on  the 
steps  of  His  throne  and  pronounce  it  all  good,  **very  good,** 
admire  what  He  had  made  and  felicitate  Himself  upon  the 
glorious  product  of  His  power.  His  wisdom,  and  His  good- 
ness. He  could  love  such  a  world,  because  it  was  in  itself 
sublimely  lovely. 

But  the  world  is  not  now  what  it  was  then.  It  is  to-day 
a  fallen  world  (Gen.  ra.17-19) ;  a  '^sinful**  world  (John 
1.29);  an  *'evil**  world  (Gal.  i.4) ;  a  **depraved**  world 
(Rom.  V.12;  vin.22;  1  John  n.l6) ;  a  ^'forbidden**  world 
(John  XVII.15;  Rom.  xn.22;  Gal.  vi.14;  Jas.  i.27;  2  Pet  n.20; 
1  John  n.l5);  a  **condenmed**  world  (John  xn.31);  a  world 
for  which  Christ  declines  to  pray  (John  xvn.9) ;  a  world  from 
which  His  people  must  separate  themselves   (John  xvn.6). 
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These  are  some  of  the  moral  characteristics  of  the  world 
since  the  catastrophe  of  the  fall. 

If  God  sees  truly,  if  His  nature  energizes  correctly,  if 
He  is  a  being  so  holy  that  He  cannot  look  upon  sin  with  the 
least  degree  of  allowance,  how  can  He  *'so  love  the  world  f 
Can  He  reverse  Himself!  Can  He  contemplate  the  fallen 
as  if  it  were  holy  and  righteous!  Can  He  regard  the  morally 
ugly  as  if  it  were  beautiful!  Did  the  fall  make  no  change  in 
the  Divine  attitude  toward  the  world!  We  must  hold  that 
the  Divine  heart  and  nature  are  immutable,  that  God  must 
always  admire  the  holy  and  hate  the  sinful,  or  be  untrue  to 
Himself.  Then  how  can  He  in  self -consistency  **so  love'^ 
this  present  evil  world! 

But  further,  if  God  **so  loved  the  world,''  how  can  He 
consistently  forbid  His  people  loving  the  world!  One  would 
naturally  think  that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  for  the 
people  of  God  to  love  any  thing  which  God  loves.  Yet  Chris- 
tians are  distinctly  enjoined:  **Love  not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him''  (1  John  n.l5).  But  if 
God  **so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,"  why  would  it  not  be  right  and  proper  for  Christians 
so  to  love  the  world  as  to  make  splendid  sacrifice  to  gain  it! 
If  it  is  something  so  priceless  in  the  eyes  of  God,  if  it  is 
something  for  the  gain  of  which  He  is  willing  to  make  such 
sublime  effort  and  sacrifice,  why  should  not  the  Christian 
disciple  imitate  his  Lord,  and  give  it  a  large  place  in  his 
affections  and  endeavors!  And  yet  worldliness  is  impera- 
tively forbidden  in  sacred  Scripture. 

There  is  no  rational  way  in  which  we  can  ground  God's 
love  for,  and  interest  in,  this  present  fallen  world  except  by 
predicating  it  upon  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ.  The 
atonement  of  Christ  is,  at  bottom,  the  only  cause  why  God 
should  have  an  atom  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of  this 
present  world.  It  is  His  Son  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  (John  i.29) ;  it  is  His  Son  who  is  the  Saviour  of  the 
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world  (John  iv.24) ;  it  is  His  Son  who  came  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  to  save  the  world  (John  xn.47) ;  it  is  His  Son 
who  reconciles  the  world  unto  God  (2  Cor.  v.lO).  God's 
entire  love  for,  and  interest  in,  this  present  evil  world  is 
created  by,  and  conditioned  upon,  His  love  for  and  interest 
in  His  Son.  It  is  the  world  in  Christ  Jesus  which  God 
loves ;  the  world  to  which  He  gave  His  Son ;  the  world  which 
wUl  be  reconciled  to  Himself;  the  world,  which  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  redemptive  program  will  appear  as  **the 
new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness;*' the  world  of  apocalyptic  vision  and  glory.  Christ  is 
the  mediator  and  procurer  of  every  atom  of  concern  in  the 
bosom  of  God  for  this  present  world.  It  is  only  for  Christ's 
sake  that  any  Christian  can  lawfully  and  piously  be  inter- 
ested in  it. 

II. 

But  if  God  loves  the  world  for  Christ's  sake  only,  why  does 
He  love  His  saints  who  are  in  the  world!  It  would  be  easy 
to  answer  if  man  were  now  what  he  was  and  ought  to  be. 
He  was  made  **in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,"  and  con- 
sequently was  at  first  a  lovely  creature— one  whose  nature, 
qualities,  and  endowments  were  such  as  to  elicit  the  spon- 
taneous complacency  and  delight  of  his  Maker. 

But  he  is  not  now  what  he  was  then.  He  is  guilty  and 
fallen;  his  nature  is  depraved;  his  heart  is  corrupt;  his  life 
and  speech  and  conduct  are  sadly  marred.  God  must  see 
him  as  he  is,  and  feel  toward  him  as  he  deserves. 

Yet  God  does  love  His  **own"  who  are  in  this  present 
evil  world — ^loves  them  with  a  love  that  passes  all  under- 
standing, a  love  that  draws  to  the  depths  of  His  own  infinite 
heart.    Why!    How  can  it  bet 

It  cannot  be  because  of  their  intrinsic  moral  beauty  and 
loveliness,  for  the  image  of  God  in  them  has  been  shattered. 
It  is  only  because  they  are  foreseen  as  in  Christ.  He  is  the 
mediator  and  ground  of  all  the  affection  God  has  for  their 
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persons,  all  the  interest  He  has  for  their  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. It  is  all  for  Christ's  sake.  In  themselves,  utterly 
unworthy,  '*in  Christ  Jesus''  they  are  to  God  as  "the  rose 
of  Sharon,"  as  **the  lily  of  the  valley."  He  delights  in 
them,  and  glories  on  account  of  them. 

III. 

Then  why  does  God  love  His  Son!  His  love  for  His  world 
is  caused  by  His  love  for  His  Son;  and  His  love  for  His 
people  who  are  in  the  world  is  likewise  predicated  upon  His 
love  for  His  Son;  then  what  is  the  ground  of  God's  love 
for  Christ?  What  is  it  that  gives  Him  this  supreme  standing 
in  the  affectionate  regard  of  His  Father? 

It  is  not  because  He  is  His  Son.  That  is,  it  is  not  the 
sonship  of  Christ  which  is  the  ground  for  the  exuberant 
position  He  occupies  in  His  Father's  heart.  It  is  not  the 
sinlessness  of  His  character  and  the  beauty  of  His  moral 
perfection  which  thus  commend  Him.  It  is  not  the  disin- 
terested philanthropy  and  benevolence  which  garnished  His 
life  that  thus  make  Him  the  delight  of  His  Fiather's  heart, 
the  joy  of  His  Father's  eyes,  the  procurer  of  all  God's 
interest  in  the  world  and  the  church.  Then  why!  We 
must  let  Him  carry  us  into  the  depths  of  His  Father's 
bosom,  and  tell  us  why  God  found  such  supreme  pleasure 
in  Him,  such  lofty  satisfaction  with  Him,  such  exuberant 
admiration  of  Him. 

Here  is  His  answer  and  explanation:  "Therefore  doth 
my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  do\?n  my  life  that  I  might 
take  it  again"  (John  x.l7).  It  was  that  transaction  on 
Calvary,  His  Atonement,  which  carried  our  Lord  to  His 
unique  and  meritorious  position  in  the  heart  and  love  and 
life  of  God.  It  is  therefore  the  death  of  Christ  which  is  the 
very  center  and  glory  of  the  Gospel,  the  reason  why  God 
loves  Him,  and  on  account  of  Him,  His  world  and  His  saints 
in  the  world. 
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IV. 

But  why  does  the  death  of  Christ  so  commend  Him  to  the 
love  of  Qodt  What  is  there  in  it,  or  about  it,  that  evokes 
all  the  infinite  affections  of  His  Father's  exhaustless  nature? 

(1)  It  was  the  highest  possible  act  of  filial  obedience. 
**  Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered"  (Heb.  v.8).  In  Qethsemane  and 
on  Calvary  He  showed  absolute  submission  of  His  will  to 
that  of  His  Father.  On  the  way  to  the  cross  His  controlling 
maxim  was:  ''My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
me,  and  to  finish  the  work''  (John  iv.34).  All  the  way  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  His  humiliation  He  fulfilled  the 
prophecy:  '*Lo,  I  come:  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  0  my  God ;  yea,  thy 
law  is  within  my  heart"  (Ps,  xl.7). 

Was  there  ever  filial  obedience  like  this!  If  a  father 
can  take  pleasure  in  a  son  who  makes  paternal  wishes  the 
delight  of  his  soul  and  the  joy  of  his  life,  how  much  more 
can  this  heavenly  Father  take  delight  in  a  Son  who  was 
obedient  unto  death?  Never,  never  was  there  before,  and 
never,  never  will  there  be  again,  such  an  exhibition  of  a 
son's  intelligent  and  joyful  devotion  to  his  father's  will, 
aims,  purposes,  programs. 

(2)  But  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  was  not  only  a 
matchless  exhibition  of  filial  obedience;  it  was  the  sublimest 
act  of  worship  in  the  annals  of  time  or  in  the  records  of 
eternity.  We  shall  never  appreciate  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
until  we  can  see  Him  as  a  priest,  climbing  the  altar  steps 
of  Calvary  to  present  His  votive  offering  of  praise  and 
devotion  and  worship.  As  a  worshiper  He  must  make  some 
adequate  expression  of  His  religion.  He  does  not  bring  the 
first  fruits  of  the  field  nor  the  firstlings  of  the  flock;  he  does 
not  yield  up  His  gold  and  silver  and  precious  things;  He 
does  not  by  His  almighty  hand  pluck  a  shining  star  from  its 
socket  in  the  sky  and  lay  that  as  a  token  of  His  fealty  and 
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piety;  but  He  binds  Himself  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and 
sheds  His  own  blood,  and  pours  ont  His  own  life  as  a  liba* 
tion  before  Gt>d.  Could  inetj  go  farther  f  Could  religion 
rise  higher f  Could  love  go  beyond  thist  Was  there  any 
other  climax  for  this  worshiper  f 

The  death  of  Jeeits  was  a  voluntary  sacrifiee  which  He 
made  as  His  supremest  act  of  reverence  and  worship.  **He 
made  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin/*  ** Therefore  doth  my 
Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  might 
take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  myself/* 

The  Atonement  was  not  only  filial  obedience.  It  was 
filial  piety.  It  was  not  only  duty.  It  was  devotion.  It  was 
religion.  It  was  worship.  Never,  never  was  there  such  a 
doxology.  Never,  never  again  will  there  be  such  a  hymn 
of  praise. 

The  Atonement,  consequently,  ought  to  be  looked  upon, 
not  only  as  judicial  satisfaction  of  law  and  all  the  rigors 
of  strict  justice,  expiating  guilt  and  propitiating  God;  but 
as  a  sublime  act  of  worship  in  which  the  priest  makes  Him- 
self the  victim.  If  love  begets  love,  never  was  there  such 
love  as  Christ  displayed  for  His  Father  when  He  laid  down 
His  life  on  Calvary. 

It  relieves  the  Atonement  of  its  apparent  harshness. 
Jesus  rejoiced  in  His  cross  as  the  worshiper  delights  in  his 
offering.  For  this  purpose  He  came  into  the  world,  that  He 
might  live  and  die,  and  so  show  His  devotion  to  His  Father. 
He  had  a  cradle  that  He  might  have  a  grave.  He  had  a 
Bethlehem  that  He  might  have  a  Calvary.  He  cherished 
His  life  that  He  might  make  it  an  offering  to  God.  Calvary 
was  an  altar,  and  Christ  was  both  the  priest  and  the  victim. 
The  whole  act  was  sublime  worship,  which  rose  to  heaven 
in  sweetest  incense. 

The  Atonement  of  Christ  is  therefore  the  most  plenipo- 
tent  fact  in  time  or  eternity.  To  the  Jew  it  may  be  a 
stumbling  block;  to  the  Greek  it  may  be  foolishness;  to  the 
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sentimentalist  it  may  stink  of  blood;  to  the  rationalist  it 
may  be  absurd;  to  the  witling  it  may  be  a  subject  of  sport; 
to  some  preachers  it  may  be  a  thing  to  be  avoided ;  but  to 
Christ  it  was  the  most  commanding  fact  in  all  His  matchless 
story.  It  gave  Him  His  place  in  the  heart  of  God,  amd 
makes  Him  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
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THE    SAINTS'    EVERLASTING    BEST 
Bj  Bev.  James  Mudox,  D.  D. 

No  LIST  of  bookSy  however  brief,  about  the  inner  life  could 
be  accounted  complete  that  did  not  include  the  one  mentioned 
above.  Some  have  thought  it  read  more  widely  than  any 
others  of  the  sort  except  Kempis  and  Bunyan.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  surely  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  series  like  the 
present.  Its  full  title  is  The  Saints'  Everlasting  Best,  or  a 
Treatise  on  the  Blessed  State  of  the  Saints  in  Their  Enjoy- 
ment of  God  in  Heaven.  **  Written  by  the  reverend,  learned, 
and  pious  Mr.  Richard  Baxter,"  says  an  edition  printed  at 
Northampton  in  1818.  Another  edition,  lying  before  us, 
marked  the  fourth,  was  printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1796. 

It  is  said  that  the  work  was  composed  when  he  was  far 
from  home,  in  the  turmoils  of  the  Civil  War,  without  any 
books  to  consult  except  the  Bible,  and  in  such  low  state  of. 
health  as  to  be  in  constant  expectation  of  death  for  many 
months.  On  the  title  page  of  the  original  edition  are  found 
these  words:  '* Written  by  the  author  for  his  own  use  in  a 
time  of  languishing,  when  God  took  him  off  from  all  public 
employment''  At  that  time  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  little  over  thirty  years  of  age.  The  book,  after  being 
preached  to  his  people,  was  first  published  in  1650.  **  Weak- 
ness and  pain,*'  he  writes,  ^'helped  me  to  study  how  to 
die;  that  set  me  on  studying  how  to  live;  and  that  on 
studying  the  doctrine  from  which  I  must  fetch  my  motives 
and  comforts.*'  He  had  much  illness,  was  tainted  from  the 
outset  with  consumptive  tendencies,  and  passed  through  very 
terrible  times  (1615-1691),  with  privations  and  persecutions 
many,  yet  the  number  of  his  years  was  seventy-six.  He  so 
conquered  his  body  as  to  do  the  work  of  a  score  of  ordinary 
men. 
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He  had  in  every  respect — apolitical,  theological,  ecclesias- 
tical— an  extremely  checkered  career.  His  parents,  relatives, 
and  friends  were  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  himself  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  by  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  He  sided  with  the  Parliament,  however,  and 
for  two  years  was  chaplain  to  Colonel  Whalley's  regiment  in 
Cromwell's  army.  Nevertheless,  he  denounced  Cromwell  as 
guilty  of  treason,  and  had  several  fierce  disputes  with  him. 
He  rejoiced  at  the  Bestoration  and  was  offered  a  bishopric, 
but  declined  it.  As  long  as  sane,  moderate  counsels  pre- 
vailed he  was  heartily  with  the  royal  and  episcopal  cause,  but 
when  more  stringent  Measures  were  inaugurated  Baxter 
could  not  accept  them  and  came  under  the  ban  of  court 
displeasure.  Espousing  the  non-comformist  cause,  he  was 
imprisoned  by  the  notorious  Judge  Jeffries  for  a  year  and 
a  half.  He  opposed  in  turn  all  the  parties  and  could  not  be 
classed  with  any  of  them,  the  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
or  Episcopalians.  He  seems  to  have  occupied  a  middle 
ground,  but  is  usually  counted  among  non-comformist 
divines.  His  course  was  a  credit  to  his  conscientiousness 
rather  than  to  his  wisdom  or  his  consistency.  It  did  not 
further  his  peace  or  his  pocket  He  practised  moderation 
in  an  age  of  passion  and  so  was  left  almost  alone. 

His  early  ministry  of  nearly  twenty  years  at  Kidder- 
minster accomplished  great  good  for  the  religious  renova- 
tion of  the  place.  He  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people.  A  statue  erected  there  in  1875  repre- 
sents the  preacher  preaching,  and  bears  this  inscription: 

*' Between  the  years  1641  and  1660  this  town 
was  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Richard  Baxter, 
renowned  equally  for  his  Christian  learning  and  his 
pastoral  fidelity.  In  a  stormy  and  divided  age  he 
advocated  unity  and  comprehension,  pointing  the 
way  to  everlasting  rest.  Churchmen  and  non-com- 
formists  united  to  raise  this  monument.'' 
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After  leaving  there  he  was  in  no  one  position  for  any 
great  period,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country. 
But  he  preached  mostly  in  London.  He  was  not  a  university 
man,  and  throughout  life  deplored  his  lack  of  academic 
training.  But  he  had  an  acute  mind,  together  with  a  ready 
pen,  and  has  been  called  ^'the  creator  of  our  popular  Chris- 
tian literature. '^  In  all  he  is  said  to  have  composed  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  works  in  folio,  and  sixty-three  in 
quarto,  besides  a  multitude  of  lesser  matters.  His  practical 
works  were  reprinted  in  London,  1830,  in  twenty-three 
volumes,  octavo.  His  controversial  writings  have  never  been 
fully  collected.  His  Call  to  the  Unconverted  (translated  into 
very  many  languages)  has  had  an  inunense  circulation,  and 
his  Reformed  Pastor  is  still  read  and  highly  prized.  There 
has  never  been  a  day  since  1649  that  something  by  him  was 
not  in  print 

To  the  perusal  of  the  Saints'  Best  very  many,  some  of 
them  exceedingly  distinguished  and  useful,  have  ascribed 
their  conversion.  Multitudes  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
great  benefits  received.  Baxter  himself  accounted  it  his  best 
work.  It  has  rare  felicity  of  language.  There  are  many 
most  eloquent  passages.  The  words  are  so  well  chosen  that 
scarcely  one  of  them  has  become  obsolete  in  two  hundred  and 
sixty  years.  This  is  one  element  in  the  undying  popularity 
of  the  book.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  people  now- 
adays, even  the  best  people,  do  not  turn  as  much  as  once 
they  did  to  considerations  of  the  sort  urged  in  this  volume. 
To  dwell  rapturously  on  the  glories  and  felicities  of  the 
celestial  abode,  to  meditate  copiously  on  the  joys  of  the 
hereafter,  is  a  bit  foreign  to  our  present  turn  of  mind.  The 
rewards  of  heaven  and  the  pxmishments  of  hell  do  not  stand 
out  prominently  in  our  appeals.  In  the  discrediting  of  the 
old  literalistic  conceptions  of  the  other  world  and  the 
aoeeptance  of  the  figurative,  poetic  interpretations  of  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  come  a  feeling  that 
we  do  not  know  the  precise  details  of  what  awaits  us,  and 
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that  it  is  not  safe  or  best  to  go  beyond  certain  great 
principles.  The  present  life,  moreover,  being  so  attractive 
and  exacting,  on  its  religious  as  well  as  on  its  secular  side, 
seems  to  leave  little  space  for  much  musing  on  another  life. 
**One  world  at  a  time,**  is  the  cry,  **the  other  will  keep/* 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  tendency  has  gone  too 
far,  and  that  there  is  still  room  in  a  healthy  religious  mind 
for  frequent  thoughts  of  heaven.  The  reader  who  takes  up 
Baxter's  treatment  of  it,  however,  will  at  first  probably 
be  disappointed.  He  must  remember  that  it  was  written  for 
and  in  an  age  wholly  different  from  the  present  in  its  atti- 
tude toward  the  Scriptures  and  in  its  personal  habits,  written 
amid  the  tempestuous  scenes  of  the  English  Civil  War, 
written  by  one  who  considered  himself  on  the  border  of 
the  grave.  It  is  quite  largely  a  call  to  the  unconverted  and 
to  nominal  Christians,  is  purely  an  appeal  to  emotion  rather 
than  to  intellect,  filled  with  exhortation  and  containing  very 
little  instruction.  There  is  no  philosophical  discussion  in  it, 
there  are  no  fine  distinctions  made,  no  skilful  analyses  of 
motives  attempted.  It  is  wholly  different  from  the  four 
books  hitherto  treated  in  this  series,  and  especially  from 
the  first  three.  It  seems  elementary  and  commonplace,  the 
effort  of  a  youth,  mainly  occupied  with  moralizing  and 
rhapsodizing  on  perfectly  plain  texts  of  Scripture  (or  what 
the  author  considered  so),  with  no  attempt  at  originality  or 
sharpness  of  thought. 

The  chief  topics  treated  are:  The  excellence  of  the 
saints'  rest,  the  character  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  the  misery  of  those  who  lose  it,  the  necessity  of 
diligently  seeking  it,  the  best  methods  of  heavenly  contem- 
plation, and  the  importance  of  leading  a  heavenly  life  on 
earth.  **The  exquisite  torments"  of  the  damned  are  appall- 
ingly described,  and  imputed  to  the  ** implacable  revenge"  of 
God,  who  **will  take  pleasure  in  their  execution."  We  are 
told  there  is  no  rest  here  for  anybody.  **We  are  not  capable 
of  rest  upon  earth."     **The  best  men  are  still  sinful  in 
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part**  **Not  to  die  is  never  to  be  happy.'*  Indeed  a  serious 
defect  in  the  book  is  its  minimizing  of  the  heavenly  joys  of 
the  present  life  and  its  too  great  postponement  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  future.  Its  description  of  the  future  also  will 
not  wholly  conmiend  itself  as  reasonable  to  all  at  present. 
It  says  there  are  no  means  of  grace  there,  **no  more  prayer** 
or  ministry.  In  the  main,  however,  it  clings  very  closely 
to  the  Bible  and  so  cannot  well  be  impugned.  ^^This  rest,** 
it  teaches,  **  contains  the  steady  and  constant  action  of  all 
the  powers  of  soul  and  body  in  the  enjoyment  of  God.  It 
is  not  the  rest  of  a  stone.**  There  are  memory  and  knowl- 
edge, love  and  joy. 

The  parts  which  treat  of  the  proper  preparation  for  the 
heavenly  state  are  most  excellent.  The  directions  for  self- 
examination  read  extremely  well.  He  gives,  as  the  two 
marks  by  which  we  may  try  our  title  to  the  saints*  rest, 
'^taking  God  for  the  chief  good,  and  heartily  accepting 
Christ  for  thy  only  Saviour  and  Lord.**  **This  is  the  whole 
of  godliness  and  Christianity.**  One  section  is  occupied  with 
incentives  and  advices  about  inciting  others  to  seek  this 
rest,  by  no  means  out  of  date  now.  The  best  and  most 
practical  portion  of  the  volume  is  in  the  latter  part,  where 
the  hindrances  and  helps  to  heavenly-mindedness  are  admir- 
ably set  forth.  He  says:  *' Labor  to  know  that  heaven  is 
thy  own,  and  how  near  it  is ;  endeavor  to  raise  thy  affections 
nearer  to  it  in  every  duty;  to  the  same  purpose  improve 
every  object  and  event;  be  much  in  the  angelical  work  of 
praise;  possess  thy  soul  with  believing  thoughts  of  the 
infinite  love  of  God;  carefully  observe  and  cherish  the 
motions  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  nor  even  neglect  the  due  care 
of  thy  bodily  health.**  On  the  latter  point  he  says:  ** There 
are  a  few  who  much  hinder  their  heavenly  joy  by  denying 
the  body  its  necessaries  and  so  making  it  unable  to  serve 
them.  If  such  wronged  their  flesh  only  it  would  be  no  great 
matter;  but  they  wrong  their  souls  also,  as  he  that  spoils 
the  house  injures  the  inhabitants.    When  the  body  is  sick 
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Mid  the  spirits  laDgmsh,  how  heavily  do  we  move  in  the 
thoughts  and  joys  of  heaven." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  closing  diapter  we  find  the 
following  summary  of  much  that  has  gone  before:  ''And 
now,  reader,  according  to  the  above  directions,  make  con- 
science of  daily  exercising  thy  graces  in  meditation  as  well 
as  prayer;  retire  into  some  secret  place,  at  a  time  the  most 
convenient  for  thyself,  and  laying  aside  all  worldly  thoughts, 
with  all  possible  seriousness  and  reverence  look  up  toward 
heaven;  remembering  there  is  thine  everlasting  rest,  study 
its  excellency  and  reality,  and  rise  from  sense  to  faith  by 
comparing  heavenly  with  earthly  joys.  Then  mix  ejacula- 
tions with  thy  soliloquies;  till,  having  pleaded  the  case 
reverently  with  God,  and  seriously  with  thine  own  heart, 
thou  hast  pleaded  thyself  from  a  clod  to  a  flame,  from  a 
forgetful  sinner  and  a  lover  of  the  world  to  an  ardent  lover 
of  God,  from  a  fearful  coward  to  a  resolved  Christian,  from 
an  unfruitful  sadness  to  a  joyful  life;  in  a  word,  till  thou 
hast  pleaded  thy  heart  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  convers- 
ing below  to  walking  with  God;  and  till  thou  canst  lay  thy 
heart  to  rest,  as  in  the  bosom  of  Christ,  by  some  such 
meditation  of  thy  everlasting  rest  as  is  here  added  for  thy 
assistance." 

''Best!  How  sweet  the  sound!  It  is  m^ody  to  my 
ears!  It  lies  as  a  reviving  cordial  at  my  heart,  and  from 
thence  sends  forth  lively  spirits  which  beat  through  all  the 
pulses  of  my  soul!  Best,  not  as  the  stone  which  rests  on 
the  earth,  not  as  this  flesh  shall  rest  in  the  grave,  nor  such 
a  rest  as  the  carnal  world  desires.  0  blessed  rest!  When 
we  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying:  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord 
God  Almighty!  When  we  shall  rest  from  sin,  but  not  from 
worship;  from  suffering  and  sorrow,  but  not  from  joy!  0 
blessed  day,  when  I  shall  rest  with  God !  When  I  shall  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  my  Lord!  When  I  shall  rest  in  knowing, 
loving,  rejoicing,  and  praising!  When  my  perfect  soul  and 
body  shall  together  perfectly  enjoy  the  most  perfect  God! 
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When  God,  who  is  love  itself,  shall  perfectly  love  me  and 
rest  in  His  love  to  me,  as  I  shall  rest  in  my  love  to  Him;  and 
rejoice  over  me  with  joy  and  joy  over  me  with  singing,  as 
I  shall  rejoice  in  Him!'' 

'^The  liveliest  emblem  of  heaven  that  I  know  npon 
earth  is  when  the  people  of  God,  in  the  deep  sense  of  His 
excellency  and  bounty,  from  hearts  abounding  with  love  and 
joy,  join  together  both  in  heart  and  voice,  in  the  cheerful 
and  melodious  singing  of  His  praises/' 

**It  is  a  great  pity  that  Christians  should  ever  meet 
together  without  some  talk  of  their  meeting  in  heaven,  or 
of  the  way  to  it,  before  they  part.  It  is  a  pity  so  much  time 
is  spent  in  vain  conversation  and  useless  disputes,  and  not 
a  word  of  heaven  among  them." 

**The  most  difficult  part  of  heavenly  contemplation  is 
to  maintain  a  lively  sense  of  heavenly  things  upon  our 
hearts.  It  is  easier  merely  to  think  of  heaven  a  whole  day 
than  to  be  lively  and  affectionate  in  these  thoughts  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

**  Improve  every  object  and  every  event  to  mind  thy 
soul  of  its  approaching  rest.  As  all  providences  and  crea- 
tures are  means  to  our  rest,  so  they  point  us  to  that  as  their 
end.  0  that  Christians  were  skilful  in  this  art!  You  can 
open  your  Bibles;  learn  to  open  the  volumes  of  creation 
and  providence  to  read  there  also  of  God  and  glory.  Thus 
we  might  have  a  fuller  taste  of  Christ  and  heaven  in  every 
common  meal  than  most  men  in  a  sacrament.  If  thou  art 
weary  with  labor,  let  it  make  the  thought  of  thy  eternal  rest 
more  sweet.  Is  thy  body  refreshed  with  food  or  sleep  t 
Remember  the  inconceivable  refreshment  with  Christ.  Thus 
every  condition  and  creature  affords  us  advantages  for  a 
heavenly  life,  if  we  have  but  hearts  to  improve  them." 

The  entire  closing  chapter,  from  which  only  a  part  of 
the  above  has  been  taken,  may  well  be  read  with  frequency 
and  enthusiasm  as  one  of  the  best  arousements  of  the  soul. 
Baxter's  end,  in  London,  just  one  hundred  years  before 
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Wesley '89  was  full  of  peace.  The  rest  of  which  he  had 
written  with  such  fervor  and  delight  drew  him  overwhelm- 
ingly. ^^ Almost  well,''  was  his  greeting  to  a  friend  as  he 
felt  death  approaching.  To  another  who  whispered  what 
good  he  had  done  by  his  books,  he  faintly  answered:  ''I  was 
but  a  pen;  what  praise  is  due  to  a  pent''  But  he  had  been 
a  most  faithful  and  fruitful  pen,  and  we  are  sure  his  reward 
has  been  and  will  be  great  forever  and  forever  in  that  land 
for  which  he  longed.    His  own  beautiful  hymn  puts  it  well: 

Mj  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small; 

The  eye  of  faith  is  dim; 
Bat  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 

And  I  shall  be  with  Him. 

Maldbn,  Mass. 
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By  WiLBDtT  W,  White 
THE    BOOK    OF    NUMBERS 

The  chief  end  of  these  Bible  study  programs  is  to  direct 
and  to  stimnlate  the  reader  to  find  resnlts  for  himself. 
We  have  many  requests  for  guidance  in  home  study.  Our 
desire  is  to  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  the  Book  of  books  more  perfectly. 

This  is  our  sixth  study.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat 
that  challenging  sentence  of  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  about  the 
study  of  the  Bible  by  books.  He  says:  **The  study  of  the 
Bible  by  books  must  be  absolutely  fundamental  to  all  other 
methods.  Nothing  will  so  satisfactorily  take  care  of  all 
questions  of  higher  criticism  as  such  book  studies.*' 

We  repeat  also  the  wise  sentence  of  F.  W.  Maurice, 
given  in  our  last:  ** There  is,  I  conceive,  in  every  prophecy 
which  God  has  intended  for  the  instruction  of  men,  a  leading 
thought  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the  serious 
reader  almost  without  his  knowing  it.** 

Referring  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hall  given  above, 
perhaps  we  should  say  that  we  have  assumed  that  his  con- 
ception of  what  constitutes  study  by  books  and  our  concep- 
tion of  the  same  are  alike.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may 
know  through  the  pages  of  The  Bible  Magazine  from 
Dr.  Hall  himself  what  his  idea  is. 

Our  method  is  in  part  best  indicated  in  the  series  now 
appearing  in  this  magazine.  It  should  be  said  that  we  are 
not  out  of  sympathy  with  the  study  of  questions  of  author- 
ship, date,  composition,  and  the  rest,  as  some  have  unknow- 
ingly charged.  What  we  are  opposed  to  on  pedagogical 
grounds  is  the  introduction  of  such  questions,  first  of  all 
and  before  the  student  knows  the  contents  and  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  book  itself,  and  that  by  actual,  fresh,  first- 
hand, unprejudiced  contact.  We  must  also  object  to  the 
too   common  practice   of  subjecting  young  and   immature 
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students  to  this  process  of  *' introduction*'  and  of  so  con- 
suming the  time  and  attention  with  critical  questions  that 
often  there  is  little  or  no  thne  left  for  mastery  of  the  book 
itself,  and  as  a  consequence  no  proper  opportunity  for  fair 
judgment  of  its  value  or  practical  use. 

We  boldly  say  that  if  one  or  the  other  must  be  slighted, 
it  should  be  the  critical  work  rather  than  the  knowledge 
of  the  message,  and  consequent  judicial  action  in  the  light 
thereof.  In  our  own  experience  with  students  during  the 
last  ten  years,  since  after  forty,  we  think  we  have  been 
able,  better  than  before,  to  strike  a  proper  balance;  we  find 
that  both  these  kinds  of  study  may  best  be  done  together 
with  the  proportion  and  order  indicated  in  a  quotation  about 
to  be  made  from  the  preface  to  Browning  Study  Programs- 
This  volume  by  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A.  Clark  is 
puUished  by  Crowell,  New  York.  We  most  highly  commend 
its  suggestiveness  in  respect  to  method.  Would  that  all 
Bible  teachers  the  world  over,  in  college  and  seminary, 
would  heed  the  following  wise  words: 

Disetiflsioiis  of  moot  queetions  indirectly  growing  out  of  the  subject 
matter  are  intended  to  follow  stttdj  of  the  work  itself,  as  this  is  the  nucleus 
whence  they  are  derived,  and  should  receive  first  attention. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  whole  plan  is  that  all  deductions,  SMthetic, 
critical,  ethical,  however  personal  impression  and  point  of  view  may  color 
them,  should  be  based  on  thorough  acquaintance  with  what  actually  is  in  the 
poems,  instead  of  on  what  is,  offhand,  assumed  to  be  in  them.  Most  poets 
have  suffered  from  such  assumptions,  repeated  till  they  are  taken  for  granted, 
and  have  thence  been  compelled  to  bear  fault-finding  and  misunderstanding  or 
praise  or  glozing,  as  the  case  mi^t  be,  all  equally  built  on  breath.  Browning 
has  suffered  peculiarly,  and  especially  as  an  artist,  from  this  sort  of  inaccurate 
observation  or  inattention  to  just  what  is  in  his  work  and  just  how  and  in 
what  relation  it  is  expressed. 

Mere  analysis,  it  is  held,  is  not  exact  observation.  Synthetic  relation 
of  all  the  parts  of  any  work  of  art  is  necessary  merely  to  its  perception. 
Neither  will  one  or  two  such  perceptions  tell  a  straight  story.  Correlation  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  poet's  work  and  method  is  the  only  fit  foundation  for 
genuine  appreciation  or  criticism. 

Now  for  a  brief  study  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  This  is 
a  resumption  of  the  series  in  the  Old  Testament  after  our 
excursus  into  the  New  Testament  where  we  have  taken  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  The  Acts. 
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Varying  our  method  somewhat  in  this  study,  we  shall 
ask  some  questions ;  in  fact,  we  shall  make  an  assignment  for 
study. 

!•  Why  is  the  fourth  book  of  the  Bible  called  Numbers? 
See  if  you  can  get  any  hint  for  the  answer  from  the 
accompanying  diagram.  Examine  the  book  itself  for 
confirmation. 

2.  What  is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  dia- 
gram? We  think  it  is  the  figure  in  which  Eadesh  appears. 
Locate  Eadesh  on  the  map,  and  examine  Numbers  to  verify 
the  statements  found  in  the  diagram  about  the  distribution 
of  material. 

3.  Rapidly  read  chapters  1-10,  making  a  list  of  the 
most  important  statements,  descriptions,  incidents,  persons, 
places,  etc.  In  other  words,  make  your  own  Table  of  Con- 
tents of  the  first  ten  chapters  from  your  own  contact  with 
these  chapters. 

4.  Do  the  same  with  chapters  11-20. 

5.  Do  the  same  with  chapters  21-36. 

6.  Go  over  the  entire  book  and  try  to  secure  a  brief 
descriptive  sentence  for  each  chapter.  Write  these  in  the 
spaces  assigned  to  chapters,  making  a  chart  for  the  same. 

7.  Go  over  the  entire  book  and  try  to  secure  a  single 
word  for  each  chapter  which  to  you  will  best  suggest  the 
contents  of  each.  Write  these  in  the  spaces  assigned  to 
chapters,  making  another  chart  for  the  same. 

8.  Select  a  few  stories  from  the  book  which  you  con- 
sider suitable  to  relate  to  children.  Study  these  so  you  will 
be  able  to  tell  them.  Study  them  one  at  a  time.  Do  not 
take  up  the  second  before  telling  the  first  at  least  once,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  person  or  class. 
Write  out  the  story  as  told  and  file  it  for  future  reference. 

9.  Select  a  few  other  stories  which  you  consider  suita- 
ble to  relate  to  grown  persons.  Do  with  these  as  suggested 
in  8  above. 
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10.  Perhaps  already,  as  yon  have  been  doing  the  work 
assigned  above,  several  suggestions  for  study  have  come  to 
you*  We  trust  this  has  been  the  case.  Our  object  is  to  be 
suggestive  and  stimulative  rather  than  exhaustive.  Do  not 
fail  to  make  note  of  original  suggestions.  Add  them  to  the 
things  to  do,  and  do  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

11.  Locate  the  three  mountains  referred  to  in  the 
diagram,  and  examine  the  material  of  the  book  in  association 
with  each. 

12.  Trace  the  journey  of  the  congregation  in  associa- 
tion with  the  book. 

13.  Make  a  list  of  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of 
Israel  found  in  Numbers.  Make  a  chart  of  the  book  with 
chapter  spaces,  and  distribute  these  murmurings  on  the 
same,  and  below  write  down  the  list. 

14.  Bead  the  ninety-fifth  psalm;  also  Hebrews,  third 
chapter,  and  returning  to  Numbers  try  to  decide  if 
any  particular  occasion  is  referred  to  by  **the  provocation.  *' 

15.  Taking  the  great  refusal  to  enter  the  land  at 
Eadesh  as  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  series  of 
provocations  of  God  by  the  people,  try  to  secure  a  grouping 
of  the  rest  about  it,  both  those  which  went  before,  from  the 
time  of  leaving  Egypt,  and  those  which  followed  until  the 
entrance  into  Canaan.    Some  may  diagram  this  to  advantage. 

16.  Examine  ^the  diagram,  and  follow  any  suggestions 
not  found  above. 

17.  Scores  of  other  suggestions  might  be  given. 
Students  of  this  program  will  confer  a  favor  by  reporting 
their  own  results  and  any  suggestions  for  study. 

18.  Select  the  five  chapters  of  Numbers  which  you 
would  retain  if  called  upon  to  give  up  forever  all  the  rest 
of  the  book  of  Numbers. 

19.  Make  a  character  study  of  Moses  as  he  is  seen  in 
the  book  of  Numbers. 

20.  Make  a  study  of  the  character  of  the  God  of 
Jacob  as  set  forth  in  this  book  of  Numbers. 
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21.  Trace  the  use  of  any  portions  of  the  book  of  Num- 
bers in  the  New  Testament 

GENESIS 

This  is  our  last  on  Genesis  for  a  while.  We  w(mder  how 
many  classes  in  the  Sunday  School  will  come  out  of  the 
six  months'  study  now  ending  with  a  grasp  of  the  teaching 
of  Genesis  as  a  whole,  especially  about  God. 

Will  every  teacher  who  may  read  these  lines  consider 
well  whether  this  is  not  the  great  message  of  Genesis. 
Re\4ew  the  fifty  chapters  for  the  core  of  their  teaching 
about: 

1.  The  God  of  Adam. 

2.  The  God  of  Noah. 

3.  The  God  of  Abraham, 

4.  The  God  of  Isaac 

5.  The  God  of  Jacob. 

6.  The  God  of  Joseph. 

Does  anyone  object  to  this  repetition  t  We  answer 
in  the  words  of  another:  ^'Repetition  is  the  most  effective 
figure  of  speech!''  What  is  one  outstanding  characteristic 
of  God  seen  in  the  record  of  each  of  these  six  ment 

1.  The  God  of  Adam  takes  the  initiative  to  help  when 
man  is  in  trouble. 

2.  The   God    of   Noah   is    long    suffering    (see    First 
Epistle  of  Peter). 

3.  The  God  of  Abraham  is  far  reaching  and  beneficent 
in  His  plans  for  mankind. 

4.  The  God  of  Isaac  is  sovereign,  though  not  arbitrary. 

5.  The  God  of  Jacob  is  patient  and  persevering. 

6.  The    God    of   Joseph   is   unobtrusively   yet    really 
present  in  human  affairs. 

One  practical  outcome  of  a  study  of  Genesis  should  be 
strength  to  resist  temptation.  Witness  Joseph's  exclama- 
tion: ^'How  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God!" 
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The  Bible  Teachers  Training  School  is  subdivided  into  five  distinct 
Schools  of  preparation  for  Christian  service.  The  courses  of  study 
in  each  School  include  appropriate  courses  in  each  of  the  four  depart- 
ments of  instruction  (described  in  the  Catalogue)  and  are  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  and  the  aims  of  the  students  who  constitute  the 
membership  of  that  School. 

The  Schools  are  distinguished  as  follows : 

1.  The  School  for  Post-Qraduates  and  for  Special  Study. 

2.  The  School  of  Theology. 

3.  The  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy. 

4.  The  School  of  Missions. 

5.  The  School  for  Bible  Teachers. 

The  School  for  Bible  Teachers  embraces  the  following 
departments : 

(a)  For  Sunday  School  Superintendents  and  Teachers. 

(b)  Evangelists  and  Lay  Preachers. 

(c)  Deaconesses  and  Church  Visitors. 

(d)  Workers  among  Italians  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  issue  of  the  magazine  we  give  a  description  of  the  School 
for  Post-Qraduates  and  for  Special  Study. 

Upon  request  a  copy  of  the  Catalogue,  describing  fully  the  several 
schools  and  their  courses  of  study,  will  be  mailed. 

THE   SCHOOL   FOR   POST-GRADUATES 
AND    FOR    SPECIAL   STUDY 

In  this  School  provision  is  made  for  graduates  of  the  Bible 
Teachers  Training  School,  or  of  other  institutions,  for  Pastors,  Mis- 
sionaries, and  other  persons  duly  qualified  to  take  up  seminar  or 
special  work  in  any  department  of  Biblical  study.  The  curriculum 
of  required  and  elective  courses  for  one  year  of  post-graduate  work 
is  given  on  succeeding  page.  More  extended  courses  of  study  are 
provided  on  demand  by  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Students  preparing  for  professorships  in  colleges,  iiniversities, 
theological  seminaries,  and  other  institutions  must  have  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  graduate  from  the  three  years'  course  of  the  Bible  Teachers 
Training  School  or  their  equivalent,  and  must  be  prepared  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  to  undertake  the  advanced  critical  work  of  this  fourth  year. 
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EDITOEIAL 

THE    AVAILING    OF    PRAYER 

(1)  Tcokh  (2)  loxuei  (3)  8«Y)atg    (4)  8iy.atou  (5)  evcpY^^l^*^^- 

These  five  Greek  words  are  found  in  the  second  part  of  the 
sixteenth  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  James. 

In  the  Authorized  Version  the  translation  is:  **The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.** 

In  the  Eevised  Version  it  reads  as  follows:  ''The 
supplication  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its 
working.*' 

Someone  has  produced  the  following  striking  paraphrase : 
''The  supplication  of  a  person  of  rectified  life  is  a  mighty 
force.*' 

rive  Greek  words  are  here,  and  three  of  them  have 
to  do  with  availing — accomplishment. 

These  three  words  are  numbered  1,  2,  and  5  above. 

The  transliteration  of  the  fifth  word  is  energoumene. 

The  first  five  letters  of  this  Greek  word  are  the  same 
as  the  first  five  letters  of  a  good  English  word.  Add  the 
letter  y  to  e-n-e-r-g  and  we  have  energy. 

Taking  words  1,  2,  and  5,  the  meaning  is:  Much- 
avails-in  respect  to  its  energizing. 

Adding  the  other  two  words  we  have:  (1)  Much 
(2)  avails  (3)  the  supplication  (4)  of  a  righteous  person 
(5)  in  respect  to  its  energizing. 
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Here  is  an  outline  of  the  thought  of  these  words: 
L    The  Avahjng  op  Pbaybb. 
n.    The  Availing  Pbayeb. 

m.    The  Availing  Pray-eb. 

No.  I.  is  based  on  words  1,  2,  and  5. 

No.  n.  is  based  on  word  3  and  means  the  kind  of  prayer 
which  avails. 

No.  m.  is  based  on  word  4  and  means  the  kind  of  person 
who  avails  in  prayer. 

The  context  mentions  Elijah  as  one  who  wrought 
mightily  through  prayer,  and  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  so  very  different  from  other  people.  This 
is  done  to  encourage  the  ordinary  person  to  pray.  **  Elijah 
was  of  like  nature  with  us  and  he  prayed,'*  and  secured 
results.    Why  should  not  we  pray  and  secure  results? 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  eminently  practical  throughout. 
It  regards  prayer  as  a  mighty  power.  At  the  beginning,  in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  end  it  emphasizes  the  fact  that  prayer 
is  an  accomplisher. 

At  the  beginning  the  writer  says:  Let  a  man  pray  in 
faith  for  wisdom  and  it  will  be  given  him.  James  does  not 
mean  sagacity  when  he  says  wisdom.  The  kind  of  wisdom 
which  is  given  in  answer  to  prayer  he  defines  in  in.l7:  **The 
wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits, 
without  variance,  without  hypocrisy.*' 

In  the  middle  of  the  Epistle  (James  nr.2,  3)  the  writer 
says  the  reason  why  some  people  do  not  avail  in  prayer 
is  because  they  do  not  pray,  and  the  reason  why  other 
people  fail  when  they  pray  is  because  they  seek  their  own 
selfish  ends. 

At  the  end  (James  v.13-18)  is  the  paragraph  about 
prayer  in  which  our  five  Greek  words  are  found. 

Two  theories  about  prayer  exist.  One  is  known  as  the 
Reflex  Influence  Theory;  the  other  may  be  called  the  Medial 
Theory.    The  first  is  more  prevalent;  the  second  is  Biblical. 
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The  Reflex  Influence  Theory  of  prayer  is  so  called 
because  its  advocates  believe  that  the  sole  function  of  prayer 
is  to  change  the  person  who  prays.  The  effects  of  prayer 
according  to  this  theory  are  purely  subjective. 

The  Medial  Theory  is  so  called  because  the  word  medial 
suggests  means  to  an  end,  and  those  who  adopt  it  believe 
that  prayer  accomplishes  results  outside  of  the  one  who 
prays;  that  it  by  God^s  appointment  is  a  means  by  which 
things  which  would  not  otherwise  occur  are  brought  to  pass. 

Elijah  praying  for  rain  with  Ahab  driving  his  chariot 
to  reach  home  before  the  storm  is  an  illustration  of  the 
Medial  Theory  of  prayer.  Elijah  was  changed  by  the  prayer. 
He  also  produced  changes  by  his  prayer.  Here  there  were 
both  subjective  and  objective  results. 

Prayer  changes  the  pray-er.  It  is  impossible  for  one  really 
to  pray  without  being  wrought  in,  for  he  who  truly  prays  is 
influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God;  His  working  is  with 
might  and  changes  fiber.  But  prayer  does  more.  It  (accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  personality)  moves  God  to  move  (according 
to  law). 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  statement  on  which  these  notes  are  based. 
It  would  support  the  idea  that  the  prayer  which  is  heard 
is  wrought,  energized,  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  this.  What  we  have  written 
involves  the  same. 

The  Reflex  Influence  Theory  of  prayer  may  be  likened 
to  a  man  who  went  into  the  field  to  plant  com.  He  carefully 
placed  the  grains  in  rows  and  covered  them  with  good  soil, 
but  did  not  expect  to  gather  a  harvest.  All  he  looked  for 
was  the  exercise  and  fresh  air  incident  to  the  labor.  These 
he  received. 

The  Medial  Theory  of  prayer  (which  is  Biblical)  may 
be  likened  to  a  man  who  went  to  the  field  to  plant  com. 
The  work  which  he  performed  resulted  in  improved  physical 
condition,  but  his  purpose  was  to  obtain  a  harvest.     He 
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would  not  have  expended  the  time  and  effort  in  planting 
had  he  not  been  looking  forward  to  gathering  the  golden 
grain  into  his  bam. 

Read  With  Christ  in  the  School  of  Prayer,  by  Eev. 
Andrew  Murray,  if  you  wish  the  best  single  volume  on 
prayer. 

Different  phases  of  this  subject  will  be  considered  in 
future  editorials. 

THE   HIGHER   PEDAGOGY 

The  Churchman  for  June  14,  1913,  begins  its  leading  edi- 
torial with  the  following  sentence:  **The  greatest  question 
before  the  church  to-day  is  religious  education.*^ 

We  heartily  endorse  this  proposition.  Much  is  said  and 
written  about  the  Higher  Criticism.  Let  us  ring  the  changes 
for  awhile  on  the  Higher  Pedagogy.  We  desire  to  magnify 
the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  realm  of  religious  and 
Christian  thought  and  activity. 

All  the  true  prophets  and  apostles,  and  pre-eminently 
our  Lord  Himself,  were  primarily  and  essentially  teachers. 
Whatever  the  particular  vocation  of  a  Christian  worker, 
unless  there  be  present  more  or  less  of  the  instinct  and  skill 
of  the  teacher  there  will  be  comparative  failure.  Dnmimond 
truly  says:  **The  minute  we  forget  that  life  is  a  school 
the  trouble  begins.** 

The  method  of  the  Higher  Pedagogy  includes  at  least 
three  things,  namely:  The  right  spirit,  the  right  teaching, 
and  the  right  way.  It  has  to  do  with  the  man,  the  message, 
and  the  method. 

There  are  those  who  hold  true  doctrine  who  have  not 
the  right  spirit,  and  who  seek  to  teach  true  doctrine  by  a 
wrong  method.  There  are  those  who  employ  excellent 
methods,  whose  doctrine  is  not  true.  There  are  those  who 
manifest  an  excellent  spirit,  but  who  possess  neither  true 
method  nor  true  doctrine. 
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The  Higher  Pedagogy  is  determined  to  know  and  to 
practice  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Master  of  the  school. 
It  directs  the  spirit  of  man  to  persist  in  the  non-disputatious 
(meek)  attitude  of  mind  as  most  favorable  to  truth  finding. 
It  studiously  avoids  all  unnecessary  antagonisms.  It  has 
convictions,  but  it  is  determined  as  far  as  possible  to  be 
agreeable.  It  seeks  to  cultivate  the  atmosphere  in  which 
men  loathe  to  differ. 

The  application  of  the  method  of  the  Higher  Pedagogy 
reveals  the  fact  that  not  only  may  members  of  different 
denominations  unite  in  Bible  Study,  but  that  the  deepest 
differences  in  viewpoint  and  the  deepest  divisions  of  senti- 
ment may  disappear  in  an  approach  to  the  Bible  which  is 
free  from  conspicuous  bias  and  avoids  arousing  antagonism. 

This  much  for  the  present  concerning  the  right  spirit. 
A  word  now  about  the  right  teaching  and  the  right  method. 
Dr.  Joseph  Agar  Beet,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commentary 
on  St.  PauPs  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  expresses  very 
clearly  and  forcefully  some  of  our  views  on  these  two  points. 
We  select  some  of  his  sentences  as  follows : 

Our  only  safeguard  amid  the  babel  of  opinions  around  us  is  a  fuller 
and  more  accurate  examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  This  alone  will 
enable  us  to  distinguish,  in  teaching  new  to  us,  the  true  from  the  false. 
And  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  such  fuller  knowledge  will  not  only 
preserve  us  from  disquietude,  but  will  reveal  to  us  a  nearer  and  clearer 
view  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  thus  work  in  our  hearts  and  lives  a  richer 
likeness   to  Him.     And   this  is  the  true  aim  of   all   Biblical  scholarship. 

In  this  paragraph  just  quoted  Dr.  Beet  endorses  the 
position  which  we  have  long  maintained  and  the  policy 
which  we  trust  some  day  in  the  near  future  may  be  illus- 
trated in  at  least  one  institution  with  sufficient  equipment 
and  prestige  to  allow  for  a  fair  demonstration,  that  the 
mastery  of  the  Message  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  together 
should  be  the  fundamental  and  ruling  discipline  in  the 
preparation  for  any  kind  of  Christian  work. 

Eobert  C.  Ogden  once  said  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board:     **Its    foundation    is    the    proposition    that    every 
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American  child  is  entitled  to  an  education.''  The  method 
of  the  Higher  Pedagogy  maintains  that  every  person  who 
enters  Christian  work  is  entitled  to  a  training  which  makes 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  the  mother  tongue  and  experience 
of  its  truth,  united  with  the  ability  to  teach  the  same,  the 
most  important  single  element  in  preparation  for  any  kind 
of  Christian  activity,  including  the  ministry. 

The  mastery  of  the  Message  which  we  advocate  includes 
both  a  mental  grasp  and  a  spiritual  experience.  It  involves 
exact  observation,  correct  description,  cogent  expression, 
and  just  comparison.  Moreover,  it  calls  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  as  it  is  as  the  basis  for  any  criticism  of  the 
same.  It  calls  for  a  reversal  of  the  present  usual  order, 
which  proceeds  to  a  reconstruction  of  the  Bible  before  the 
student  possesses  much  knowledge  of  what  the  Bible  in  its 
original  form  and  message  actually  is. 

This  editorial  will  grow  too  long  if  we  attempt  to 
present  all  which  we  desire  to  express  concerning  the 
method  of  the  Higher  Pedagogy.  We  shall  have  more  to 
say  at  another  time. 

In  closing  we  quote  further  from  Dr.  Beet: 

Amid  the  infinite  variety  of  opinions,  even  among  professed  Christians 
about  the  Bible  and  its  contents,  opinions  slmding  imperceptibly  one  into 
another  along  the  whole  line,  two  extreme  groups  are  easily  distinguished, 
those  who  deviate  furthest  from,  and  those  who  ding  most  tenaciously 
to,  the  traditional  teaching  of  the  churches.  About  each  of  these  groups 
I  have  something  to  say. 

To  many  writers  who  have  denied  the  great  facts  for  which  in  these 
volumes  I  have  strenuously  contended.  Biblical  scholarship  and  the  church 
of  Christ  owe,  by  the  kind  Providence  of  Ood,  an  immense  debt.  Even 
the  spiritual  indifference  with  which  some  of  them  have  handled  sacred 
subjects  has  not  been  without  advantage.  For  it  has  left  them  free  from 
the  prejudice  which  has  warped  the  judgment  of  so  many  earnest  Chris- 
tians. And  their  devotion  to  the  philosophic  study  of  the  sacred 
languages  and  of  the  text  and  narratives  and  teaching  of  the  Bible,  looking 
at  all  these  from  a  human  point  of  view,  has  produced  the  best  results. 
For,  like  the  personal  Word,  the  written  Word  is  thoroughly  human  as 
well  as  Divine.  But,  while  cheerfully  acknowledging  this  debt,  I  notice 
in  many  of  their  followers,  of  whom  not  a  few  are  honest  and  earnest 
seekers  after  truth,  a  wonderful  readiness  to  build  up  important  theories 
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on  the  scantieet  fonndation,  and  to  accept  with  amazing  confidence  an 
hypothesis  unheard  of  till  yesterday.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  some 
of  them  make  up  for  lack  of  faith  by  a  large  share  of  credulity. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  many  who  cling  firmly  to  teaching  which  they 
and  their  fathers  have  proved  to  be  a  power  of  God  to  salvation  betray  an 
overweening  satisfaction  with  even  the  details  of  their  religious  beliefs. 
All  opinions  new  to  ^hem,  they  meet  at  once  with  hostility,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  these  opinion^  differ  from  their  own.  And,  to  them,  sacred  scholar- 
ship seems  to  be  of  value  chiefly  as  a  weapon  to  defend  their  own  views. 
But,  surely,  the  most  infatuated  theologian  cannot  believe  that,  amid  the 
infinite  variety  of  religious  opinions,  his  own  S3rstem  of  doctrine  is  abso- 
lutely correct  and  all  others  in  error  in  proportion  as  they  deviate  from  it. 
And,  if,  as  we  cannot  deny,  error  and  imperfection  cling  to  all  human 
conceptions  of  the  Divine,  and  all  error  conceals  some  truth  and  obscures 
the  harmony  of  related  truths  and  thus  lessens  the  moral  power  of  the 
Truth  in  our  hearts,  it  should  ever  be  our  aim  to  correct  our  own  mistakes 
and  to  obtain  fuller  and  deeper  knowledge.  Only  those  who  are  willing 
and  eager  to  be  both  taught  and  corrected  can  correct  others.  Again,  I  am 
compelled  to  say  that  many  popular  theological  woi^  on  what  may  be 
called  the  conservative  side  betray,  by  ignoring  important  adverse  evidence, 
a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  at  which  they 
seem  unwilling  or  unable  to  look;  and,  frequently,  an  utter  absence  of 
original  investigation  of  the  matter  in  hand.  The  chief  aim  of  some  writers 
seems  to  be  not  to  elucidate  the  subject,  but  merely  to  overthrow  an 
opponent's  argument.  But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  reply  which 
to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  matter  seems  very  clever  may  yet  do 
nothing  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  attacked,  or  even  to  remove 
objections  to  it.  For,  to  those  familiar  with  the  whole  case,  many  objec- 
tions, like  all  good  arguments,  suggest  much  more  than  lies  on  the  surface. 
Moreover,  unless  a  man  has  positive  teaching  to  offer  he  had  better  not 
write  at  all.    For  mere  negations  never  satisfy. 

The  method  I  have  adopted  is  the  best  approach  to  the  credentials  of 
Christianity.  Many  popular  writers  on  this  subject  set  themselves  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  is  all  true.  But  whoever  attempts  this  undertakes  a  task 
involving  immense  scholarship  and  very  much  which  the  general  reader 
must  take  on  trust,  and  exposes  himself,  and  those  who  follow  him,  to 
attack  along  an  extended  line  and  from  innumerable  points.  For  every 
assault  upon  the  historic  correctness  of  a  statement  in  the  Bible,  unless 
repelled,  shakes  his  position.  But  against  the  line  of  argument  pursued  in 
these  volumes  such  objections  have  no  bearing  whatever.  For,  without 
assuming  or  attempting  to  prove  the  Divine  authority  or  historic  truth  of 
the  Bible,  and  therefore  without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  correctness  of 
all  its  statements,  we  have  traced  the  Oospel,  which  we  have  stated  in  plain 
terms,  by  evidence  tested  according  to  the  principles  of  ordinary  historic 
credibility,  to  the  lips  of  Christ,  and  have  discovered  reliable  evidence  that 
He  claimed  to  be  in  a  unique  sense  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  in  proof 
of  His  claim  God  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  In  other  words,  the  witnesses 
we  have  interrogated  have  led  us  into  the  presence  of  the  Great  Teacher, 
to  the  cross  on  which  He  died,  and  to  His  empty  grave. 
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This  line  of  investigation  is  also  the  best  avenue  to  criticism  of  the 
date,  authorshipy  and  credibility  of  all  other  parts  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament.  For,  from  the  point  of  view  thus  gained  we  can  survQr 
securely  and  calmly  and  dearly  the  entire  domain  of  sacred  scholarship. 
By  reaching  first,  under  guidance  of  numerous  witnesses  comparatively  near 
to  us,  a  firm  ground  for  our  faith,  we  are  the  better  prepared  to  investigate 
matters  further  from  our  day  or  not  attested  by  so  abundant  evidenoe. 

But  in  every  case  the  investigation  must  accord  with  the  universal  laws 
of  human  credibility.  To  attempt  to  withdraw  the  matters  of  fact  stated 
in  the  Bible  from  this  supreme  court  of  appeal  is  as  absurd  as  for  a  man 
to  claim  that  because  he  is  a  Christian  his  conduct  must  not  be  tried  by 
the  laws  of  human  morality.  And,  just  as  these  laws  of  morality  reveal  the 
grandeur  and  the  Divine  origin  of  that  Gospel  which  both  reveals  a  still 
higher  morality  and  gives  us  power  to  realize  it  in  our  own  lives,  so  the 
laws  of  human  credibility  reveal  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  Great  Facts 
of  Christianity  and  thus  reveal  in  the  drama  of  human  history  an 
historical  Person  infinitely  higher  than  man. 


The  article  by  Dr.  Cummings,  in  this  number,  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  persons  contemplating  work  on  the 
foreign  field  or  who  have  to  do  with  the  preparation  of 
missionaries.  Dr.  Cummings  is  a  specialist  of  recognized 
ability,  and  has  recently  returned  from  nearly  a  year  spent 
in  consultation  and  study  in  Europe  and  Asia.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Bible  Teachers  Training 
School,  and  those  attending  the  summer  session,  July  9 — 
August  5,  may  have  the  advantage  of  his  instruction.  All 
students  and  teachers  of  language  will  find  much  for  reflec- 
tion in  his  paper. 

Professor  Avolio  gives  us  an  insight  into  one  phase  of 
religious  affairs  in  Italy  that  will  both  surprise  and  encour- 
age many  readers. 
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LANGUAGE  MASTERY;  ITS  RELATION  TO  MISSIONS 

By  Dr.   Thomas  F.   Cummings,  Professor  of  Phonetics  and  Language   Study 
in  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School 

**0n  this  most  vital  matter  of  proficiency  in  the  language 
the  evidence  seems  conclusive ;  •  ♦  »  that  a  considerable 
number  of  missionaries  never  obtain  a  full  mastery  of  the 
pronunciation  and  idiom  of  the  native  languages;  •  •  • 
that  faulty  speech  injures  most  seriously  the  authority  and 
effectiveness  of  public  address;  and  that  the  home  boards 
have  in  too  many  instances  been  unaware  of  the  true  state 
of  matters,  or  have  been  unable  to  provide  an  adequate 
remedy.*^  So  runs  the  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference/ 

"Whatever  this  ** considerable  number''  is,  whether  the 
88  per  cent,  lacking  in  proficiency,  as  estimated  by  one 
society,*  or  the  43  per  cent,  that  after  six  years  fail  to  attain 
efl&ciency,  as  estimated  by  the  New  York  Conference,'  it  is 
beyond  question  that  the  condition  is  a  reproach  to  the 
cause  represented,  and  to  the  scholarship,  or  lack  of  it,  that 
is  thereby  manifested. 

When  one  inquires  into  causes  for  failure,  it  is  explained 
as  owing  to  **lack  of  time,''  or  to  *Hhe  poor  native 
teachers;"  and  it  is  said  in  the  Eeport:  *'The  old  days  of 
the  easy-going  irresponsible  munshi  (teacher)  must  end." 
Since  mission  work,  however,  is  a  life  work,  there  must  be 
some  other  explanation  than  **lack  of  time."  There 
remains,  therefore,  that  of  the  teacher.  Before  we  condenm 
him,  however,  should  we  not  inquire  as  to  whether  he  is 
really  to  blame!  In  order  to  shift  the  inquiry  to  a  wider 
field,  let  us  ask :  Have  the  American,  Canadian,  and  British 
educational  institutions,  of  high  or  low  degree,  given  their 
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pupils  who  took  French  and  German,  to  say  nothing  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  any  adequate  knowledge  of  these 
two  modem  languages,  such  as  would  fit  them  to  relate  and 
explain,  say,  the  incident  of  the  woman  at  the  well,  or  the 
prodigal  son,  to  a  French  or  German  class!  Unquestionably^ 
no;  they  have  not 

It  is  notorious  that  our  Anglo-Saxon  language  teaching, 
judged  by  the  requirements  of  the  mission  field,  the  ability 
to  speak  the  language  intelligently,  has  been  a  failure.  A 
Yale  graduate,  as  quoted  by  Upton  Sinclair  in  the  Independ- 
ent of  June  19,  1902,  says  that  as  a  result  of  eleven  years 
of  Latin,  seven  years  of  German,  and  four  years  of  French, 
'*I  was  not  able  to  read  even  easy  Latin,  German,  or  French. 
The  years  given  to  the  study  of  these  languages  was  wasted 
— and  my  health  besides/' 

Such  being  the  case,  and  the  experience  of  most  of  us 
would  obviate  any  further  need  of  proof,  is  it  not  apparent 
that  the  native  teacher  is  not  really  to  blame,  but  rather  that 
the  method  that  he  in  common  with  his  Anglo-Saxon  col- 
league is  prone  to  follow  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  This 
method,  which  we  may  as  well  call  the  scholastic,  has  arisen 
from  the  way  in  which  we  have  learned  to  read  our  own 
language  in  the  schools,  as  children.  When  we  are  asked 
to  teach  anyone,  we  instinctively  turn  to  the  way  that  we 
were  taught — or  think  we  were — and  follow  the  same 
routine. 

But  there  is  a  deeper  reason  for  the  failure  than  this, 
and  that  is  the  ideal  that  we  have  before  us  in  language 
teaching;  for,  as  the  Committee  of  Twelve  appointed  by  the 
Modem  Language  Association  puts  it:  ** Ability  to  speak 
is  a  secondary  consideration  as  compared  with  the  ability  to 
read  intelligently.*'  Our  American  ideal  is  to  be  able  to 
read  the  book  with  ease  and  profit.  Though  even  to  this,  our 
whole  method  being  false,  we  but  seldom  attain. 

But  deeper  still,  and  fundamental  to  our  whole  false  and 
ineffective  scheme  of  language  study,  lies  our  partially  true 
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definition  of  language  as  a  **mode  of  communicating 
thought.^'  It  is  all  that,  but  it  is  the  communication  of 
thought  by  audible  speech  which  constitutes  language.  The 
syllogism  that  has  turned  the  language  teaching  of  home  and 
foreign  fields  all  topsy-turvy  is: 

A.  All  students  ought  to  get  the  language  of  the  people. 

B.  The  assigned  text-books  contain   the   language   of 
the  people. 

C.  Therefore  all  students  must  learn  the  text-books, 
and  they  will  have  the  language  of  the  people. 

If  B  were  true,  then  C  would  be  true,  but  since  B  is 
false,  for  no  book  ever  contained  audible  speech,  C  is  as 
false  in  theory  as  it  is  vicious  in  practice  and  ineffective 
in  result.  Language  is  sound,  not  vision.  It  is  not  an 
artifice  of  man  in  cold  type,  but  a  living,  throbbing  voice. 
Not  a  dead  man-made  ghost,  but  the  Divine  in  man  revealing 
itself  to  the  spirit  of  its  fellow  man  in  an  instrument  of 
wondrous  beauty  and  flexibility.  The  very  soul  of  speech 
is  the  intonation,  but  on  the  printed  page  is  no  intonation, 
no  rhythm,  no  facial  play,  not  so  much  as  even  a  cubist 
caricature  of  speech. 

If  we  ought  in  our  teaching  to  begin  with  the  concrete 
rather  than  the  abstract,  and  who  will  deny  it,  why  do  we 
begin  with  printed  matter,  and  then  to  that  add  another 
abstraction,  the  ** grammar''  of  the  language!  Greek  and 
Latin  are  dead,  and  so  the  scalpel  of  the  grammar  in  the 
dissecting  room  of  the  classicist  is  a  fitting  instrument  to 
dismember  the  ancient  cadavers,  and  the  ** tables"  a  fitting 
place  to  pile  up  the  **  parts'*  in  their  dead  one- 
ness. And  when  we  were  told  to  take  those  dead 
members  and  organize  them  into  life,  were  we  successful! 
Can  man  raise  the  dead!  So  now,  when  we  go 
to  the  foreign  field,  and  cannot  find  a  native  teacher 
able  to  dissect,  cut,  and  pile,  according  to  our  former  train- 
ing, we  say:  **This  man  cannot  teach  us.  He  does  not  know 
his  own  language.''    And  out  of  our  ignorance  we  ask,  again 
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and  again,  Why  is  this  sot  How  do  you  explain  that! 
Little  realizing  that  the  **why^'  of  language  is  frequently 
impossible  of  explanation.  When  the  pupil  can  ** parse''  and 
explain  the  **had''  of  the  sentence,  **You  had  better  go," 
he  may  insist  on  a  full  explanation  of  all  idioms. 

Now,  what  is  the  proposed  remedy!  Schools.  Schools 
at  home,  say  some.  Schools  on  the  field,  say  others.  No 
doubt  schools  anywhere  under  competent  European  super- 
vision would  be  an  improvement,  but  it  is  not  an  improve- 
ment that  is  needed,  but  a  cure.  A  more  drastic  remedy 
than  ** schools''  is  demanded.  There  must  be  a  revolution 
in  method.  What  this  might  mean  to  the  mission  fields  is 
shown  by  one  sentence  from  a  statement  made  by  a  former 
language  examiner  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
the  Pan  jab,  India:  **I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that  those  who 
use  the  Phonetic  Inductive  Method  begin  effective  work  two 
years  sooner  than  we  who  used  the  old  method" — and  our 
results  were  attained  with  native  teachers.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  year  the  pupils  are  required  among  other  things  to 
be  able  to  give  offhand,  with  explanation  and  application, 
any  parable  or  miracle  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  or  John;  and 
this  means  that  they  are  ready  to  begin  work  where  that 
language  is  used.  But  they  must  have  an  easy  language, 
says  the  objector.  By  no  means.  There  is  possibly  no 
country  in  Asia  that  has  a  more  difficult  set  of  sounds  than 
the  Urdu,  unless  it  be  Panjabi.  However,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  all  children  begin  to  speak  their  respective 
languages  at  about  the  same  age,  and  at  about  the  same 
period  acquire  fluency  in  them,  though  they  be  of  foreign 
parentage.  Hence  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that,  inherently, 
there  is  no  special  difficulty  in  mastering  any  given  language. 
Man  is  really  too  lazy  to  permit  the  survival  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily difficult  speech. 

Why  must  there  be  a  revolution  in  method!  Because 
both  the  material  and  the  manner  of  assimilating  this 
material  are  faulty.    The  material  of  language  is  not  primers 
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and  readers,  dictionaries  and  grammar;  the  material  of 
language  is  sounds,  and  these  sounds,  whether  few  or  many, 
easy  or  difficult,  must  be  apprehended  by  the  ear  before  the 
language  can  be  ** learned/'  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to 
define  the  term  learn.  To.  learn  a  language  is  so  to  master 
its  sounds,  constructions,  and  vocabulary,  as  to  be  able  to 
set  forth  one's  ideas  readily,  accurately,  and  fluently.  If 
elegance  and  eloquence  can  be  added,  well,  but  these  three 
are  requisite  to  the  Gospel  herald,  with  the  further  require- 
ment that  he  be  able  to  understand  what  he  himself  hears. 

Now  the  content  of  language  sounds  may  be  divided 
into  letters,  words,  and  sentences,  and  the  difficulties  of 
learning  a  language  are  three:  First,  those  of  pronuncia- 
tion as  found  in  the  letter,  the  word,  and  the  sentence; 
second,  those  of  construction,  whether  regular  or  not;  third, 
those  of  vocabulary,  whether  general  or  technical. 

Language  itself  may  be  defined  as  **the  habitual  use 
of  certain  sounds,  or  combinations  of  sounds,  to  represent 
certain  definite  ideas,''  and  the  learning  of  any  particular 
new  language  is  the  acquiring  of  a  new  habit  of  utterance. 
If  language  is  sound  it  ought  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
organ  which  is  appropriate  to  sound,  the  ear.  The  reductio 
ad  absurdum  is,  however,  to  be  seen  in  the  publication,  in 
**New  York  point,"  of  raised  type  books  for  teaching  French 
to  the  hearing  blind,  through  their  fingers !  It  only  remains 
for  taste  and  smell  to  be  made  the  medium  of  training  in 
language. 

But  as  all  peoples  have  for  the  formation  of  their 
language  sounds  the  same  vocal  organs,  have  they  not  also 
the  same  fundamental  ideas  to  be  expressed!  An  analysis 
of  a  vocabulary  drawn  from  actual  lif e^  reveals  the  fact  that 
out  of  a  total  vocabulary  of  2,001  words,  aggregating  24,000 
word  occurrences,  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  vocabulary,  or 
43  words,  furnished  one-half  of  the  24,000  words,  and  542 
words,  or  27  per  cent.,  gave  seven-eighths  of  the  total.    An 
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examination  of  a  general  vocabulary  drawn  from  the  Buffalo 
Times,*  shows  about  44,000  word  occurrences,  and  a  total 
vocabulary  of  6,002  words.  Of  these  238  words,  or  less  than 
4  per  cent,  give  65  per  cent,  of  the  whole  occurrences. 
Another  list,'  largely  Biblical  and  religious,  of  100,000  word 
occurrences,  shows  that  353  words,  presumably  3  per  cent 
of  the  whole,  give  76,000  word  occurrences,  or  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  total.  This  means  that  a  very  small 
vocabulary,  of  considerably  less  than  1,000  words,  might 
be  chosen  as  the  basis  of  an  excellent  working  vocabulary. 
We  may  further  infer  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  ordinary 
language  book  is  extremely  ill  chosen. 

A  study  of  the  Qospel  of  John  shows  that  it  has  about 
1,000  words,  of  which  50  per  cent,  are  nouns,  but  that  in  a 
given  chapter,  as  the  fourth,  only  a  fourth  of  the  words  are 
nouns;  and  in  Knowles'  list  the  most  used  words  are  in 
order,  prepositions,  verbs,  articles,  pronouns,  conjunctions, 
and  adverbs,  before  nouns,  while  only  adjectives  occur  less 
frequently.  Yet  are  not  the  noun  and  the  adjective  in  the 
ordinary  language  book  magnified  far  beyond  the  value 
given  to  these  more  frequently  occurring  parts  of  speech  t 

It  appears,  too,  from  these  and  other  word  lists  that  the 
preposition  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  speech  in 
every  language.  What  method  gives  the  preposition  its  due 
honor!  No,  the  whole  comparative  value  of  the  parts  of 
speech  needs  revision,  for  of  the  first  one  hundred  words  in 
one  list,  the  sixty-seventh  was  the  first  noun  in  one,  and 
the  forty-seventh  in  the  other,  while,  respectively,  only  eight 
and  eleven  nouns  all  told  were  found  in  these  two  lists,  up 
to  their  first  hundred  words.  The  fact  that  these  propor- 
tions in  English  are  relatively  true  for  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Hindustani,  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  intellectual  fumishment  of  the  race  to  follow  these  lines 
in  its  thinking.  If  so,  it  should  be  easily  possible  to  work 
out  an  ideal  vocabulary,  of  those  essential  idea  words  that 
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will  be  found  in  every  language;  and  from  these  should  be 
possible  such  a  ground-plan  of  language  as  would  fit  every 
tongue.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  it  may  be  taken  as 
sure  that  the  present  overcrowded,  ill-chosen  vocabularies, 
with  their  thousands  of  words  for  the  first  year's  work,  are 
unreasonable  and  impossible. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  scholastic  language 
methods.  Owing  to  the  misapprehension  that  regards 
language  as  printed  matter,  it  has  been  put  as  a  burden  on 
visual  and  mental  powers  that  were  never  intended  by 
nature  to  carry  it,  and  the  result  has  been,  and  always  must 
be,  failure.  Better  results  would  come  from  teaching  botany 
with  artificial  flowers,  than  language  from  present  eye 
methods. 

Language  is  a  habit  of  uttering  sounds.  Now,  how  do 
we  utter  sounds!  Is  it  by  remembering  them,  one  by  one,  or 
do  they  utter  themselves,  at  the  proper  time  and  occasion! 
Undoubtedly  the  latter.  A  habit  is  like  a  series  of  bricks 
standing  on  end.  Knock  one  down  and  in  succession,  one 
after  the  other,  down  they  all  go.  We  start  to  repeat  the 
words  of  a  familiar  song,  but  cannot  recall  it.  We  begin  to 
sing  it,  the  habit  reasserts  itself,  and  line  after  line  to  the 
end  it  sings  itself.  Was  it  memory!  Not  our  intellectual 
memory,  but  the  motor  memory,  the  muscular  memory,  the 
automatic  memory,  whatever  you  are  pleased  to  call  it.  This 
is  the  faculty  that  takes  care  of  our  language.  It  is  on 
this  that  we  must  depend.  We  must  cultivate  this  motor 
memory  and  train  it  to  utter  a  new  set  of  sounds,  from  new 
impulses,  till  a  new  habit  is  formed. 

In  studies  regarding  the  formation  of  habit,  it  has  been 
determined  that  an  act  oft  repeated  at  last  reaches  a  point 
where  it  crystallizes  into  a  habit,  having  become  automatic. 
It  has,  too,  been  determined  that  unless  this  repetition  is 
carried  to  the  point  where  it  does  crystallize,  the  effort  is 
dissipated  and  so  wasted.  This  is  why  so  much  of  our 
language  labor  has  gone  for  naught.    We  stopped  short  of 
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automaticity  and  our  work,  that  in  a  little  while  would 
have  become  a  habit,  was  without  result. 

But  repetition  or  practice,  to  attain  this  automatic  per- 
fection, must  be  carried  on  correctly,  else  it  will  fix  an 
imperfect  action  and  so  beget  a  bad  habit  To  practice 
properly  involves  a  right  beginning  or  such  repetition  as  is 
always  moving  toward  the  better.  Take  it  in  the  matter  of 
pronunciation.  It  is  imperative  that  practice  in  pronuncia- 
tion should  from  the  start  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible, 
and  that  it  should  day  by  day  improve.  This  can  only  be  as 
the  pupil  has  a  chance  to  hear  a  good  speaker,  be  he  native 
or  fellow  countryman,  and  learns  to  hear  him.  It  will  only 
be  as  the  pupil  hears  his  own  errors  and  the  true  pronun- 
ciation contrasted  that  his  progress  will  be  steady  and 
rapid.  It  will  only  be  when  the  pupil  *s  own  ear  becomes 
his  best  guide  that  he  can  hope  to  attain  success.  Some 
expect  to  make  these  sounds  properly  although  they  have 
never  heard  them.  They  think  they  hear  them, 
but  they  hear  only  what  they  were  accustomed  to  hear  in 
English.  They  must  listen  till  they  can  differentiate  the 
soimds  of  the  one  language  from  the  other,  and  then,  and 
not  till  then,  will  they  be  in  a  position  to  begin  to  speak 
properly.  Here  a  well-taught  fellow  countryman  will  be  of 
greater  assistance  than  a  native  teacher.  Here  phonetic 
training  becomes  an  imperative  necessity. 

It  is  to  be  remembered — ^for  it  is  one  of  the  oversights 
of  the  scholastic  method — that  true  normal  pronimciation  is 
not  found  only,  or  truly,  in  the  individual  word,  but  in  the 
sentence.  For  example,  we  say  that  the  definite  article  is 
the,  and  the  indefinite  a,  but  we  never  give  them  this  sound 
in  the  sentence.  So  in  all  languages  we  must  study  pro- 
nunciation, rhythm,  intonation,  not  in  the  word,  where  they 
do  not  exist,  but  in  the  sentence. 

The  mastery  of  construction,  however,  is  the  great  test 
of  any  and  every  language  method,  and  here  is  where  the 
** habit  formation**  method,  the  Phonetic  Inductive,  leads  all 
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others.  It  has  one  rule,  which,  if  observed,  insures  success. 
It  is: 

Write  in  English,  on  a  slip  of  cardboard,  the  sentence 
to  be  learned.  Let  the  teacher  give  its  vernacular  equivalent 
orally  several  times;  and  then,  in  groups  of  three  or  four 
syllables,  group  after  group,  let  the  pupil  learn  to  repeat 
the  whole  sentence. 

Let  the  pupil  now  repeat  the  sentence,  alternately  with 
the  teacher,  until  he  can  give  it  at  normal  speed,  five  syllables 
per  second.* 

After  such  speed  is  attained,  add  another  sentence, 
repeating  it,  after  bringing  to  normal  speed,  alternately 
with  the  old  material. 

Maintain  this  speedy  repetition  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 
then  lay  the  material  aside  for  a  week,  when  it  should  be 
reviewed,  and  if  not  readily  produced  it  should  be  kept  in 
hand  a  few  days  till  it  becomes  automatic. 

Nothing  worth  learning  must  be  allowed  to  slip  out  of 
mind.  Perfect  mental  readiness,  absolute  grammatical 
accuracy,  and  normal  lingual  fluency  are  the  standard  to 
which  one  must  attain,  if  he  is  going  to  succeed,  and  the 
watch,  as  it  ticks  off  the  seconds,  making  no  allowance,  and 
showing  no  favors,  is  the  best  incentive  to  this  attainment. 

It  has  been  determined  in  habit  practice  that  one  should 
not  work  for  long  periods,  but  rather  have  several  such 
practice  periods  distributed  over  the  day.  It  has  also  been 
determined  that  **it  is  intense  effort  that  educates,*'  and 
there  is  nothing  more  intense  and  interesting  than  trying 
to  beat  your  own  record  in  reciting  slips.  Variety  of  repeti- 
tion is  urged  by  some,  and  it  can  be  secured  if  one  will  make 
slight  changes  in  the  sentences,  after  they  have  grown 
familiar,  by  giving  a  different  person,  number,  or  tense  from 
that  of  the  original. 

The  more  than  ten  years'  trial  that  this  method  has  had 
in  India,  the  success  that  its  use  there  in  the  United  Presby- 
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terian  Mission  in  the  Panjab  has  had,  the  success  that  has 
attended  trials  of  the  method  in  a  half-dozen  other  countries, 
its  thirty  years'  development,  in  its  main  features  in 
Germany,  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and,  above 
all,  the  colossal  failure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  in 
Language  Teaching  unite  in  the  demand,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  to  the  new  missionary  and  of  loyalty  to  the  King- 
dom of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  old  method  be  cast 
out,  and  this  new,  scientific,  effective  method  be  adopted  in 
its  stead. 

Schools  are  all  right,  but  let  them  not  be  schools  of 
a  two  years'  course  by  the  old  scholastic  method;  but  let  them 
be  schools  that  in  one  year,  or  less^  will  furnish  the  mis- 
sionary for  his  work. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  received  word  from  a 
former  pupil,  who  was  also  a  pupil  in  the  Lucknow,  Lidia, 
school,  a  school  formed  as  a  result  of  the  Edinburgh  Con- 
ference, as  to  the  method  employed  in  their  study  of  Urdu. 
After  a  month  spent  in  phonetic  training,  he  says:  **We 
spent  ourselves  on  grammar.  It  was  the  old  method." 
Therefore  I  contend  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  where  we 
shall  study,  wasting  ourselves  on  grammar,  but  of  how  we 
shall  get  the  language. 
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SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES  IN  ITALY 

By  PBonsaoB  Ginnabo  Avouo 

The  present  article  is  famished  by  the  pen  of  Professor  Genn&ro  AvoliOi  a  faith- 
ful Roman  Gatholie,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  modem  reform 
movement  within  the  Church  of  Bome.  He  is  a  man  fiUed  with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
a  man  who  'Mooketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  Hberty/'  not  a  hearer  only,  but  a 
doer  of  the  Word,  an  ardent  lover  of  the  church  of  his  fathers,  one  who  would 
dearly  like  to  see  her  brought  back  to  the  golden  days  of  her  faith  and  of  her 
love.  Professor  Avolio  is  the  center  of  a  legion  of  clerics  and  lajrmen  who 
earnestly  pray  and  work  with  a  view  to  a  spiritual  revival  in  the  bosom  of  the 
loved  church.  Men  such  as  Professor  Avolio  and  movements  such  as  this  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  principal  leaders  are  truly  eloquent  "signs  of  the  times." 
— O.  Lxjzzi,  AB90€%ate  Editor  for  Italy. 

OuB  Italian  people,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary,  have  still  intact  a  good  foundation  of  faith.  This 
faith,  however,  is  often  hidden  under  a  thick  veil  of  super- 
stition and  materialism,  caused  by  the  superstructure  of 
Boman  Catholic  doctrine  which  has  erected  in  place  of  the 
simple  Gospel  a  mass  of  human  formulas  and  an  immense 
variety  of  religious  impositions  and  prohibitions.  All  this 
the  Church  of  Bome  has  done  and  is  doing,  not  only  in 
the  religious  but  also  in  the  political  and  social  field,  where, 
for  instance,  the  non  expedit,  that  is  to  say,  the  **  non- 
expediency  of  voting  for  any  political  candidate,*'  has  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  ** semi-dogma,*'  threatening  all 
transgressors  with  the  penalties  inflicted  on  those  who  have 
committed  a  mbrtal  sin.  Although  now,  the  wind  having 
veered  round  in  the  Vatican,  if  one  does  not  go  to  the  poll 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  recommended  by  the  Curia,  he  is 
supposed  to  commit  a  tremendous  sin.  One  needs  only  to 
read  the  well-known  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Civilti 
Cattolica,  of  these  last  twenty  years  to  be  struck  by  the  con- 
tinual contradictions  of  the  Vatican  and  the  continual  abso- 
lute power  exercised  over  the  consciences  of  the  Boman 
Catholics. 
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The  way  in  which  the  Vatican  has  always  dealt  with 
the  people  has  caused  the  great  mass  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  lose  little  by  little  all  right  criterion  in  religious  matters 
and  all  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  contracted  the  habit  of  believing  and  praying  by  proxy, 
blindly  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  priest, 
even  when  their  conscience  protests  against  such  an  act;  in 
which  case,  following  the  advice  of  their  confessor  who 
calls  such  voices  of  protest  ** temptations  of  the  evil  one," 
they  do  their  best  to  suffocate  those  voices.  Thus  the 
religion  of  Christ,  which  is  essentially  a  religion  of  spirit 
and  freedom,  is  reduced  to  a  religion  of  form  and  slavery; 
so  that  our  Italian  believers  are  more  often  than  not  only 
the  slaves  of  a  habit  which  they  have  completely  lost  the 
meaning  of  but  which  they  cling  to  all  the  same,  sometimes 
with  a  kind  of  ferocious  fanaticism.  The  use  of  the  Latin 
language  in  the  liturgy  has  greatly  helped  toward  the 
unhappy  result;  which  language  has  placed  a  barrier  betwixt 
the  word  of  the  Master,  or  the  often  most  solemn  and 
touching  word  of  the  church,  and  the  mentality  and  con- 
science of  the  people,  who,  one  may  truly  say,  are  present 
with  the  body  but  absent  in  spirit  at  important  and  solemn 
religious  solemnities.  One  has  only  to  notice  the  absent  way 
in  which  people  attend  mass  on  Sunday,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly for  all  the  most  touching  commemorative  act  of  our 
Master's  life. 

From  all  this  there  follows  the  fact  that,  whilst  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  more  a  practical  than  a  speculative 
doctrine  intended  to  inspire  one's  whole  inner  and  outer 
life,  Roman  Catholicism,  as  now  understood  and  practised 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  has  reduced  itself  to  the 
practice  of  external  forms  only — forms  which  are  no  longer 
Christian  but  altogether  heathen.  And,  as  such,  religion  has 
no  real  power  over  daily  life;  a  daily  life  which  shows 
itself  in  continual  and  sharp  contradiction  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Master.     So  that,  generally  speaking,  you  will  find 
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that  the  people  who  are  most  regular  in  their  attendance 
at  religious  ceremonies  live  disorderly,  frequent  obscene 
theaters,  practice  usury,  are  unscrupulous  in  their  business 
relations,  overwork  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  their 
factories,  and  after  having  accumulated  millions,  iniquitously 
pretend  to  play  the  benefactors  of  humanity.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  masses  do  their  best  to  follow  such  an 
example  set  before  themf 

I  strongly  believe  that  there  is  yet  another  fault  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  has  led  to  these  deplora- 
ble results;  I  mean  its  never  having  encouraged  the  spread 
of  the  Qospel  among  all  classes,  and  this  in  opposition  to 
Protestantism,  thus  forgetting  that  the  Gospel  not  only 
dispels  all  kinds  of  superstition  and  idolatry  but  bridles  the 
egoistic  instincts  of  man,  restrains  all  tendency  to  greediness, 
inspires  little  by  little  sentiments  of  humanity,  of  brotherly 
solidarity  in  all  without  distinction  either  of  social  condi- 
tion or  of  nationality  and  race,  and  that  it  is  a  Divine 
source  of  every  virtue  and  makes  possible  the  education  of 
the  will  and  the  formation  of  Christian  character. 

After,  however,  having  thus  criticised  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic system,  I  cannot  and  must  not  deny  that  it  still  holds 
the  essence  of  Christianity  although  mixed  up  with  an 
enormous  quantity  of  errors,  superstitions,  and  exaggera- 
tions. It  has  an  ineffable  hold  on  the  soul  of  the  people;  it 
answers  to  the  poetic  and  artistic  genius  of  our  Latin  race; 
it  has  a  marvelous  organization,  which  causes  the  vibrations 
of  truth  rapidly  to  be  felt  in  all  social  strata.  I  think  that 
if  not  completely,  at  least  to  a  large  extent,  our  religious 
problem  would  be  solved  in  Italy  if  we  could  succeed  in 
demolishing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  all  that  which 
is  not  of  Christ,  in  taking  away  its  thirst  for  worldly  power 
and  political  influence,  in  leading  back  the  twenty-centuries- 
old  institution  to  its  origin,  the  doctrine  to  its  primitive 
purity,  the  worship  to  its  ancient  simplicity,  the  discipline 
to  the  old  sense  of  goodness,  of  justice,  of  paternal  disposi- 
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tion,  if  we  could  effectually  apply  the  ancient  rule:  ** Who- 
ever will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant-" 

Exactly  with  that  aim  in  view  are  the  Roman  Catholic 
modernists,  priests  and  laymen,  now  working  in  Italy.  And 
convinced  as  they  are  that  every  great  and  real  reform  has 
first  of  all  to  begin  by  the  renewal  of  the  conscience  of 
the  people,  they  are  aiming  at  the  conquest  of  the  popular 
conscience  by  freeing  it  from  the  ignorance  into  which  it  is 
plunged,  as  far  as  religious  matters  are  concerned,  by  saving 
it  from  all  kinds  of  superstition  and  from  the  interested 
tutelage  of  the  clergy— of  that  unfortunately  too  large 
nucleus  of  the  clergy  which  perpetuates  superstition  in  the 
people  in  order  the  better  to  domineer  over  them  and  to 
make  use  of  them  ad  libitum  for  its  own  ends. 

The  Roman  Catholic  modernists  have  formulated  a 
simple  and  practical  program  of  reforms,  which  everyone 
may  begin  to  use  for  himself  and  his  family,  besides  propa- 
gating it  among  the  people.    This  is  the  program: 

I.  Freedom  of  scientific  research  in  all  fields. 

II.  Absolute  obedience  to  be  given  to  God  only,  inas- 
much as  only  in  its  relations  with  Qod  can  the  human 
conscience  ever  be  free  from  all  kinds  of  conflict.  In  the 
case  of  a  conflict  between  his  own  conscience  and  the 
authority  on  which  he  is  dependent,  be  the  said  authority 
represented  by  the  Pope  even,  man's  duty  is  to  obey  first 
of  all  his  own  conscience,  which  is  God's  voice  in  him,  and 
then  the  authority.    Obedience  against  conscience  is  a  sin. 

ni.    Separation  between  church  and  state. 

IV.  Abolition  of  compulsory  celibacy  and  recognition 
of  voluntary  celibacy  for  the  clergy. 

V.  Reform  of  worship.  Worship  must  be  led  back  to 
its  ancient  simplicity  and  purity.  The  veneration  of  the 
saints  must  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  primitive 
idea,  so  that  the  abuses  of  the  people  in  offering  to  them  a 
superstitious  kind  of  worship  may  cease.  Worship  is  due 
only  to  God.     The  people  must  go  back  to  the  primitive 
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significance  and  practice  of  the  sacraments  in  order  that  the 
magic  function  of  the  priest  may  come  to  an  end,  and  that 
the  believer  may  begin  again  to  feel  his  sense  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  institution  of  confession  also  must 
undergo  a  reform.  The  believer  must  feel  morally  obliged 
frequently  to  confess  directly  to  God  with  a  sense  of  deep 
contrition.  Obligatoriness  of  auricular  confession  must 
cease;  at  the  same  time  all  believers  must  be  left  perfectly 
free  to  have  recourse  to  the  elders  of  the  church  when  in 
need  of  comfort,  advice,  direction. 

VI.  The  Gospel  must  be  given  to  the  people  instead 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  actual  books  of  piety  on  which 
believers  are  now  vainly  trying  to  feed  their  souls. 

Vn.  Abolition  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  liturgy 
and  a  radical  reform  of  the  liturgy  itself. 

Vill.  The  right  of  electing  the  pastors  to  be  given 
back  to  the  laity,  and  the  pastoral  function  to  become  again 
not  a  domineering  one  but  a  function  of  service. 

IX.  Sympathy  with  all  great,  reasonable,  and  just 
social  reforms,  without  enslaving  oneself  to  any  party,  and 
never  losing  sight  of  the  Christian  ideal. 

X.  To  work  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  brotherly 
relationship  between  Protestants,  Boman  Catholics,  and  as 
many  others  as  follow  Christ's  example. 

The  fulfilment  of  such  a  program  would  solve,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  essential  points  are  concerned,  the  modem 
religious  problem  not  only  for  Italy  but  also  for  all  countries 
in  one  way  or  other  connected  with  Boman  Catholicism. 

Our  program  calls  for  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all 
Christians,  be  they  Protestants  or  Boman  Catholics.  In  a 
few  years,  through  the  united  efforts  of  all,  the  popular 
conscience  might  be  conquered,  all  errors,  superstitions,  and 
abuses  might  be  stopped,  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Spirit 
of  purity,  of  liberty,  of  love  might  again  inspire  the  church 
and  make  her  to  be  what  she  was  meant  to  be  in  the  mind 
of  her  Founder. 
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We  want  all  our  reform  movement  to  be  grounded  not 
on  hypercriticism  or  on  human  theories  but  on  the  granitic 
basis  of  Christ  and  of  faith  in  Christ,  because  we  know  that 
only  inasmuch  as  it  be  thus  grounded  will  it  be  blessed  by 
God.  We  could  have  no  sympathy  with  a  movement  having 
a  tendency  destructive  of  Christianity.  Our  heart  and  soul 
are  in  our  movement,  which  is  a  part  of  that  great  reform 
movement  begun  with  St  Paul  and  carried  on  through  the 
centuries  by  holy  men,  such  as  St.  Bernard,  Santa  Caterina, 
Pier  Damiani,  Savonarola,  and  in  our  days  by  Gioberti, 
Rosmini,  Tyrrell  and  a  host  of  others  who,  moved  by  a  living 
faith  and  a  burning  love  for  Christ,  fought  against  errors 
and  abuses,  and  aimed  at  the  union  of  Christian  hearts  in 
order  to  hasten  the  advent  of  the  one  church  in  which  the 
true  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  the  old  and  faithful  Christian 
traditions,  and  the  high  spiritual  aspiration  of  the  people 
will  be  found  in  perfect  harmony. 
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By  Rev.  Fbideiuck  E.  Tatloe,  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Indianapolis.    Preached  before  the  Indiana  Baptist  (invention 

For  there  is  one  God,  one  mediator  also  between  God  and  men,  himself  man, 
Christ  JesuSy  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  alL — 1  Timothy  ii.5,  6. 

I  marvel  that  ye  are  so  quickly  removing  from  him  that  called  you  in  the 
graee  of  Christ  unto  a  different  gospel:  only  there  are  some  that  trouble  you,  and 
would  pervert  the  gospel  of  Christ.  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
shotild  preach  unto  you  any  gospel  other  than  that  which  we  preached  unto  you, 
let  him  be  anathema. — Galatians  1.6-8. 

But  far  be  it  from  me  to  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
through  which  the  world  hath  been  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world. — 
Gaj^tians  VI.  14. 

The  three  texts  which  I  have  selected  indicate  very  clearly 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  as  preached  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
they  will  serve  for  what  I  desire  to  say  on  this  occasion. 
I  am  to  speak  to  you  upon  the  Gospel  for  this  age,  and 
so, first  of  all  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  what  I  consider 
the  marks  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

L 

1.  This  is  an  age  of  progress.  We  move  so  fast  in  these 
days  that  we  can  hardly  keep  track  of  the  vast  improvements 
made  from  one  day  to  another.  Every  age  has  been  an  age 
of  progress,  but  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  this  age 
is  the  most  progressive  of  all.  Intellectually  we  grow  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  The  school  books  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  are  out  of  date.  The  science  of  yesterday  will  be 
unworthy  of  consideration  next  month.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  such  marvelous  scientific  discovery  that  we  are  not 
surprised  at  anything.  The  boy  of  twelve  has  lived  longer 
than  his  grandfather,  and  has  seen  more  changes  in  the 
world  than  Methuselah  ever  dreamed  of.    Everything  moves 
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to-day.  Our  streets  are  filled  with  people  who  are  in  a 
hurry  about  everything.  We  rush  madly  along  the  pathway 
of  life  and  the  motto  of  every  American  seems  to  be: 
**Get  there.** 

One  of  the  effects  of  this  maddening  pace  has  been  to 
drive  out  of  life  at  least  one  of  the  things  which  our  fathers 
thought  worth  while  and  which  made  life  for  them  strong 
and  rich  and  full.  Meditation  is  a  lost  art.  Men  do  not  have 
time  to  meditate.  They  think  on  their  feet  and  act  on 
impulse;  and  they  think  that  the  only  things  worth  while 
in  the  world  are  the  things  which  are  modem  and  up  to  date. 

2.  We  live  in  an  age  when  sin  is  rampant  This  idea 
is  not  popular.  People  do  not  like  to  have  the  preacher 
say  much  about  sin,  and  many  of  our  good  friends  would 
have  us  think  that  our  age  does  not  need  to  be  taught  very 
much  about  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  we 
have  now  advanced  so  far  intellectually  that  to  the  cultured 
mind  sin  is  only  a  disease  and  only  needs  better  air,  better 
environment,  to  cure  it.  Still  others  say  that  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  sin,  disease,  or  death,  except  as  these  things 
reside  in  our  minds.  That  if  one  could  only  stop  thinking 
about  sin  it  would  not  exist  at  all.  However,  the  newspapers 
have  not  discovered  these  strange  ideas  about  sin,  and  every 
day  they  persist  in  reporting  crime.  In  fact,  so  much  sin 
in  high  places  has  been  uncovered  within  the  past  few  years 
that  we  are  almost  ready  to  believe  that  the  country  is 
filled  with  men  who  graft,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  'Moot*' 
seems  to  be  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  business  world. 

I  repeat,  this  is  an  age  of  sin,  real,  old-fashioned  sin, 
sin  that  is  gilt-edged  in  some  places,  but  which  indicates 
that  the  same  principle  is  at  work  to-day  which  made 
Abraham  lie  and  Jacob  steal  and  David  commit  adultery. 
Now  of  course  we  are  not  supposed  to  use  these  old- 
fashioned  terms,  but  somehow  the  thing  itself  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  what  an  old-fashioned  Book 
calls  sin. 
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In  the  theaters  and  through  the  medium  of  the  so-called 
problem  novel  we  find  crime  lightly  spoken  of.  The  criminal, 
always  a  person  to  be  pitied,  and  the  man  who  insists  on 
justice  for  the  sake  of  society  is  a  hard-hearted  wretch  who 
needs  to  be  educated  in  the  matter  of  compassion. 

3.  We  live  in  an  age  of  faith  and  doubt.  We  have 
great  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  material  growth.  We  are 
proud  of  our  country,  and  men  are  willing  to  risk  great 
sums  of  money  in  all  sorts  of  schemes.  The  word  fail  is 
not  in  the  average  Americanos  vocabulary.  Nearly  every 
city  has  its  Boosters*  Club,  and  woe  be  to  the  man  that 
criticises  too  much.  I  have  been  in  a  city  where,  if  a  man 
passes  judgment  about  the  city,  a  committee  waits  upon  him 
and  quietly  tells  him  that  there  are  six  trains  that  leave 
town  every  day  and  his  health  really  demands  a  change 
of  climate. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  our  great  faith  this  is  an  age  of 
doubt.  Men  doubt  each  other.  If  a  man  succeeds  he  is 
suspected  of  trickery,  falsehood,  bad  methods,  etc.  Men 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  successful  and  be  honest. 
Men  doubt  the  reality  of  spiritual  things.  Our  schools  and 
colleges  are  in  a  strange  condition.  On  the  one  hand  we 
have  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organizing  Bible  classes  and  securing 
the  attendance  of  thousands  of  students,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  find  many  of  the  professors  in  these  same  colleges 
going  out  of  their  way  to  cast  doubt  on  the  Word  of  God. 
One  of  the  saddest  things  with  which  I  am  familiar  to-day 
is  the  careless  way  in  which  mature  men  will  throw  out  hints 
and  suggestions  of  doubt  to  young  men  hardly  out  of  their 
teens,  thus  leading  scores  of  them  to  unbelief  and  ultimately 
to  ruin. 

4.  Our  age  is  an  utilitarian  age.  Every  invention  is 
turned  to  some  practical  use.  There  is  a  telephone  in  every 
home.  The  telegraph  is  at  every  one's  call.  The  wireless 
begins  its  marvelous  history  by  saving  thousands  of  lives. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  are  using  methods  to-day  which,  a 
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few  years  ago,  seemed  the  height  of  folly.  The  average  age 
of  the  human  being  has  gone  up  several  years  owing  to  the 
discovery  of  better  sanitation  and  the  general  distribution 
of  scientific  knowledge.  Diseases  which  a  few  years  ago 
filled  the  mind  of  the  physician  with  great  apprehension 
hardly  concern  him  at  all  to-day  because  they  are  not  con- 
sidered serious. 

5.  This  is  a  social  age.  The  world  is  coming  to  be 
one  in  spirit.  We  are  getting  together.  The  business  of 
to-day  is  being  done  upon  a  large  scale  and  co-operation  is 
the  watchword.  All  sorts  of  organizations  are  undertaken 
to  make  men  feel  their  interdependence.  The  barriers  which 
have  separated  men  are  going  down  and  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  we  are  brethren. 

6.  This  is  a  religious  age.  I  have  said  that  this  is  an 
age  of  doubt  and  I  am  not  contradicting  myself  when  I 
insist  that  our  age  is  a  religious  age.  All  over  the  world 
men  are  coming  to  feel  their  need  of  knowledge  concerning 
a  better  life,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  is  at  work  transforming 
whole  countries. 

To-day  the  Word  of  God  is  preached  in  stores,  in 
factories,  on  the  streets,  indeed  wherever  men  gather  the 
church  of  Christ  is  at  work  trying  to  reach  and  help  men 
into  a  higher  life.  Sometimes  we  look  about  us  and  we 
think  that  religion  has  about  died  out,  but,  while  this  may 
be  true  in  a  few  places,  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  never  so 
triumphant  as  at  the  present  time. 

7.  This  is  a  dangerous  age.  That  this  is  true  is 
readily  seen  when  we  consider  the  lawlessness  of  our  age. 
Men  high  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  who  would  scorn  the 
idea  of  anarchy  are  nevertheless  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
land  with  impunity.  There  is  a  lack  of  respect  for  law, 
which  is  dangerous.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  con- 
sidered a  blot  on  a  man's  character  to  have  to  settle  a 
matter  in  the  courts,  but  it  is  common  to-day.  The  rush 
for  money  has  almost  destroyed  our  Sabbath.     The  three 
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foundation  stones  of  our  commonwealth  are  the  home,  the 
state,  and  the  church.  When  men  destroy  the  sanctity  of 
the  home,  lose  reverence  for  law,  and  ignore  the  claims 
of  God,  this  nation  is  in  danger.  We  could  not  be  pessimistic 
and  believe  in  God,  but  we  would  be  very  foolish  to  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  real  condition  of  affairs. 

IL 

What  is  the  Gospel  for  an  age  like  this?  If  I  have  stated 
the  problem  fairly,  and  I  think  that  I  have,  we  come  now 
to  the  question:  What  sort  of  message  must  the  church 
bring  to  this  age?  For  in  the  last  analysis  the  church  of  the 
living  God  must  become  the  saviour  of  society. 

All  sorts  of  things  are  suggested.  Some  would  say  that 
if  we  could  only  change  our  political  methods  we  could  save 
society.  Others  tell  us  that  we  only  need  to  meet  the  physical 
needs  of  the  race  and  the  people  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  back  of  all  the  physical  and  political  needs  of 
society  is  the  need  of  some  principle  of  life  which  will  make 
the  individual  right.  Nothing  else  will  do  it.  And  so  the 
message  or  the  gospel  for  this  age  must  : 

1.  Be  universal  in  character.  As  I  have  said,  we  are 
coming  closer  together.  The  railroad  and  the  telegraph 
have  bound  the  races  of  men  together  with  bands  of  steel. 
Whatever  happens  in  China  affects  America.  Whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  the  red  man,  the  yellow  man,  the  brown  man, 
yes,  and  the  black,  are  all  of  one  blood  with  the  white 
man.  The  need  of  one  is  the  need  of  the  other.  The 
human  heart  is  one.  We  are  all  children  of  one  Father,  and 
the  only  gospel  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  centuries 
is  the  gospel  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  men  everywhere, 
under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  conditions. 

2.  The  gospel  which  reaches  this  age  must  be  simple 
in  character.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  it  must  be 
easily  understood   in  all   of   its   principles.     But  when  it 
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is  preached  it  must  be  so  easily  understood  that  a  boy 
or  a  girl  may  grasp  it,  so  clear  that  an  ignorant  man 
may  understand  it  as  readily  as  a  college  graduate. 
Of  course  there  are  people  who,  because  they  can- 
not understand  a  thing,  think  it  is  wonderful,  and  a 
certain  class  of  folks  feel  that  the  more  mysterious  a  thing 
is  the  more  valuable  it  must  be.  But  on  the  whole  the 
masses  of  the  people  cannot  be  humbugged,  and  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  said:  '*You  may  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time,  you  may  fool  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time.''  The 
gospel  which  reaches  this  age  must  be  as  clear  as  sunlight. 

3.  In  the  next  place  it  must  be  a  manly  gospeL  There 
must  be  nothing  weak  about  it.  It  must  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  manliest  men,  and  appeal  to  them  as  worth  while.  It 
must  go  to  the  strong  men  in  the  colleges  and  universities; 
men  with  red  blood  running  through  their  veins,  men  who 
hate  cant  and  everything  that  is  weak  and  unmanly.  It 
must  challenge  the  heroic  in  a  man  and  make  him  feel  that 
here  is  something  worth  while.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
many  of  the  religions  of  the  East  fail  is  because  they  are 
effeminate,  enervating,  without  virility.  Men  of  to-day  do 
not  want  to  sing:  **0  to  be  nothing,  nothing.'*  They  want 
to  be  something,  and  usually  something  big.  They  do  not 
want  to  sit  and  sing  themselves  away  to  everlasting  bliss. 
That  may  be  all  right  for  a  Hindoo  in  a  hot  country,  but 
it  will  not  do  in  America.  The  man  of  to-day  has  a  man's 
work  to  do  in  the  world.  He  has  battles  to  fight  and  victories 
to  win  and  he  needs  a  heroic  gospel,  something  that  will 
challenge  his  intellect,  stimulate  his  thinking,  make  him  see 
the  glory  of  a  life  that  takes  all  there  is  of  a  man  to  live  it 
out,  and  to  this  he  will  respond.    Nothing  else  will  do. 

4.  It  must  be  a  democratic  gospel.  Many  churches 
have  failed  to  realize  this  and  they  have  died  because  they 
did  not  understand  the  needs  of  humanity.  The  message 
that  wins  must  be  a  message  that  will  break  down  all 
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systems  of  caste,  whether  in  India  or  America,  a  message 
that  will  put  all  people  on  an  equal  footing  before  God. 
The  poor  and  the  rich,  the  ignorant  and  the  cultured  are 
alike  in  the  sight  of  God.  He  has  no  favorites.  The 
gospel  that  will  reach  and  save  the  world  must  be  one  able 
to  help  men  like  Melville  Trotter,  and  touch  and  enrich  a 
life  as  great  as  Gladstone's.  It  must  make  the  engineer 
and  the  fireman  feel  that  they  are  in  some  way  related  to 
the  passengers  in  the  Pullman  behind  their  engine.  It 
must  be  democratic. 

5.  It  must  be  a  powerful  gospel.  Perhaps  this  has 
been  suggested  in  what  I  have  already  said,  but  it  needs 
emphasis.  The  gospel  needed  to-day  is  one  powerful  enough 
to  make  men  see  the  hideousness  of  sin.  It  must  be  powerful 
enough  to  break  hard  hearts.  There  is  a  spirit  of  indiffer- 
ence abroad  which  will  require  a  strong  message  to  change. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  lady  in  a  summer  hotel, 
and  she  was  guilty  of  taking  her  husband  out  of  the  church 
and  practically  compelling  him  to  give  all  of  his  spare  time 
to  social  life. 

I  had  known  her  husband  when  he  was  a  very  active 
man  in  the  church,  and  I  remonstrated  with  her.  I  was 
surprised  to  find  her  absolutely  careless  as  to  the  outcome 
of  a  life  like  that.  A  mutual  friend  who  heard  the  conversa- 
tion and  who  is  a  minister  said  afterward:  ** There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  message  that  will  reach  a  woman  like  that. 
I  find  many  of  them  and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
to  appeal  to.'*  Of  course  he  was  wrong.  If  a  man  has 
nothing  to  bring  to  that  woman  that  will  make  her  feel  her 
dreadful  condition,  then  he  needs  a  bigger  message  than  he 
has  because  there  are  many  such  and  they  must  be  saved. 
We  must  have  a  message  that  will  make  people  tremble  as 
they  realize  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  A  message  powerful 
enough  to  mend  sad  hearts,  something  strong  enough  to 
enable  a  man  to  face  disappointment  and  trial  and  sickness 
and  death,  something  that  will  carry  a   soul   through   all 
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the  vicissitudes  of  this  life.  Something  that  will  give 
courage  to  the  widow  and  orphan  and  weld  all  humanity 
together  in  one  common  bond  of  love.  And  this  leads  me 
to  say: 

6.  It  must  be  great  enough  to  cross  the  river  of  time. 
It  must  be  eternal  in  character.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  a 
gospel  for  to-day.  It  must  go  with  a  man  all  through  life 
and  down  to  the  grave  and  then  carry  him  across  the  great 
divide.  Men  say:  **I*m  satisfied  to  get  along  in  this 
world;  I  have  no  time  for  another;'*  but  they  usually  say 
such  things  when  they  are  well  and  strong.  When  sickness 
enters  and  death  draws  near  they  feel  their  need  of  some- 
thing more  than  this  world  affords.  The  older  a  man  gets 
to  be  the  more  clearly  he  notes  the  brevity  of  life.  He  has 
so  many  unfulfilled  desires.  He  realizes  that  the  life  he 
lives  here  is  not  nearly  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  his 
work,  that  he  has  only  begun  to  live,  and  that  there  must 
be  some  opportunity  to  give  expression  to  the  desires  of  his 
life,  if  not  here  then  somewhere  else.  And  this  is  because 
man  is  eternal;  he  cannot  repress  the  thought  of  the  future. 

7.  It  must  be  free.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  a  gospel 
that  everyone  can  have  without  earning  it  by  merit.  Why? 
Because  the  human  family  is  so  constituted  that  only  a 
gospel  of  grace  will  do.  A  gospel  of  merit  would  bar  out 
too  many  of  the  human  race.  It  is  unthinkable,  in  view  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  human  family,  that  any  method  of 
salvation  except  one  which  is  a  free  gift  will  meet  the  needs 
of  men. 

And  now  that  I  have  outlined  what  I  think  is  needed,  if 
the  church  of  Christ  is  to  succeed  in  this  age,  it  is  time 
to  ask  the  question:  Has  the  church  of  God  the  gospel  for 
this  age,  or  must  we  seek  something  different  from  that 
which  we  have  conceived  to  be  her  message  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years?  There  is  a  tendency  in  some  circles  to  say 
that  the  church  has  lost  her  message,  that  in  view  of 
modem  scholarship  she  must  find  a  new  message  or  the 
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church  is  doomed.  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  believe  that  the 
church  has  the  message  for  this  age,  that  this  message  will 
reach  the  world,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  is  that  if  she 
has  failed  at  all  it  has  been  because  she  has  not  believed 
in  her  own  gospel. 

ni. 

The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  meets  the  need  of  this  or  any 
other  age.  You  may  say  that  I  have  erected  a  man  of 
straw,  but  I  have  honestly  tried  to  find  the  needs  of  this 
age,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  out- 
lined in  the  New  Testament  will  meet  every  need  of  the 
human  heart. 

1.  In  the  first  place  this  Gospel  is  universal.  It  comes 
with  a  world-wide  message:  **God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  The  disciples 
were  to  preach  this  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and  in  the 
plan  of  Jesus  it  was  to  reach  the  entire  world.  Now  the 
fact  remains  that  wherever  it  has  been  preached  it  has  been 
found  applicable  to  every  condition  of  society. 

Through  all  the  depths  of  sin  and  loss 
Drops  the  plummet  of  the  cross. 
Never  yet  abyss  was  found 
Deeper  than  the  cross  could  sound. 

2.  It  is  simple.  All  men  understand  a  message  of 
love.  Some  men  may  not  understand  us,  my  brethren,  but 
they  understand  Jesus.  **Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  This  is 
clear  enough.  One  does  not  need  much  in  the  way  of  com- 
mentaries to  understand  what  Jesus  says.  Wherever  this 
message  is  sounded  out,  whether  in  India  or  China  or  Africa 
or  America,  men  understand  it.  A  few  years  ago  I  was 
preaching  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts.  The  great  Boston 
revival  was  on  and  men  were  turning  to  God  by  the  hun- 
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dreds.  One  night  there  came  into  our  meeting  in  Brookline 
a  young  man  of  whom  it  was  said:  ^^Me  is  a  dangerous 
criminaL  Every  policeman  in  the  city  knows  him/'  He 
was  indeed  an  ignorant  fellow  in  some  ways  but  very  bright 
in  his  particular  line.  He  became  interested  and  finally 
sought  the  Saviour.  In  a  few  nights,  without  a  long  process 
of  education,  that  man's  life  was  transformed.  The  message 
was  perfectly  clear  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  preaching  every  noon  at  the 
old  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston.  One  day  a  man  well 
along  in  years  came  to  me  and  said:  **For  years  I  have 
wanted  to  know  the  truth  about  Jesus  Christ  and  I  have, 
been  unable  to  bring  myself  to  believe  that  He  is  anything 
more  than  a  man.'*  I  told  him  that  there  was  only  one 
way  of  finding  out  and  that  was  by  obeying  Him  and  quoted 
John  vn.l7:  *'If  any  man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself.'*  I  then  urged  him  to  read  the  Gospel  of  John 
and  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  follow  any  light  that  might 
come  to  him.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  not  long  afterward 
he  arose  and  confessed  Christ  as  his  Lord  and  Master.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  lectures  to  hundreds  of 
students  every  week,  and  was  well  known  to  all  of  the 
newspaper  men  in  the  citj\  Brethren,  our  message  is  simple 
enough  for  a  little  child  and  may  be  perfectly  clear  to  a 
man  of  great  education. 

3.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  a  manly  Gospel.  Whenever 
we  make  the  conditions  of  following  Jesus  easy  we  mistake 
our  message,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  people 
have  accused  the  church  of  reaching  only  the  women  and 
children  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some  places  the  Gospel 
preached  has  been  ansemic  in  character.  Jesus  never  held 
out  any  conditions  that  were  easy.  **  Except  a  man  forsake 
all  that  he  hath  he  cannot  be  my  disciple."  **If  any  man 
would  come  after  me  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  me."    The  letting  go  of  the  self-life  is  not 
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easy.  Taking  up  a  cross  always  means  death  and  it  is  not  a 
painless  process.  Jesns  said  that  a  man  would  have  to  be 
willing  to  be  ostracized,  suflfer  all  sorts  of  indignities,  and 
if  necessary  face  de&th  itself  for  His  Gospel.  Whenever 
this  side  of  the  Gospel  has  been  presented  to  men  they  have 
responded  to  it.  It  was  this  message  that  sent  Livingstone 
into  Africa,  Judson  to  Burma,  and  Paton  to  the  South  Seas. 
It  is  this  that  appeals  to  the  college  men  of  our  day  and 
that  has  led  them  by  the  thousands  to  offer  their  lives  for 
the  foreign  field.  We  say  to-day  that  men  are  not  going 
into  the  ministry  as  they  once  did.  If  this  is  true  it  is  not 
because  they  cannot  be  supported ;  it  is  because  we  have  not 
appealed  to  them  in  the  right  way.  Men  always  respond 
to  the  heroic,  and  the  man  who  preaches  a  hard  Gospel,  a 
Gospel  that  tells  a  man  that  it  will  take  all  there  is  of  him 
plus  the  power  of  God  to  live  it  out,  will  always  find  men 
ready  to  listen  and  many  will  accept  it. 

4.  It  is  a  democratic  Gospel.  Whenever  its  Founder 
preached  the  people  of  all  classes  flocked  around  Him.  He 
had  a  message  for  the  rich  and  for  the  poor.  Among  His 
disciples  were  men  of  wealth,  indeed  men  of  all  sorts.  He 
had  publicans  and  fishermen  and  tax  gatherers  and  rulers, 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Men  of  all  races  and  from 
all  stations  in  life  were  members  of  that  first  church  in 
Jerusalem.  Slaves  and  their  masters  partook  of  the  com- 
munion together,  and  the  king  on  his  throne  and  the  slave 
in  the  palace  found  themselves  children  of  one  Father 
serving  one  Lord. 

5.  More  than  this  our  Gospel  is  a  powerful  Gospel. 
No  one  could  possibly  study  the  condition  of  the  world  when 
this  Gospel  came  into  it  and  then  follow  its  course  without 
being  convinced  that  this  Gospel  has  a  power  in  it  that  is 
destined  to  make  it  the  dominant  factor  in  the  world's  life. 
It  has  knocked  at  the  doors  of  the  great  nations  of  the 
world,  and  for  centuries  some  of  them  refused  it  admittance 
only  to  find  later  that  this  Gospel  would  never  cease  its 
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knocking  until  the  doors  were  opened.  To-day  practically 
every  nation  in  the  world  is  welcoming  it  This  Gospel  is 
powerful  enough  to  take  a  man  like  Melville  Trotter,  who 
was  so  far  down  in  sin  that  he  says  he  could  not  reach  up 
and  touch  bottom,  and  make  of  him  a  God-fearing,  Christ- 
loving  father  and  husband;  powerful  enough  to  take  a  man 
like  John  Newton,  who  was  a  slave  of  slaves,  and  fill  his 
life  with  song;  powerful  enough  to  take  Jerry  McAuley  and 
make  him  the  greatest  winner  of  souls  in  New  York  City 
for  a  generation.  We  have  a  Gospel  powerful  enough  to 
redeem  our  social  life,  our  political  life,  and  it  will  give  us 
a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  ever  has  a  chance.  **The  eyes  of 
the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  earth  to  show 
himself  strong  in  behalf  of  those  whose  hearts  are  perfect 
toward  him.''  What  God  wants,  my  brethren,  is  to  find  men 
who  will  give  Him  a  chance  to  use  them  that  this  old  world 
may  be  saved,  and  once  he  finds  a  man  and  fills  him  with 
this  message,  the  world  in  which  he  lives  will  be  changed. 

6.  It  is  eternal.  Let  us  thank  God  that  we  have  a 
message  that  is  never  going  to  die.  **And  I  saw  another 
angel  flying  in  midheaven  having  eternal  good  tidings  [or 
an  eternal  gospel]  to  proclaim  unto  them  that  dwell  on 
earth  and  unto  every  nation  and  tongue  and  tribe  and 
people.'* 

The  terminology  of  this  Gospel  overleaps  the  boundaries 
of  time.  We  read  of  eternal  life  and  eternal  death  and  it  is  eter- 
nal because  it  is  true.  It  comes  down  the  centuries  enriching 
everything  that  it  touches  and  it  is  as  fresh  as  the  morning 
sun.  It  grows  better  every  day  and  more  precious  as  the 
years  go  by.  It  began  in  the  Old  Testament  with  the  words, 
**In  the  beginning,"  and  ends  in  the  New  Testament  with 
the  word,  ** forever."  It  is  eternal  because  it  is  the  Gospel 
of  a  person  and  that  Person  is  eternal.  **He  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  forever."  It  is  not  belief  in  a  creed 
or  a  doctrine  or  a  book,  but  it  means  the  committal  of  one's 
whole  life  to  a  person  and  that  Person  is  God  who  was  in 
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Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.  Men  may  change. 
Doctrines  may  disappear  and  be  forgotten.  One  day  this  old 
world  will  go  out  forever.  But  He  will  abide  because  He  is 
God,  and  this  is  God's  Gospel. 

7.  It  is  free,  just  as  free  as  the  air  or  the  sunshine 
or  the  dew  or  the  morning  fresh  from  God's  hand  of  love. 
This  blessed  Gospel  comes  to  us  when  we  have  tried  and 
failed.  When  all  of  our  Pharisaical  doctrines  of  works  have 
been  tried,  when  we  have  been  beaten  by  the  tempter  and 
our  lives  are  all  broken  by  sin,  this  Gospel,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  comes  to  us  and  without  money  and  without  price 
binds  up  our  wounds,  carries  us  to  the  place  of  safety,  pays 
our  debts,  and  makes  provision  for  the  future.  When  we 
have  tried  every  scheme,  followed  every  trail,  exhausted 
every  means,  only  to  fail.  He  comes,  and  with  the  radiance 
of  heaven  upon  His  glorious  face,  with  the  winsomeness  of 
love  in  His  tender  voice,  with  no  reproach,  no  condemnation, 
but  with  infinite  yearning  He  says:  **I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." **Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"  And  the  soul  that  responds 
to  that  appeal  finds  the  message  true.  My  friends,  we  have 
the  Gospel  for  this  age.  It  only  remains  for  us  to  preach 
it  and  to  live  it,  and  the  world  will  be  saved. 
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[TI16  stadj  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Bense  emnprehended  in  the  purpose  of  this  magazine, 
of  neeevitj  includes  more  than  critical  and  expository  work  upon  the  sacred 
volume  itself.  Some  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  present  daj  condition  and 
SBTironment  of  the  church,  whose  authority  and  guide  the  Scriptures  are.  The 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  special  enterprises  and  perils  of  the  present  day  world  are 
to  be  weighed  by  those  who  would  present  the  Gospel  most  effectively  for  its 
salvation.  An  outstanding  factor  of  our  times  is  the  military  spirit  A  glimpse 
of  its  meaning  and  influence,  in  one  of  the  great  military  powers  across  the 
Atlantic,  is  given  here  as  they  impressed  themselves  upon  the  mind  of  a  witness 
who  contributes  this  vivid  picture,  but  who  prefers  his  name  omitted. — Editor.] 

The  simple  plot  of  this  paper  may  as  well  be  disclosed  at  the 
begimiing.  As  everyone  knows,  militarism  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  serious,  moral,  social,  and  economic  problems  of 
modem  Europe.  The  future  not  only  of  Europe  but  of  the 
world  in  all  time  to  come  depends  upon  the  solution  of 
this  central  and  fundamental  problem,  and  the  solution  seems 
as  far  away  as  ever.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  not  com- 
petent to  discuss  this  complex  question  in  any  general  or 
technical  way — he  can  do  no  more  than  record  certain 
impressions  received  during  a  summer  in  (Germany  in  the 
course  of  which  he  came  to  see  the  problem  in  a  new 
way.  This  may  not  be  new  to  others  or  really  worth 
recording,  but  to  state  a  direct  impression  and  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  it  is  the  serious  purpose  underlying  the 
description  which  is  herein  attempted. 

Twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  again  in  the  fall,  the 
German  Kaiser,  who  is  **Imperator''  of  the  Imperial  army, 
reviews  his  principal  regiments  on  the  Tempelhofer  Feld  in 
Berlin.  With  one  possible  exception,  this  is  probably 
the  greatest  military  spectacle  of  the  modem  world.  No 
one  who  has  witnessed  it  is  likely  to  forget  it.  **The  boast  of 
heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power,*'  could  scarcely  go  further  in 
its  appeal  to  eye  and  imagination.    In  order  to  understand 
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the  significance  of  this  parade,  the  reader  should  bear  in 
mind  certain  facts.  The  total  military  strength  of  Germany 
is  estimated  at  7,000,000  men.  This  includes  the  standing 
army,  the  reserves,  and  the  private  citizens  who  are  liable 
to  military  service  in  war  time.  The  standing  army  is 
divided  into  23  army  corps,  distributed  throughout  the 
Empire  and  along  the  frontiers.  There  are  633  battalions 
of  infantry,  510  squadrons  of  cavalry,  574  batteries  of  field 
and  horse  artillery,  40  battalions  of  foot  artillery,  29  bat- 
talions of  communication  troops,  23  train  battalions.  The 
army  in  all  ranks  is  estimated  at  615,000,  to  which  25,000 
are  to  be  added  during  the  present  year.  The  reserves  num- 
ber about  2,400,000.  There  are  25,000  active  officers  and 
about  84,000  under*  officers.  The  cavalry  is  divided  into 
cuirassiers,  dragoons,  lancers,  hussars,  and  mounted  rifles. 
The  infantry  consists  of  grenadiers,  fusileers,  chasseur  or 
rifle  battalions.     The  army  is  said  to  own  100,000  horses. 

These  are  dry  statistics,  and  yet  how  tremendously 
significant.  Every  male  German,  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five, 
is  liable  to  military  duty  without  excuse,  save  for  physical 
incapacity,  and  without  privilege  of  substitution.  He  is 
theoretically  under  compulsion  to  spend  two  years  in  the 
regular  army  and  seven  years  in  the  reserves.  This  period 
of  compulsory  service  is  looked  forward  to,  by  many  at 
least,  with  intense  dislike  and  dread.  Many  have  left  the 
country  to  avoid  it.  Whatever  disciplinary  advantages  may 
be  attached  to  it,  on  the  whole  it  seems  to  work  great 
detriment  and  to  involve  much  economic  waste.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  immense  burden  of  cost  involved  in  the 
military  budget  itself,  which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$250,000,000  a  year. 

The  Emperor  is  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  entire 
army  and  controls  either  by  direct  appointment  or  by  power 
of  veto  its  official  administration.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
in  connection  with  this  semi-annual  review  at  Berlin,  that  it 
involves  the  Kaiser,  the  royal  family,  the  chief  officers  of 
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the  army,  the  Royal  Guards  of  Berlin,  Potsdam,  and  Char- 
lottenbnrg,  and  principal  regiments  representing  all  depart- 
ments of  the  service.  This  is  the  framework  of  the 
**perfect-day-in-June'*  picture  which  is  being  sketched  for 
the  reader. 

The  Tempclhofer  Feld  is  a  broad,  level  common,  distin- 
guished by  having  a  single  tree  near  its  center  (the  famous 
**lone  poplar"),  extending  from  the  Kreutzberg  several 
miles  southward  to  the  village  of  Tempel-hof,  It  has  been 
used  for  military  purposes  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
but  during  the  present  year  passes  into  the  hands  of  build- 
ers and  sinks  into  obscurity.  The  tribunes  (what  an 
improvement  on  ** grandstands'*)  were  near  the  center  of 
the  field,  lengthwise,  directly  opposite  the  lone  poplar  which 
marks  the  Imperial  position  during  the  maneuvers.  We 
reached  our  positions  shortly  after  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  troops  were  already  arriving  and  the  vast 
field  was  dotted  with  rapidly  moving  bodies  of  men.  The 
distances  upon  the  field  in  every  direction  were  so  great 
that  the  more  remote  companies  were  distinguishable  only  en 
masse,  even  through  powerful  glasses,  but  the  entire  space 
was  none  too  great  for  the  marching  and  counter-marching 
of  the  37,000  men  who  were  in  line.  To  the  untrained  eye 
these  complex  movements  seemed  aimless  and  confused,  but 
order  was  rapidly  evolved  from  seeming  chaos,  and  in  an 
amazingly  short  space  of  time  the  troops  were  placed  in  a 
line  midway  between  the  poplar  and  the  tribunes,  the  com- 
panies in  compact  formation  and  at  regular  distances  from 
each  other.  The  long  straight  line  melted  into  mist  and 
dust  on  either  hand.  At  the  left  was  the  infantry  ending 
with  the  cadets,  so  far  away  as  to  be  indistinguishable 
except  by  their  size.  At  the  right,  and  stretching  farther 
away,  were  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  field-service  companies, 
including  both  automobile  and  aeroplane  squads. 

Thus  far  there  was  no  music,  except  the  rhythmic  throb 
of  thousands  of  marching  feet.     A  perceptible  pause  fol- 
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lowed  the  establishment  of  the  line.  Then  came  the  first 
positive  thrill  of  the  morning.  The  sharp  rattle  of  a  single 
snare  drum,  away  off  in  the  dim  distance  at  the  left,  broke 
the  silence,  then  another  and  another,  until  the  sound  swept 
the  whole  line  like  an  advancing  hailstorm.  The  Emperor 
had  arrived.  In  a  moment  the  thousands  occupying  the 
tribunes  were  on  their  feet  as  one,  and  stood  as  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with  the  members  of  the  royal  household, 
and  the  chief  officers  rode  slowly  down  the  long  line  of 
troops.  The  cheers  were  continuous  and  of  goodly  volume. 
Whatever  may  be  the  inner  feelings  of  individuals,  the 
outward  respect  paid  to  royalty  in  Germany  is  very 
impressive.  The  Kaiser  rode  along  the  entire  line, 
passed  behind  it,  far  at  our  left,  and  then  with  his  suite 
rode  at  a  rapid  gallop  to  a  position  near  the  poplar.  At 
once  the  marching  began.  The  troops  moved  simultaneously 
toward  the  right  in  the  column  already  passed  by  the 
Emperor  and  toward  the  left  from  the  lower  end  in  a  new 
line  which  passed  near  the  Emperor's  reviewing  station 
midway. 

During  all  this  movement  our  ability  to  see  in  detail 
was  conditioned  upon  the  use  of  the  glasses.  We  were  all 
eager  to  see  the  Kaiser  and  all,  sooner  or  later,  had  that 
privilege.  It  would  be  imsafe  to  attempt  a  minute  descrip- 
tion, but  the  upright,  soldierly  figure,  the  clear-cut  face,  with 
the  familiar  upturned  mustachios,  were  recognizable  from  the 
numerous  portraits  which  we  had  seen.  The  entire  body  of 
troops  marched  twice  by  the  Emperor  and  his  staff — ^the 
second  time  at  double-quick,  the  infantry  swinging  into  the 
goose-step  immediately  at  the  reviewing  station.  The 
Emperor  himself  and  other  members  of  the  royal  entourage 
left  their  stations  and  marched  for  some  distance  at  the 
head  of  their  own  regiments.  The  second  march  at  double- 
quick  was  particularly  fascinating,  as  was  the  maneuvering 
which  accompanied  it.  Each  company  has  its  own  band  of 
musicians.     At  a   given  place   on   the   march   toward   the 
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Kaiser  each  band  began  to  play  and  continued  to  do  bo 
until  it  reached  another  designated  point  near  the  Emperor. 
Then  a  group  of  officers  detached  themselves  from  the 
company,  swung  aside  and  took  station  at  the  right  or  left 
of  the  Emperor,  while,  simultaneously,  the  musicians  of  the 
same  company  turned  aside  into  a  line  formed  in  front  of 
the  reviewing  staff.  After  all  the  companies  had  gone  by 
the  musicians  marched  in  a  body,  playing  in  unison. 

The  officers  then  gathered  about  to  hear  the  Emperor's 
comments  on  the  performance  of  the  day.  If  the  reports 
which  reached  us  may  be  relied  upon,  the  remarks  this  time 
were  somewhat  caustic  Meanwhile  the  troops  counter- 
marched again  immediately  in  front  of  the  tribunes.  This 
was  our  opportunity  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  display. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  put  into  words  this  majestic 
spectacle.  An  orderly  statement  of  a  scene  so  vast  and 
complex  is  out  of  the  question.  One  carries  away  confused 
impressions,  which  are  yet  vivid  in  their  intensity,  of  the 
vast  crowds,  the  blaze  of  color,  the  marching  and  counter- 
marching columns  of  men,  of  trotting  and  galloping  horses, 
of  thundering  ordnance,  of  blaring  trumpets  and  rattling 
drums.  Certain  unrelated  and  perhaps  trivial  items  stand 
out  in  my  memory,  such  as  the  blinding  flash  of  June  sun- 
light on  thousands  of  bayonets  and  rifle  barrels  of  steel  and 
on  helmets  of  seeming  silver  and  gold;  the  tall  grenadiers 
with  their  historic  hats,  unchanged  since  the  days  of  the 
irascible  Frederick  William  I.,  lover  of  giants;  the  gallant- 
seeming  lancers  with  their  superb  horses,  and  their  lances 
always  at  the  same  angle  with  pennants  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  u.  s.  w. 

To  one  who  is  at  all  susceptible  to  the  appeal  of  the 
spectacular,  who  is  fond  of  military  splendor  and  loves  a 
uniform,  the  effect  of  such  a  sight  might  well  be  overpower- 
ing. We  could  easily  imagine  that  one  who  made  war  his 
trade  or  measured  national  strength  by  armaments  might  be 
and  probably  would  be  deeply  impressed  by  what  he  could 
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there  see.  The  writer  of  these  lines  must  confess  that  the 
spectacle  did  not  so  impress  him.  Not  for  one  moment^  even 
when  a  military  asroplane  hmnmed  its  way  overhead  and 
drew  every  eye  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  earth,  did 
he  lose  what  might  he  called  a  feeling  of  cold  aloofness.  As 
a  si>ectacle,  a  holiday  festival,  a  game  to  while  away  an 
idle  summer  day,  it  was  superb,  compelling.  But,  as  the 
serious  work  of  grown  men,  with  no  other  work  to  do,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  empires  on  earth,  with  their  Emperor  at 
their  head,  it  seemed  a  dream,  a  phantasmagoria,  an  utter 
contradiction  and  impossibility. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  modern  American  (at 
least,  the  one  who  is  behind  this  pen)  to  project  himself 
into  the  atmosphere  of  European  militarism  and  make  him- 
self at  home  there.  And  more  than  that,  the  knowledge  that 
the  troops  on  that  field  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  number  of  men  so  engaged  strikes  one  unpleasantly  and 
distinctly  brings  the  impression  not  of  strength  or  defence, 
but  of  peril  and  menace.  And  herein  lies  an  element  in  the 
problem  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  emphasized,  at  least 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  most  serious  factor  in  con- 
nection with  the  existence  of  standing  armies,  and  the  whole 
system  of  militarism  as  it  concerns  the  maintenance,  conduct, 
and  discipline  of  these  armies,  is  not  the  economic  waste  in 
men  and  money,  serious  as  this  undoubtedly  is.  When  one 
considers  how  much  it  costs  every  hard-working,  frugal 
German  to  keep  the  army,  one  is  not  surprised  at  the  growth 
of  Socialism  or  the  almost  fanatical  hatred  of  war  on  the  part 
of  Socialists,  but  rather  wonders  how  long  the  system  can 
endure.  But,  as  I  began  to  say,  far  more  important  than 
this  far-reaching  economic  question  is  the  fact  that  a  stand- 
ing army  implies  the  existence  of  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
a  body  of  men  separate  from  their  fellows,  in  organisation, 
in  occupation,  in  social,  economic,  and  moral  ideals  and  stand- 
ards of  thought  and  conduct.  The  primary  and  unchanging 
necessity  in  militarism  is  the  maintenance  of  the  esprit  de 
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corps  of  the  army.  Therefore  the  army,  especially  among 
the  officers,  must  have  and  does  have  its  own  etiquette,  its  own 
social  and  moral  code,  none  of  which  can  readily  be  squared 
with  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  .  Militarism  inevitably 
tends  to  develop  a  rigid,  arrogant,  and  often  unscrupulous 
caste.  The  feeling  of  superiority,  which  is  inevitable  in  an 
army  of  high  efficiency,  unchecked  save  by  the  pressure  of 
authority  within  the  order  itself,  is  extremely  dangerous. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  fine  men  among  the  officers  of  the 
German  army,  but  the  official  reputation  is  unsavory.  And,  be 
it  remarked,  one  could  scarcely  hope  to  frame  so  scathing  an 
indictment  of  these  officers  as  that  attributed  not  many 
months  ago  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  IL,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  German  army.  He  was  dealing  with  official  defects 
and  weaknesses,  but  one  could  read  between  the  lines  that 
army  conditions  had  produced  the  qualitiea  which  involved 
equally  moral  and  official  weakness. 

We  may  close  with  an  incident  of  last  year  which 
illustrates  the  constant  clash  between  army  standards  and 
civil  law.  A  certain  surgeon  in  the  army  was  challenged 
to  a  duel.  He  declined  it  on  the  ground  that  by  law  he  had 
been  cleared  of  all  wrongdoing  toward  his  challenger.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Emperor,  who  forced  the  sur- 
geon's retirement  from  the  army,  mitigated  by  permission  to 
resign,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  who  sets  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  officers  on  a  matter 
so  vital  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  army.  Accord- 
ing to  the  civil  law  of  Germany,  duelling  is  a  felony. 
According  to  the  military  code,  not  to  fight  a  duel,  even 
when  the  challenger  is  clearly  and  obviously  wrong,  is  a 
felony.  The  Emperor,  in  his  capacity  as  conmiander  of  the 
army,  contemns  the  civil  law  of  the  Empire.  Such  is 
militarism. 
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VIL    The  Study  of  the  Bible  by  Books 
By  Dr.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet 

In  the  primary  sense  a  book  is  a  given  number  of  leaves 
or  sheets  intended  for  vriting  and  bound  together  so  as  to 
form  one  whole.  The  word,  by  a  natural  extension  of 
meaning,  comes  to  designate  a  continuous  and  connected 
piece  of  writing  which  is  spread  upon  leaves  bound  together. 
By  another  natural  extension  of  meaning,  it  refers  to  a 
definite  section  of  writing,  which  has  a  principle  of  unity 
of  its  own,  as  well  as  a  connection  with  the  larger  writing 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  student  will  remember  that 
the  ^neid  is  divided  into  twelve  books  and  the  Odyssey 
into  twenty-four. 

The  books  of  the  Bible  are  separate  volumes  or  treatises, 
each  having  a  distinctive  character  of  its  own  and  an 
ascertainable  principle  of  internal  unity.  We  may  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  term  book  is  never  applied  to  a 
section  of  Scripture  except  on  the  basis  of  undeniable 
structural  unity,  even  though  it  may  consist  of  the  most 
diverse  and  contrasted  elements.  These  are,  at  least,  con- 
structively unified. 

The  Biblical  book,  therefore,  presents  itself  for  study 
not  merely  as  a  convenient  and  manageable  literary  unit; 
but,  since  it  incorporates  into  itself  and  raises  to  a  higher 
tmity  a  variety  of  elements,  each  one  of  which  gains  new 
significance  by  the  relationship,  it  possesses  the  charm  and 
interest  of  the  finished,  artistic  composition.  Of  this  fact, 
and  the  consequent  stimulus  to  the  mind  involved  in  it, 
unhappily  few  people  are  aware.  Study  of  the  Bible  by 
books  is  the  most  direct  and  attractive  pathway  to  its 
inner  and  secret  charm. 
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The  first  step  in  the  study  of  a  book  of  the  Bible,  as  in 
the  study  of  any  book,  is  to  discover  it.  One  can  find  it  by 
means  of  the  title,  but  really  to  discover  it  is  by  no  means 
the  easy  and  obvious  affair  it  may  seem  to  be.  The 
discovery  of  a  book  demands  such  an  awakened  reading  of 
it  as  leaves  a  distinct  and  permanent  impression  upon  the 
mind.  Every  book  has  a  body  of  characteristics  which  are 
peculiar  to  itself.  There  are  peculiarities  of  subject,  form, 
structure,  style,  viewpoint,  historical  outlook,  method,  and 
literary  atmosphere.  These  constitute  its  individuality. 
When  they  are  recognized  and  grasped  cleariy  the  book 
stands  by  itself,  alone  and  apart  from  all  others. 

It  is  evident  that  the  full  appreciation  of  these  elements 
must  be  the  outcome  of  prolonged  study,  but  there  are 
certain  salient  features  which  need  to  be  seized  upon  at 
once,  by  sympathetic  reading,  as  a  preliminary  to  closer 
study.  The  book  as  a  book,  a  distinct  literary  unit,  is  an 
immediate  seizure  of  the  mind  through  continuous  reading. 
This  ** book- view**  can  be  gained  by  no  other  process. 

One  may  make  a  detailed  study  of  a  book,  word  by 
word,  and  yet  never  grasp  it  as  a  distinct  whole  or  feel  the 
impact  of  its  power  in  such  a  concrete  way  as  to  get  and 
keep  an  individualized  impression  of  it.  This  seems  easy 
enough — ^but  it  is  really  something  of  a  task.  I  am  sure 
that  a  little  honest  self-examination  will  convince  us  that 
we  have  really  discovered  fewer  books  of  the  Bible  than 
we  imagine.  We  have,  perhaps,  discovered  and  individual- 
ized a  great  many  passages,  verses,  paragraphs,  or  chapters, 
but  have  we  so  conceptually  grasped  many  or  even  any 
books  t  At  this  point  let  the  reader  close  his  eyes  and 
attempt  mentally  to  visualize,  say,  the  Gospel  by  Mark. 
How  distinct  is  the  mental  photograph  of  this  book,  not  in 
matters  of  minute  detail  but  in  general  outline  and  color! 
What  distinguishes  it  from  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  or  Luke 
or  John?  What  do  you  recall  of  Mark's  style,  manner,  or 
method  of  looking  upon  Jesus  and  interpreting  His  life? 
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I  wish  to  place  the  most  deliberate  emphasis  upon  the 
fact  that  a  correct  general  impression  of  a  book,  which  will 
serve  as  a  framework  to  hold  together  and  keep  in  proper 
order  the  details  yielded  by  more  finished  study,  is  abso- 
lutely dependent  upon  the  book's  being  allowed  to  stamp 
itself  upon  the  mind  by  a  process  of  continuous  reading 
which  brings  its  separate  parts  together  in  a  single  impres- 
sion. The  writer  of  a  truly  creative  work  thinks  his  book 
as  a  whole,  and  its  expression  of  his  idea  is  in  the  con- 
junction and  climactic  interplay  of  its  parts.  It  is  a 
manifest  injustice  to  the  writer  and  his  book,  for  it  defeats 
his  purpose  and  belittles  the  work  of  his  hand,  to  study  it 
in  fragments. 

Two  tendencies  are  to  be  strenuously  resisted.  The  first 
one  is  to  postpone  general  impressions  to  the  last,  as  if  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  exhaustive  scientific  generalizations. 
This  is  to  mistake  entirely  the  nature  of  the  impression  to 
be  sought.  What  is  needed  is  the  antecedent  impression  of 
wholeness.  It  is  that  peculiar  apprehension  of  the  book 
received  in  the  very  process  of  gradual  approach  to  it  which 
no  subsequent  accumulation  of  detail  can  render  less  vivid. 
It  is,  so  to  say,  to  get  the  '*feeP'  of  the  book  as  it  moves 
out  to  meet  us  as  we  draw  near  to  it.  There  are  several 
degrees  of  acquaintance  with  any  object  of  study,  such  as 
a  book  or  painting  or  statue,  each  one  of  which  yields  its 
own  result  for  study.  There  is  the  glance  of  the  casual 
passerby,  which  indeed  misses  much  but  infallibly  catches 
something  which  the  close  student,  deeply  imbued  with  the 
subject  as  such,  cannot  get  There  is  the  comprehensive 
preliminary  survey  of  one  who  seeks  for  whole  impressions 
apart  from  details.  There  is,  finally,  the  diversified  impres- 
sion of  one  who  has  mastered  detail  in  relation  to  the 
whole. 

The  second  temptation  to  be  resisted  is  to  resort  to 
handbooks  or  manuals  of  introduction  for  the  facts  which 
go  to  make  up  a  general  impression.    These  facts  may  be 
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entirely  correct,  but  the  way  in  which  we  obtain  them  sub- 
stitutes a  course  of  reading  for  true  Bible  study  and  some- 
one else*s  impressions  for  our  own.  It  is  astonishing  and 
humiliating  how  many  of  our  most  sacred  opinions  are  taken 
at  second  hand  and  how  little  direct  and  personal  contact 
with  the  world  of  truth  we  ever  get.  Impressions,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  living  and  real,  should  be  our  own,  picked 
from  the  ground  with  our  own  hands.  One  could  wish  to 
stimulate  the  ** souvenir  hunting**  habit  in  the  Bible.  People 
visit  the  scene  of  an  historic  event  and  do  the  most  out- 
rageous things  in  the  way  of  pilfering  and  mutilation  of 
property  in  order  to  obtain  some  object  connected  with  the 
place  and  the  event  in  question.  But  souvenir  hunting  is 
the  expression  of  a  law  of  the  human  mind.  The  idea  is 
that  the  act  of  obtaining  the  relic  for  oneself  is  a  large  part 
of  its  value.  This  idea  also  obtains  in  study;  one  fact 
discovered  for  one's  self  is  worth  ten  mechanically  culled 
from  a  handbook.  A  book  which  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
a  substitute  for  direct  study  should  be  shunned  on  principle. 
The  use  of  such  helps  to  study  are  apt  to  destroy  the  power 
of  original  work.  Botany  and  geology  should  be  studied 
in  the  field,  chemistry  in  the  laboratory,  astronomy  in  the 
observatory.  The  Bible  itself  should  be  the  field,  the  labora- 
tory, the  observatory,  for  the  Bible  student. 

The  second  step  in  book  study  is  to  develop  or  correct 
first  impressions  by  systematic  cataloguing  and  analysis  of 
its  distinctive  features.  Books  vary  greatly  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  characteristic  features,  as  well  as  in  the 
grouping  of  them,  but  close  observation  will  soon  yield 
results  in  the  recognition  of  words,  sentences,  order  of 
narrative  or  discussion  which  are  characteristic  and  hence 
definitive. 

It  may  be  well  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact, 
which  is  of  primary  importance,  that  the  Bible  is  the  world's 
book,  partly  for  the  reason  that  it  binds  into  one  volume 
woAs  of  different  men,   living  in  different   ages,   dealing 
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with  different  subjects  and  in  a  different  way.  These  differ- 
ences are  incorporated  and  presented  in  the  various  books. 
The  natural  method,  therefore,  of  possessing  oneself 
of  this  wealth  of  variety  is  by  book  study — ^letting  each  book 
tell  its  own  story  in  its  own  way.  We  are  certainly  losers 
by  the  overprevalence  of  the  habit  of  promiscuous  quota- 
tions on  topical  lines  in  which  the  individuality  of  authors 
and  variations  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  and  expressing 
ideas  are  blurred.  The  Bible  ceases  to  be  a  literature  and 
becomes  a  catena  of  quotations.  As  an  experiment  let  the 
reader  undertake  a  careful  comparative  study  of  the  three 
accounts  of  the  Caesarea  Philippi  episode  as  given  in  Mark 
vra.27— IX.1,  Matthew  xvi.13.28,  Luke  ix.18-27.  Let  him 
read  Mark's  account  first,  making  careful  note  (1)  of  the 
context  involving  marks  of  time,  place,  and  occasion;  (2)  the 
wording  of  speeches;  (3)  the  apparent  motive  and  purpose 
of  the  narrative;  (4)  the  distribution  of  emphasis;  (5)  the 
narrative  style.  Then,  on  the  basis  of  careful  observation 
of  Mark,  let  him  read  Matthew  and  Luke  and  note  clearly 
and  definitely  in  detail  the  divergencies.  One  who  has  never 
pursued  this  method  will  be  surprised  to  know  how  much 
keener  his  interest  in  the  narrative  will  be,  how  many 
fascinating  questions  and  illuminating  suggestions  will  leap 
out  of  hiding  places  in  a  text  to  which  his  mind  has  become 
dull  through  the  familiarity  of  routine  reading.  What  is 
true  of  a  limited  section,  like  the  one  here  selected,  is  also 
the  case  with  any  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  Bible. 
Instead  of  reading  a  life  of  Christ  based  upon  an  attempt 
more  or  less  systematic  to  minimize  variations  in  the 
accounts  let  the  reader  study  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  until 
the  portrait  of  Jesus  and  the  narrative  of  His  life  as 
Matthew  beheld  and  interpreted  them  stand  out  clearly  in 
his  mind.  Then  let  him  go  through  the  same  process  with 
each  of  the  four  Gospels  before  attempting  any  combination 
into  one  continuous  narrative.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  that 
the  Bible  will  never  again  be  the  same  to  one  who  studies 
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in  this  way  even  one  book.  It  will  not  only  rescue  from 
oblivion  that  one  book — ^it  will  send  him  out  with  the  zest 
of  a  discoverer  for  further  experiences  of  the  same  sort. 

The  third  step  in  book  study  is  to  discover  the  organiz- 
ing principle  which  gives  the  book  its  unity.  This  opens 
an  important  field  of  discussion,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
widely  different  modes  of  unity.  Take  three  books,  almost 
at  random,  like  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans 
—each  is  a  book,  each  in  a  real  sense  is  a  unity,  but  each  is 
organized  upon  a  totally  different  internal  principle.  No 
observant  reader  could  pass  from  the  book  of  Psalms  to 
the  book  of  Proverbs  without  recognizing  that  he  has  come 
into  a  new  literary  and  spiritual  continent.  Moreover,  no 
observant  reader  could  possibly  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
the  book  of  Proverbs  is  one  book,  characteristically  different 
from  all  others  in  the  Bible;  and  yet  it  consists,  except  in  a 
few  instances  when  there  are  connected  discourses,  of  brief 
and  unrelated  aphorisms.  Professor  Moulton  calls  Proverbs 
a  ''miscellany  of  wisdom  in  five  books'^  (see  Introduction 
to  Proverbs  in  Modem  Beader*s  Bible,  pp.  ix,  f).  This  is  a 
clear  and  satisfactory  description,  at  once  broad  and 
definitive. 

We  have  already  recognized  the  fact  that  our  modem 
division  into  chapters  and  verses  does  not  belong  to  the 
true  organic  structure  and  often  is  destructive  of  it.  Chapter 
division,  which  neglects  paragraph  structure,  and  verse 
division  in  continuous  prose  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
interpretation,  impossible  and  absurd.  It  is  well  to  remind 
ourselves,  at  the  same  time,  that  our  modern  division  and 
arrangement  of  books  is  by  no  means  final  or  absolute.  The 
Hebrew  canon  consisted  of  twenty-four  books  where  we  have 
thirty-nine.  This  is  a  hint  that  there  are  larger  unities 
binding  different  portions  of  the  Bible  together  than  is 
recognized  in  our  book  division.  The  two  books  of  Samuel, 
of  Kings,  and  of  Chronicles  are  in  each  instance  to  be  con- 
sidered single  works.    Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ought  not  to  be 
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separated  in  thought  or  in  study.  The  group  of  books  which 
we  call  the  Minor  Prophets  was  known  among  the 
Hebrews  as  the  Book  of  the  Twelve.  These  little  books 
gravitated  together  before  the  formation  of  the  canon  and 
have  been  inseparably  united  ever  since.  One  might  well 
ask:  *'What  is  the  internal  principle  of  unity,  in  this  case, 
where  there  are  differences  of  date,  authorship,  and  sub- 
jects The  answer  to  the  question  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  the  following  quotation  from  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
(quoted  by  George  Adam  Smith) : 

And  of  the  Twelve  Prophets  may  the  bones 

Flourish  again  from  their  place, 

For  they  comforted  Jacob 

And  redeemed  them  by  the  assnrance  of  hope. 

We  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  for  the  utmost  diversity 
in  the  matter  of  organization  around  a  center  of  unity  in  the 
various  books,  but  in  every  instance  such  a  principle  may 
confidently  be  sought.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  search 
for  this  constructive  principle  or  center  of  unity,  for  when 
it  is  once  found  every  portion  of  the  book  falls  into  place 
and  gains  new  meaning  in  relationship  to  the  whole  move- 
ment of  thought.  The  student  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  unity  is  usually,  with  greater  or  less 
explicitness,  given  in  the  book  itself,  e.  g.,  Isaiah  vi.3 ,  Amos 
1.2,  Job  1.9,  John  xx.31,  etc. 

The  fourth  step  in  the  study  of  a  book  is  to  distin- 
guish the  subordinate  items  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  cen- 
tral purpose  and  organizing  idea.  In  other  words,  to  rebuild 
the  book  with  explicit  reference  of  each  part  to  the  central 
idea.  As  a  literary  product  the  internal  structure  is  more 
or  less  concealed.  It  is,  at  once,  one  of  the  highest  functions 
of  literary  appreciation  and  one  of  the  necessary  steps 
toward  the  freedom  of  assimilation  of  a  writer's  thought,  to 
lay  bare  and  exposed  its  inner  structure  which,  as  a  matter 
of  artistic  technique,  he  is  careful  to  conceal.     To  take  an 
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example  outside  the  Bible,  how  many  lovers  of  Teimj^son's 
In  Memoriam  would  be  prepared  to  state  offhand  why 
canto  cvi.  follows  cv.  or  cv.,  civ.t  There  is  a  reason 
and  one  can  neither  understand  the  poem  nor  appreciate  it 
fully  who  has  not  thought  it  through. 

The  process  of  tracing  out  the  construction  of  a  book 
on  the  basis  of  a  recognized  principle  of  unity  may  perhaps 
be  best  seen  in  its  actual  application  to  a  book. 

In  chapter  20  and  verse  31  of  the  Gospel  of  John  the 
writer  states  the  motive  of  his  writing,  which  is  seen  to  be 
the  organizing  principle  of  the  entire  book.  A  single, 
definite  proposition  undergirds  and  holds  together  the  struc- 
ture as  a  whole  and  in  all  its  parts. 

But  how  are  the  parts  related  to  the  whole  in  the  actual 
realization  of  unity  in  the  diversity  of  a  rich  and  complex 
literary  workT  Look  again  at  xx.31:  '*  These  are  written 
that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name.*' 

It  is  evident  that  this  statement  involves  far  more  than 
an  abstract  Christological  thesis.  Most  of  us  have  read  the 
sentence  as  if  it  stopped  at  the  semicolon.  But,  if  the 
writer  holds  that  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  will  issue  in 
**life*'  it  is  clear  that  the  possession  of  life-giving  power 
by  Jesus  is  a  part  of  his  theme  (see  Clark:  The  Christ  from 
Without  and  Within,  Ch.  11.).  The  fact  that  the  Gospel 
was  written  with  a  view  to  persuasion,  and  that  he  looks 
to  the  results  of  its  acceptance  as  an  element  in  the  testing 
of  its  truthfulness,  takes  the  Gospel  out  of  the  class  of  mere 
treatises  on  a  given  subject. 

Here  then  (in  xx.31)  are  the  threads  that  are  interwoven 
in  the  Gospel. 

A.  The  person  and  career  of  Jesus — ^the  historical  and 
biographical  narrative — basis  of  the  work.  It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  this  historical  narrative  underlies  the  entire 
Gospel.    John  uses  the  narrative  name  Jesus  without  quali- 
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fication  or  accompaniment  248  times,  an  average  of  once  in 
less  than  four  verses. 

B.  A  doctrinal  interpretation  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  and 
Son  of  God. 

C.  The  presentation  of  Jesus  so  interpreted  as  the 
object  of  faith  and  the  giver  of  life  through  faith. 

As  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  this  identification  of 
XX.31  as  the  key  of  the  edifice,  let  us  turn  to  the  introductory 
passage  of  the  Gospel  (1.I-I8).  Here  at  once,  in  spite  of  the 
abstract  and  philosophical  form  in  which  it  is  cast,  the  inter- 
weaving of  the  threads  already  discovered  in  xx.31  appears. 
The  historical  note  is  struck  clearly  and  strongly  in  verse  14 
which  is  the  center  of  the  passage.  It  appears  previously 
in  verse  11  and  subsequently  in  verse  17  where  the  Word, 
spoken  of  at  the  beginning  as  eternal,  personal,  and  Divine 
(verse  1)  and  in  verse  14  as  having  become  flesh,  is  identi- 
fied with  the  historic  Jesus,  who  is  more  specifically  pointed 
out  as  having  been  testified  to  by  John  the  Baptist,  and 
rejected  by  those  who  were  peculiarly  His  own.  Whatever 
else  may  be  said  of  the  introductory  section,  the  warp  of  it 
is  the  historical  career  of  Jesus. 

Next,  we  become  aware  of  the  doctrinal  interpretation 
of  Jesus  as,  in  His  mission,  the  Christ;  and,  in  His  person, 
the  Son  of  God.  So  far  as  this  element  is  concerned,  we 
might  say  that  the  prologue  is  the  expansion  of  xx.31  or  that 
the  latter  is  a  condensation  of  the  former.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  doctrinal  interpretation  is  asserted,  not 
proved,  and  we  have  no  clue  yet  as  to  how  the  proof,  which 
it  is  the  author  ^s  declared  intention  to  present,  is  actually 
carried  out.  But  notice  how  the  third  thread  appears  in 
the  prologue.  In  verse  4  it  is  asserted  that  the  Word  is  life 
to  the  world  and  light  to  men ;  that  is,  that  in  the  Word  man 
has  the  privilege  of  conscious  communion  with  the  infinite 
source  of  life.  In  verse  11  it  is  said  that  they  who  were 
peculiarly  His  own  received  Him  not,  and  in  verse  12  it  is 
asserted  that  to  those  who  did  receive  Him  He  gave  the 
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right  to  become  children  of  God,  who  thus  become  the 
Divinely  begotten  subjects  of  a  new  life. 

In  other  words,  we  may  summarize  these  three  aspects 
of  the  prologue  thus:  The  Person,  the  Historic  Manifesta- 
tion, the  Bejection  by  unbelief,  and  Acceptance  by  faith  of 
the  Giver  of  Life.  In  verses  6,  7,  and  15  John  Baptist's 
independent  testimony  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  faith  and 
in  verses  14  (the  parenthesis),  16,  and  17,  the  actual 
experience  of  the  disciples  of  the  life-giving  power  of  the 
Logos  and  Son  from  whose  fulness  they  all  received  grace 
upon  grace,  as  they  actually  beheld  the  unveiling  of  His 
character,  is  also  offered  in  evidence.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  entire  prologue,  like  xx.31,  is  woven  of  historical 
narrative,  doctrinal  interpretation,  and  logically  constructed 
argument  for  the  unique  place  and  authority  given  to  Jesus 
because  of  His  career  and  doctrinal  significance. 

To  show  how  truly  the  key  expression  of  the  Gospel 
has  guided  us  to  the  meaning  of  the  book  as  a  whole,  even 
before  we  come  to  the  main  body  of  it,  we  have  only  to 
examine  any  careful  analysis  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  independent  comparison  I  append  an  outline  taken 
from  a  work  which  does  not  attempt  any  schematic  treat- 
ment of  the  prologue.  It  was  prepared  by  Bev.  A.  Halliday 
Douglas,  M.  A.,  of  Huntley,  and  appears  in  the  volume  on 
John,  by  the  late  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  in  the  Expositor's 
Bible  series. 

The  Prologue  or  Introduction,  chapter  1.I-I8. 

Part  J.  The  Manifestation  of  Christ's  Glory  in  Life 
and  Power,  chapter  i.l9 — ^xn.36. 

1.  Christ's  Announcement  of  Himself  and  the  Begin- 
ning of  Faith  and  Unbelief,  chapter  i.l9 — ^iv. 

2.  The  Period  of  Conflict,  chapter  v. — xn.36. 

The  Evangelist's  Pause  for  Beflection,  and  Beview  of 
Christ's  Teaching,  chapter  xn.36-50. 
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Part  n.  The  Manifestation  of  Christ's  Glory  in  Suffer- 
ing and  Death,  chapters  13-20. 

1.  Moral  Victory  in  Suffering: 

a.  In  Anticipation,  chapters  13-17  (faith  finally 
settled  in  the  disciples,  and  unbelief  cast  out 
from  among  them). 

b.  In  the  Actual  Struggle,  chapters  18,  19  (unbelief 
apparently  victorious,  faith  scarcely  saved). 

2.  Actual  Victory  over  Death,  chapter  20  (faith  proved 
right,  and  unbelief  condemned). 

The  Epilogue  or  Appendix,  chapter  21. 

One  may  also  go  beneath  a  general  plan  like  this  and 
find  the  same  unity  between  the  prologue  and  the  rest  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  common  relationship  of  all  the  parts  to 
XX.31.  The  manifestation  of  Christ's  glory  culminates,  first, 
in  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  (chapter  11) ;  and,  second,  in 
His  own  resurrection  (chapter  20). 
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SAMUEL   RUTHERFOBD's   LETTERS 
By  Rev.  Jambs  Mudge,  D.  D. 

Still  another  Britisher  of  the  stirring  seventeenth  century 
comes  into  our  roll  of  spiritual  worthies.  This  time  he  is 
from  North  Britain,  and  starts  in  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  century,  having  been  bom,  son  of  a  respectable  farmer, 
in  Roxburgshire,  about  the  year  1600.  He  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  at  Edinburgh  in  1621,  and  soon  after  was 
appointed  professor  of  humanity  in  the  college  there.  A 
large  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  teaching,  for  he  was  made 
professor  of  divinity  in  New  College,  St.  Andrew's,  in  1639, 
and,  either  as  professor,  principal,  or  rector,  remained  at 
this  post  till  his  death  in  1661.  Four  years  of  this  time, 
1643-47,  were  taken  up  in  attendance  on  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  London,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Scot- 
land. He  was  very  active  in  the  deliberations  there  and  is 
thought  to  have  had  a  principal  hand  in  drawing  up  the 
Shorter  Catechism. 

For  nine  years,  1627-36,  he  was  pastor  at  Anwoth, 
near  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Scotland.  His 
flock  was  a  rural  one,  much  scattered  over  the  hills,  but  he 
cared  for  them  with  the  utmost  diligence,  bearing  them 
heavily  on  his  heart.  Men  said  of  him:  ''He  is  always 
praying,  always  preaching,  always  visiting  the  sick,  always 
catechising,  always  reading  and  studying.  *'  He  was  known 
to  fall  asleep  at  night  speaking  of  Christ,  and  even  to  speak 
of  Him  in  his  sleep.  His  preaching  arrested  deep  attention, 
and  many  came  from  great  distances  to  hear  him;  but  the 
parish  does  not  seem  to  have  yielded  much  fruit,  although 
he  yearned   most   tenderly  over  the  unsaved.     After   two 
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years  he  writes:  **I  would  be  glad  of  one  soul  to  be  a  joy 
and  crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  Christ."  We  hear  him 
say  also:  ''I  would  lay  my  dearest  joys  in  the  gap  between 
you  and  eternal  destruction/^  '*My  witness  is  in  heaven, 
your  heaven  would  be  two  heavens  to  me  and  your  salvation 
two  salvations."  '* Woods,  trees,  meadows,  and  hills  are 
my  witness  that  I  drew  on  a  fair  match  betwixt  Christ 
and  Anwoth." 

He  had  many  aflBictions  there — a  fever  which  laid  him 
aside  for  thirteen  weeks,  the  death  of  his  wife  and  of  his 
two  children.  Later  he  lost  six  other  children  by  a  second 
wife,  only  one  surviving  him.  In  1636  he  was  called  before 
the  High  Commission  Court  because  of  non-conformity  to 
the  Acts  of  Episcopacy  which  were  being  forced  upon  Scot- 
land, and  because  of  an  elaborate  theological  work  in  Latin 
against  the  Arminians.  This  work  made  him  a  great  name 
among  the  Calvinists,  especially  in  Holland,  whence  came 
two  urgent  invitations  to  accept  chairs  of  divinity  at  the 
universities  of  Hardewyrk  and  Utrecht.  The  Court  deprived 
him  of  his  ministerial  office  and  banished  him  to  Aberdeen, 
the  capital  of  the  North,  and  a  stronghold  of  Episcopacy 
and  Arminianism.  His  separation  from  his  beloved  flock 
at  Anwoth  he  accounted  a  very  sore  trouble  indeed.  But 
grace  so  abounded  that  he  was  able  still  to  rejoice,  and  to 
date  his  letters  **from  Christ ^s  palace  in  Aberdeen."  His 
banishment,  however,  lasted  for  only  eighteen  months.  In 
1638,  the  Covenant  having  again  triumphed  in  the  land,  he 
hastened  back  to  Anwoth.  But  in  the  following  year  he 
was  constrained  by  the  opinion  of  his  brethren,  who  coveted 
his  great  abilities  for  a  larger  sphere,  to  accept  the  chair 
of  divinity  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

Had  not  disease  cut  his  days  short,  March  20,  1661,  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  the  headsman's  axe  would  have 
done  so.  For  one  of  his  works,  called  Lex  Rex,  written  in 
defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  was,  in  1660,  arraigned 
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by  the  government.  Its  spirit  of  fearless  freedom  was  so 
intolerable  to  the  rulers  that  they  burnt  it,  first  at  Edinburgh 
by  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  and  then  under  the  windows 
of  its  author  *s  college  at  St.  Andrew  ^s.  He  was  next 
deposed  from  all  his  offices  and  cited  to  answer  at  the  next 
Parliament  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  But  the  summons 
was  too  late.  He  was  on  his  deathbed,  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  oppressors.  His  reply  to  their  message  was: 
'*I  behove  to  answer  my  first  simmions  (before  the  Great 
King),  and  ere  your  day  arrive  I  will  be  where  few  kings 
and  great  folks  come.'^  His  departure  was  full  of  triumph. 
Some  of  his  expressions  were:  ''I  shall  sleep  in  Christ, 
and  when  I  awake  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  His  likeness." 
"0  for  arms  to  embrace  Him!  0  for  a  well-tuned  harp!" 
*'I  hear  Him  saying:  Come  up  hither.''  His  last  words 
were:     ** Glory,  glory  dwelleth  in  ImmanuaPs  land!" 

He  wrote  many  books,  but  is  chiefly  remembered  to-day 
for  his  Letters,  first  published  in  1664.  The  unabridged 
edition  has  352,  of  which  220  were  written  from  Aberdeen, 
when  he  was  kept  from  other  employment,  so  that  they  take 
their  place  with  St.  Paul's  letters.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
other  famous  prison  literature.  The  different  correspond- 
ents were  about  160  in  number,  among  them  many  lords 
and  ladies,  as  well  as  very  plain  common  people  of  a  higher 
nobility  than  earth  confers.  The  letters  range  in  their  dates 
from  1628  to  1661  and  were  collected  by  one  who  Went  to 
the  Assembly  with  him  as  his  secretary.  They  have  been 
translated  into  several  languages  and  are  greatly  prized 
by  such  as  seek  to  grow  in  goodness.  Says  Richard  Cecil: 
''Rutherford  is  one  of  my  classics.  He  is  a  real  original. 
Were  truth  the  beam,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Homer  and 
Virgil  and  Horace,  and  all  that  the  world  has  agreed  to 
idolize  were  weighed  against  that  book  they  would  be  lighter 
than  vanity."  Richard  Baxter  said:  ''Hold  off  the  Bible, 
such  a  book  the  world  never  saw. ' '  While  most  of  the  matter  is 
necessarily    of   only   local   interest   or   somewhat   common- 
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place,  some  of  the  sentences  are  very  striking  and  live  long 
in  the  reader's  mind.  They  show,  as  do  the  other  books  we 
have  exploited  in  this  series,  that  learning  and  vital  godli- 
ness can  very  well  go  hand  in  hand.  They  do  credit  both  to 
his  head  and  heart.  They  especially  demonstrate,  as  the 
epitaph  on  his  tombstone  says,  that  he  was  '*  acquainted 
with  ImmanuePs  love.'*  All  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus, 
especially  perhaps  those  who  have  had  to  do  so  through 
much  aflBiction,  will  prize  the  burning  sentences  that  fell 
from  his  pen,  the  ardent  sentiments,  couched  often  in  quaint, 
poetical  figures  of  speech,  and  will  find  their  own  zeal 
quickened  or  rebuked  by  his.  The  following  samples  might 
be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  but  they  will  suffice  to  show 
the  peculiar  style  of  the  author  and  his  fervency  of  spirit: 

"Build  your  nest  upon  no  tree  here;  for  you  see  God 
hath  sold  the  forest  to  death,  and  every  tree  whereon  we 
would  rest  is  ready  to  be  cut  down,  to  the  end  that  we  might 
flee  and  mount  up,  and  build  upon  the  Rock,  and  dwell  in 
the  holes  of  the  Rock.'* 

*'Your  body  is  the  dwelling  house  of  the  Spirit:  and, 
therefore,  for  the  love  ye  carry  to  the  sweet  Guest,  give  a 
due  regard  to  His  house  of  clay.'* 

"I  hope  to  live  by  faith,  and  swim  without  a  mass  or 
bundle  of  joyful  sense  under  my  chin;  at  least  to  venture 
albeit  I  should  be  ducked. '^ 

"Ye  live  not  upon  men's  opinion;  gold  may  be  gold 
and  have  the  king's  stamp  upon  it  when  it  is  trampled  upon 
by  men.  Happy  are  ye  if,  when  the  world  trampleth  upon 
you  in  your  credit  and  good  name,  yet  ye  are  the  Lord's 
gold,  stamped  with  the  King  of  heaven's  image,  and  sealed 
by  His  Spirit  unto  the  day  of  your  redemption." 

"It  is  possible  that  the  success  answer  not  your  desire 
in  this  worthy  cause;  w;hat  then?  Duties  are  ours,  but 
events  are  the  Lord's." 

"I  have  been  much  self -accused  for  not  referring  all 
to  God  as  the  last  end;  that  I  do  not  eat,  drink,  sleep. 
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think,  speak,  and  journey  for  God;  that  practice  was  so 
short  and  narrow,  and  light  so  long  and  broad.  ^' 

**I  have  benefited  by  riding  alone  a  long  journey,  in 
giving  that  time  to  prayer;  by  praying  for  others;  for  by 
making  an  errand  to  God  for  them  I  have  gotten  something 
for  myself/* 

**Men  would  fain  have  Christ  good  cheap,  but  the 
market  will  not  come  down.'* 

**  There  is  as  much  need  to  watch  over  grace  as  to 
watch  over  sin;  full  men  will  soon  sleep,  and  sooner  than 
hungry  men.** 

*' Beware  of  yourself;  yourself  is  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  than  I  or  any  without  you.** 

*'My  faith  hath  no  bed  to  sleep  upon  but  omnipotency.** 

*'0,  how  heavenly  a  thing  it  is  to  be  dead  and  dumb 
and  deaf  to  this  world  *s  sweet  music  I** 

"It  is  easy  for  God  to  make  a  fool  of  the  devil,  the 
father  of  all  fools.** 

"Verily  I  was  a  child  before;  all  bygones  are  but 
bairns*  play.  I  would  I  could  begin  to  be  a  Christian  in 
sad  earnest.** 

The  Prbciousness  of  Christ 
"0  black  sun  and  moon,  but  0  fair  Lord  Jesus  I    0  black 
flowers  and  black  lilies  and  roses,  but  0  fair,  fair,  ever  fair 
Lord  Jesus!    0  all  fair  things  black  and  deformed,  without 
beauty  when  ye  are  beside  tliat  fairest  Lord  Jesus  I'* 

"How  little  of  the  sea  can  a  child  carry  in  his  hand;  as 
little  am  I  able  to  take  away  of  my  great  sea,  my  boundless 
and  running-over  Jesus.** 

"How  sweet  is  the  wind  that  bloweth  out  of  the  quarter 
where  Christ  is.  Every  day  we  may  see  some  new  thing  in 
Christ;  His  love  hath  neither  brim  nor  bottom.  0  that  I 
had  help  to  praise  Him!  He  knoweth  that  if  my  suffering 
glorify  His  name  and  encourage  others  to  stand  fast  for 
the  honor  of  our  supreme  lawgiver  Christ,  my  wages  then 
are  paid  to  the  full.** 
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'I  am  sure  that  the  saints  at  their  best  are  but 
strangers  to  the  weight  and  worth  of  the  incomparable 
sweetness  of  Christ.  He  is  so  new,  so  fresh  in  exoellency, 
every  day  so  new  to  those  that  search  more  and  more  in 
Him,  as  if  heaven  conld  furnish  us  as  many  new  Christs 
(if  I  may  so  speak)  as  there  are  days  betwixt  Him  and  us, 
and  yet  He  is  one  and  the  same.  0  we  love  an  unknown  love 
when  we  love  Christ !'* 

^^I  think  better  of  Christ  than  ever  I  did;  my  thoughts 
of  His  love  grow  and  swell  on  me.  I  never  to  any  wrote 
of  Him  so  much  as  I  have  felt.  I  give  over  the  weighing  of 
Him;  heaven  would  not  be  the  beam  of  a  balance  to  weigh 
Him  in.'' 

''Let  heaven  and  earth  be  consolidated  into  massy  and 
pure  gold,  it  will  not  weigh  the  thousandth  part  of  Christ's 
love  to  a  soul,  even  to  me,  a  poor  prisoner.  0  that  is  a 
massy  and  marvelous  love!" 

''However  matters  go,  it  is  our  happiness  to  win  new 
ground  daily  in  Christ's  love,  and  to  purchase  a  new  piece 
of  it  daily,  and  to  add  conquest  to  conquest,  till  our  Lord 
Jesus  and  we  be  so  near  each  other  that  Satan  shall  not 
draw  a  straw  or  a  thread  betwixt  us." 

"Sure  I  am  that  Christ  is  the  far  best  half  of  heaven; 
yea  is  all  heaven,  and  more  than  all  heaven.  And  my  testimony 
of  Him  is  that  ten  lives  of  black  sorrow,  ten  deaths,  ten 
hells  of  pain,  ten  furnaces  of  brimstone  and  all  exquisite 
torments,  were  all  too  little  for  Christ,  if  our  sufferings 
could  be  a  hire  to  buy  Him.  0  highest,  0  fairest,  0  dearest 
Lord  Jesus,  take  thine  own!" 

"I  thought  not  the  hundredth  part  of  Christ  long  since 
that  I  do  now;  though,  alas!  my  thoughts  are  still  infinitely 
below  His  worth." 

.  "I  will  be  content  of  no  pawn  of  heaven  but  Christ 
Himself;  for  Christ  possessed  by  faith  here  is  young  heaven 
and  glory  in  the  bud." 
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'^If  comparison  were  made  betwixt  Christ  and  heaven, 
I  would  sell  heaven  with  my  blessing  to  buy  Christ  O  that 
I  could  raise  the  market  for  Christ,  and  heighten  the 
market  a  pound  for  a  penny  and  cry  up  Christ  in  men's 
estimation  ten  thousand  talents  more  than  men  think  of  Him." 

**  Welcome,  welcome  Jesus  what  way  soever  Thou 
comest,  if  we  can  get  a  sight  of  Thee.  And  sure  I  am  that 
it  is  better  to  be  sick  providing  Christ  come  to  the  bedside 
and  draw  by  the  curtains  and  say:  *  Courage!  I  am  thy 
salvation!'  than  to  enjoy  health,  being  lusty  and  strong, 
and  never  to  be  visited  of  God." 

**I  think  that  my  love  to  Christ  hath  feet  in  abundance 
and  runneth  swiftly  to  be  at  Him,  but  it  wanteth  hands  and 
fingers  to  apprehend  Him.  I  think  that  I  would  give  Christ 
every  morning  my  blessing  to  have  as  much  faith  as  I  have 
love  and  hunger;  at  least  I  miss  faith  more  than  love  or 
hunger." 

**How  little  study  we  God!  how  rarely  read  we  God! 
or  are  versed  in  the  lively  apprehension  of  that  great 
unknown  All  in  All,  the  glorious  Godhead,  and  the  Godhead 
revealed  in  Christ!" 

**0  to  be  dead  to  all  things  that  are  below  Christ,  were 
it  even  a  created  heaven  and  created  grace!  Holiness  is 
not  Christ,  nor  are  the  blossoms  and  flowers  of  the  tree  of 
life  the  tree  itself." 

**0  that  every  hair  of  my  body,  and  every  member  and 
every  bone  of  my  body,  were  a  man  to  witness  a  fair  con- 
fession for  Him!    I  should  think  all  too  little  for  Him." 

**Swim  through  your  temptations  and  troubles  to  be  at 
that  lovely,  amiable  person,  Jesus,  to  whom  your  soul  is 
dear.  In  your  temptations  run  to  the  promises ;  they  be  our 
Lord's  branches  hanging  over  the  water  that  our  Lord's 
poor  half -drowned  children  may  take  a  grip  of  them;  if  you 
let  that  grip  go,  you  will  go  to  the  bottom." 

''0  that  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  were 
paper,  and  the  sea  ink,  and  the  multitude  of  mountains  pens 
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of  brass,  and  I  able  to  write  that  paper  within  and  without 
full  of  the  praises  of  my  fairest,  my  dearest,  my  loveliest, 
my  sweetest,  my  matchless,  and  my  most  peerless  and 
marvelous  well-beloved  !'* 

Glorying  in  the  Cboss 

*' Welcome,  welcome,  sweet,  sweet  cross  of  Christ  1  I  verily 
think  that  the  chains  of  my  Lord  Jesus  are  all  overlaid 
with  pure  gold,  and  that  His  cross  is  perfumed,  and  that 
it  smelleth  of  Christ.'* 

**It  is  but  our  soft  flesh  that  hath  raised  a  slander  on 
the  cross  of  Christ.  I  see  now  the  white  side  of  it;  ray 
Lord's  chains  are  all  overgilded.'' 

**I  think  love  hath  broad  shoulders  and  will  bear  many 
things,  and  yet  neither  faint  nor  sweat  nor  fall  under  the 
burden." 

**I  desire  not  to  go  on  the  lee  side  or  sunny  side  of 
religion,  to  put  truth  betwixt  me  and  a  storm.  My  Saviour 
did  not  so  for  me,  who  in  His  suffering  took  the  windy  side 
of  the  hill." 

Gain  from  Loss 

**Mine  enemies,  mine  enemies  have  made  me  blessed.  They 
have  sent  me  to  the  Bridegroom's  chamber.  Love  is  His 
banner  over  me.  I  have  a  king's  life.  This  is  my  palace, 
not  my  prison,  the  garden  and  orchard  of  my  delights.  My 
chains  are  gold.  Sweet,  sweet  is  the  cross  of  my  Lord;  it 
is  all  overgilded  and  perfumed." 

**It  is  no  dumb  providence  but  a  speaking  one,  whereby 
our  Lord  speaketh  His  mind  to  you,  though  for  the  present 
ye  do  not  well  understand  what  He  saith." 

**  Losses,  disappointments,  ill  tongues,  loss  of  friends, 
houses,  country,  are  God's  workmen,  set  on  work  to  work 
out  good  to  you,  out  of  everything  that  befalleth  you." 

**It  is  certain  that  this  is  not  only  good  which  the 
Almighty  hath  done,  but  that  it  is  best." 
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**If  ye  were  not  strangers  here  the  dogs  of  the  world 
would  not  bark  at  yon/' 

^'My  silence  eateth  me  up;  but  He  hath  told  me  that  He 
thanketh  me  no  less  than  if  I  were  preaching  daily.  He 
seeth  how  gladly  I  would  be  at  it;  my  wages  are 
running  to  account  up  in  heaven  as  if  I  were  still  preaching 
Christ/' 

**Let  Him  make  of  me  what  He  pleaseth,  provided  He 
make  glory  to  Himself  out  of  me  I  care  not." 

**The  worst  of  Christ,  even  His  chaff,  is  better  than 
the  world's  com." 

**  Those  that  can  take  that  crabbed  tree  [the  cross] 
handsomely  upon  their  back,  and  fasten  it  on  cannily,  shaU 
find  it  such  a  burden  as  wings  are  unto  a  bird,  or  sails  to 
a  ship." 

*' Faith  hath  cause  to  take  courage  from  our  very 
aflBictions;  the  devil  is  but  a  whetstone  to  sharpen  the  faith 
and  patience  of  the  saints.  I  know  that  He  but  heweth  and 
polisheth  stones  all  this  time  for  the  New  Jerusalem." 

**0  what  owe  I  to  the  file,  to  the  hammer,  to  the  furnace 
of  my  Lord  Jesus  who  hath  now  let  me  see  how  good  the 
wheat  of  Christ  is  that  goeth  through  His  mill  and  His  oven 
to  be  made  bread  for  His  own  table."  • 

*'I  bless  His  glorious  name  that  my  losses  are  my 
gain,  my  prison  a  palace,  and  my  sadness  joyfulness." 

**Let  our  Lord's  sweet  hand  square  us  and  hammer  us, 
and  strike  off  the  knots  of  pride,  self-love,  world-worship, 
and  infidelity,  that  He  make  us  stones  and  pillars  in  His 
Father's  house." 

**I  never  knew  by  my  nine  years'  preaching  at  Anwoth 
so  much  of  Christ's  love  as  He  hath  taught  me  in  Aberdeen 
by  six  months'  imprisonment.  I  charge  you  in  Christ's 
name  to  help  me  to. praise." 

*'It  is  impossible  to  be  submissive  and  religiously  patient 
if  ye  stay  your  thoughts  down  among  the  confused  rollings 
and  wheels  of  second  causes;  as,  *0  the  place!'  *0  the  time!' 
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*0  if  this  had  been,  this  had  not  followed  T     Look  up  to 
the  master  motion  and  the  first  wheel." 

**It  is  faith's  work  to  claim  and  challenge  loving  kind- 
ness out  of  all  the  roughest  strokes  of  God.  Do  that  for 
the  Lord  which  ye  will  do  for  time;  time  will  calm  your 
heart  at  that  which  God  hath  done,  and  let  the  Lord  have 
it  now.  What  love  ye  did  bear  to  friends  now  dead,  seeing 
they  stand  now  in  no  need  of  it,  let  it  fall  as  just  legacy 
to  Christ.'' 

** Events  are  God's.  Let  us  do,  and  not  plead  against 
God's  oflSce.  Let  Him  sit  at  His  own  helm  who  moderateth 
all  events." 

The  reader  who  has  been  edified  by  these  fervent  and 
manifestly  sincere  declarations  of  devotion  to  Christ  and 
God's  will  may  also  gather  a  useful  lesson  in  charity  and 
the  peculiarities  of  human  nature  from  the  fact  that  Ruther- 
ford was  as  narrow  intellectually  as  he  was  broad  spiritually. 
He  was  an  intense  partisan  in  politics  and  theology.  He 
was  bitter  in  controversy,  and  very  contentious.  Milton,  in 
his  sonnet.  On  the  New  Forces  of  Conscience  under  the 
Long  Parliament,  refers  to  Rutherford  by  name  because 
of  his  violent  attack  on  Independency  in  1642.  And  in  1648 
he  published  A  Free  Disputation  against  Pretended 
Liberty  of  Conscience,  which  Bishop  Heber  has  charac- 
terized as  ** perhaps  the  most  elaborate  defense  of  persecu- 
tion which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  Protestant  country." 
Ecclesiastical  history  furnishes  many  similar  instances  at 
which  we  are  left  to  wonder  and  forced  to  marvel.  Candid 
and  cordial  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  mind  to  genuine 
freedom  in  its  operations  has  been  a  plant  of  exceedingly 
slow  growtli. 

Malden,  Mass. 
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By  WiLBEBT  W.  Whitk 
THE  GOSPEL  BY  JOHN 

The  chief  end  of  these  Bible  Study  Programs  is  to  direct 
and  stimulate  the  student  to  find  results  for  himself.  We 
have  many  requests  for  guidance  in  home  study.  Our  desire 
is  to  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to  know 
the  Book  of  books  more  perfectly. 

The  paragraph  just  finished  has  appeared  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  program  since  January,  1913.  In  almost 
every  one  also  we  have  quoted  the  sentence  of  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  about  the  study  of  the  Bible  by  books  being  absolutely 
fundamental  to  all  other  kinds  of  Bible  study.  In  our  last 
we  associated  with  Dr.  Stanley  Hall's  sentence  that  of 
Maurice,  which  we  now  repeat:  ** There  is,  I  conceive,  in 
every  prophecy  which  God  has  intended  for  the  instruction 
of  men,  a  leading  thought  which  forces  itself  upon  the  mind 
of  the  serious  reader  almost  without  his  knowing  if 

The  study  which  we  now  present  in  the  Gospel  by  John 
is  a  surprise  even  to  ourselves.  The  occasion  of  it  was  a 
request  from  Bible  class  leaders  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  follow-up  campaign  after  the  Billy  Sunday 
meetings  there,  to  prepare  a  series  of  studies  in  the  Gospel 
by  John.  In  preparing  this  series  the  method  of  recording 
results  developed.  The  general  outline  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  Thirty  Studies  in  the  Gospel  by 
John,  published  by  Revell,  in  1895. 

May  I  proceed  to  call  attention  to  certain  features  of 
the  diagram  accompanying  this  program. 

First  of  all,  glance  at  the  diagram  and  observe  the 
prominence  of  the  arrow.    This  is  intended  to  be  the  most 
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conspicuous  feature  of  the  diagram.  The  purpose  of  it  is  to 
put  in  the  mind  of  the  student  the  importance  of  all  study 
in  this  Gospel  being  carried  on  in  the  light  of  the  purpose 
of  the  book  as  indicated  in  the  twentieth  chapter  and  thirtieth 
and  thirty-first  verses.  Read,  before  proceeding  further, 
these  remarkable  verses. 

The  next  thing  to  do  in  observation  of  this  diagram  is 
to  notice  the  general  outline  for  the  study  of  the  Gospel  by 
John  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer.  This  outline  was  sug- 
gested to  the  writer  in  the  early  '90  *s,  when  he  was  studying 
the  fifth  chapter  and  thirty-ninth  verse  in  its  context,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  Authorized  Version  or 
the  Revised  Version  of  that  verse  is  the  correct  rendering. 
It  was  then  that  he  hit  upon  the  group  of  witnesses,  which 
led  in  turn  to  the  development  of  the  second  part  of  the 
outline  under  the  ideas  of  Belief  and  Unbelief. 

Before  proceeding  further,  may  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  readers  to  the  very  great  importance  of  distinguishing 
between  evidence  and  explanation.  One  does  not  compromise 
his  intellect  when  he  accepts  as  true  on  the  testimony  of  a 
competent  witness  what  he  does  not  understand.  Faith  rests 
on  evidence,  not  on  explanation.  Faith  in  action  on  evi- 
dence results  in  progressive  explanation. 

The  key  words  of  this  Fourth  Gospel  are  ** witness'' 
and  ** believe.''  The  former  is  found  nearly  fifty  times,  and 
the  latter  nearly  one  hundred  times  in  the  chapters. 

Next,  may  I  offer  a  caution  to  the  reader  in  respect  to 
the  three  expressions  used  under  the  arrow  and  printed 
over  the  blank  spaces  assigned  to  the  chapters.  These  you 
will  observe  find  their  place  in  the  general  outline  at  the 
lower  left-hand  comer.  They  are  intended  to  suggest,  not 
that  these  subjects  are  exclusively  found  discussed  in  the 
sections  as  indicated,  only  that  they  are  prominent  in  the 
portions  of  the  book  where  they  are  located.  This  statement 
follows  the  suggestion  of  Godet  in  his  excellent  commentary 
on  the  Gospel  by  John,  that  in  the  first  four  chapters  Jesus 
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Christ  as  the  object  of  belief  is  prominent ;  that  development 
of  unbelief  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  chapters 
5  to  12 ;  and  development  of  belief  is  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  chapters  13  to  20.  The  subject,  Results  of  Belief,  as 
worked  out  on  this  diagram,  is  to  indicate  to  the  student  how 
to  proceed  with  any  topic,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  how  everyone  of  these  subjects  is  distributed  throughout 
the  book  as  a  whole.  Of  course  Results  of  Belief  constitittes 
a  richer  topic  tlian  some  of  the  others,  but  on  every  topic  the 
student  should  go  over  the  entire  book  chapter  by  chapter 
looking  for  material. 

May  I  now  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  diagram  is 
intended  to  be  a  suggestion  merely  of  how  a  student  may 
work  through  this  Gospel  by  John  on  any  of  the  topics 
suggested  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer.  The  teaehers  of 
the  classes  at  Wilkes-Barre  will  select  such  topics  as  they 
like,  one  for  each  lesson,  probably,  and  in  the  order  which 
they  prefer.  Of  course,  naturally  the  lines  of  Testimony 
would  come  in  the  early  part  of  the  study.  Certain  ones 
may  be  omitted  provided  there  is  a  limited  time  for  the 
series.  Almost  any  course  of  Bible  study,  howsoever  com- 
plete, must  leave  much  to  be  done  by  the  student  afterward. 
If  the  time  is  limited  and  there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  class  to  cover  the  field,  different  topics  may  be  assigned 
to  different  members  of  the  class,  or  groups  may  be  formed, 
each  taking  a  topic.  Moreover,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
exhaustive  work  always  be  done.  A  single  result  of  belief, 
for  instance,  taking  the  topic  worked  out  on  the  diagram 
accompanying  this  study,  might  be  sought  for  each  chapter. 
To  some  it  might  make  it  ever  more  interesting  if  the  most 
outstanding  result  of  belief  in  each  chapter  should  be 
recorded.  A  great  variety  of  treatment  is  possible,  even 
when  following  the  general  plan. 

If  a  student  desires  to  study  the  Gospel  by  Jchn  on 
other  lines  not  indicated  in  the  general  outline  at  the  lower 
left-hand  comer  of  the  accompanying  diagram,  he  may  of 
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course  do  so.  He  may  make  up  his  own  list  of  topics,  and 
pursue  the  course  as  elaborately  as  he  likes.  Here  are  some 
other  topics  in  addition  to  those  suggested  in  the  outline: 

1.  Questions  asked  by  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  and  how 
answered. 

2.  Questions  asked  of  Jesus  and  how  answered. 

3.  What  Jesus  says  about  sin  in  this  Gospel. 

4.  The  prayer  life  of  our  Lord  in  this  Gospel. 

5.  The  prayer  life  of  the  Christian  in  this  Gospel. 

6.  The  teaching  of  our  Lord  about  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
this  Gospel.  (Afterward  compare  results  with  the 
teaching  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Acts.) 

7.  Gather  all  the  commands  of  Jesus  which  we  are  to 
obey. 

8.  Study  the  questions  of  the  four  disciples  and  our 
Lord's  replies  in  xin.31 — ^xiv.24. 

9.  A  list  of  the  conversations  of  Jesus  with  individuals, 
noting  the  most  significant  remark  of  our  Lord  in 
each. 

10.  Make  a  special  study  of  the  passages  which  begin 
with  ** Verily,  verily.*' 

11.  Make  a  study  of  *Hhe  Jews''  in  this  Gospel. 

12.  Collect  on  one  sheet  all  references  to  time  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel. 

13.  Collect  any  evidences  from  the  Gospel  itself  that 
the  writer  of  this  book  was  a  Jew  of  Palestine. 

14.  Collect  any  evidences  that  the  writer  was  a  disciple 
of  our  Lord. 

15.  Collect  any  evidences  from  the  book  itself  which  you 
think  plainly  indicate  that  the  writer  was  the  Apostle 
John. 

16.  In  the  light  of  your  study  of  this  Fourth  Gospel, 
read  the  First  Epistle  of  John  and  note  parallel 
ideas. 
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Perhaps  it  might  be  well  before  closing  this  program 
to  suggest  that  in  recording  results  on  any  topic  it  is  well 
to  put  down  the  language  of  the  passage,  if  the  student  is 
not  perfectly  clear  what  the  import  of  it  is.  These  results 
on  such  blanks  as  are  here  suggested  will  constitute  of 
course  the  material  for  more  careful  and  thorough  working 
out  of  the  subject.  Do  not  spend  too  much  time  in  the  first 
examination  in  trying  to  get  a  final  statement  of  the  point 
Put  down  the  best  statement  that  you  can  readily  command 
and  pass  on.    You  will  want  to  come  back  for  further  study. 

This  Gospel  by  John  is  at  the  same  time  very  simple 
and  very  profound.  It  is  in  fact  probably  the  most  profound 
book  in  existence.  Someone  has  said  of  it  that  a  lamb  may 
wade  in  it  and  an  elephant  may  swim  in  it  Work  on  the 
lines  indicated  and  get  the  situation  as  a  whole  before  you 
and  do  not  try  too  hard  to  understand  everything.  Remem- 
ber that  the  book  will  stand  more  study  than  any  of  us  are 
able  to  give  it  Get  what  you  can.  There  will  be  large 
results  if  you  are  in  earnest,  even  though  you  may  not  be 
able  to  study  it  so  thoroughly  as  you  may  like.  Recognize 
the  difficulties,  but  do  not  occupy  yourself  too  long  with 
them.  Pass  on  and  take  what  you  understand.  Later 
probably  many  of  these  diflSculties  will  disappear.  Do  not 
forget  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  given  in  the  Gospel  itself 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  leading  us  into  the  truth.  Do  not  fail 
to  study  prayerfully  and  with  the  purpose  to  do  the  will 
of  God. 

These  studies,  I  may  say  in  closing,  are  designed  among 
other  things,  to  help  the  student  avoid  the  following  five 
blunders  of  beginners  in  Bible  study : 

1.  Not  beginning  at  the  beginning. 

2.  Not  taking  a  comprehensive  view  at  the  beginning. 

3.  Not  proceeding  from  the  beginning. 

4.  Not  returning  often  to  the  beginning.     (Review.) 

5.  Not  being  simple  and  plain  at  the  beginning  (i.  e., 
undertaking  too  much  at  the  beginning). 
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Perhaps  we  might  add  five  cautions  which  involve  the 
preceding  in  another  form : 

1.  Avoid  entanglements  in  detail. 

2.  Avoid  overemphasis  of  difficulties. 

3«  Remember  that  it  is  your  duty  as  a  teacher  to  make 
the  hour  interesting. 

4.  Remember  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  student 
should  be  fed.  Give  attention  to  food  values,  and 
do  not  get  the  literary  and  critical  values  out  of 
their  places.  Let  them  be  always  a  means  to  an 
end  when  using. 

5.  Remember  that  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  successful 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  as  of  anything  else,  is  definite 
assignment  of  the  lesson  with  stimulus  and  direction 
to  the  student  how  to  get  results  for  himself. 

A  closing  suggestion:  Blanks  for  use  in  working  out 
the  topics  suggested  will  be  furnished  by  The  Bible 
Magazine  at  the  rate  of  three  copies  for  5  cents,  a  nominal 
cost.  The  charge  is  simply  intended  to  cover  expense  of 
printing  and  postage  and  office  work.  We  believe  that  these 
blanks  may  be  used  extensively  by  home  students,  and  we 
should  like  to  develop  our  correspondence  department  along 
the  lines  indicated.  All  who  are  interested  will  communicate 
with  us,  addressing  The  Bible  Magazine,  541  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

On  every  blank  the  diagram  of  the  Gospel  by  John  will 
appear.  The  spaces  below  will  be  free  from  writing,  so  that 
the  student  may  record  results  of  his  own  study  on  any 
topic  he  may  choose. 

Again  we  add  the  statement  that  the  diagram  accom- 
panying this  article  is  a  sample  only  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  to  the  student  how  to  work  out  results  on  any 
topic  for  himself. 
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Here  is  a  suggestion  for  original  questions  on  chapter 
1.  The  student  is  advised  to  go  through  the  Gospel  making 
out  questions,  not  to  be  answered  by  yes  or  no,  but  from 
the  chapters  themselves. 

1.  By  what  names  and  titles  is  Jesus  known  in  this 
chapter? 

2.  What  utterances  of  Jesus  does  this  chapter  contain, 
and  to  whom  does  He  address  Himself  t 

3.  What  is  the  most  notable  saying  of  Jesus  which 
this  chapter  contains? 

4.  What  is  the  most  significant  saying  about  Jesus 
found  in  this  chapter? 

5.  What  different  assertions  about  Jesus  and  His  work 
are  found  in  vs.  1-18 1 

6.  What  claims  is  Jesus  represented  in  this  chapter  as 
making  for  Himself? 

7.  How  often  is  John  mentioned  in  the  Prologue 
(vs.  1-18)  and  what  is  there  said  of  his  mission? 

8.  On  what  occasion  is  John  here  represented  as  bear- 
ing witness  and  what  was  John's  estimate  of  Jesus? 

9.  Make  from  the  Bible  a  list  of  all  the  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  chapter  and  tell  without  referring  to 
the  book  why  each  name  is  introduced. 

10.  What  testimony  about  Jesus,  apart  from  that  of 
Himself  and  John,  does  the  chapter  contain  and  by 
whom  was  it  offered? 
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A  MAGAZINE  for  EFFICIENCY 

No  live  Christian  leader  has  time  for  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  reading  that  is  thrust  before  him.  He  knows  that 
what  he  does  read  should  contribute  to  three  things,  at  least : 

To  the  vision  of  what  is  to  be  done, 

to  the  zest  for  doing  it,  and 

to  the  means  for  bringing  it  to  pass. 

This  magazine  exists  to  make  just  such  contributions  to 
Christian  eflBciency. 

K  it  presents  a  learned  paper  by  a  distinguished 
scholar,  it  is  to  help  someone  to  get  a  perspective  he  has 
never  had  before. 

K  an  inspirational  article  appears,  it  is  because  every- 
body needs  renewal  of  his  faith,  his  hope,  and  his  courage. 

K  good  counsel,  experience,  and  method  are  found 
among  the  contents,  it  may  save  the  worker  time  and  energy 
by  giving  him  what  someone  has  already  tried  and  found 
good. 

This  magazine  is  in  no  sense  a  commercial  enterprise ;  it 
IS  a  clearing  house  of  constructive  and  aggressive 
Christianity. 

Consistent  with  the  object  of  the  institution  back  of  it, 
it  aims  to  extend  throughout  Christendom  that  more  effect- 
ive knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  which  shall  hasten  the 
realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

All  subscriptions  received  go  into  the  making  of  the 
magazine,  the  price  of  which  is  made  nominal  in  order  to 
put  it  within  the  reach  of  every  earnest,  ambitious  worker. 

If  not  a  subscriber,  send  in  your  dollar  for  the  year. 
Call  the  attention  of  friends  to  it. 
Send  us  the  names  of  people  who  would  read  it  if  they 
had  it. 

Write  us  your  own  suggestions. 
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The  value  of  a  periodical  is  measured  by  the  men  who  use 
it  as  a  means  of  bringing  you  ideas,  helpful  facts,  opinions, 
and  counsel  from  their  rich  experience. 

Three  particular  features  of  coming  months  are  as 
follows : 

Dr,  Wilbert  W.  White's  Bible  Study  Programs,  Six 
months  of  this  series  have  brought  overwhelming  approval. 
An  outline  study  of  a  book  of  the  Bible  is  given  each  month. 

Dr.  Louis  M.  Sweet,  whose  able  series  upon  The  Study 
of  the  English  Bible  has  proved  so  attractive,  is  to  have  a 
special  series  of  articles  upon  Jesus  and  Paul.  Our  readers 
are  to  be  congratulated,  as  Dr.  Sweet  is  much  in  demand 
as  a  writer  and  speaker  upon  Biblical  and  theological 
themes. 

Each  month  a  sermon  by  some  prominent  preacher  is 
presented. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  other  contributors;  names  are 
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EDITORIAL 

A  PECULIAELY  INSPIEED  BOOK 

Fbom  a  letter  in  yesterday's  mail,  written  by  an  honor 
graduate  of  one  of  our  leading  universities,  we  extract  the 
following:  **I  went  •  •  •  feeling  doubtful  concerning 
my  own  belief  in  prayer  and  in  the  Bible  as  a  peculiarly 
inspired  book.  Though  I  was  a  student  volunteer  I  knew 
I  could  not  go  out,  in  fact,  would  not  care  to  go  out,  unless 
I  could  reach  some  convictions  in  regard  to  these  vital 
subjects,  God,  I  feel  positive,  led  me  to  your  school. 
*  *  *  I  went  and  found  all  that  I  hoped  for  and  more. 
Prayer  is  a  great  reality  to  me  now,  and  I  have  discovered 
the  Bible  which  I  never  knew  before.  I  don't  mean  I  know 
it  now,  but  I  have  been  shown  the  possibilities  in  it  so  that 
I  can  come  to  know  more  and  more  of  it.  I  am  convinced, 
too,  that  it  is  different  from  other  books." 

Upon  which  we  remark,  first,  that  it  is  a  source  of 
extreme  satisfaction  and  gratitude  to  have  any  part  in 
producing  such  results  in  a  life  as  are  here  announced. 
Second,  that  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  there  are  so  many 
university  graduates  who  are  like  our  dear  friend  and 
fellow  student  was,  in  that  they  leave  school  in  uncertainty 
about  prayer  and  the  Bible  as  a  book  peculiarly  inspired. 

**I  Have  Discovered  the  Bible" 

Did  you  notice  that  declaration  as  you  read  the  extract 
above  T    It  is  too  bad  that  with  all  our  boasted  educational 
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system,  it  is  possible  for  an  earnest  soul  to  be  graduated 
from  a  notable  institution,  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  and 
a  year  afterwards  write  that  during  that  year  the  Bible 
had  been  discovered. 

The  discerning  reader  will  note  that  two  expressions 
here  are  used  as  practically  equivalents:  **I  have  discovered 
the  Bible,*'  **The  Bible  as  a  peculiarly  inspired  book.'' 
Think  into  this  a  little.  Has  any  one  really  discovered  the 
Bible  who  has  not  this  vision  of  itt  We  are  not  particularly 
interested  in  discussing  this  or  that  theory  of  inspiration. 
What  we  wish  for  is  such  contact  with  the  Scriptures  as 
will  bring  to  the  student  this  revelation  of  peculiar 
inspiration. 

**Vbbbal.  Inspiration" 

Many  rail  in  these  days  at  the  expression,  **  verbal  inspira- 
tion." How  would  peculiar  inspiration  do  thent  Or,  higher 
inspiration?  We  are  standing  for  the  higher  pedagogy  in 
this  magazine.  We  stand  also  for  the  higher  inspiration. 
If  you  cannot  stand  for  it,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  you; 
all  we  ask  of  you  is  that  you  come  with  us  to  the  true 
study  of  the  Bible  itself,  and  if  it  does  not  itself  lead 
you  to  believe  in  its  higher  inspiration,  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say. 

Bible  Study  a  Means  to  an  End 

All  of  which  leads  us  to  say  that  we  hope  there  will  be 
increasing  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  spending  our 
time  in  using  the  appointed  means  of  grace,  instead  of 
wasting  it  in  acrimonious  assertions  concerning  the  same. 
Let  lovers  of  the  Bible  everywhere  give  themselves  afresh 
and  persistently  to  knowing  and  living  and  teaching  it, 
instead  of  defending  it.  It  can  take  care  of  itself.  Mr. 
Moody  once  said:  **Talk  about  defending  the  Bible!  As 
well  talk  about  defending  a  lion.  Let  it  out,  and  it  will 
defend  itself." 
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Pbocessbs  and  Results 

A  week  or  two  ago  our  heart  sank  within  us  when 
a  valued  acquaintance,  whom  we  met  casually  **  after 
church,''  remarked:  **I  was  going  to  write  you  about  how 
pleased  I  am  with  The  Bible  Magazine.  It  is  a  spiritual 
help.  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  of  spiritual  help.'* 
We  answered  in  part  thus:  **Why,  have  you  not  read  our 
articles  on  prayer  for  the  past  ten  years  T  Can  it  be  true 
that  you  have  such  a  notion  of  us  over  there  as  your 
words  suggest  T" 

Which  leads  us  to  remark:  The  person  criticising 
(this  is  our  diagnosis  merely,  it  is  the  best  explanation 
we  know)  is  a  good  man.  He  is  loyal  to  the  Bible  in 
the  old-fashioned  sense.  So  are  we.  But  the  difference,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  it,  is  that  we  do  not  insist  on  putting 
things  in  the  old  way.  We  are  trying  to  get  the  old  truth 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  thought  of  to-day.  Else  how 
will  those  who  think  only  in  to-day's  terms  know  what  we 
meant  Then,  too,  we  are  not  all  the  while  giving  results 
of  our  study.  We  are  trying  to  lead  to  results  rather. 
We  are  interested  in  getting  people  on  the  way — there  are 
so  many  like  our  friend  from  whose  letter  we  quoted  who 
have  all  but  lost  the  way.  We  had  almost  said,  we  are 
more  interested  in  getting  people  on  the  way  than  in  how 
far  they  are  on  the  way.  By  which  we  mean  that,  once 
we  get  people  on  the  way,  we  feel  that  they  will  go  on  like 
our  friend.  Do  you  remember  the  words!  They  are: 
**I  discovered  the  Bible.  I  don't  mean  I  know  it  now,  but 
I  was  shown  the  possibilities  in  it  so  that  I  can  come  to 
know  more  and  more  of  it." 

Such  Fellows 

Our  ** after  church"  friendly  critic  we  feel  is  in  the  same 
class  with  another  who  wrote  an  editorial  objecting  to  some- 
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thing  Mr.  Stelzle  said  in  his  article  in  the  July  nmuber 
of  this  magazine.  Mr.  Stelzle  wrote  us  a  brief  note  enclosing 
the  editorial  and  pointing  out  how  utterly  different  from 
his  meaning  he  had  been  interpreted  and  ended  by  saying: 
'*What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  fellows  anyway?" 
We  are  tempted  to  write  extensively  on  the  difficulty  of 
being  able  to  express  one^s  real  meaning  in  words — espe- 
cially in  written  words — especially  when  the  reader  is 
inclined  to  be  critical.  But  of  this  another  time.  Wonder 
if  we  shall  hear  from  our  ** after  church'^  friend,  and  our 
editor  referred  to  above.  We  shall  see  that  they  have  a 
chance  to  read  what  we  have  written,  and  then  perhaps  we 
shall  have  some  fun  in  hearing  from  them  their  interpreta- 
tion of  us. 

THE  CIRCULAE  MOTION  OF  PEAYEE 


The  movements  in  prayer  may  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

1.  God  to  man. 

a.  In  creation  of  capacity  for  prayer  and  appoint- 
ment to  bring  things  to  pass  by  prayer. 

b.  In  promise  of  blessing  through  prayer. 

c.  In  command  to  pray. 

d.  In  moving  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prayer. 

2.  Man  to  God  in  petition. 

3.  God  to  man  in  blessing. 

4.  Man  to  God  in  thanksgiving. 

5.  God  to  man  in  blessing. 

Result:    Communion  between  God  and  man,  and  exe- 
cution together  of  God's  purposes. 

The  diagram  above  was  once  suggested  by  some  words 
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found  in  a  most  valuable  small  book  on  prayer  by  Dr. 
yf.  H.  P.  Faunce  entitled,  Prayer,  a  Theory  and  a  Fact. 
The  book  is  published  by  The  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
HVe  shall  quote  two  brief  paragraphs. 

The  first  is  found  on  page  157,  and  is  as  follows : 
**  Prayer,  if  we  may  use  a  word  taken  from  physics,  is 
circular  in  its  motion.  It  begins  with  God.  It  comes  out- 
ward and  downward  in  its  curve.  It  passes  in  the  lower 
point  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  through  our  souls, 
taking  up  into  its  sweep  our  personality,  employing  alike 
our  wish  and  our  want,  our  dependence  and  our  freedom; 
and  burdened  with  our  adoration  and  petition  it  rises  again 
to  Him  who  is  both  its  Author  and  Finisher.'* 

The  other  paragraph  is  about  the  notable  passage  in 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Romans,  eighth  chapter,  twenty-seventh 
and  twenty-eighth  verses.  The  verses  in  Romans  read 
as  follows: 

**And  in  like  manner  the  Spirit  also  helpeth  our 
infirmity:  for  we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought;  but  the 
Spirit  himself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered;  and  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  because  he  maketh 
intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God." 
Here  is  the  comment  of  Dr.  Faunce: 
'*The  passage  is  an  argument.  It  claims  that  prayer 
has  a  celestial  beginning  as  well  as  ending;  that  God  cannot 
deny  Himself;  that  what  the  Spirit  puts  into  the  heart  of 
the  praying  man  must  be  known  to  Him  to  whom  the  prayer 
is  addressed;  that  prayer  is  more  than  human  petition, 
being  prompted  by  God ;  that  the  things  asked  when  we  pray 
truly  are  those  which  He  incites  us  to  ask  in  order  that 
He  may  bestow  them;  that  the  soul  submitting  itself  to  the 
motion  of  the  Spirit  is  guided  in  the  things  desired;  that 
man's  voluntariness  in  prayer  is  not  lessened  because  there 
is  also,  equally,  voluntariness  on  the  part  of  God;  that  the 
mind  of  the  devout  man  and  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  work 
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as  one  in  the  petition,  and  that  God  cannot  refuse  what  He 
inspires;  and  that  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  and  the  mind  of 
God  work  alike  in  the  asking  and  in  the  answer.  We  can 
argue  forward  or  backward;  forward  from  the  prayer,  or 
backward  from  the  answer,  and  both  results  meet  in  God/' 

Reread  these  paragraphs  and  meditate  upon  these 
things. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  was  once  asked  how  he  prayed.  He  said : 
**I  always  find  a  promise  appropriate  to  the  need,  and  then 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  for  His  sake  I  simply 
plead  the  promise.'* 

In  the  light  of  the  remarks  above,  about  what  the 
circular  motion  of  prayer  involves,  think  out  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  Romans  x.l3,  **  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved." 

What,  according  to  this,  is  the  meaning  of  being  saved  T 
Is  it  not  to  be  in  intelligent,  loving  co-operation  with  GodT 
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B7  President  Gborob  R.  Gbosb,  of  De  Pauw  University 

What  place  has  the  Bible  in  modem  lifeT  Beyond  question 
it  is  the  most  read,  and  the  best  loved,  and  the  most  mis- 
tinderstood  book  that  is  published.  And  because  of  this  fact 
there  is  urgent  need  of  a  rational  conception  of  the  use  of 
the  Bible.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth  the 
present-day  standing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  among  thinking 
men. 

The  subject  thrusts  us  at  once  into  an  atmosphere  rife 
with  discussion.  For  half  a  century  the  Bible  has  been  the 
storm  center  of  religious  interest.  Its  literary  make-up  has 
been  critically  studied;  its  historical  statements  have  been 
questioned;  its  scientific  allusions  have  been  investigated 
in  the  light  of  modem  science;  the  practice  of  its  leading 
characters  has  been  judged  by  the  present-day  conscience. 
It  has  been  in  the  limelight  of  skeptical  criticism  and  of 
reverent  scholarly  investigation  for  over  fifty  years.  What 
is  to  be  our  attitude  toward  the  Bible  T  The  question  is  a 
fundamental  one,  for  the  Bible  is  the  textbook  of  Christian- 
ity. Its  teachings  are  the  foundation  of  modem  civilization 
and  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church.  Is  it  merely 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  world,  taking  its  place  beside 
the  Koran  or  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  DeadT  Is  its 
inspiration  like  that  of  other  great  masterpieces  of  literature 
— The  Psalm  of  Life,  In  Memoriam,  and  Paradise  Lost — 
or  is  the  Bible  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  message  of  God  to 
mankind?  Does  it  speak  to  the  soul  of  man  with  an 
authority  that  is  unapproachedT 

There  are  various  answers  to  this  question.  Men  are 
making  the  most  contradictory   assertions   concerning  the 
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value  of  the  Scriptures,  and  mental  confusion  is  widespread. 
There  are  those  to  whom  the  Bible  presents  no  intellectnal 
difficulties.  All  its  statements,  however  contradictory,  are 
accepted  without  question.  However  incredible  its  stories, 
they  are  believed  to  be  reliable  history  because  they  are 
in  the  Bible.  Besides,  the  Old  Book  is  clothed  with  such  a 
halo  of  sentiment  and  reverence  that  when  the  modem 
scholar  begins  to  ask  questions  about  its  authorship,  its 
literary  character,  and  human  elements,  these  friends  are 
annoyed.  They  affirm  their  belief  in  the  Book  **from  lid 
to  lid,''  whatever  the  findings  of  the  scholars  may  be. 

But  there  are  others  in  sore  perplexity  concerning  the 
Bible.  They  have  been  taught  to  believe  the  Bible  is  God's 
Book,  and  yet  they  do  not  know  how  to  interpret  what  they 
find  in  its  pages.  They  have  been  taught  that  it  is  a  book 
of  perfect  morality,  yet  it  records  atrocities  committed  under 
the  alleged  sanction  of  the  Almighty.  They  have  been  taught 
that  it  is  an  infallible  book,  yet  they  find  discrepancies  in 
historical  statements  which  they  cannot  reconcile  and  miracu- 
lous stories  which  seem  to  them  incredible.  There  are  no 
religious  difficulties  which  thoughtful  people  meet  to-day  so 
serious  and  numerous  as  the  difficulties  which  they  meet  in 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  a  great  distress  in  the  minds  of 
many  earnest  people  who  are  struggling  to  reach  concep- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  which  will  satisfy  their  minds  and 
hearts. 

There  are  still  other  persons  who  look  upon  the  Bible  as 
an  outgrown  book.  To  them  it  is  **a  mass  of  myth  and  false- 
hoods, all  of  which  have  been  exploded  by  the  discoveries 
of  science."  We  have  witnessed  the  distressing  spectacle 
of  men  like  John  W.  Draper,  in  his  book  on  The  Conflict 
Between  Science  and  Eeligion,  and  Andrew  D.  White,  in 
his  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology,  setting  aside  the 
Bible  because  it  is  contradicted  by  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  misguided  disciples  of  Jesus  trying  to  overturn 
the  truths  of  science  by  quotations  from  the  Scriptures. 
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Again  there  are  students  of  the  Sacred  Writings  who 
believe  that  they  are  a  trustworthy  record  of  God's  growing 
revelation  to  men,  and  that  they  hold  an  absolutely  unique 
place  in  the  religious  literature  of  the  world.  But  the 
present-day  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  springs  not 
out  of  some  ancient  theory  of  their  inspiration.  If  the 
modem  man  believes  in  the  Bible  as  the  record  of  Qod*s 
revealing  love,  it  is  chiefly  because  of  what  he  sees  the 
Bible  doing  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Judged  by  this  test, 
what  is  the  place  of  the  Bible  in  modem  lifeT 

First  of  all,  note  the  intellectual  force  of  the  Bible. 
Here  is  a  unique  library  composed  of  sixty-six  books,  written 
in  three  languages  by  thirty  different  writers;  its  composi- 
tion covering  a  period  of  a  thousand  years.  In  this  collec- 
tion of  pamphlets  and  books  is  gathered  almost  every  variety 
of  literature — history,  fiction,  poetry,  romance,  orations, 
sermons,  codes  of  law,  doctrinal  expositions,  prophecies,  and 
apocalypses.  The  Bible  in  its  myriad  phases  **  addresses 
and  creates  alert  intelligence.'*  A  prominent  educator  has 
well  said  it  is  '*the  most  important  single  educative  force 
in  the  modem  world.  Millions  have  learned  to  read  in  order 
that  they  might  read  the  Bible;  students  by  the  thousands 
are  studying  Greek  simply  to  read  the  New  Testament." 
The  Hebrew  language  would  long  ago  have  been  lost  to  the 
Christian  world  but  for  the  desire  to  read  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  Israel's  prophets  and  sages. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  educational  force  of  the 
Bible  of  even  greater  significance.  It  enlarges  the  outlook; 
it  widens  the  horizon  of  human  life;  it  compels  the  men  of 
Europe  and  America  to  look  at  the  problems  of  life  through 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Oriental  mind.  As  we  face  the  great 
questions  of  truth,  duty,  and  destiny,  it  makes  us  the  com- 
panion of  those  in  the  far-distant  past  whose  ideas  and 
institutions  and  movements  have  most  affected  human 
history.  The  Bible  gives  to  the  common  reader  a  world 
horizon,  kindling  the  imagination  and  arousing  nobler  ideals. 
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And  this  is  the  very  core  of  all  true  educatioiL  From  the 
purely  intellectual  point  of  view,  in  the  impulse  toward 
culture  which  it  has  awakened,  '^the  Bible  has  performed 
in  modem  times  a  vastly  greater  educative  service  than  the 
entire  classical  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 

Take  a  wider  view.    Every  student  of  history  is  familiar 
with  the  way  in  which   the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures    has 
affected  the  civilization  of  the  world.    Five  hundred  years 
ago  John  Wyclif  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  language 
of  the  English  people.     This  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new   and   grander    epoch   in    English    history,    an    era    of 
intellectual  awakening,  of  political  reform,  and  of  moral 
and  religious  advancement     One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  Luther  found  a  copy  of  God's  Word  in  the  library  at 
Erfurt,  and  its  translation  into  the  German  language  was 
the   beginning  of  Germany's  greatness.     Again  the   Bible 
proved  itself  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  nation.    A  little  later 
Philippe  de  Mamix,  from  a  prison  in  Utrecht  into  which  he 
had  been  thrust  by  the  Spaniards,  began  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Dutch  language.     The  result,  the 
Dutch  Republic  was  bom  and  has  stood  ever  since  a  citadel 
of  democracy  and  liberty.    At  the  centenary  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  Mr.  Choate,  American  ambassa- 
dor to  the  English  court,  made  this  notable  utterance: 

'*The  Pilgrim  Fathers  carried  their  only  possession  of 
lasting  value  to  the  new  England  with  them  from  the  shores 
of  old  England.  That  wonderful  possession  was  King 
James'  Bible.  Upon  it  a  new  state  was  founded;  it  was 
their  only  readable  book;  it  was  the  ark  of  their  covenant; 
and  within  its  sacred  covers  they  found 

Their  shelter  from  the  stormj  blast 
And  their  eternal  home. 

Would  you  know  how  completely  the  Bible  was  the  one 
treasure  of  these  early  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the  West, 
you  only  need  to  see  one  of  the  few  copies  of  family  Bibles 
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handed  down  to  us.  Its  leaves  were  dog-eared  where  they 
were  absolutely  worn  away  by  the  pious  thumbs  that  had 
turned  them.  Twice  a  year  it  was  read  through  in  each 
family  from  Genesis  to  Eevelation.  The  laws  and  customs 
of  the  community  were  founded  upon  the  Holy  Book.'' 

Now  it  is  no  accident  that  the  greatest  period  in  English 
history,  the  birth  of  English  literature,  the  founding  of  the 
Dutch  Republic,  the  beginning  of  Germany's  greatness,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  American  Republic  point  to  the 
Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Skeptics  may  cavil,  the 
Scriptures  may  be  accused  of  being  unhistorical,  unscientific, 
and  even  immoral  in  some  of  their  recorded  incidents;  but 
here  is  a  fact  which  no  blizzard  of  infidelity  has  ever 
shaken:  The  sovereign  civilizations  of  the  world  testify 
to  the  power  and  vitality  of  the  Holy  Book.  God's  Word  in 
Christ  has  been  the  life  of  nations.  It  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  one  creative,  vitalizing  power,  ever  pushing  men 
upward  and  onward,  out  of  ignorance  and  servitude  and 
moral  despair. 

The  bishop  of  London  visiting  America  at  the  time  of 
the  Jamestown  Exposition,  on  an  errand  for  His  Majesty's 
government,  presented  to  the  old  Bruton  Church  from 
Edward  VII.  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  The  lectern  on  which  it 
rests  was  presented  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  base  of  the  lectern  stands  upon  a  large  globe,  supported 
by  the  symbols  of  the  English  and  American  nations,  the 
lion  and  the  eagle,  a  parable  of  the  growth  and  greatness 
of  these  two  nations. 

But  more  important  still  than  the  creation  of  intellectual 
alertness  has  been  the  dynamic  of  the  Bible  in  the  making 
of  character.  Notwithstanding  all  the  misunderstandings 
that  have  been  heaped  upon  its  truth  and  the  superstition 
which  has  clouded  its  pages,  in  the  Bible  we  hear  *Hhe  voice 
of  God  forever  speaking  across  the  centuries,  the  laws  of 
right  and  wrong."  We  turn  to  the  Old  Testament  and  we 
bear  the  voices  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  denouncing  the  sins 
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of  the  rich  and  the  privileged  classes,  pleading  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and  by  their  lofty 
patriotism  setting  ablaze  before  our  eyes  the  deathless  ideals 
of  just  government  and  political  equality.  It  is  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  the  sense  of  civic  and  social  duty 
was  bom.  Turn  to  the  New  Testament — it  is  the  first  and 
foremost  exponent  of  religious  individualism.  Jesus  dis- 
covered the  individual,  and  out  of  the  magnificent  individu- 
alism of  the  New  Testament  have  sprung  the  moral  initiative 
and  energy  of  the  modem  world. 

It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  great  forward  move- 
ments in  moral  reform  and  in  religion  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  great  theological  awakening  in  England  began  in  the 
prayerful  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  a  little  group  of 
Oxford  students.  What  was  the  motive  power  of  the  move- 
ment in  England  which  led  to  the  liberating  of  her  slaves? 
Wilberforce  and  his  companions,  while  traveling  on  the 
continent,  began  to  freshen  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  and  out  of  that  sprang  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves.  Whence  has  come  the  mighty  crusade  in  the  interest 
of  the  masses  of  toilers,  proclaiming  industrial  freedom,  but 
from  the  new  ability  to  apply  the  teachings  of  Jesus  to  social 
and  industrial  conditions  T  History  abundantly  justifies  the 
claim  of  Jesus:  **The  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  you 
are  spirit  and  are  life."  The  Word  is  the  herald  of  the 
Spirit  that  moves  over  the  chaos  of  the  world,  creating 
government,  industry,  knowledge,  religion,  and  making 
everything  in  its  order  beautiful.  Well  did  Matthew  Arnold 
affirm  that  we  might  ^'as  well  imagine  a  man  with  a  sense 
for  sculpture  not  cultivating  it  by  the  help  of  the  remains 
of  the  Greek  art,  or  a  man  with  a  sense  of  poetry  not  culti- 
vating it  by  the  help  of  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  as  a  man 
with  a  sense  of  conduct  not  cultivating  it  by  the  help  of  the 
Bible." 
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But  if  the  Bible  has  been  a  mighty  factor  in  the  creation 
of  a  higher  national  life,  it  is  because  it  brings  the  regenerat- 
ing power  of  God  into  the  life  of  the  individual.  What 
appeal  does  the  Bible  make  to  us  as  men?  A  student  of 
literature  will  admire  the  variety  and  the  richness  of  its 
literary  treasures;  but  it  is  more  than  a  book  of  authentic 
history,  inspiring  poetry,  and  stirring  prophecy.  Its  literary 
gems  have  been  set  in  the  great  masterpieces  of  our 
language;  and  yet  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  in 
its  literature.  As  you  read  those  pages  you  are  impressed, 
not  with  the  fineness  of  the  writings,  but  with  the  moral 
burden  of  every  book  of  the  Bible.  Its  everlasting  appeal 
is  to  the  conscience  of  men.  It  always  speaks  to  man  as  a 
moral  being,  as  an  immortal.  It  speaks  to  him  of  sin,  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  Its  revelation  to  the  race 
begins  when  men's  moral  and  religious  ideals  are  low,  their 
character  debased.  And  in  their  moral  childhood  certain 
practices  were  permitted  which  outrage  the  moral  sense  of 
our  day.  In  the  outworking  of  the  Divine  plan  for  the 
Hebrew  nation,  God  used  certain  low  and  imperfect  instru- 
ments in  the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose.  He  took  men 
as  He  found  them  and  spoke  to  them  on  their  own  plane,  so 
as  to  lift  them  to  a  higher.  **New  truths  about  God  have 
to  grow  out  of  the  sheaths  of  old  ones,*'  therefore  the  Bible 
is  a  living  book.  It  is  the  record  of  the  growing  revealment 
of  God  to  a  growing  race,  a  race  developing  in  spiritual 
perception  and  in  depth  and  in  vigor  of  moral  purpose. 

If  measured  by  the  Christian  ideal  the  Bible  contains  a 
strange  mixture  of  ideas  and  laws,  practices  and  principles 
which  are  far  from  perfect.  But  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  laws  have  been  abrogated  and  its  customs 
outgrown  and  its  ideals  enlarged,  it  throbs  with  moral  pur- 
pose. It  begins  with  men  on  low  moral  levels,  but  from  the 
very  first  it  sets  before  them  one  supreme  goal — the  doing 
of  the  perfect  will  of  God.  If  some  of  its  earlier  moral 
standards  are  outgrown,  everywhere  there  is  uncompromising 
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opposition  to  evil  and  the  proclamation  of  the  holy  will  of 
Ood  as  the  supreme  law  of  life. 

How  close  the  Bible  comes  to  the  moral  life  of  every 
man !  He  is  conscious  of  standing  between  two  worlds,  each 
of  which  claims  him  for  its  own;  and  so  his  life  is  one  of 
endless  moral  struggle.  How  vividly  this  conflict  appears 
on  the  pages  of  the  Bible!  From  the  Garden  of  EMen  to 
Oethsemane,  with  Adam  and  Abraham,  with  Jacob  and 
Joseph,  with  Saul  and  David,  with  Peter  and  Judas,  with 
Paul  and  Demas,  with  one  and  all  it  is  the  same  endless 
warfare.  Everywhere  the  Bible  rings  out  the  appeal  to 
stand,  and  having  done  all  to  stand.  A  great  skeptic  has 
said  that  *4f  anything  could  prove  the  Book  to  be  the  Word 
of  God,  it  is  this  way  it  has  of  aiding  conscience  in  oi>ening 
our  eyes  to  the  two  possibilities  which  lie  before  us  and 
bidding  us  choose  for  eternity.**  When  does  the  right  look 
so  glorious  and  truth  so  mighty  as  when  these  stand  before 
us  and  make  their  appeal  through  the  Word  of  Qtodi 

But  the  supreme  value  of  the  Bible  for  modem  life  is 
not  its  educative  force  quickening  the  intelligence  of  men, 
nor  its  moral  power  creating  the  great  moral  movements 
of  the  world.  Its  greatest  value  is  as  a  teacher  of  religion- 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  book  of  religion. 

The  failure  to  apprehend  this  simple  fact  has  been  the 
source  of  much  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
not  intended  to  teach  science.  It  was  written  before  the 
discoveries  of  modem  science.  It  is  not  designed  to  be  a 
cyclopedia  of  universal  knowledge.  It  is  a  book  of  religion, 
produced  by  and  recording  men's  experience  of  God.  It  lifts 
men  out  of  the  materialism  of  a  sense-world,  and  discovers 
to  them  the  realities  and  the  glories  of  the  unseen.  It  gives 
to  the  world  and  human  life  a  spiritual  meaning.  In  the 
midst  of  the  moral  disorder  and  wickedness  of  the  earth,  it 
sets  men  to  believing  in  and  working  for  a  new  earth  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness.  With  the  shadows  of  human  suffer- 
ing thick  around  us,  with  the  tragedies  of  human  life  multi- 
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plying,  it  shows  to  men  the  bleeding  hands  and  brow  of 
Calvary ^s  Divine  Sufferer;  and  in  His  agony  we  hear  the 
beart-cry  of  the  infinite  God  suffering  with  His  children. 
With  the  burden  of  lifers  sorrow  and  the  mystery  of  death 
and  the  grave,  the  world  would  be  converted  into  a  vast 
asylum  of  despair  were  it  not  for  the  great  words  of  God's 
truth  and  promise.  Its  purpose  is  to  answer  the  supreme 
questions  of  life:  What  is  Godt  How  does  He  think  and 
feel  toward  ment  What  has  God  done  for  ment  What  is 
man^s  duty  and  destiny  t  The  answer  to  these  questions 
which  will  not  down  is  the  great  burden  of  the  Bible.  What 
if  the  geology  of  Genesis  is  in  conflict  with  modem  science! 
The  Bible  gives  to  us  that  mighty  affirmation  which  has 
never  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the  scientist:  **In  the  begin- 
ning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth. '^  What  if  its 
heroes  were  imperfect  ment  It  shows  us  how  their  minds 
were  illuminated  and  their  characters  ennobled  as  they 
walked  with  God.  What  if  its  scattered  ethical  maxims  are 
defective,  and  some  of  its  social  customs  degrading  t  It 
furnishes  **the  highest  and  most  effective  inspiration  for 
human  living.'^  The  chief  question  then  to  ask  concerning 
the  Bible  is  not  the  question  of  the  higher  critic  as  to  date, 
authenticity,  and  literary  composition;  it  is  rather,  What  is 
its  central  doctrine  of  lifet  What  its  effective  moral  force 
in  human  living  t 

The  truth  which  fairly  throbs  and  flames  on  every  page 
of  the  Bible  is  of  a  **  world  with  God  in  it,  of  humanity  with 
God  in  it,  of  history  with  God  in  it,  of  a  great  world 
movement  from  God  through  humanity  to  God  again,  whose 
God  is  all  in  all.'*  In  the  phrase  of  Coleridge,  the  Bible 
finds  us  and  helps  us  to  find  God.  It  may  contain  errors  of 
science  or  history,  it  may  have  moral  imperfections  in  its 
characters  and  incidents;  but  so  long  as  it  ** finds  us  in  the 
deepest  places  and  springs  of  life*'  and  gives  a  voice  to  our 
cries  in  all  our  moods  of  triumph  and  defeat,  of  joy  and 
misery,  so  long  as  its  words  speak  to  us  across  the  ages 
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with  imperishable  iQBight  into  human  needs,  it  will  live  and 
prevail  It  contains  the  sonl's  snblimest  liturgy.  In  the 
hour  of  trust  it  voices  our  confidence:  ^'The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd.''  In  the  day  of  trouble  it  exults  in  the  great 
consolation:  ^^God  is  our  refuge  and  strength."  In  the 
high  noon  of  joy  it  gives  us  our  song:  ** Bless  the  Lord,  0 
my  soul."  In  the  valley  of  depression  it  breathes  our 
prayer:  **Unto  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  souL"  Li 
the  gathering  darkness  it  voices  our  triumphant  cry:  **The 
Lord  is  my  light  and  he  is  become  my  salvation."  Li 
approaching  death  it  whispers:  '^In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions." 

Now  the  contention  of  this  article  is  that  because  the 
Old  Book  has  been  the  greatest  educative  force  in  modem 
history,  because  it  creates  character,  because  it  brings  men 
to  the  feet  of  God  and  leaves  them  there,  it  has  a  secure 
intellectual  standing  place.  If  this  contention  is  true,  the 
most  important  thing  is  not  the  historicity  of  the  story  of 
Jonah's  adventure.  What  is  more  important  is  that  the 
''Book  of  Jonah  gives  us  the  earliest  known  proclamation 
of  a  Divine  love  which  knows  no  bounds  of  race  or  creed  but 
enfolds  every  human  being."  The  seat  of  the  Bible's 
authority  is  not  in  the  infallibility  of  its  details,  but  in  its 
absolute  reliability  as  a  guide  to  God,  to  righteousness,  and 
peace.  Its  authority  rests  on  its  ability  to  present  a  picture 
of  God  and  man  which  our  most  enlightened  reason  and 
purest  affection  approve  as  true. 

We  are  to  go  to  the  Bible  not  for  scientific  theses,  nor 
for  a  forecast  of  coming  events.  It  is  not  a  treatise  on 
science,  nor  a  celestial  weather  bureau.  It  is  not  a  mere 
textbook  of  theology.  It  is  a  book  of  religion  which  guides 
men  into  a  knowledge  of  God  and  into  the  faith  of  Christ, 
and  into  the  glory  of  righteousness.  It  brings  men  into  an 
experience  of  the  peace  of  forgiveness,  of  the  power  of 
prayer,  of  the  poise  of  trust,  and  of  the  joy  of  heavenly 
hope.    We  believe  it  is  inspired  because  it  inspires  men  in 
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the  noblest  and  holiest  living.  Here,  then,  is  the  Bible 
tried  and  tested  in  the  fires  of  criticism,  and  is  not  found 
i^anting.  Its  supreme  authority  in  morals  and  religion  is 
vindicated  by  Christ  and  by  the  experience  of  the  church 
for  two  millenniums.  History  bears  witness  to  its  power 
in  the  civilization  of  the  world,  and  in  the  great  forward 
movements  of  humanity.  In  the  experience  of  scholar  and 
peasant  it  has  been  a  guide  to  peace  and  to  God.  Its  moral 
and  spiritual  teachings  have  been  confirmed  and  not  dis- 
credited by  science.  Its  pages  are  aglow  with  instruction 
and  inspiration  for  right  living.  Its  abiding  value  is  not 
its  contribution  to  science,  to  philosophy,  to  literature,  but 
in  the  complete  equipment  for  life  which  it  gives  us.  To 
the  modem  man  "every  Scripture  inspired  of  God  is 
profitable  for  teaching  for  correction  and  for  instruction 
in  righteousness.'* 

**Back  of  the  mystery  and  uncertainty  of  our  lives,  back 
of  the  apparent  aimlessness  of  much  history,  and  back  of 
the  horror  of  much  more,  it  reveals  God,  the  almighty  friend 
and  lover  of  men,  the  chief  of  burden  bearers,  and  the 
leader  of  all  in  self-sacrifice.  Over  the  seething  chaos  there 
breathes  a  Spirit  Divine;  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
there   stretches   a  broad   bow   of  promise   and   of  lighf 

The  Bible  is 

The  fountain  light  of  all  our  day, 
A  master  light  of  all  our  seeing. 

0KIBNCA8TLB,    INDIANA. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  THE  COMMONPLACE 

SEBMON 

Bj  Rkv.  J.  Boss  Stevenson,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  Brown  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore,  Maryland.     Preached  the  Sunday  before  communion 

My  father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou 
not  have  done  itf  how  much  rather  then,  when  he  saith  to  thee,  Wash,  and  be 
clean  f — 2  Kings  v.13. 

The  easiest  lessons  are  often  hardest  to  learn.  Simple 
tasks  may  require  greater  heroism  than  brilliant  exploits. 
One  need  only  think  of  what  is  left  undone  to  be  convinced 
of  this.  Naaman  the  Syrian,  commander  of  the  king's 
army,  had  the  disease  of  an  outcast — leprosy,  but  as  a 
mighty  man  of  valor  he  expected  an  extraordinary  cure  that 
would  distinguish  his  case.  He  was  therefore  much  offended 
when  the  prophet  treated  him  as  an  ordinary  man  and 
prescribed  a  simple  remedy.  To  wash  in  Jordan  seven 
times  was  the  first  thing  he  could  do,  but  the  last  thing  he 
wanted  to  do  and  that  mainly  because  anybody  might  do 
that.  As  **the  first  gentleman  of  Damascus''  he  thought 
that  the  very  least  which  could  be  expected  of  him  would  be 
to  bathe  in  the  majestic  rivers  of  his  own  glorious  country. 
To  wash  in  the  turbid  waters  of  a  conquered  land,  as  if 
he  were  a  common  Israelite — that  was  too  much.  '*So  he 
turned  and  went  away  in  a  rage."  His  servant,  however, 
took  a  common-sense  view  of  the  situation  and  showed  how 
unreasonable  Naaman 's  spirit  was.  Purity  is  more  essential 
than  dignity.  When  one  is  ill,  he  does  not  go  to  his 
physician  to  be  praised  but  to  be  healed.  **My  father,  if 
the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing,  wouldst  thou 
not  have  done  it!  how  much  rather  then,  when  he  saith 
to  thee.  Wash  and  be  clean." 
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Naaman  wanted  to  do  something  great,  and  what 
impresses  one  profoundly  is  this:  He  did  something  great 
according  to  the  Gospel  rule  of  simplicity:  **He  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  he  exalted;"  and  the  exaltation  of 
this  distinguished  nohleman  is  to  be  seen — ^not  in  his  position 
of  command,  which  left  him  a  leper,  but  in  his  lowly  act  of 
obedience,  which  left  him  clean  as  a  little  child. 

We  hear  much  in  our  day  of  the  glory  of  the  untrodden 
path,  the  distant  goal,  the  diflScult  journey,  the  impossible 
achievement,  and  our  attention  is  drawn  away  from  the 
halo  of  every-day  life.  May  I  ask  you  to  behold  with  me 
for  a  little  while  the  glory  of  the  conmionplacet 


Someone  has  said  that  this  world  is  a  commonplace  world 
after  all.  Our  planet,  instead  of  being  the  center  of  the 
universe,  is  one  of  a  countless  number,  and  astronomers 
can  find  many  that  are  more  interesting  and  glorious.  Still, 
this  little  world  of  ours  has  a  splendor  of  its  own. 

While  it  takes  all  sorts  of  people  to  make  a  world,  most 
of  them  are  conmion  people  who  pass  through  ordinary 
experiences,  engage  in  simple  tasks,  and  tread  the  plain 
road  with  the  multitude.  When  one  comes  into  the  limelight 
and  is  made  conspicuous  for  some  brilliant  deed,  the 
sparkling  jewel  has  a  plain  setting  and  in  the  last  analysis 
is  composed  of  common  dust.  **The  paths  of  glory  lead  but 
to  the  grave" — the  common  end.  Why  do  I  say  thist  Not 
to  degrade  life,  but  to  exalt  it.  God  does  not  permit  the 
glory  of  life  to  be  monopolized;  He  distributes  it,  uni- 
versalizes it,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  so  that  each  regardless  of 
time  or  place  may  wear  his  halo,  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly,  and  live  as  the  heir  of  a  great  destiny. 

What  I  am  advocating  not  only  applies  to  the  whole 
life  of  the  world,  but  more  especially  to  true  religion.  What 
offended  Naaman  in  the  religion  of  Israel  was  its  dignified 
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simplicity.  His  was  the  religion  of  Baal-Bimmony  the  god 
of  nature  and  the  sun,  and  it  was  of  the  earth  earthy,  making 
worship  a  commercial  transaction  and  leaving  large  place 
for  pride  and  superstition.  It  had  no  spiritual  side,  no  room 
for  faith,  love,  and  obedience,  and,  as  one  has  described  it, 
it  was  only  a  glorified  commercialism  and  the  spectacnlar 
pride  of  life  in  which  an  elaborately  theatrical  healing  was 
to  be  paid  for  in  so  much  coin. 

In  striking  contrast  was  the  prophet  Elisha  in  his 
humble  abode,  his  plain  speech,  his  simple  remedy:  **Go 
and  wash  in  the  Jordan  seven  times,  and  thy  flesh  shall 
come  again  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  dean.'*  What  a 
disappointment  to  a  proud,  superstitious,  calculating  man 
of  valor. 

Jesus  was  a  disappointment  to  the  rulers  of  Israel  and 
the  princes  of  this  world,  Herod  and  Pilate.  The  prophet 
declared  that  He  would  be  regarded  as  a  root  out  of  dry 
ground,  and  so  He  was.  He  came  not  from  Assyria,  Egypt, 
Greece,  or  Rome,  the  abodes  of  wisdom,  power,  and  splendor, 
but  from  an  obscure  land,  and  He  was  brought  up  in  a 
little  country  town.  He  associated  with  Him  fisherman;  the 
common  people  heard  Him  gladly;  and  the  early  church  was 
recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of  slavery  and  poverty. 
The  Gospel  message  was  one  of  repentance,  faith,  such  as 
anybody  could  accept  His  disciples  were  required  not  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  some  far-off  Mecca,  not  to  bathe  in 
the  sacred  waters  of  some  majestic  Ganges,  but  to  take  up 
the  daily  cross  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus.  Its 
sacraments,  baptism,  and  the  Lord's  supper,  contemplate 
the  ordinary  needs  of  every  man's  life,  cleansing,  thirst, 
hunger;  this  simplicity  is  the  glory  of  our  faith.  Our 
Saviour,  who  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  has  a 
Name  that  is  above  every  name.  Our  religion,  intended  for 
all,  can  take  any  life  and  cleanse  it  and  ennoble  it  with  the 
very  glory  of  God. 
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n. 

I  want  also  to  bring  to  you  this  thought,  that  for  the  best 
development  of  our  faculties  and  powers  the  commonplace 
is  required. 

Health  and  strength  of  body  are  secured,  not  by  ex- 
traordinary ventures,  but  by  every-day  experiences.    At  the 
base  of  all  culture  there  is  the  conunon  school  education, 
or  its  equivalent.    The  successful  merchant  does  not  begin 
at  the  top  and  work  downward ;  he  is  at  first  assigned  simple 
tasks,  such  as  anyone  could  do.     Professional  efficiency  is 
largely  a  matter  of  fundamental  training.    A  great  deal  of 
bridge  building  is  going  on  between  Baltimore  and  New 
York.    These  structures  have  been  planned  with  a  view  to 
strength  and  beauty,  but  only  that  which  is  unsightly  and 
has  to  do  with  water  and  mud  and  mortar  and  stone  at 
first  appeared.    Much  of  the  work  is  sunk  to  depths  where 
it  will  never  be  seen  again.     That  is  the  important  work 
upon  which  human  safety  must  largely  rest.     This  is  the 
lesson  of  nature;  strength  and  depth  of  root  are  indispen- 
sable to  beauty  and  sweetness  of  fruit,  and  a  tree's  develop- 
ment must  be  downward  in  order  that  it  may  be  upward. 
These   slow  and  dreary   processes   often  become   irksome, 
especially  to  us  who  live  in  a  pleasure-loving  and  ambitious 
age  that  calls  for  the  spectacular  and  wants  to  see  some 
great   thing   quickly   done.     Much    of    the    exhaustion    of 
modem  life  comes  from  a  disregard  of  things  fundamental, 
or  from  a  weariness  with  commonplace  interests,  which  can 
be  the  only  basis  of  great  achievements. 

In  the  development  of  Christian  character  we  seem  to 
imagine  that  we  can  only  be  braced  up  and  kept  going  by 
strong  stimulants.  We  enjoy  the  excitements  of  special 
meetings,  of  great  movements,  and  lure  ourselves  into  think- 
ing that  when  we  take  part  in  a  great  movement  we  are 
best  demonstrating  our  discipleship.  In  consequence. 
Christian  nurture  is  fast  becoming  a  lost  art.    The  instruc- 
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tion  of  the  young  in  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion,  as  great  a  work  as  anyone  should  want  to  do,  is 
regarded  as  too  commonplace  in  comparison  with  the  more 
dramatic  ventures  of  slum  work,  or  municipal  reform.  To 
read  the  Bible  and  understand  it  is  tedious,  when  so  much 
fascinating  good  literature  lies  ready  at  hand.  To  pray 
and  make  sacrifices  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  is  not 
so  interesting  as  to  make  programs  and  plan  campaigns 
for  its  coming.  Consequently  we  are  engaged  in  the  great 
experiment  of  trying  to  develop  Christian  character  without 
knowledge  and  to  secure  Christian  conduct  and  service 
without  training. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a  return  to  those 
homely  virtues  of  honesty,  frugality,  purity,  and  spirituality, 
which  can  only  be  cultivated  by  years  of  patient  effort  in 
the  Christian  household.  Christ  said:  ** Whosoever  humbles 
himself  as  a  little  child,  shall  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.**  The  apostles  would  not  have  thought  of 
exhibiting  a  little  child  as  a  model  of  goodness,  but  we  know 
now  how  a  proper  childhood  makes  for  greatness,  although 
we  have  not  yet  fully  apprehended  the  moral  lesson  that 
no  one  can  be  great  who  is  not  as  pure  as  a  child;  nor  have 
the  fruits  of  strong  character  without  the  faith  and  love 
and  obedience  of  true  childhood. 

in. 

But  what  I  want  you  to  think  of  most  of  all  regarding  the 
commonplace  is  God*s  relation  to  it. 

Elisha,  the  plowboy,  was  quick  to  hear  the  voice  of 
God,  and  he  obeyed  unhesitatingly.  Naaman,  the  most 
popular  man  in  Damascus,  next  to  the  King,  when  he  heard 
God's  message  through  the  prophet,  went  away  in  a  rage. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  need;  Elisha,  as  a  clean,  healthy 
country  boy,  was  better  off  than  the  mighty  man  of  valor, 
who  was  a  leper.  The  trouble  with  Naaman  was  that  he 
was  such  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  estimation,  so 
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self-important,  that  he  would  have  salvation  only  on  his 
own  terms.  He  must  be  allowed  to  state  the  amount  he  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  also  the  method  that  must  be 
employed  in  cleansing  him.  He  was  just  like  the  conceited 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  Christ's  day,  concerning  whom  it 
had  to  be  said  that  publicans  and  harlots  would  precede 
them  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

A  short  time  ago  I  heard  a  young  man,  who  had  made  a 
study  of  moral  conditions  in  American  colleges,  say  that 
while  there  was  not  so  much  open  immorality  as  formerly — 
so  much  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  social  sin — ^there  was  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  moral  uncleanness  of  the  Pharisaical 
type,  the  pride  of  opinion,  the  satisfied  self-righteousness 
that  politely  bows  God  out  of  the  domain  of  conscience  and 
leaves  no  place  for  the  cleansing  power.  The  sinners  of 
Christ's  day,  conunon  as  they  were,  heard  Him,  obeyed  Him, 
and  were  saved.  It  required  the  intervention  of  plain 
servants  to  bring  Naaman  to  his  senses,  when  he  listened, 
obeyed,  was  cleansed,  and  then  gave  God  the  glory. 

When  a  man  has  this  humble  experience,  God  can  use 
him  and  be  glorified  in  him  and  enable  him  to  do  great 
things,  indeed.  Think  of  D.  L.  Moody,  a  man  of  the  common 
people,  humble,  childlike  in  his  simplicity,  but  a  great  soul 
and  one  of  the  greatest  soul- winners  of  our  time.  My  atten- 
tion was  called  this  past  week  to  the  ministry  of  a  brilliant 
young  man,  highly  educated  but  uncomfortably  self- 
important,  who  has  just  abandoned  a  needy  field  of  labor 
where  he  gathered  no  souls  and  miserably  failed  because  he 
wanted  to  do  some  great  thing  or  to  do  everything  himself 
and  never  give  God  a  chance.  And  I  fear  that  it  may  be 
said  of  some  of  us  that  we  are  too  prosperous  to  be 
eflScient,  too  well  satisfied  to  be  saved.  I  think  of  one  man, 
who  objects  to  making  a  public  profession  of  faith  lest  he 
might  be  criticised  for  inconsistency.  Is  that  not  the  pride 
and  self -consideration  of  a  Naaman  t  I  think  of  another 
who  has  his  plans  all  made  for  becoming  a  Christian  under 
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certain  favorable  conditions.  Is  not  that,  too,  the  calculating 
spirit  of  this  fine  gentleman  of  the  olden  times,  who  wished 
to  make  terms  with  Godt 

**My  father,  if  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great 
thing,  wouldst  thou  not  have  done  itt  how  much  rather 
then,  when  he  saith  to  thee.  Wash,  and  be  clean  t"  It  is  a 
humble  supper  of  which  we  are  to  partake  next  Sunday, 
intended  for  the  lowly  people  who  love  Jesus,  and  I  am 
here  to  invite  you  all  to  come.  That  is  my  commission  as  a 
Christian  minister.  There  is  only  required  of  us  that  simple 
humility  and  trust  and  obedience  which  conquered  Naaman's 
haughty  spirit  and  made  it  possible  for  the  cleansing  power 
of  God  to  be  so  applied  to  him  that  he  became  as  a  little 
child. 

Grant  me  Tlij  migbtj  grace 

That  all  mj  eommonplaee 
Bj  Thj  great  leading  maj  be  rendered  higb. 

So  through  low  leaves  of  thought. 

Bine  akj  maj  be  inwrougbti 
Mj  eommonplaee  become  Thine  opportnnitj. 
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THE  CHIEF  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  BIBLE 
TEACHER 

Bj  Bev.   Bobsbt   Wells   Ykach,   D.    D.,   Pastor   North   Presbyterian   Church, 

Boehester,  New  York 

The  qualifications  of  a  good  Bible  teacher  are  numerons,  but 
sympathy,  character,  knowledge,  efficiency,  and  personality 
are  of  chief  importance.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
discuss  briefly  each  one  of  the  qualifications  named  with  a 
view  to  stimulating  to  more  thorough  preparation  the 
numerous  untrained  teachers  in  our  Sunday  Schools  and 
other  religious  institutions. 

I.    Sympathy 

In  its  elementary  form,  sympathy  is  tact,  common  sense,  and 
old-fashioned  big-heartedness.  It  is  that  rich  quality  which 
kindles  at  the  sight  of  one^s  fellows  and  which  warms  men's 
souls.  A  teacher  of  God's  Word  without  a  burning  heart 
is  an  altar  without  a  fire.  Christlike  sympathy  adds  the 
elements  of  mercy  and  compassion.  These  are  priestly 
qualities  of  the  soul  which  invite  the  closest  confidence  with 
no  thought  of  intrusion.  Here  is  the  ability  to  feel  the 
moral  infirmities  of  others  without  the  patronizing  air  of 
pity. 

Sympathy  is  closely  related  to  Bible  study  in  that  it 
guides  the  mind  with  unerring  insight  into  the  rich  meaning 
of  many  passages  of  Scripture  and  aids  in  the  selection  of 
material  in  the  light  of  the  individual  needs  of  the  class. 
It  is  also  the  warm  atmosphere  in  which  the  solid  truth 
melts,  dissolves,  and  becomes  communicable. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  a  Sunday  School  teacher  of 
brilliant  intellectual  parts  and  who  has  a  large  knowledge  of 
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Scripture  but  who  lacks  this  unportant  qualification.  When 
she  appears  before  her  class  it  is  like  the  rubbing  together 
of  two  pieces  of  flint;  they  strike  fire  but  soon  are  cold 
again.  As  a  consequence,  with  all  her  otherwise  splendid 
equipment,  she  is  unable  to  make  any  headway. 

II.     Chabacteb 

This  is  closely  related  to  sympathy.  Without  sympathy, 
character  is  cold  and  statuesque;  without  character,  sym- 
pathy lacks  the  vitality  of  common  experience.  Character 
is  temptation  trampled  under  foot,  virtue  saved  as  by  fire. 
Sympathy  is  most  helpful  when  it  radiates  from  strong 
character.  **In  that  he  himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted, 
he  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted.** 

The  Bible  often  fails  to  carry  conviction  because  of  some 
flaw  in  the  character  of  the  teacher.  Without  character, 
logic  is  lame.  Too  often  God's  truth  has  to  go  limping 
into  the  classroom. 

I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life 

Ooincident,  elhibit  lucid  proof 

That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 

in.    Knowledge 

There  are  four  aspects  of  knowledge:  Knowledge  of  the 
pupil,  knowledge  of  the  material,  knowledge  of  method,  and 
general  knowledge  or  mind  fertilization. 

Knowledge  of  the  pupil: 

We  must  know  each  pupil  physically  and  the  intimate 
relation  between  the  physical  and  the  moral  life.  Good 
habits,  which  constitute  the  bodyguard  of  character,  are 
created  by  organizing  the  nervous  system  around  great 
moral  ideals.  These  ideas  or  ideals  not  only  control  the 
bodily  actions  by  inhibition  and  commands,  but  they  actually 
change  its  physical  constitution  so  that  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  do  wrong  and  increasingly  easy  to  do  right 
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The  effect  of  different  types  of  disease  upon  the 
religious  life  is  also  of  vital  concern  to  the  successful  teacher. 
There  is  a  recent  book  on  this  subject,  The  Physiology  of 
Faith  and  Fear,  by  WUliam  S.  Sadler,  M.  D.,  which  all 
Christian  workers  should  read. 

We  should  have  at  least  a  very  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  the  mind  thinks.  The  human  mind  is 
endogenous  and,  like  the  palm,  unfolds  from  within  by 
nourishment  and  atmosphere.  Deep-3e.ated  laws,  instincts, 
and  intuitions  guide  and  control  this  unfolding.  Take  by 
way  of  illustration  the  principle  of  apperception.  Briefly 
stated  it  is  this :  The  mind  never  really  grasps  a  truth  until 
it  has  related  it  up  to  some  past  experience.  The  mind 
always  thinks  by  passing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  from  facts  to  principles  and  then  from  conclusions 
and  principles  back  again  to  facts  and  experiences,  thus 
testing  the  validity  of  its  own  processes.  We  are  constantly 
doing  this,  whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not 

Jesus  made  constant  use  of  this  principle  in  His  teaching 
and  preaching.  Take,  for  example,  the  three  parables  in 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Luke.  Here  we  have  grouped  three 
common  experiences  of  life,  the  lost  coin,  the  lost  sheep,  and 
the  lost  boy.  From  these  three  well-known,  concrete,  and 
particular  facts  in  life,  the  Saviour  leads  the  mind  naturally 
out  to  the  heretofore  unknown,  abstract,  general  truth, 
namely,  the  immense  value  of  the  human  soul.  Again,  in 
the  eager  searching  housewife,  the  faithful  shepherd,  and  the 
glad,  forgiving  father,  the  mind  finds  familiar  facts  from 
which  it  passes  out  to  a  real  comprehension  of  the  redeeming 
love  of  God.  A  careful  examination  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  woman 
of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well  will  reveal  just  how  closely  the 
great  Teacher  adhered  to  this  principle  in  all  His  teaching. 

We  should  further  note  in  this  connection  the  added 
fact  that,  by  appealing  to  the  most  vital  experiences  in 
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life,  the  teacher  quickens  the  emotions,  uncovers  deep  ele- 
mental longings  of  the  soul,  and  hence  the  more  quickly 
moves  the  will  to  action.  Ideas  fuse  more  rapidly  and  more 
completely  when  they  are  penetrated  by  a  fine  feeling. 

We  must  know  the  pupil  religiously.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  few  teachers  realize  that  they  are  teaching  funda- 
mentally religious  beings.  If  they  did  it  would  revolutionize 
their  method.  Every  life  comes  into  this  world  richly 
endowed  with  religious  impulses  and  a  moral  sense.  These 
are  deep  apperceptive  centers  around  which  the  growing 
child  begins  at  once  to  organize  its  religious  experience. 
Their  assimilative  power  is  immense.  God's  Word  is  a 
living  word.  It  is  surcharged  with  spiritual  energy  in  such 
a  way  that  the  soul  can  easily  appropriate  it  as  food.  Good 
teaching  is  not  telling  or  arguing  or  moralizing,  but  proper 
feeding.  Of  course,  this  assimilative  power  of  the  soul  is 
greatly  impaired  by  sin  or  neglect  and  often  has  to  be 
carefully  nursed  back  into  a  healthy  condition.  Education- 
ally speaking,  the  **new  birth '*  is  a  supreme  decision  of  the 
will  whereby  Christ  comes  into  the  soul.  This  coming  of 
Christ  into  the  soul  creates  a  wholly  new  apperceptive  center 
of  religious  experience  around  which  all  past  exi)erience 
must  be  reorganized  and  which  possesses  a  tenfold  greater 
power  to  assimilate  new  truth. 

We  must  know  the  pupil  socially;  that  is,  in  the  home 
and  community  where  one  really  lives  and  where  character 
is  really  made.  To  fail  in  this  is  to  sail  an  uncharted  sea 
wherein  lies  hidden  many  a  reef.  We  must  know  the  pupil 
historically.  Every  person  has  a  race  history  stretching 
far  back  into  the  past.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  in  a 
modified  degree,  every  person  passes  through  the  different 
stages  involved  in  the  development  of  life  upon  the  earth. 
Not  infrequently  some  elemental,  prehistoric  passion  asserts 
itself,  sweeping  aside  the  accumulated  culture  of  the 
centuries.  Again  every  life  is  a  part  of  a  larger  national 
consciousness  with  its  historic  struggles,  its  aspirations,  its 
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emotional  and  intellectual  temperament,  its  religious  pre- 
conceptions, its  virtues,  and  its  sins.  Every  teacher  should 
possess  some  little  insight  into  race  psychology.  Especially 
is  this  true  if  he  is  going  to  teach  people  that  are  not  of  his 
own  immediate  race. 

It  is  also  true  that  each  life  has  an  individual  history. 
No  two  persons  react  to  the  same  environment  in  precisely 
the  same  way.  These  differences  in  reaction  are  apt  to 
bring  about  a  fundamental  difference  in  one^s  religious  view- 
point. In  the  unfolding  of  every  life  there  is  an  unbroken 
continuity,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  are  well-marked 
periods  characterized  by  deep  changes  in  the  entire  nature. 
These  periods  demand  special  study  and  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

Knowledge  of  the  material : 

The  Bible  will  ever  remain  the  chief  source  of  material 
for  religious  education,  so  we  will  confine  our  attention  to 
it.  We  must  know  the  Bible  historically.  A  lesson  apart 
from  its  historical  setting  is  like  a  picture  without  per- 
spective. Every  teacher  of  the  Bible  should  know  the 
history  of  the  Bible  in  outline. 

V  We  must  know  our  Bible  intensively.  The  best  way 
to  accomplish  this  is  to  study  it  by  books.  There  are  at 
least  five  steps  in  the  mastery  of  a  book  of  the  Bible.  The 
first  step  is  to  get  some  information  about  the  time  in  which 
the  book  was  written  and  the  occasion  which  called  it  forth. 
This  is  often  found  by  reading  the  book  itself.  If  possible 
we  should  know  something  about  the  spiritual  history  of 
the  writer.  The  second  step  is  to  read  the  book  through  at 
one  sitting  in  order  that  it  may  leave  the  impression  of  an 
organic  whole.  The  third  step  is  to  analyze  the  book, 
making  a  tentative  outline  of  the  whole.  The  fourth  step 
is  to  make  a  close  study  of  special  paragraphs,  sentences, 
and  words.  Very  often  it  will  be  found  that  one  word 
reveals  the  meaning  of  the  entire  book.  The  fifth  step  is 
to  rebuild  that  which  we  have  taken  apart.    Beginning  with 
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the  important  words  and  ideas,  we  gradually  reconstruct  the 
material  of  the  book  into  a  luminous  and  vital  whole.  Since 
outlining  the  above,  I  have  read  with  much  profit  the 
articles  by  Dr.  Sweet  on  The  Study  of  the  English  Bible, 
now  appearing  in  this  magazine.  We  would  refer  the  reader 
to  these  articles  for  a  more  elaborate  treatment  of  this 
vital  subject 

We  must  know  our  Bible  doctrinally.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  know  it  as  a  storehouse  of  proof  texts 
with  which  to  prove  our  individual  dogmas  but  as  the 
repository  of  great  spiritual  truths  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  crystallized  in  the  religious  experience  of  a 
Divinely  guided  race.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are 
educational  concepts  or  centers  of  thought  and  action  around 
which  the  growing  soul  organizes  and  by  means  of  which  it 
interprets  the  accumulated  experiences  of  life.  These  expe- 
riences in  turn  enrich,  interpret,  and  enlarge  the  concepts 
or  doctrines.  This  is  only  approaching  the  principle  of 
apperception  from  another  side. 

Even  to  suggest  the  teaching  of  theology  to  children  is 
to  invite  criticism,  yet  this  is  exactly  what  we  mean.  I  do 
not  mean  dogmatic  or  systematic  theology  or  even  Biblical 
theology  systematically  arranged.  What  I  do  mean  is  such 
a  presentation  of  the  great  moral  and  religious  concepts  of 
the  Bible  that  the  child  will  naturally  and  inevitably  grow 
into  a  full  comprehension  of  their  meaning.  Such  was  the 
experience  of  Israel  as  a  nation,  so  must  it  be  tbe  experience 
of  every  life.  Such  a  course  of  Bible  study  properly  worked 
out  and  combined  with  the  faithful  memorizing  of  selected 
passages  of  Scripture  will  in  the  long  run  prove  superior  to 
any  catechism  and  should  prepare  the  way  for  a  thoroughly 
organized  course  of  Biblical  theology  to  be  presented  some 
time  during  the  senior  year  in  the  Sunday  School. 

We  must  know  our  Bible  experimentally.  The  Holy 
Spirit  must  make  the  truth  vital  in  the  life  of  the  teacher 
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before  he  can  impart  it  to  others.  Conviction  bom  of  expe- 
rience creates  conviction  in  other  lives  as  fire  kindles  fire. 
The  preparation  of  all  too  many  teachers  consists  largely 
of  a  confused  mass  of  undigested  Scriptural  facts  gleaned 
from  lesson  leaves  and  commentaries. 

Again,  the  efficient  teacher  must  have  some  little  knowl- 
edge of  Biblical  pedagogy.  President  G.  Stanley  Hall  has 
said  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  pedagogically  constructed 
book  in  the  world.  By  this  he  doubtless  meant  that  it  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  moral  and  religious  truth  so  arranged 
that  it  is  available  for  all  ages  and  all  conditions  of  men. 

But  more  than  this  the  Bible  has  a  consistent  psychology 
marked  by  a  gradual  development.  The  teacher  of  to-day 
must  find  a  common  ground  between  the  Biblical  and  the 
modem  systems  of  psychology  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  modem  mind  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  true  to  the  inner 
meaning  of  Scripture.  In  this  connection  the  reader  will 
be  greatly  helped  by  reading  the  article  on  Psychology  in 
Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  164ff. 

Knowledge  of  method: 

A  burning  sympathy,  a  flawless  character,  and  a  master- 
ful knowledge  of  material  will  lose  greatly  in  effectiveness 
without  some  proper  method.  Moses,  Samuel,  the  Prophets, 
the  Apostle  Paul,  and  pre-eminently  our  Lord  were  masters 
of  method,  and  we  would  do  well  to  study  them  with  this 
aim  in  view.  The  farther  scientific  pedagogy  probes  its 
problems,  the  more  nearly  do  its  conclusions  find  their 
prototypes  in  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  great 
Teacher.  Jesus  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  securing 
attention,  in  taking  advantage  of  the  psychological  moment, 
in  preparing  the  minds  of  His  hearers  to  receive  the  truth, 
and  in  making  them  reach  their  own  conclusions.  By  way 
of  illustration,  the  reader  should  compare  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  by  Edersheim,  Vol.  H.,  chap- 
ter 7,  with  the  incident  recorded  in  John  vn.37-41. 
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General  knowledge  or  mind  fertilization : 

Bible  history  is  the  key  to  all  history,  but  of  what  use 
is  the  key  if  the  teacher  has  no  door  to  unlock?  Every 
effective  teacher  of  the  Bible  should  be  a  student  of  history 
and  current  events.  He  should  be  **  trained  in  that  simple 
power  of  appreciating  facts  and  causes  which,  applied  to 
the  great  phenomena  of  the  spirit  and  of  history,*'  gives  the 
laymen  peculiar  advantage  in  religious  teaching.  A  wide 
range  of  reading  in  biography  and  poetry  also  fertilizes  the 
mind,  feeds  the  imagination,  and  enriches  the  power  of 
imagery  and  expression. 

Everyone  who  would  teach  the  Bible  successfully  to  young 
people  should  be  cognizant  of  the  relation  of  religious  truth 
to  all  education.  It  cannot  be  possible  that  there  is  any  sharp 
cleavage  between  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  physiology.  That  two  and 
two  make  four,  that  the  earth  turns  on  its  axis  every 
twenty-four  hours,  and  that  every  physical  law  disobeyed 
brings  its  certain  penalty,  are  facts  surcharged  with  moral 
and  spiritual  meaning.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Bible 
teacher  to  correlate  these  and  other  facts  with  the  deeper 
teachings  of  Scripture  and  to  disclose  their  mutual  relation. 

IV.  Efficiency 

There  are  some  important  guide  posts  along  the  highway  to 
efficient  Bible  teaching:  Master  your  facts,  know  your 
people,  plan  your  work,  be  resourceful  and  aggressive, 
economize  your  time,  concentrate  your  energies,  be  patient, 
learn  by  experience,  stick  to  your  tasks,  believe  in  your 
mission,  pray  without  ceasing,  be  on  fire  with  a  Divine 
enthusiasm,  and  let  the  Holy  Spirit  lead  you.  There  is  no 
Bible  teacher  living  whose  efficiency  will  not  be  greatly 
increased  by  faithfully  following  these  simple  suggestions. 

V.  Personality 

This  is  our  last  and  greatest  qualification  because  it  includes 
all  the  others  and  something  more.     In  his  excellent  book 
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on  The  Natural  Way  in  Moral  Training,  Mr.  Patterson 
Du  Bois  quotes  Emerson  as  saying:  *'In  my  dealing  with 
my  child,  my  Latin  and  my  Oreek,  my  accomplishments  and 
my  money,  stead  me  nothing,  but  as  much  soul  as  I  have 
avails/'  The  power  of  the  soul  is  a  spiritual  essence  and 
passion  capable  of  being  augmented  indefinitely  and  which 
makes  men  mediators  between  truth  and  life.  Personality, 
then,  as  the  highest  qualification  of  a  Bible  teacher,  is  the 
soul  of  a  man  possessed  of  sympathy,  character,  knowledge, 
and  efficiency,  and  shot  through  and  through,  as  by  a  holy 
light,  with  a  fine,  tense  spirituality.  And,  my  fellow  teachers 
of  God's  Word,  **we  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world 
but  the  spirit  which  is  from  God;  that  we  might  know  the 
things  that  were  freely  given  to  us  of  God.  Which  things 
also  we  speak,  not  in  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth, 
but  which  the  Spirit  teacheth;  combining  spiritual  things 
with  spiritual  words.    We  have  the  mind  of  Christ." 
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Bj  PBOFB880B  GIOVANNI  LuKU,  D.  D.,  of  the  Waldensiaii  Seminary,   Floreoce, 
lUlj;  Associate  Editor  of  The  Bibls  Magazine  for  Italy 

Te  shall  be  my  witnesses. — ^AcTS  1.8. 

What  is  a  Christian  witness? 

A  witness  is  one  who  relates  all  that  he  has  seen  or 
known  with  certainty  or  experienced  of  a  material  or  a  moral 
or  a  spiritual  fact.  As  in  everything  else,  Christ  has  in 
Himself  realized  the  ideal  of  spiritual  testimony.  So  in 
His  epistle  to  the  church  of  Laodicea  He  calls  Himself  not 
a  faithful  and  true  witness,  but  the  faithful  and  true 
witness;  that  is  to  say,  the  absolutely  pre-eminent  witness. 
Whyt  Because  He  could  say  to  Nicodemus:  **We  speak 
that  which  we  know,  and  bear  witness  of  that  which  we  have 
seen.**  Seen,  because  *'no  one  hath  ascended  into  heaven, 
but  he  that  descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man, 
who  is  in  heaven,**  no  man  but  He  who,  although  the  Son 
of  man,  realizes  a  heavenly  life  in  His  continual  and  perfect 
communion  with  the  Father,  and  lives  in  the  heavens  as  in 
His  own  city. 

Afterwards  came  the  apostolic  witness.  Peter,  for 
instance,  was  a  true  witness  because  he  could  say  at  the 
dawn  of  his  ministry  that  God  raised  up  Christ  the  third 
day  and  shewed  Him  openly  *'not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto 
witnesses  that  were  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who 
ate  and  drank  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  dead,**  and 
because  he  could  say  to  his  readers:  I  am  a  *' witness  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ**  and  an  eye  witness  of  Christ's 
majesty,  having  been  with  Him  on  the  holy  mount. 

Christian  witness  is  the  result  of  two  elements.  The 
first  is  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  be  witnessed.     We 
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caimoti  or,  at  any  rate,  we  ought  not  to  speak  but  of  that 
we  know.  So  it  is  that  our  Lord  told  His  disciples:  '*Ye 
also  bear  witness  [to  me],  because  ye  have  been  with  me 
from  the  beginning' ';  that  is  to  say,  because  you  have  seen 
and  heard  all  that  I  have  done  and  spoken;  and  so  it  is 
that  when,  in  the  upper  room  at  Jerusalem,  Peter  proposed 
the  ordination  of  one  in  the  place  of  Judas,  to  be,  as  he 
said,  **a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection,''  he  insisted  on 
the  fact  that  the  man  should  be,  not  a  man  indiscriminately 
chosen,  but  one  of  those  who  *'have  companied  with  us  all 
the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us, 
beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  the  day  that  he 
was  taken  up  from  us." 

Knowledge  then  is  the  first  element  of  Christian  wit- 
ness. But  that  is  not  enough;  there  is  a  second  element, 
namely,  the  Spirit.  The  disciples  had  already  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  and  of  the  words  of  Jesus;  and,  at  that  hour, 
they  were  quite  convinced  of  the  resurrection,  which  is  the 
special  object  of  apostolic  testimony;  notwithstanding,  the 
Lord  does  not  say  to  them :  Now  go,  you  are  my  witnesses ; 
no,  but:  ''Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses."  They  were  not 
witnesses,  then;  they  had  to  become  such,  although  they 
already  possessed  the  necessary  knowledge.  They  required 
the  Holy  Ghost:  *'Ye  shall  receive  power,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  come  upon  you:  and  [then]  ye  shall  be  my 
witnesses."  So  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  second  element  of 
Christian  witness. 

Neither  of  the  two  elements  excludes  the  other;  on  the 
contrary,  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other  in  a  marvelous 
way;  the  one  is  the  human  element;  the  other  is  the  Divine, 
and  the  Divine  penetrates  and  enlightens  the  human.  How 
many  times  did  the  apostles,  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  see  a  fact,  a  word  of  Jesus  which  they  already  knew, 
shining  with  a  new  light.  ' '  These  things  understood  not  his 
disciples  at  the  first:  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then 
remembered  they.'^  ''Then  remembered  they" — this  formula 
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shows  what  a  progressive  transformation  took  place  in  the 
historical  knowledge  of  the  apostles  under  the  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  not  only  is  it  true  that  neither  element  excludes 
the  other,  but  there  is  for  both  an  absolute  reciprocal 
necessity.  Indeed,  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  teach  any  history 
whatever;  but  evangelical  history  has  no  value  unless  it  is 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  So  it  is  that  nothing  can 
be  so  dangerous  as  to  separate  these  two  things.  Knowledge 
without  Spirit  produced  old  Jewish  rationalism  and  produces 
the  Protestant  rationalism  of  to-day;  Spirit  without  knowl- 
edge produced  medieval  mysticism,  which  was  nothing  but  a 
morbid  state  of  soul,  a  dwelling  beyond  the  clouds  in  a  world 
of  abstractions.  Put  the  two  things  together,  and  you  have 
the  true  Christian  witness ;  that  is  to  say,  a  vigorous  witness, 
which,  like  a  healthy  tree,  has  its  roots  profoundly  fixed  in 
the  ground  of  history,  and  towers  toward  heaven  its  majestic 
summit,  moved  by  the  pure  breeze  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

There  are  some  solemn  and  practical  lessons  we  can 
learn  from  this.  First  of  all,  let  us  remember  that  all  that 
refers  to  the  historical  element  of  our  Christian  witness  is 
contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  Through  the  written  Word 
our  soul  can  roam  through  all  the  centuries  in  which  the 
world  was  prepared  to  receive  its  Saviour,  and  can  follow 
the  Saviour  Himself  from  the  manger  of  Bethlehem  to  the 
glorious  throne  of  His  Father.  In  the  written  Word  our 
soul  can  find  all  the  counsel  of  God  concerning  its  own 
salvation,  and  the  way,  the  right  way,  the  only  way  of 
communication  between  earth  and  heaven.  Is  it  not  true 
that  it  is  a  glorious  gift  God  has  bestowed  upon  ust 

If  at  any  time  the  command  to  be  rooted  in  the  Word 
of  God  is  more  urgent  than  at  another,  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  Theological  speculation  has  transformed  the  field  of 
Christian  knowledge  into  a  stormy  sea.  The  motto  of  all 
those  who  love  Christ  and  long  for  the  advancement  of  His 
kingdom  must  be  that  of  Isaiah:    '^To  the  law  and  to  the 
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testimony^  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  surely 
there  is  no  morning  for  them!'* 

*'To  the  law,  and  to  the  testimony 'M  But  it  is  not 
enough — '^To  the  law,  and  to  the  testunony** — with  the 
eternal  and  shining  light  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  because  ''the 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God*'; 
because  ''the  things  of  God  none  knoweth,  save  the  Spirit 
of  God/' 

Blessed  is  the  man  who,  with  his  heart  filled  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  takes  his  delight  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  and 
doth  meditate  in  it  day  and  night.  To  him  the  Word  of 
God  becomes  a  perfect  law  of  liberty,  which,  keeping  him 
in  the  glorious  way  of  true  holiness,  maketh  him  blessed  in 
all  his  deeds  and  maketh  him  to  prosper  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  water.  He  will  be  no  more  a  child  tossed 
to  and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
but  speaking  the  truth  in  love  will  grow  up  into  Him,  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ.  ^'7n  all  things,'^ 
BBjs  the  Apostle;  that  is  to  say,  in  all  the  manifestations 
of  life,  in  the  individual,  in  the  family,  in  the  church,  and 
in  social  life. 

Who  are  the  witnesses? 

'Te  shall  be  my  witnesses."  And  who  are  "ye"t 
First  of  all,  they  are,  without  doubt,  the  eleven  whom  Jesus 
was  addressing  at  the  solemn  hour  of  His  ascension  into 
heaven;  but  those  eleven  not  only  stand  for  themselves,  but 
for  those  also  who  in  the  course  of  later  aenturies  would 
believe  on  Christ  through  their  word. 

When  we  speak  of  "apostleship"  we  refer  to  a  complex 
fact;  there  is  a  special  and  there  is  a  general  apostleship. 
The  special  one  is  an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  first  few 
whom  Christ  selected  and  educated,  I  would  say,  in  His  own 
school,  and  made  eye  witnesses  of  His  wisdom,  of  His  power, 
of  His  life,  of  His  death,  of  His  resurrection,  and  of  His 
ascension.    This  apostleship  had  a  special  object,  to  proclaim 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  which  the  apostles  had 
seen  with  their  own  eyes.  Bead  attentively  all  the  discourses 
of  the  apostles,  and  you  will  find  tliat  this  word,  that  **God 
raised  him  from  the  dead,'*  is  the  text  of  every  one  of  them. 
Generally  speaking,  the  resurrection  only  is  the  text,  because 
the  resurrection  is  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Christianity.  This  apostleship,  just  because  of  its 
special  nature,  dies  with  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
apostles,  and  has  no  succession,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  impossible  to  be  the  successor  of  an  eye  witness. 

But  beyond  this  there  is  a  general  apostleship,  with  a 
wider  object  than  the  other  one — ^the  Gospel,  the  truth  in  its 
cause,  in  its  effects,  and  in  its  applications.  This  apostle- 
ship is  conveyed  from  generation  to  generation,  from  family 
to  family,  from  individual  to  individual,  who  believe  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  So  it  is  that  the  words,  **Ye  shall  be 
my  witnesses,**  addressed  in  the  first  place  to  the  men  **who 
did  eat  and  drink  with  him,"  are  to  be  applied  to  us  also, 
and  to  all  those  who  will  in  future  be  called  ''the  children 
of  God.** 

If  we  consider  the  apostleship  in  this  light,  we  shall 
find  that  between  the  first  and  the  last  apostles  there  is  not 
such  an  immense  abyss  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  The 
only  difference  is  this:  Their  testimony  became  a  testi- 
mony of  faith  through  the  organ  of  sight;  our  testimony 
becomes  a  testimony  of  sight  through  the  organ  of  faith. 
Or,  in  other  words,  they,  as  John  says,  relating  his  own 
spiritual  experience,  '^saw  and  believed'^;  to  us  the 
Master  says,  as  He  said  to  Martha:  ''If  thou  believedst, 
thou  shouldest  see  the  glory  of  God.**  And  to  all  who, 
"though  now  they  see  him  not,  yet,  believing  they  rejoice 
with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory** — ^to  those,  as  to  the 
disciples  of  our  text.  He  says:    "Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses.** 

But  to  show  you  that  my  reasoning  is  rooted  in  good 
ground,  let  me  appeal  to  the  pages  of  history  as  narrated 
in  the  book  of  Acts. 
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The  Christian  church  was  bom  in  the. upper  room  in 
Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  In  Jerusalem  it  speedily 
grew,  beautiful  and  full  of  life,  and  that  through  the 
witness  of  the  apostles,  especially  of  Peter  and  John.  But 
suddenly  we  meet  another  witness,  a  new,  but  a  powerful 
witness  indeed — Stephen.  Was  he  an  apostle?  No;  he  was 
simply  a  deacon  of  the  church  in  Jerusalem.  Meantime, 
persecution,  which  had  already  smitten  the  apostles  as 
individuals,  for  the  first  time  smote  the  church  as  a  body, 
and  the  church  was  scattered  abroad.  A  great  calamity, 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time,  what  a  providential  blessing! 
because  all  the  Christians  scattered  throughout  the  regions 
of  Judaea  and  Samaria  took  everywhere  the  Word  of  life, 
and  the  name  of  Christ  resounded  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but 
in  all  Judaea,  in  all  Samaria,  in  Phenice,  in  Cyprus,  and  in 
Antioch. 

Now  notice.  Those  who  spread  the  Gospel  over  so  many 
countries  were  not  the  apostles ;  they  had  not  left  Jerusalem ; 
but  in  Samaria  it  was  Philip,  another  deacon;  in  Phenice 
and  in  Cyprus  it  was  not  even  a  deacon  but  some  simple 
members  of  the  church ;  and  in  Antioch  some  men  of  Cyprus 
and  Cyrene  began  not  only  to  preach  to  the  Jews,  but  also 
to  reap  the  first  fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  It  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  then,  that  the  primordial  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
owes  more  to  the  witness  of  the  community  than  to  that  of 
the  apostles;  more  to  the  witness  of  the  members  of  the 
churches  than  to  that  of  those  who  had  the  rule  over  them. 
So  early  Christian  history  clearly  shows  that  the  words, 
**Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses,*'  are  far  from  being  an  exclusive 
monopoly  of  the  first  apostles. 

Not  only  this;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  historical 
sketch  I  have  put  before  your  eyes  is  in  a  splendid  way 
fitted  to  condemn  a  prejudice,  to  recall  a  duty,  and  to 
revive  in  us  the  idea  of  one  of  our  greatest  privileges.  To 
condemn  a  prejudice,  I  say.  Is  it  not  a  prejudice  and  a 
fatal  prejudice  to  think,  as  many  do,  that  the  spiritual  work 
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of  the  church  and  the  work  of  evangelization,  in  a  word,  the 
inward  and  the  ontward  work  of  Christian  witness,  must 
depend  upon  the  ministers  onlyt  Is  our  historical  sketch 
not  a  most  severe  condemnation  of  the  spiritual  apathy  of 
many  who  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ  f  How 
often,  before  such  a  prejudice,  which  is  more  than  a 
prejudice — a  sin— comes  the  cry:  Where  are  the  faithful 
men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  of  the  apostolic  century  f 
History  gives  us  a  solemn  lesson.  Look  at  the  Romish 
church.  There  the  prejudice  of  which  I  am  speaking  has 
brought  forth  all  its  fruits.  There  the  care  of  all  is 
entrusted  to  the  few,  to  priests;  and  while  the  few  are 
thinking  of  all  and  for  all,  the  all  are  thinking  of  nothing. 
We  read  sometimes  that  in  the  Protestant  church  also  there 
is  a  current  toward  this  dangerous  clericalism.  Let  us  take 
care;  this  is  but  a  natural  consequence  of  that  same  preju- 
dice; if  we  will  not  have  such  effects  let  us  take  away  the 
cause.  Natural  consequence  I  say,  because  when  *'the  royal 
priesthood,*'  the  people,  lose  the  consciousness  of  their 
duties  and  of  their  rights  the  dominion  of  the  few  becomes 
inevitable. 

Our  historical  sketch  reminds  us  of  a  duty,  I  said;  and, 
indeed,  is  it  not  a  duty  to  keep  high  the  noble  flag  under 
which  we  have  enrolled  ourselves?  ''Woe  is  unto  me,  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel!''  said  the  Apostle.  Woe  is  unto 
me  if  I  am  not  a  witness!  must  be  the  motto  of  every 
member  of  the  true  church  of  Christ 

And  what  a  privilege  to  be  called  a  witness  of  Christ! 
Who  would  not  feel  himself  unspeakably  honored  if  called 
to  represent  his  fatherland,  his  king,  his  queen  in  a  foreign 
country?  But  how  much  more  honored,  if  called  to  repre- 
sent in  this  world,  in  this  foreign  land  of  ours,  the  King  of 
kings  from  whom,  in  whom,  and  for  whom  are  all  things! 
Let  us  not  forget  that,  whatever  our  social  position,  our 
greatest  privilege  and  our  glorious  crown  is  to  be  on  earth 
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the  representative  of  Him  who  represents  us  before  the 
throne  of  God. 

Finally,  what  is  the  object  of  Christian  witness? 

*^Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses/'  Christ  is  the  object  of 
Christian  testimony.    . 

First  of  all  we  see  that  the  object  of  Christian  testimony 
is  not  something  within  us,  but  something  without  us;  it  is 
neither  self  nor  anything  referring  to  self.  On  how  many 
occasions  had  John  the  Baptist  to  put  himself  forward 
before  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  countrymen  I  But  the  ministry 
of  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  had  a  special 
program,  if  I  may  call  it  so.  ''He  must  increase  •  •  • 
I  must  decrease.''  What  a  splendid  opportunity  had  Peter 
and  John  to  make  themselves  shine  before  the  cheering 
crowds  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  restoring 
of  the  lame  man  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple!  But 
look  how  they  throw  themselves  into  shadow  in  order  that 
Christ,  and  only  Christ,  may  shine  in  the  fulness  of  His 
light:  ''Why  fasten  ye  your  eyes  on  us,  as  though  by  our 
own  power  or  godliness  we  had  made  him  to  walk?  •  •  • 
His  name  made  this  man  strong." 

Let  us  notice  also  that  the  object  of  Christian  testimony 
is  not  something  negative ;  that  is  to  say,  it  does  not  consist 
in  telling  people  what  they  should  not  believe,  but  rather 
what  they  ought  to  believe.  The  man  who  is  content  with 
denying  error  does  not  affirm  any  truth,  but  he  who  affirms 
the  truth  implicitly  denies  error.  What  a  grand  occasion 
had  Paul  at  Ephesus  to  cry  against  the  temple  of  Diana  1 
It  was  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  the  figure 
of  Diana  and  the  stone  fallen  from  heaven  and  the  pil- 
grimages of  the  people  coming  to  Ephesus  from  all  parts 
would  have  given  him  a  great  variety  of  texts  to  denounce 
that  monstrous  specimen  of  heathen  worship;  but  Christ, 
and  nothing  but  Christ,  is  the  heart  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Apostle. 
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The  object  of  Christian  witness  is  not  self;  it  is  not 
something  negative,  but  something  positive  and  practicaL 
Who  is  then  a  true  witness  of  Christ t  Not  he  who  preaches 
himself,  not  he  who  is  only  strong  in  denouncing  the  errors 
of  another  religion,  the  defects  of  another  church,  another 
Christian  community,  or  a  fellow  man;  not  he  who  often 
quotes  Christ,  but  he  who  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  Christ, 
who  lives  the  life  of  Christ,  and  who,  through  Christ,  abides 
in  the  love  of  the  Father. 

Christ  is  the  object  of  Christian  testimony;  but  Christ 
cannot  be  that  object  until  He  comes  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of 
the  witness  himself.  Let  us  first,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
take  our  position  before  God,  the  position  of  a  reconciled 
son;  let  us  have  Christ  dwelling  in  us  and  let  us  dwell  in 
Christ ;  let  us  learn  obedience,  day  after  day,  as  He  did ;  and 
let  us  be  filled  with  the  same  self-denying  spirit  that  He 
showed,  when  He  **  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient  even 
unto  death,  yea,  the  death  of  the  cross.  *'  Let  us  have  the 
Word  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom,  and  let 
the  peace  of  God  be  the  ruler  of  our  hearts.  Let  us  bury 
our  old  self  with  Christ  in  death  so  that  our  new  self  may 
rise,  the  new  self  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  trans- 
forming itself,  day  after  day,  from  glory  to  glory  by  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Then,  and  only  then,  let  us  go  down  into  the  valley, 
among  the  crowds,  through  the  streets,  into  the  houses, 
everywhere,  as  witnesses  of  that  Christ  who  has  called  us 
from  our  corruption  into  His  holiness,  from  our  darkness 
into  His  marvelous  light.  When  we  shall  say  to  those  who 
live  quite  satisfied  with  themselves  because  they  do  not 
believe  in  the  absurdities  of  a  false  religion:  **It  is  not 
enough  not  to  believe  in  error;  you  must  accept  the  truth,  and 
this  truth  is  in  Jesus,  *'  they  will  enter  into  the  sanctuary 
of  their  conscience,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives; 
and  they  will  long  for  that  which  God  is  ready  to  give  them. 
When  to  the  man  or  to  the  woman  who  walks  in  the  darkness 
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of  a  vicious  life  we  shall  say  with  the  energy  of  a  prophet: 
It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  live  as  thou  dost,  that  man,  that 
woman  will  be  ashamed,  but  ashamed  unto  repentance. 
When  before  the  eyes  of  a  poor  sinner  groaning  under  the 
heavy  burden  of  his  sin  we  shall  open  the  mysteries  of  the 
love  of  God  saying:  Come,  my  brother,  come  with  me; 
let  us  go  to  Christ;  there  I  have  found  peace  and  joy 
myself,  and  nobody  goes  to  Him  without  finding  what  He 
is  longing  for,  that  man  will  come  to  himself,  and  in  the 
secret  of  his  heart  he  will  meet  his  God. 
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Bj  Rev.  Charles  T.  Hooper,  M.  A.,  of  the  British  and  Foteign  Bible  Society 

It  is  now  ninety-six  years  since  the  Conunittee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  first  sent  out  an  advance 
guard  to  reconnoiter  the  land  of  Egypt.  Their  instructions 
to  the  three  brethren  who  imdertook  this  mission  were  '*to 
investigate  the  religious  condition  of  the  peoples  of  the  Elast 
and  the  best  methods  of  propagating  Christian  knowledge.'* 
We  find  that  '^  voyaging  in  those  days  was  almost  as  difficult 
as  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul,'*  and  that  **on  one  occasion  the 
voyage  from  Malta  to  Constantinople  occupied  sixty-nine 
days;  while  they  were  sometimes  in  quarantine  for  weeks 
together,  as  the  plague  was  generally  raging  in  the  Levant.*' 

Of  the  result  of  their  investigations  we  are  not  told; 
but  the  following  year  Rev.  Christopher  Buckhardt,  who 
was  agent  for  Mr.  Henry  Drununond,  visited  Egypt  and 
sold  Scriptures  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  In  **  returning  by 
way  of  Jerusalem  he  died  of  fever  at  Aleppo";  and  thus 
the  first  messenger  to  carry  the  Scriptures  to  Egypt  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  work.  We  have  ventured  to  quote  these 
extracts  from  the  History  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  order  that  our  readers  may  understand 
something  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  encountered  by 
those  early  pioneers. 

The  first  Bible  depot  to  be  opened  in  Egypt  was  in  the 
city  of  Alexandria  in  1859,  and  was  located  in  the  colonnade 
of  a  Mohammedan  mosque!  Surely  an  omen  of  the  day  of 
Egypt's  blessing,  predicted  in  Isaiah  xix.21-25.  A  subse- 
quent depot,  with  its  entire  stock  of  Scriptures,  was  totally 
destroyed  in  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the  British 
fleet  in  the  year  1882. 
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In  the  following  year  Lower  Egjrpt  became  the  center 
of  an  agency  to  which  Syria  and  Palestine  were  attached, 
and  Rev.  B.  H.  Weakley  was  appointed  as  the  Society's  first 
representative.  Bible  work  was  then  conunenced  in  a  more 
definite  way.  During  the  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed  the 
boundary  of  this  agency  has  been  again  and  again  extended, 
especially  to  the  southward,  and  now  embraces  the  Egyptian 
Sudan,  Abyssinia,  Aden,  and  a  portion  of  the  East  African 
coast  as  far  as  Mombasa,  thus  providing  a  constant  supply 
of  Scriptures  for  the  Arabic  speaking  peoples  of  those 
regions,  as  well  as  for  many  other  tongues  and  dialects. 
The  one  exception  is  Upper  Egypt  above  Cairo  which  has 
for  several  years,  by  arrangement,  been  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  as  their  sphere  of  labor, 
together  with  equal  rights  for  working  the  two  large  cities, 
Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

As  illustrating  the  continual  growth  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  this  agency  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
we  would  ask  attention  to  the  following  table  which  com- 
mences with  the  year  1883,  the  year  following  the  bombard- 
ment, when  there  was  no  depot  remaining  in  the  city  and 
things  were  in  confusion: 


Taar 
1883 

Sales  bjr 
Depots 

1,149 

Sales  by 
Colporteurs 

1,512 

Throucrh  other 
channels 

898 

Total 

3,559 

1892 

5,007 

10,184 

6,453 

21,644 

1902 

5,275 

16,635 

17,858 

39,768 

1912 

6,777 

51,318 

22,662 

80,757 

The  value  of  colportage  work  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Word  of  God  is  thus  seen  at  a  glance.  The  only  explanation 
of  the  figures  which  call  for  a  remark  is  the  third  column, 
** Through  other  channels.''  The  growing  numbers  here 
mainly  represent  the  volumes  supplied  to  various  missionary 
agencies  at  work  in  Lower  Egypt  and  the  surrounding 
coimtries  which  form  part  of  the  agency. 
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The  work  of  distribution  is  mainly  carried  on  through 
humble  Christian  men,  who  go  forth  morning  by  morning 
from  the  various  centers  where  the  Society  has  depots  and 
traverse  the  country  roads  and  villages  as  well  as  the  streets 
of  the  towns  oflfering  the  Word  of  eternal  life  to  those  who 
are  for  the  most  part  fast  bound  in  the  chains  of  Islam, 
As  a  result  they  meet  continuously  with  scorn,  abuse,  and 
opposition  from  those  who  are— or  pretend  to  be — ^well 
satisfied  with  their  false  systems.  The  following  incidents, 
taken  from  a  colporteur  *8  journal,  give  a  fair  sample  of 
their  daily  round  of  experiences : 

**Soon  after  setting  out  we  passed  a  Moslem  cemetery. 
A  sherif  was  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  three  others 
with  him.  A  funeral  procession  had  just  arrived  and  the 
sherif  asked  our  business.  At  once  we  spoke  about  the 
Word  of  God,  oflfering  some  copies  for  sale.  The  sherif 
refused  to  buy,  saying  they  wished  to  abide  by  the  Koran. 
I  urged  the  necessity  of  reading  also  the  Taurat  and  the 
Injil,  but  they  again  refused  and  tried  to  keep  the  others 
from  buying.  Ultimately  three  copies  were  sold  with  diflS- 
culty,  but  we  felt  they  were  well  placed. 

**In  the  next  village  the  people  were  much  opposed  to 
the  Book.  Selecting  a  reader  I  asked  him  to  read  aloud  a 
few  verses  from  Matthew  5,  but  their  opposition  continuing, 
I  said:  *How  can  you  condemn  a  book  you  have  not  read!* 
Ultimately  the  chief  opponent  bought  a  copy  of  Matthew. 

**The  chief  clerk  called  us  into  his  oflSce;  he  wanted  one 
of  our  best  Bibles,  oflfering  a  third  of  its  price,  and  at  last 
declared  that  the  book  had  been  altered  and  sent  us 
away.    •    •    • 

**  Toward  evening  we  set  out  for  a  Moslem  village.  The 
omdeh  (headman)  listened  to  what  we  had  to  say,  and 
invited  us  to  stay  the  night.  This  gave  us  the  opportunity 
of  reading  to  him  the  Word  of  God.  We  found  with  him 
one  of  his  relatives,  who  was  the  mullah  of  the  mosque,  and 
some  others.    The  omdeh  appointed  one  to  read  the  Bible, 
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and  the  colporteur  explained  afterward.  The  mnllah  raised 
some  objections  but  was  silenced.  Late  in  the  evening  the 
omdeh  bought  a  well  bound  large-type  Bible  for  himself. 
I  discovered  next  morning  that  he  was  intimate  with  the 
sheikh  of  a  neighboring  village,  who  keeps  a  large  open  Bible 
in  his  house  for  everyone  who  wishes  to  read,  and  that  the 
omdeh  frequently  visited  him  for  that  purpose.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible  seller  sometimes  meets 
with  encouragement,  even  from  imexpected  quarters,  as  the 
following  story  shows: 

**I  met  two  Moslem  sheikhs,'*  says  one  of  the  colpor- 
teurs, **as  they  were  coming  from  the  El  Azhar  University; 
they  probably  thought  I  was  selling  novels.  One  of  them 
took  from  me  a  copy  of  the  Proverbs  and  began  to  read, 
remarking:  'These  are  very  nice  words.  Who  wrote  this 
book!'  *It  is  Solomon's  Proverbs,  and  a  part  of  the  Bible.' 
The  other  sheikh  asked:  'What  are  all  these  other  books 
you  have!'  'They  are  other  parts  of  the  Bible.'  'But  why 
do  you  not  have  them  all  bound  in  one  book?'  I  then  showed 
them  a  complete  Arabic  Bible,  saying:  'Here  it  is,  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  in  one.'  'But  the  characters  are  so 
small,'  he  said,  'I  should  like  a  larger  one.'  He  gave  me 
his  address,  and  the  next  day  when  I  took  him  a  larger  one 
another  sheikh,  who  was  sitting  with  him,  bought  a  similar 
volume." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  men  are  engaged  in  a 
work  which  has  peculiar  diflSculties,  and  which  calls  for  much 
patience  and  tact  in  meeting  the  many  objections  put  forth 
ofttimes  by  those  who  are  well  versed  in  the  tenets  of  Islam. 

Still  on  the  whole  there  is  not  the  deadly  opposition  to 
the  Scriptures  and  to  the  work  of  distribution  which  was 
experienced  by  the  Society's  helpers  in  earlier  days.  This 
is  clear  from  many  little  details  which  come  to  us  from  time 
to  time  through  letters  and  journals  from  various  parts  of 
the  agency.  Moslem  sheikhs  in  many  places  are  reading  and 
pondering  the  Scriptures  more  or  less  openly.    It  may  be 
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that  in  some  cases  their  motive  for  doing  so  is  solely  to  try 
to  refute  its  statements.  Nevertheless  we  rejoice  that  the 
Book  is  being  read,  for  none  can  read  it  with  attention, 
without  hearing  the  living  voice  that  speaks  through  its 
pages.  **The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light;  it  giveth 
understanding  to  the  simple." 

Bible  women  in  Syria  report  that  even  among  the 
Druses  and  the  Maronites  in  the  Lebanon  villages  there  is  a 
greater  readiness  to  listen  to  God's  Word  than  formerly 
Then  the  movement  among  the  Egyptian  students  in  Cairo 
is  one  that  is  full  of  encouragement.  There  some  three 
himdred  students  are  members  of  a  Bible  Beading  Associa- 
tiouy  each  haviog  a  circular  containing  the  daily  portions. 
A  straw  will  often  show  in  which  direction  the  current  is 
moving,  and  to  those  of  us  who  know  the  people  and  the 
country  these  incidents  are  full  of  encouragement 

Port  Said,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal,  where  a 
large  Bible  House  and  other  premises  have  recently  been 
erected,  has  lately  become  the  center  of  the  Egjrptian  agency. 
One  branch  of  the  work  here — and  that  a  most  important 
one — ^is  the  effort  put  forth  among  the  passengers  and  crews 
of  the  passing  steamships.  This  is  by  no  means  a  new  woi^ 
a  colporteur  having  been  stationed  here  as  far  back  as  1883. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Weakley,  the  first  agent  appointed  in  this 
country,  remarked  in  his  first  annual  report:  **It  may  be 
questioned  whether,  all  things  considered,  there  is  in  the 
Society's  entire  field  any  position  so  interesting  as  the  little 
depot  at  Port  Said.''  Successive  years  have  abundantly 
proved  the  wisdom  of  this  statement 

The  Suez  Canal  has  in  the  meantime  become  the  great 
maritime  highway  of  the  nations,  and  every  year  the  number 
of  ships  passing  and  repassing  this  port  increases.  We 
have  often  heard  it  remarked:  "There  is  no  other  place  in 
the  world  like  Port  Said;"  and  probably  it  is  a  fact  Nearly 
all  the  civilized  nations  and  languages  of  the  earth,  from 
time  to  time  pay  us  a  brief  visit,  and  pass  on.    What  an 
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opportunity  then  is  here  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  to  distribute  its  golden  grain  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims  and  travelers  moving  about  on  these 
highways  of  life.  We  are  thankful  to  be  able  to  write  that 
as  far  as  possible  this  opportunity  is  taken  advantage  of  to 
the  full.  Day  by  day,  from  early  morning  till  often  late  in 
the  evening,  the  colporteurs  who  visit  the  ships  are  busy  at 
their  work.  Should  there  be  a  sudden  influx  of  vessels,  as 
is  not  infrequently  the  case,  other  members  of  the  staff  from 
warehouse  or  office  are  always  ready  to  sally  forth  with  their 
bags  of  books,  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  placing 
in  the  hands  of  their  fellow  men  portions  of  God^s  precious 
Word. 

During  the  past  year  over  three  thousand  ships  were 
visited,  and  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  volumes  were 
sold  in  this  way,  either  to  the  passengers  and  crews  of  ocean 
liners,  on  board  the  troop  ships  of  various  nations,  or  to 
settlers  on  crowded  emigrant  ships  going  out  to  found  a 
new  home  in  the  colonial  possessions  of  their  respective 
countries.  These  Scriptures  were  disposed  of  in  over 
seventy  different  languages  and  dialects.  It  might  naturally 
be  thought  by  some  that  the  matter  of  languages  would 
create  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  books,  but  as  a  rule  it 
is  not  so.  The  colporteurs  themselves  speak  several 
languages ;  moreover  these  men,  who  are  always  in  the  work, 
have  ways  and  methods  of  surmounting  this  difficulty  when 
it  occurs. 

We  would  like  to  add  that  during  the  early  weeks  of  the 
present  year  the  Port  Said  staff  have  had  some  unique 
experiences  in  the  way  of  distribution.  Italian  troop  ships 
have  been  passing  through  Port  Said  with  Abyssinian 
soldiers  to  and  from  Tripoli,  and  on  each  occasion  the  same 
scenes  have  been  repeated.  The  colporteurs  having  obtained 
permission  to  go  on  board,  the  men  thronged  round  the 
colporteurs  to  inspect  their  books.  No  sooner  did  they 
discover  that  these  were  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
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Testaments  than  a  great  stir  was  visible.     One  who  had 
purchased  a  copy  of  the  Psahns,  a  very  favorite  portion  with 
these   interesting  people,   shouted   out   **Daoud*'    (David), 
and  immediately  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  others,  and  a  rush 
was  made  for  the  precious  volumes.    Soon  fifty  hands  were 
stretched  out,  and  the  colporteurs  sitting  on  the  piles  of 
books  were  soon  busy  exchanging  as  rapidly  as  they  could 
the  volumes  of  Scripture,  large  and  small,  each  man  bringing 
his  money  in  his  hand,  the  motor  launch  in  the  meantime 
being  sent  back  for  a  fresh  supply  of  books.     It  was  a 
marvelous  scene;  an  onlooker  standing  some  distance  oS 
would  surely  have  imagined  that  this  was  a  starving  crew, 
and  that  some  philanthropists  were  at  work  dealing  out 
loaves  of  bread ;  they  would  never  have  imagined  it  was  men 
in  their  spiritual  hunger  clamoring  for  the  Gospel.    Tet  such 
was  the  case.    At  length  the  excitement  became  so  great  that 
the  officers  of  the  ship  requested  the  Society  *s  men  to  leave, 
which  they  did;  but   the   sales   were   continued   from   the 
launch,  the  soldiers  lowering  baskets  from  the  side  containing 
their  money  and  hauling  up  their  purchases,  while  from  the 
port  holes  long,  dark-skinned  arms  were  stretched  out  with 
the  unceasing  cry  of  **Daoud,  Daoud**;  and  this  continued 
until  the  ship  was  under  way  and  selling  had  to  cease. 

In  ordinary  trading  special  opportunities  of  this  kind 
would  mean  increased  profits;  but  with  the  Bible  Society, 
which  sells  its  productions  under  cost  price,  it  means 
increased  losses;  and  therefore  the  need  of  increased  finan- 
cial help.  In  all  the  years  of  the  Society  *s  existence  the 
ordinary  income  has  been  equal  to  the  demands  made  npon 
it,  and  although  it  meets  all  the  expenses  of  translation,  as 
well  as  of  printing  and  publication,  and  supplies  copies  at 
less  than  cost  price  to  missionary  boards  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  the  committee  has  never  yet  had  to  refuse  an 
application  for  help. 

But  now,  in  the  one  hundred  and  ninth  year  of  its 
existence,  the  demand  for  Scriptures,  which  is  every  year 
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increasing,  is  becoming  so  enormous  thati  imless  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  Society  is  increased  by  special  gifts  and 
donations,  the  committee  will  shortly  find  itself  under  the 
necessity,  for  the  first  time,  of  limiting  the  output  and 
reducing  the  work. 

During  the  past  ten  years : 

The  circulation  has  increased  40  per  cent. 

The  expenditure  has  increased  9  1/3  per  cent. 

But  the  income  has  increased  only  3  1/2  per  cent. 
We  sometimes  sing: 

Shall  we  whose  boqIs  are  lighted 

With  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Shall  we  to  men  benighted 

The  Lamp  of  Life  denjt 

The  answer  rests  with  those  who  have  by  its  life-giving 
beams  been  **  brought  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvelous 
light.  ^' 
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Bj  Riv.  Jambs  S.   Oalb,  D.   D.»   Miationaiy   in  Korea;    Associate   Editor    of 
Ths  Biblb  Magazini  for  Korea 

Thrbs  thoughts  engraven  deeply  on  the  soul  of  East  Asia 
have  outlived  two  thousand  years  and  more.  Signs  and 
wonders,  invisible  and  manifest,  have  borne  witness  to  their 
existence.  Countless  processions  of  humanity  have  caught 
eagerly  at  their  welcome  voice.  The  overwhelming  vote  of 
the  majority  has  for  all  this  time  been  on  their  side  declaring 
that  they  are  so.  They  move  on  still  and  sweep  all  other 
convictions  before  them.  Asia,  with  its  burden  of  sin  and 
departure  from  the  Way,  has  never  forgotten  these  three. 
The  child  drinks  them  in  unconsciously  from  its  earliest 
awakening;  the  man  and  woman  in  middle  life  talk  of  them, 
dream  of  them,  sing  of  them;  the  old  and  feeble  plant  their 
hopes  and  stake  their  eternities  on  their  reality. 

One  of  these  three  comes  from  distant  India,  one  from 
mid-China,  and  one  from  the  borderland  of  the  Yellow  Sea. 
Entirely  separate  in  origin,  and  disassociated  in  method  of 
propaganda,  they  meet  to-day  and  go  hand  in  hand  in  the 
palace,  in  the  temple,  and  in  the  hut  of  the  poorest  peasant 
Could  the  reader  guess  what  they  were  if  he  were  shown  a 
mass  of  sweaty,  toiling  Orientals!  Could  he  teU  better 
should  he  see  into  the  shaded  recesses  of  the  woman's  world! 
Or  if  not  there,  by  a  glance  at  the  highly  dressed  overlord, 
with  the  pride  of  long  centuries  implanted  on  his  facet 
I  ween  not. 

As  I  said  the  first  thought  comes  winging  its  way  from 
India,  saying:  *^Give  up,  Give  up,  Give  upl^*  In  loss,  in 
failure,  in  self-renunciation,  in  weariness,  in  hunger,  in 
watchings,  in  fastings,  in  labor,  and  sorrow  is  the  all  in  all 
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to  be  obtained.  Gautama  turned  his  back  upon  a  throne^ 
upon  a  beautiful  queen,  and  a  queen's  son  of  which  he  was 
the  father,  on  a  world  of  ease,  and  marched  out  into  nothing- 
ness and  won  all,  planting  Asia  with  the  temples  of  his  gods, 
of  whom  he  sits  chief,  and  summoning  into  his  train  five 
hundred  millions  of  living  mortals.  The  keynote  of  his 
teaching  was  **In  giving  up  I  win.'*  In  casting  away,  my 
own  comes  to  me. 

As  the  evidence  bearing  on  Gautama's  life  is  dim  and 
uncertain,  and  as  the  thought  here  recorded  shows  no  very 
clear  record  before  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  men  like  Dr.  Timothy  Richard,  an  unquestioned 
authority,  hold  that  this  first  thought  came  directly,  not 
from  Buddhistic  sources,  but  from  Christ  and  His  apostles 
across  the  arid  tracts  of  Arabia,  Turkistan,  India,  Tibet, 
and  China.  Wherever  it  came  from,  it  is  here,  and  the 
missionary  meets  it  and  says:  **Yes,  in  yielding  all  to  God 
we  win  all.  Give  up;  give  up  self,  sin,  ambition,  position, 
conclusion,  conviction;  place  them  all  at  His  feet  and  the 
universe  will  circle  round  to  do  your  bidding." 

The  second  thought,  so  helpful  and  restful  to  the  poor 
and  pain  burdened  of  the  East,  comes  from  Noja,  the  Old 
Philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  Taoists,  whose  chief  work 
has  been  translated  by  Professor  Giles  of  Cambridge 
University.  Noja  drops  such  sayings  as  these  which  couple 
him  with  number  one:  **He  who  rules,  ruins;  he  who  holds 
by  power,  loses.''  He  said  many  things  about  the  way,  what 
he  called  the  eternal  way.  From  his  somewhat  meager 
announcements  the  second  thought  was  developed  more  fully 
by  his  disciples.  His  school  has  created  for  the  Oriental 
peoples  an  eternal  life  and  a  beautiful  world  on  high,  a  home 
of  the  genii,  the  region  of  the  blessed  where  all  the  longings 
of  earth  are  satisfied.  The  Queen  Mother,  Sowang,  is  there 
to  welcome  all  pilgrims.  Dr.  Eichard  says:  **In  one  of 
the  Chinese  histories  it  is  stated  that  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  a  rumor  spread  that  the  Queen  Mother 
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was  about  to  come  down  from  heaven  to  visit  the  Kwxmloon 
mountains.  The  people  of  northeastern  China  rose  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  and  fled  westward,  leaving  their  crops  stand- 
mg  in  the  field."  More  than  earth  to  them  and  all  its  gain 
was  this  vision  of  heaven  and  the  Mother  Queen. 

The  other  day,  in  an  old  Korean  book,  the  writer  read 
that  a  good  woman  of  earth,  called  Kwaksee,  had  prayed 
for  a  child,  when  one  night  in  a  vision  there  came  to  her  a 
little  girl  from  heaven,  an  angel,  who  said:  '^I  am  a 
daughter  of  the  Divine  Mother,  Sowang,  who  lives  in  the 
blissful  heights  of  Kwunloon.  I  was  sent  by  her  to  make 
an  offering  of  peach  fruit  to  God.  When  on  the  way  I  met 
the  Star  Venus,  and  we  talked  for  a  little,  causing  me  to  be 
later  at  the  offering  than  the  time  appointed.  For  this 
failure  I  am  exiled  to  earth.  Have  pity  on  me,  please,  have 
pity.'*  We  are  told  that  her  prayer  was  heard,  that  she 
became  the  little  daughter  bom  of  Kwaksee,  and  by  a  life 
of  exceptional  faithfulness  won  back  the  inheritance  that  she 
had  lost.  Disobedience  shut  her  out  of  the  beautiful  world 
of  the  blissful,  and  perfect  righteousness  alone  could  restore 
it.  This  second  thought  says,  and  repeats,  and  reiterates 
the  story  that  there  is  a  beautiful  world,  just  beyond  us, 
whose  door  stands  ajar  for  all  the  dusky  millions  of  Asia. 
The  missionary  can  add  his  statement,  more  clear  and 
definite  than  they  have  ever  known,  of  the  way  to  these 
happy  regions,  whose  beauty  eye  hath  not  seen,  whose  story 
ear  hath  not  heard,  and  whose  lovely  picture  hath  not 
entered  the  heart  of  man.  He  can  assure  them  that  there  is  a 
world  of  satisfaction,  a  paradise  where  there  is  no  sin,  no 
sorrow,  no  suffering,  where  old  age  is  gone,  and  where 
eternal  youth  reigns,  where  the  children  are  all  angelic 
beings  and  the  grown-ups  are  like  gods. 

The  third  thought  comes  from  Confucius,  though  it  is 
older  than  Confucius.  It  is  set  forth  and  defined  by  the 
Five  Eelationships :  Duty  to  my  sovereign,  duty  to  my 
father,  duty  to  my  wife,  duty  to  my  brother,  duty  to  my 
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friend.  These  five  indicate  the  requirements  on  the  part  of 
the  Far  Asian  ere  he  can  be  regarded  a  ** superior  man.*' 
A  half  mile  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Songdo  there  is  to  be 
seen  to-day  a  marble  bridge  with  one  portion  fenced  oflf  by 
huge  blocks  of  stone  from  the  trampling  feet  of  the  passers. 
Crowds  that  go  by  look  down  with  reverence  into  this  fenced 
enclosure  at  what  they  call  blood  stains  on  the  marble  slab. 
Cheung  Mongjoo,  a  great  teacher  and  literati,  died  there  in 
1392  in  behalf  of  an  eflfete  dynasty  and  a  worthless  king. 
Still  he  was  his  king,  and  that  was  all  Cheung  cared  to  know. 
In  his  writings  occurs  this  sentence:  ** Though  this  body 
die,  and  die,  a  hundred  times,  and  die ;  and  though  my  white 
bones  crumble  into  dust,  and  my  soul  be  dissipated  into 
nothingness,  let  not  true  devotion  change  an  atom  toward 
my  sovereign  lord  the  king.*' 

The  Five  Relationships  have  overlooked  God,  and  so  the 
devotion  to  the  father  makes  an  effort  to  fill  up  the  yawning 
chasm.  Children  have  been  faithful  to  parents  even  to  the 
severing  of  finger  joints  in  order  to  provide  drops  of  life's 
elixir  for  the  dying.  Some  have  worn  down  their  bodies  to 
a  shadow  in  daily  prostrations  at  the  ancestral  tomb,  and 
have  had  their  praises  sounded  through  the  ages  as  has  had 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Also  the  wife,  faithful  ever  to  her  one 
husband,  has  left  little  shrines  of  devotion  dotting  the  land. 
So  it  is  with  brother  to  brother  and  friend  to  friend.  The 
missionary  messenger,  with  his  Bible  in  hand,  comes  grate- 
fully in  to  say:  **This  is  my  message,  too,  service  for 
others,  but  I  have  seven  relations  instead  of  five.  All  of 
yours  are  included  in  mine  and  I  have  two  more,  namely: 
Service  to  God,  and  service  to  the  unknown  stranger." 

We  mark  these  three  great  thoughts  that  have  come 
down  to  us  through  the  ages,  two  thousand  years  and  more, 
outliving  the  fall  of  dynasties,  the  tidal  waves  of  the  bar- 
barian, and  the  persistent  and  unceasing  changes  of  the  day. 
Buddhism  says:  **Lay  down  self";  Taoism  says:  *^Live 
forever";    Confucianism   says:     ** Serve    those    at   hand." 
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We  might  read  it:  Oive  up;  look  up;  bind  up.  Or  again: 
Earth  is  nothing;  heaven  is  everything;  life  is  for  others. 
The  missionary  can  surely  couple  his  Word  onto  these 
longings  of  the  soul  and  say:  These  are  true,  and  now  I 
introduce  you  to  a  present  Saviour,  God  who  is  on  hand 
to  help  us  realize  them. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE 
Vn.     The  Study  op  the  Bibus  by  Books — Concluded 

By    Bb.    Louis    Matthews    Swkkt 

By  way  of  contrast  and  repeated  illustration  let  us  turn 
to  the  book  of  Job.  Nine  out  of  ten  people^  if  questioned 
as  to  the  theme  of  the  book  of  Job,  would  probably  answer : 
**The  mystery  of  undeserved  suffering/'  or  **Why  does  the 
good  man  suffer!*'  Professor  Moulton  states  it  as  the 
** mystery  of  human  suffering''  which  is  discussed  in  suc- 
cessive cycles  of  ** dramatic  dialogue"  in  which  the  following 
solutions  of  the  so-called  problem  are  set  forth. 

(1)  Introduction.  Suffering  presented  as  Heaven's 
test  of  goodness. 

(2)  The  very  righteousness  of  God  is  involved  in  the 
doctrine  that  all  suffering  is  a  judgment  upon 
sin  (Eliphaz  and  Bildad). 

(3)  Suffering  is  one  of  the  voices  by  which  God  warns 
and  restores  mankind  (Elihu). 

(4)  That  the  whole  universe  is  an  unfathomable 
mystery,  in  which  evil  is  no  more  mysterious  than 
the  good  and  the  great. 

(5)  Epilogue:  That  the  strong  faith  of  Job,  which 
could  even  reproach  God  as  a  friend  reproaches  a 
friend,  was  more  acceptable  to  Him  than  the 
servile  adoration  which  sought  to  twist  the  truth 
to  magnify  Him. 

Ordinarily,  I  find  it  convenient  to  travel  in  company 
with  Professor  Moulton,  but  here  I  must  register  an  emphatic 
dissent.  What  authority  is  there  for  saying  that  the  theme 
of  the  book  is  the  ** mystery  of  human  suffering"!  The  book 
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itself  does  not  say  it  nor  anything  like  it.     Moreover,  as 
we  shall  see,  it  says  something  quite  different. 

Meanwhile  there  are  two  evident  weaknesses  in  Professor 
Monlton  's  own  scheme.  His  alleged  first  solution  is  suggested 
in  the  introduction  to  the  book.  But  the  introduction 
is  not  the  natural  place  to  look  for  a  ** solution*' — it  is  the 
place  for  a  presentation  of  the  problem.  And  what  becomes 
of  the  final  solution  in  the  final  outcome?  Is  a  solution, 
suggested  by  a  council  in  heaven,  held  at  the  beginning  of 
the  poem,  cancelled  by  a  theophany  at  the  closet  Is  heaven 
here  ranged  against  heaven?  Solutions  two  and  three  are 
decisively  rejected  in  the  message  spoken  from  the  whirl- 
wind, but  there  is  no  hint  of  such  an  attitude  toward  solution 
one.  Solution  five,  to  take  it  out  of  its  order  for  immediate 
disposal,  is  no  solution  at  all — ^it  vindicates  the  human  right 
to  reject  any  and  all  solutions  as  being  attempts  to  solve 
the  unsolvable. 

And  how  unconvincing  is  solution  four  as  a  supposedly 
Divine  and  final  answer  to  those  who  have  darkened  counsel 
without  knowledge.  To  set  the  mystery  of  suffering  in  a 
framework  of  universal  mystery  and  implicitly  deny  a 
solution  for  any  part  of  it  would  be  quite  worthy  of  a  fourth 
counselor  like  the  other  three,  but  not  of  God.  To  give  a 
suffering  man  a  panoramic  resume  of  the  cosmos  and  to 
thunder  him  down  with  the  things  he  cannot  know,  in  place 
of  sympathy  and  a  revelation  of  truth,  would  be  a  disastrous 
finale  in  a  poem  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Book 
of  God. 

The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  the  first 
scene  nor  the  last  of  the  book  fits  the  theme  which  is  so 
generally  given  to  it  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  this 
instance  Professor  Moulton  has  begun  his  study  with  an 
unconscious  prepossession  which  has  blinded  him  to  the 
real  message  of  the  book  itself.    Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts. 

1.  The  scene  in  heaven  is  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  us  know  the  standing  of  Job  before  God.    Whether 
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we  consider  this  scene  as  historical  or  merely  literary  it  is 
decisive  for  the  author's  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Heaven's  attitude  toward  Job  was  one  of  approbation. 

2.  Satan  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
God's  estimate  of  Job  was  open  to  dispute  on  the  ground 
that  the  patriarch  had  not  been  decisively  tested. 

3.  Job's  misfortunes  were  the  direct  issue  of  this 
reflection  upon  his  integrity  which  made  a  test  imperative. 

4.  The  issue  raised  in  Job's  mind  by  his  misfortunes 
was  not  **the  problem  of  suffering"  but  solely  the  personal 
attitude  of  God  toward  himself.  This  makes  it  clear  that 
the  issue  raised  by  the  book  anent  Job  was  his  personal 
attitude  toward  God. 

It  is  to  be  noted  carefully  that  Job's  misfortunes  did 
not  in  the  least  degree  shake  his  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  Satan's  attempts  to  discredit  God's  servant  fail 
(see  1.22,  n.lO)  and  he  disappears  from  the  scene. 

The  plan  of  the  entire  action  in  its  progress  and  in  its 
outcome  is  given  in  verses  9  and  4  of  the  first  and  second 
chapters  respectively,  together  with  their  dramatic  counter- 
parts, verse  22  of  chapter  1  and  verse  10  of  chapter  2. 
According  to  the  book  itself,  therefore,  the  theme  is  God's 
servant  under  trial,  or,  as  a  secondary  title.  Professor 
Genung's  **Is  there  disinterested  service  of  God?"  This 
theme  covers  the  book  and  explains  every  item  of  its  con- 
struction while  there  are  three  irreducible  elements  in  the 
book  as  ordinarily  interpreted.  First,  Job's  wild  ravings 
apparently  directed  against  God,  in  contrast  with  his  sub- 
missiveness  under  the  repeated  strokes  of  misfortune. 
Second,  the  apparent  irrelevancy  of  God's  message  from 
the  whirlwind.  Third,  Job's  immediate  self-humiliation  and 
submission. 

These  are  impossible  of  explanation  unless  we  follow 
the  book  itself.  Job's  apparent  chidings  of  God  are  based 
npon  the  logic  of  his  friends'  arguments.  They  do  not 
represent  his  views  of  God  and  God's  ways,  but  they  repre- 
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sent  his  idea  of  what  Eliphaz  and  Bildad  make  of  God  by 
their  arguments.  In  order  fully  to  realize  this  fact  it  is 
only  necessary  to  recall  that  all  that  Job  asks  is  that  God 
shall  speak  for  Himself  and  enter  directly  into  judgment 
with  His  servant 

God's  message  out  of  the  whirlwind  has  no  bearing 
upon  the  problem  of  suffering,  but  it  meets  Job's  require- 
ment that  God  Himself  shall  speak.  God  does  speak, 
vindicates  Job,  and  condemns  the  arguments  put  forth  in 
his  behalf  by  the  friends.  Job  thereupon  condemns  himself, 
and  that  for  two  dramatic  reasons.  It  is  the  withdrawal  of  the 
charges  apparently  made  against  God  and  it  represents  the 
resumption  of  normal  relationship  with  God  of  a  man  who 
is  conscious  of  imperfection  in  the  sight  of  the  All-wise  and 
All-good.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  literary  center  of 
the  book  of  Job  and  the  key  to  its  meaning  are  in  chapter  1, 
verse  9.  One  could  not  go  astray  in  its  interpretation  by 
following  carefully  the  clue  that  is  provided  by  the  book 
itself.  Progressively  relating  each  portion  of  the  book  to 
this  central  principle  reconstructs  it  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  author  and  makes  full  disclosure  of  its 
meaning. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  analyze  of  all  the  Pauline  letters.  Principal 
Bainy  (Expositor's  Bible:  Philippians,  Prefatory  Note) 
formed  and  abandoned  the  plan  to  give  at  the  close  of  his 
exposition  an  outline  of  the  epistle  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  ''more  suitable  to  the  nature  of  an  exposition  to  keep 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  Apostolic  turns  of  thought" 
Professor  Moorehead  says  of  the  epistle:  ''It  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  analysis"  (Outline  Studies  in  New 
Testament,  Philippians  to  Hebrews,  p.  15).  Bishop  Light- 
foot  says:  "Of  plan  and  arrangement  there  is  even  less 
than  in  St.  Paul's  letters  generally.  The  origin  and  motive 
of  the  epistles  are  hardly  consistent  with  any  systematic 
treatment"  (Lightfoot:  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  p.  68). 
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It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  epistle  would  put  any 
method  which  might  be  applied  to  it  to  a  very  severe  test 
We  can  but  try.  Upon  even  a  cursory  examination  one 
fact  stands  out  with  great  distinctness  and  emphasis. 
Practically  every  paragraph  in  the  epistle  contains  an 
explicit  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ.  No  less  than 
thirty-seven  times  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  letter  divided 
in  our  versions  into  4  chapters  and  104  verses,  our  Lord 
is  referred  to  by  name.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the  name 
of  Christ  is  in  nearly  every  instance  connected  with  a 
preposition,  by,  in,  through,  of,  to,  for,  or  tuith.  This  fact, 
of  course,  signifies  that  Christ  is  conceived  of  as  placed  at 
the  center  of  a  network  of  relationships  which  radiate  to 
and  from  Him  from  and  to  the  various  factors  in  experience 
which  are  dealt  with  in  the  discussion. 

In  reviewing  these  expressions  our  attention  is  caught 
by  verse  21:  **For  me  to  live  is  Christ."  Changing  this 
informal  expression  into  didactic  form  for  the  sake  of  the 
idea,  it  becomes:  **For  me  the  meaning  of  life  is  in  Christ.'* 
**For  me*'  is  a  mark  of  the  epistolary  form — ^it  is  con- 
structive center  of  a  letter  expressing  conviction.  It  is  a 
personal  and  individual  utterance  of  assurance  for  which 
the  letter  is  the  natural  form.  But  it  is  also  the  statement 
of  a  principle  at  once  so  radical  and  so  far-reaching  that 
it  must  touch  at  once  center  and  circumference  of  any  inter- 
pretation of  life  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  For  the  Christian 
the  meaning  of  life  is  Christ  This  is  the  epistle.  It 
conveys  the  essence  of  its  meaning  and  accounts  for  its 
peculiar  construction.  On  the  surface  it  is  complex  as  life 
is  complex;  at  bottom  it  is  simple  as  life  in  Christ,  the  one 
all-controlling  Master,  is  simple.  Life  in  the  concrete,  in 
the  form  of  problems,  conflicting  interests,  warring  impulses, 
as  well  as  of  opportunities,  privileges,  and  duties,  is  dealt 
with  on  the  basis  of  one  single  truth,  that  the  meaning  of 
life  is  to  be  found  in  Christ  To  illustrate,  take  the  very 
first  statement  of  conviction  in  the  epistle:  ** Being  confident 
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of  this  very  thing  that  he  who  began  a  good  work  in  yon 
will  perfect  it  in  the  day  of  Jeans  Chrisf  Here  the 
meaning  of  life  as  a  providential  disciplining  in  grace  is 
fonnd  in  Jesus  Christ  whose  manifestation  in  power  is  to 
crown  and  complete  the  process  of  growth  already  begnn. 

Once  more  we  take  the  great  passage  of  the  second 
chapter  (n.5-11).  Here  the  meaning  of  life  as  a  problem  in 
self -discipline  in  mutual  love  and  unselfish  service  is  found 
in  Christ  whose  Divine  self-emptying  furnishes  a  motive 
powerful  enough  to  curb  the  selfish  impulses  of  those  who 
acknowledge  His  Lordship.  So  it  runs  with  every  para- 
graph in  the  book.  The  underlying  unity  of  the  epistle  is 
thus  expressed  by  Principal  Bainy  (op.  cit.  366):  **In 
reference  to  all,  and  all  alike,  he  speaks  from  the  same 
central  position,  and  with  the  same  fulness  of  resource." 

The  fifth  step  in  the  study  of  a  book  is  to  relate  it  to 
the  other  cognate  portions  of  Scripture.  Books  naturally 
tend  to  fall  into  classes,  easily  distinguishable  from  one 
another  through  peculiarities  of  literary  construction  or 
method,  by  subject  matter  or  by  doctrinal  viewpoint.  No 
book  can  be  thoroughly  studied  except  by  comparison  with 
others  of  the  same  class.  More  than  this,  every  book 
occupies  a  definite  place  in  the  history,  both  of  life  and  of 
literature.  It  represents  or  embodies  a  phase  of  develop- 
ment; it  has  antecedents  without  which  its  origin  cannot  be 
understood;  it  has  consequents  without  which  its  influence 
cannot  be  traced.  No  book  can  be  exhaustively  interpreted 
without  including  in  the  reference  both  its  origin  and  its 
influence.  Every  creative  bit  of  great  writing  produces 
other  writings  like  itself  and  throws  its  seed  thoughts  into 
new  historic  situations  to  bear  new  harvests.  Every  new 
harvest  harks  back  to  the  old  as  it  leans  forward  to  the 
new.  For  example,  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand  the 
New  Testament  without  the  Old,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  with- 
out the  Epistles,  and  vice  versa!  The  books  of  the  Bible 
fall  into  groups,  which  demand  consideration  together  and 
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each  book  gathers  new  light  from  being  placed  and  con- 
sidered in  company  with  its  fellows. 

The  book  of  Job  is  one  of  a  group  from  which  it  cannot 
be  separated  in  thought  or  feeling.  The  book  represents  a 
crisis  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thinking  about  God. 
It  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  Wisdom  Literature, 
which,  in  essence,  was  the  application  of  religion  as  a 
principle  of  thought  to  the  explanation  of  life  and  the  solu- 
tion of  its  problems.  It  stands  over  against  Prophecy,  which 
is  Divine  revelation,  as  devout  and  free  human  meditation 
upon  life  in  view  of  the  accepted  belief  in  a  living  and 
righteous  God. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  one  who  reads  the  book  of  Job 
thoughtfully  that  the  discussion  to  which  the  writer  gives 
himself  has  already  passed  through  several  phases.  The 
question  with  which  it  deals  could  never  have  arisen  until 
the  idea  that  goodness  and  prosperity  are  inseparably  joined 
had  become  established  in  popular  belief  and  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  life,  together  with  its  bitter  corollary  that 
suffering  and  loss  imply  secret  sin  and  a  Divine  judgment 
upon  the  sinner. 

It  is  also  evident  that  one  cannot  feel  the  full  force  of 
Job  nor  interpret  the  book  adequately  who  does  not  come 
to  it  from  the  study  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  such  of 
the  Psalms  as  may  properly  be  classed  with  the  Wisdom 
books.  Moreover,  the  student  should  carry  his  study  of  this 
branch  of  Hebrew  writing  on  through  Ecclesiastes  to  the 
Apocryphal  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon. 

In  the  same  way  the  book  of  Hosea  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  reference  to  Amos;  nor  can  these  two  be 
clearly  apprehended  without  outlining  them  against  Isaiah 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  Book  of  the  Twelve  on 
the  other.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  Revelation  embody  a 
distinct  type  of  religious  writing,  are  closely  related,  both 
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in  constitution  and  historic  connection,  and  should  be  studied 
together.  The  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews  should  be  studied  in 
connection  with  Old  Testament  rites  and  institutions  as  set 
forth  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus.  By  means  of  these  con- 
tinuous and  comparative  studies  the  mind  will  increasingly 
become  master  of  groups  of  related  and  mutually 
illuminative  facts.  Books  which  are  alike  in  fundamental 
construction  and  in  the  general  range  of  subject  matter  and 
yet  present  characteristic  differences  of  accent,  viewpoint, 
and  historic  setting  are  the  most  suggestive  commentaries 
upon  each  other. 

The  sixth  step  in  book  study  is  to  set  each  book  in  its 
appropriate  place  in  the  framework  of  history. 

The  very  statement  of  this  principle  opens  a  door  through 
which  a  multitude  of  complex  and  difficult  questions  as  to 
the  origin,  composition,  and  dates  of  the  books  of  the  Bible 
crowd  in  upon  the  mind.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
these  controverted  questions  except  to  point  out  certain  facts, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  close 
study  of  sources,  together  with  certain  cautionary  remarks 
for  the  student  who  is  approaching  this  region  of  storms. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  first  of  all,  that  there  are  three  ways 
in  which  a  writing  may  be  related  to  a  given  historical 
epoch : 

1.  It  may  be  a  product  of  the  literary  activity  in  that 
period,  a  natural  and  spontaneous  outgrowth,  and  hence  an 
accurate  revelation  of  its  life.  Reference  here  is  not  to 
history  so  much  as  to  imaginative  literature,  poems,  songs, 
informal  narratives,  prophecy,  letters. 

2.  It  may  be  the  unadorned  and  unmodified  annals 
of  the  period,  deposited  in  sanctuary,  palace  or  public 
building  for  future  generations.  It  may  safely  be  asserted 
that  no  historical  work  of  any  magnitude  has  ever  been 
composed  except  on  the  basis  of  such  contemporary  annals. 
These  are,  strictly  speaking,  historical  sources.  Successive 
generations  of  historians  may  work  over  such  sources  into 
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new  forms  for  new  uses,  but  the  contemporary  annals  remain 
permanently  the  substance  and  foundation  of  history. 

3.  A  writing  may  be  in  the  nature  of  an  historical 
review  of  the  period  in  which  its  annals  are  so  arranged 
as  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  the  period  as  a  whole. 
Such  a  document^  though  it  may  be  based  upon  contemporary 
sources,  is  necessarily  composed  at  a  certain  remove  from 
the  actual  historical  situation  by  one  sufficiently  detached  to 
estimate  with  clear  insight  and  judicial  spirit  its  significance 
and  value.  The  facts,  in  such  an  instance,  belong  to  the 
ancient  annals,  the  contemporary  documents,  the  artless 
narrative  or  public  record.  The  sifting,  the  grouping,  the 
perspective,  and  the  judgment  belong  to  a  later  time.  The 
truest  insight  into  the  meaning  of  an  event  or  epoch  does 
not  necessarily  nor  even  usually  belong  to  the  contemporary 
annalist  Distance  of  time  as  well  as  of  space  corrects  the 
perspective. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  plain  every-day  common  sense  we 
may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  the  Bible  documents 
belonging  to  each  of  these  three  classes.  Before  illustrating 
these  in  the  Bible  itself,  I  desire  to  adduce  one  instance 
from  the  outside.  The  illustration  is  particularly  valuable 
because  it  occurs  in  a  passage  of  straightforward  historical 
narration  free  from  all  theoretical  bias.  It  shows  how  the 
historical  method  is  actually  applied. 

The  history  of  the  reign  of  Sargon  and  his  son, 
Naram-Sin  (3700  b.c),  is  contained  in  an  omen-tablet 
bearing  the  signature  of  Asshurbanipal  (668-626  b.c), 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  latter 's  vast  library  (see  Rogers: 
Beligion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  20f ) .  The  historian  says 
(McCurdy:  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  vol.  i, 
sec.  90) :  **The  narrative  portions  are  written  in  the  style 
of  modem  Assyrians,  and  abound  in  locutions  characteristic 
of  the  annals  of  the  later  king  himself.  But  the  fulness 
of  minute  details  and  the  mention  of  localities  not  known 
to  later  times  seem  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  the 
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whole  work  was  a  modem  invention.  Moreover,  the  very 
nature  of  the  doomnent,  in  which  the  motive  is  divided 
between  the  achievements  of  the  two  monarchs  and  the  occa- 
sions or  circumstances  of  their  enterprises,  is  little  favorable 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  wholesale  fiction.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  kings  do  not  speak  in  the  first  person,  as 
is  customary  in  the  royal  annals,  gives  color  to  the  assump- 
tion, probable  on  all  grounds,  that  the  whole  narrative  was 
worked  up  for  modem  readers  from  contemporary  notes 
preserved  in  the  temple  archives  of  the  old  dynasty  of 
North  Babylonia.*^ 

In  the  next  section  (91)  the  historian  notes  the  discovery 
of  actual  contemporary  records  of  the  reign  of  Sargon  and 
his  successors  of  the  same  remote  epoch.  These  discoveries 
confirm  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  characteristics  of 
the  later  narrative  as  to  the  historicity  of  the  persons  and 
at  least  a  part  of  the  events  recorded. 

This  passage  from  McCurdy  is  worthy  of  careful  atten- 
tion. It  will  be  noticed  that  the  case  is  extreme  in  two 
particulars.  1.  The  lapse  of  time  between  Sargon  and 
Asshurbanipal  is  very  great.  2.  The  linguistic  marks  of 
the  ancient  documents  have  been  practically  eliminated  in 
the  modem  recension.  The  evidences  of  historicity  are  (1) 
fulness  of  minute  details,  (2)  mention  of  localities  unknown 
later,  (3)  variation  from  later  usage  in  the  addresses 
attributed  to  kings.  The  final  testimony  in  the  case  is 
afforded  by  definite  objective  discoveries  bearing  upon  the 
age  itself. 

If  we  turn  to  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  (on  the 
traditional  theory  of  its  origin)  that,  since  the  narrative 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world  and  ends  with  the 
death  of  Joseph,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  ^constructed  out 
of  ordinarily  available  historical  materials  a  period  of  at 
least  four  hundred  years  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
events  and  the  writing  of  the  narrative.    Moreover,  the  book 
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of  Genesis  does  not  consist  of  mere  annals — ^it  is  history 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  a  Divine  purpose. 

Applying  the  tests  used  by  Professor  McCurdy  in  the 
case  instanced  above,  we  discover  such  a  wealth  of  details 
picturing  the  patriarchal  age,  modes  of  life,  customs,  insti- 
tutions, both  social  and  religious,  which  must  have  long 
ceased  to  be  without  modification,  even  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
When  one  adds  lists  of  names,  accounts  of  immigrations 
and  wars,  tribal  relationships  and  movements  (Genesis, 
chapter  10),  such  as  we  have  in  Genesis,  to  say  nothing  of 
archaisms  of  thought  and  speech,  fragments  of  ancient  lore 
and  song,  the  evidence  becomes  overwhelming  that  there  is 
strong  historical  basis  for  the  narrative. 

As  another  illustration  of  the  same  general  question 
take  the  book  of  Judges.  Professor  Davidson  calls  this  book 
**the  religious  philosophy  of  the  history'*  of  the  most 
important  period  to  which  it  refers.  The  so-called  **frame- 
work'*  of  this  book,  which  by  common  consent  contains  most 
valuable  contemporary  remains,  has  been  indicted  as  the 
invention  of  a  later  age.  One  dictionary  writer  even  goes 
BO  far  as  to  say  with  some  severity  that  no  interpretation 
of  the  age  of  the  Judges  could  be  allowed  to  stand  which 
does  not  agree  with  Deborah's  Song.  But  Deborah's  Song 
itself  embodies  the  idea  of  a  call  of  God  and  a  religious 
union  of  tribes — ^the  very  points  at  issue.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  no  writer  has  attempted  really  to  interpret  that 
important  and  critical  era  and  explain  what  actually  took 
place  without  accepting  this  despised  framework. 

The  same  statement,  mutatis  mutandis,  would  apply  to 
Deuteronomy  and  the  other  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  We  are  safe  in  concluding  that  they  give  true 
views  of  the  history  to  which  they  refer. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  to  be 
acknowledged  without  hesitation  that  every  book  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  we  have  it,  was  written  from  the  historical  or 
doctrinal  standpoint  of  a  risen  and  glorified  Lord.     The 
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whole  pathway  of  the  experience  through  which  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  passed  has  been  illumined  by  His  glorification  and 
enthronement  From  this  fact  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
life  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospels  has  been  distorted  in  the 
interests  of  the  higher  Christology  of  the  age  of  faith.  It 
would  seem  that  the  most  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
composition  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  expressly 
designed  by  Providence  to  refute  this  notion.  This  fact  is 
that  the  Pauline  Epistles  precede  the  composition  (as  we 
have  them)  of  the  four  Gospels.  What  is  the  significance  of 
this  fact?  Simply  this:  That  the  bulk  of  the  higher 
Christology  of  the  New  Testament  is  pushed  back  into  the 
generation  to  which  the  ministry  of  Jesus  belongs.  More 
than  this — ^when  the  Gospels  do  appear  it  is  clear  that  the 
church  has  maintained  its  historical  balance  from  the  fact 
that  they  represent  a  more  elementary  stage  of  thought 
about  Christ  and  embody  without  essential  modification  the 
earliest  memorials  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  I  am 
perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  maintained  that  even  Mark 
represents  a  Pauline  recension  of  the  primitive  Gospel  and 
that  the  New  Testament,  as  a  whole,  is  the  expression  of  the 
ideas  of  the  early  church  rather  than  a  true  history.  I  am 
also  aware  that  this  supposition  is  contradicted  by  the 
patent  fact  that  there  is  so  little  of  narrative  detaU  in  Paul 
and  so  little  of  doctrinal  exposition  in  the  Gospels  that 
scholars  have  raised  the  question  as  to  Paul's  interest  in 
the  evangelical  details  or  minute  knowledge  of  them. 

The  further  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  justifica- 
tion in  the  Gospel  narratives  for  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  the  Epistles.  It  is  evident  that  the  harmony  between 
these  two  parts  of  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  progress 
and  development,  not  of  identity  (see  Jacobus:  A  Problem 
in  New  Testament  Criticism).  In  addition  to  this  striking 
fact  it  appears  that  no  matter  how  one  proceeds  to  the 
identification  of  sources  behind  the  present  Gospels,  or  how 
one  delimits  the  incorporated  documents  contained  therein, 
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the  same  facts,  the  same  convictions,  and  the  same  organic 
ideas  appear  (cf.  Denny:    Jesus  and  His  Gospel,  passim). 

The  New  Testament  as  a  whole  shows  in  its  structure 
too  many  and  too  various  evidences  of  true  development,  of 
many-sided  and  contrasted  aspects  of  historic  fact,  of  the 
advance  on  the  part  of  its  writers  from  misunderstanding, 
hesitation,  and  doubt  through  degrees  of  insight  to  full-orbed 
faith  in  which  they  finally  come  to  stand,  to  be  anything  but 
the  record  of  a  real  and  historical  experience. 

To  all  this  may  be  added,  as  a  crowning  argument,  the 
fact  that  in  their  most  daring  Christological  generalizations 
the  writers  never  lose  sight  of  the  facts  concerning  the 
hximan  life,  limitations,  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  which  seem 
to  tend  against  their  deeper  and  higher  views. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  thus  been  endeavoring 
to  point  the  way  is  this:  That  apart  from  all  questions 
of  sources  and  origins  there  is  in  the  Bible  as  it  now 
stands,  in  the  chronological  order  of  the  books,  a  unity, 
order,  and  progress  of  such  a  sort  that  it  deserves  to  be 
considered  and  allowed  to  make  its  own  impression  ante- 
cedent to  all  attempts,  in  the  interest  of  archseological  exact- 
ness, to  break  it  up  into  its  component  parts.  As  Professor 
Qenung  has  ably  stated  the  issue:  ^^The  tangled  and  dubious 
lines  of  its  development  have  long  ago  met  in  xmity  and 
solution  higher  up,  a  solution  which,  on  my  scale  of  estimate, 
is  far  beyond  the  keen  and  well-nigh  abnormal  sense  for 
discrepancies  which  at  present  prevails.  The  Bible  has 
wrought  its  work  as  a  final  and  definitive  edition,  whose 
worth  is  not  necessarily  invalidated  by  the  enlarged  and 
refined  conceptions  which  later  interpretation  has  infused 
into  it**  (Wisdom  Literature,  p.  11). 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  which  sometimes  lingers  while 
knowledge  grows,  to  begin  with  the  Bible  as  it  now  is — ^to 
deal  with  the  completed  product,  in  the  light  of  which  the 
process  of  its  becoming  may  be  more  certainly  and  safely 
studied.    It  would  be  well  if  the  world  of  scholarship  were 
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more  deeply  engaged  with  the  Bible  as  it  is,  and  less, 
perhaps,  with  the  Bible  as  it  may  have  been.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  valid  assumption  that  our  books  may  be  placed  in  a 
true  genetic  order  with  reference  to  the  historical  process 
out  of  which  they  have  issued  and  of  which  they  profess 
to  be  the  record  and  true  expression. 

The  seventh  step  in  book  study  is  to  relate  the  book  to 
the  Bible  as  a  whole.  As  in  duty  bound  I  have  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  thorough  book  study,  the  absorbed  and  con- 
centrated attention  to  single  books  in  order  to  the  mastery 
of  each  book  which  contributes  of  its  flavor  and  peculiar 
quality  to  the  whole  Bible.  The  importance  of  this  process 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Not  by  accident  did  it  happen 
that  the  Bible  came  to  completion  through  a  long,  gradual, 
historical  process  of  which  each  one  of  its  separate  books  is 
a  unit  of  crystallization.  Each  book,  therefore,  denotes  a 
moment,  in  a  history,  everywhere  full  of  meaning,  whidi 
can  be  grasped  only  through  the  book  which  is  the  utterance 
of  that  moment  Or,  to  look  at  it  from  the  viewi>oint  of 
revelation,  each  book  is  a  tone  of  the  voice  of  God  speaking 
through  the  ages.  But  the  matter  must  not  be  left  here. 
In  this  case  the  whole  is  much  more  than  the  arithmetical 
sum  of  the  parts.  The  Bible  is  composed  of  sixty-six  books, 
but  the  result  of  bringing  together  these  books,  when  seen 
in  its  entirety,  is  far  greater  than  one  could  possibly  expect 
who  had  studied  any  or  all  of  the  parts.  The  gradual 
emergence  of  a  plan  binding  all  the  parts  together,  the 
many-sided  architectural  unity  of  a  composite  work  made  up 
of  countiess  factors,  wrought  separately  and  fitted  together, 
so  that  the  meaning  and  intent  of  each  are  disclosed  in  the 
coming  of  all — ^this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Bible  and  its  books. 
This  discovery  of  the  Bible,  as  it  really  is,  for  one^s  self 
is  the  reward  of  true  Bible  study. 

I  should  insist,  therefore,  not  only  that  the  student 
should  constantly  keep  the  whole  Bible  in  mind  in  every 
part  of  it;  he  should  constantly  pass  and  repass  by  all  open 
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avenues,  of  which  there  are  many,  from  each  book  to  the 
Bible  as  a  whole.  As  has  already  been  repeatedly  intimated, 
the  study  process  passes  constantly  from  details  to  wholes  in 
which  those  details  find  completion  and  fulfihnent.  The  true 
student  must  know  the  books  of  the  Bible,  but  he  must  also 
know  the  Bible  in  the  unity  and  perfection  in  which  the 
books  are  framed  and  set. 
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THE   BOOK   OF   JEBEMIAH 
By  WiLBEBT  W.  Whiti 

The  chief  end  of  these  Bible  Study  Programs  is  to  direct 
and  stimulate  the  reader  in  finding  results  for  himself. 
We  have  many  requests  for  guidance  in  home  study.  Our 
desire  is  to  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  the  Book  of  books  more  perfectly. 

This  is  the  eighth  time  we  have  used  the  words  above 
in  introducing  our  Bible  Study  Programs.  We  do  it  because 
of  new  readers  and  also  because  we  desire  those  who 
have  been  following  us  during  the  recent  months  to  be  sure 
not  to  miss  the  point,  that  we  are  not  so  much  interested 
in  giving  results  as  in  stimulating  and  directing  the  reader 
to  find  results  for  himself. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  article  by  Dr.  Sweet  on  the 
Study  of  the  Bible  by  Books,  the  second  part  of  which  is 
found  in  this  number.  Do  not  fail  to  read  it  in  connection 
with  your  study  of  this  program. 

Now  a  few  remarks  about  the  accompanying  diagram. 
First  of  all,  we  desire  that  the  student  should  not  look 
for  a  complete  outline  study  of  Jeremiah  in  the  sense  of 
its  being  exhaustive.  Our  purpose  is  to  present  in  this 
one  diagram  one  distinctive  outstanding  feature  of  the  book 
as  a  whole.  We  have  aimed  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  Jeremiah  which  is  bright,  promising,  encour- 
aging, consoling,  optimistic. 

To  make  this  point  very  clear  and  to  present  it  in  such 
a  way  as  that  it  may  not  easily  be  forgotten,  we  have 
adopted  this  method  of  study  in  black  and  white.  We  may 
remark  here  in  passing  that  the  idea  of  presenting  one 
feature  of  a  book  as  a  whole  is  growing  upon  us.    In  order 
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properly  to  bring  out  that  feature  as  a  whole,  a  nmnber  of 
incidental  facts  and  features  of  the  book  mnst  be  referred 
to.  Thus  both  unity  and  comprehensiveness!  as  well  as 
completeness,  are  secured.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  in 
presenting  a  book  of  the  Bible  is  in  undertaking  to  give 
too  much. 

We  are  glad  to  emphasize  in  our  first  study  in  Jeremiah 
appearing  in  this  magazine  the  bright  side  of  the  prophet, 
because  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  he  is  all  dark.  We 
hope  that  our  readers  will  follow  the  suggestion  given 
below  the  diagram  and  examine  the  book  as  a  whole  for  any 
bright  spots  outside  of  chapters  30-33.  Jeremiah  we  believe 
was  irrepressibly  optimistic  He  had  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  Christ's  spirit  is  always  truly  optimistic  Jeremiah 
saw  the  truth  in  reference  to  his  own  times,  and  had  the 
courage  to  announce  the  same.  He  had  the  right  perspec- 
tive. He  saw  things  in  the  large.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  announce  things  promising 
for  the  near  future,  but  he  took  occasion  given  him  by  the 
unrighteousness,  for  instance,  of  the  times  in  which  he  was 
living  to  speak  of  the  righteousness  which  would  prevail 
in  the  earth  when  the  true  Son  of  David  should  appear 
according  to  promise. 

We  hope  in  future  numbers  of  this  magazine  to  recur 
occasionally  to  a  study  in  Jeremiah.  We  confess  that  he 
is  our  favorite  prophet  in  the  Old  Testament  In  some 
respects  he  is  the  greatest  of  the  prophets.  The  occasion 
of  our  giving  this  brief  study  this  month  is  the  course  of 
selected  studies  in  Jeremiah  to  be  presented  at  the  Summer 
School,  and  also  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Conference  at  Silver 
Bay  in  August.  You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
other  subjects  which  have  been  selected  for  these  courses. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Jeremiah — ^His  Life  and  Times.  His  Mission  and 
His  Commission.  A  Backward  Look  and  a 
Forward  Look. 
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Jeremiah  and  the  False  Prophets  of  His  Day. 
Jeremiah  and  the  False  Kings  of  His  Day. 
Jeremiah  and  the   True  Prophets   and  the   True 

Kings  of  His  Day. 
Jeremiah     and     Near     Foreign     Nations — Syrian 

Politics  and  the  Prophet. 
Jeremiah  and  Distant  Foreign  Nations — ^Babylonian 

and  Egyptian  Politics  and  the  Prophet. 
The    Prayers    of    Jeremiah — Jeremiah's    Personal 

and  Devotional  Life. 
Jeremiah  and  the  Messianic  Hope.    A  Comparison 
of  the  Times  and  Experiences  of  Jeremiah  and 
Those  of  Jesns  Christ. 
The  God  of  Jeremiah. 
A  closing  suggestion:     For  those  who  have  the  time 
and  inclination,  we  recommend  that  a  study  of  the  book  of 
Jeremiah  by  segments  be  undertaken.    The  use  of  the  word 
segment  was  suggested  to  us  in  a  letter  from  China  the 
other  day.    Take  an  orange,  for  instance.    An  orange  is  a 
whole  composed  of  a  series  of  wholes.    Look  out  for  the 
segments  in  Jeremiah  with  this  figure  in  mind.     You  will 
probably  study  the  first  chapter  as  a  whole,  next  the  second 
and  the  third,  then  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  together; 
then  perhaps  the  seventh  to  the  tenth;  ihen  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth;  then  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth. 
We  forbear  suggesting  further  divisions.    We  welcome 
suggestions  from  readers  as  to  better  divisions  than  those 
given  above. 

Take  each  one  of  these  so-called  segments,  if  no  better 
plan  occurs  to  you,  and  look  for  the  following  five  things: 
The  moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  times. 
The  punishment  to  come  upon  the  people  for  their 

sins. 
The  instrument  of  Judah's  punishment. 
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The    experiences    and   character    of    the    prophet 

Jeremiah. 
The  teaching  about  God  in  the  portion. 
Yon  will  of  course  be  alert  for  other  lines  of  thought 
besides  these  five,  and  yon  will  allow  the  material  itself  to 
shape  yonr  modification  of  the  above  ontline. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

OF  THE  BIBLE  TEACHERS  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

In  the  School  of  Theology  the  courses  of  study  extend  through 
three  years  and  are  designed  to  train  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Qualified  persons,  not  candidates  for  the  ministry,  may,  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  Faculty,  pursue  these  courses  of  study. 

Each  student  during  the  first  two  years  is  required  to  take  twelve 
hours  a  week  in  the  required  courses  and  four  hours  a  week  in 
elective  courses.  In  accordance  with  the  organizing  principle  of  the 
School  as  a  whole,  the  basis  of  training  for  ministerial  candidates  is 
direct,  intensive,  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  mother- 
tongue.  Thus,  of  the  1,085  required  hours  in  the  School  of  Theology, 
558,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half,  are  devoted  to  direct,  systematic, 
progressive  Bible  study.  In  addition  to  the  1,085  required  hours  in 
this  course,  360  hours  must  be  elected,  making  1,445  hours  in  all. 
This  is  the  minimum  for  graduation  in  the  School  of  Theology. 

The  remaining  hours  are  distributed  among  those  important 
studies  which  are  grouped  about  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  which  either 
accompany  or  flow  from  it,  and  are  so  apportioned  as  to  broaden 
the  culture  of  the  student  and  to  make  him  acceptable  as  a  teacher 
and  preacher  of  the  Bible.  Condensation  and  effectiveness  in  presenta- 
tion have  been  carefully  studied  so  that  the  enlarged  place  given  to 
Bible  study  may  not  impair  the  efficiency  of  other  disciplines. 

In  addition  to  the  required  courses,  a  system  of  carefuUy  chosen 
electives,  especially  in  Biblical  Languages,  Introduction,  and  Interpre- 
tation, offers  the  student  opportunity  for  such  technical  training  as 
can  be  compassed  in  a  course  covering  three  years. 

The  following  condensation  from  the  catalogue  indicates  the 
studies  pursued  during  the  three  years  of  the  course : 

FIRST    YEAR 

Required 

Major  English  Bible  Course:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  Acts, 
James,  Thessalonians,  Romans,  and  Galatians. 

Minor  English  Bible  Course:  Psalms,  Hebrews,  Prophecy,  and 
Some  Prophets  before  Amos. 

Old  Testament  History. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Bible  Teaching  and  Speaking. 

Psychological  Foundations. 

History  of  Education. 

Church  History  in  Outline. 

Fundamental  Doctrines  and  Problems  of  Personal  Work. 

Electives 

Content  and  Method  of  Religious  Education  (Propaedeutic). 

Principles  of  Biblical  Interpretation  (Henneneutics). 

Beginner's  Course  in  Hebrew. 

Beginner's  Course  in  New  Testament  Greek. 

Sociology — ^Visitation  and  Reports. 

Church  History. 
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SECOND  YEAR 

Reqihred 

Major  English  Bible  Course:    Isaiah,  Jeremiah. 

Minor  English  Bible  Course:  Gospel  by  John  and  Some  of  Its 
Problems,  Revelation. 

Social  Teachings  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Social  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

Sociology. 

Church  History. 

Christian  Doctrine. 

Art  of  Public  Discourse  and  Homiletics. 

Elegtivb 

Hebrew  Grammar  and  Exegesis. 

New  Testament  Greek  Exegesis. 

Christian  Apologetics. 

Christian  Ethics. 

Biblical  Psychology  and  the  Psychology  of  Religion. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religious  Education. 

Advanced  Course  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bible  Teaching. 

Adolescence. 

THIRD    YEAR 

Required 

Major  English  Bible  Course :  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  Philip- 
pians,  Colossians,  and  Ephesians,  the  General  and  Pastoral  Epistles. 

Minor  English  Bible  Course :    The  Pentateuch  and  Its  Problems. 

Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology. 

Church  History  (Doctrine  and  Polity). 

Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion — Qod  and  the  "World,  Man 
and  Sin,  Redemption. 

Elective 

Hebrew  Syntax  and  Exegesis. 

New  Testament  Greek  Exegesis. 

Patristic  Literature  of  the  First  Three  Centuries. 

History  of  Religious  Art  and  Architecture. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Ethnic  Religions. 

Origin  and  Development  of  the  New  Testament  Doctrine  of 
Christ  (Life  of  Christ). 

Christology  of  the  New  Testament  in  Outline. 

Some  Modem  British  and  American  Preachers. 

Voice  Training. 

Sight  Singing  and  Choral  Singing. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Circulars 

BIBLE    TEACHERS    TRAINING    SCHOOL 
541  Lexington  Avenue New  York 
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EDITORIAL 

LIKE  A  BRIDE 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Shinjin,  a  Japanese  magazine, 
the  editor  has  an  extended  article  on  the  Japanese  attitude 
toward  the  United  States  over  the  California  law.  He  holds 
that  the  root  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  narrow  patriotism 
and  religion  of  the  Japanese  with  their  underlying  principle 
of  ancestor  worship.  This  keeps  them  foreigners  in  any 
land  to  which  they  immigrate,  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
broader  views  that  have  made  other  nations  blend  into  one 
homogeneous  people  on  American  soil.  He  calls  for  a  more 
cosmopolitan  spirit,  the  faith  which  enables  one  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  land  of  his  birth  and  become  a  fellow  countryman 
in  some  other  land.  Such  an  emigrant  he  compares  to  a 
bride  who  bids  farewell  to  her  father  and  mother  and  goes 
to  a  new  home. 

The  idea  and  the  figure  which  this  Japanese  Christian 
uses  are  very  suggestive. 

One  of  the  great  sayings  of  the  Psalms  is  the  sentence: 
**God  setteth  the  solitary  in  families.'*  That  is  to  say,  by 
detaching  individuals  from  their  particular  local  and  house- 
hold group,  and  leading  them  to  merge  their  lives  with  other 
detached  individuals,  God  builds  up  new  families  and 
enlarges  the  circle  of  domestic  groups  which  make  and 
develop  the  human  race.  The  passage  of  the  bride  out  of 
her  home  into  a  life  of  fellowship  with  her  husband  is  not 
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the  renunciation  of  the  original  home  or  the  destruction  of 
its  life  and  career.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  enlargement, 
development,  and  fulfilment  of  the  family  life,  realizing  its 
purpose  and  carrying  its  ideals  into  a  sphere  where  they 
may  combine  with  other  ideals  in  new  and  higher  forms  on  a 
larger  scale.  It  is  a  realization  of  the  fellowship  that  makes 
the  single  family,  inasmuch  as  numerous  and  various  sepa- 
rate families  mix  and  coalesce  through  the  deeper  basal  life 
common  to  them  all. 

Thus,  like  a  bride,  not  renouncing  or  forsaking  her 
parental  home,  yet  entering  into  her  proper  place  in  the 
wide  outlying  circle  of  social  life,  the  true  citizen  of  any 
community  will  extend  his  sjonpathies  and  hopes,  his  plans 
and  energies  beyond  the  narrow  confines  of  that  little 
community  into  the  life  and  possibilities  of  some  vaster 
and  more  comprehensive  life. 

A  man  is  not  less  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia  because  he 
is  more  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania ;  he  is  not  less  a  Virginian 
because  he  is  more  an  American.  And  the  day  will  come  and 
should  come  when  our  patriotism  will  not  be  pent  up  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  love  of  country,  but  will  break  such 
bounds  and  overflow  into  a  large-minded  and  big-hearted 
love  of  the  world.  Citizenship  will  be  cosmopolitan,  and  the 
citizen  who  does  most  for  his  race  will  best  serve  his  own 
nation. 

Certainly  this  is  the  ideal  for  the  church  of  God.  The 
faith  of  Christ  is  a  cosmopolitan  belief.  The  truths  which 
He  believed  and  taught  were  truths  concerning  the  God  who 
loved  the  world,  a  mission  whose  field  was  the  world,  a 
sacrifice  which  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him,  a  Gospel  that 
would  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations,  a  kingdom  that  would 
fill  the  earth,  a  love  that  would  breathe  its  benediction  on 
foreigner,  outcast,  and  enemy  alike,  and  unite  all  peoples  in 
harmony  and  peace.  Paul's  devotion  to  the  Jewish  people 
was  not  lost  or  lessened  but  broadened  and  enriched  by  his 
absolute  surrender  to  the  universal  church  where  Jew  and 
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Gentile  were  fellow  heirs,  fellow  members,  and  fellow  par- 
takers of  the  promise. 

Will  we  be  less  loyal  to  our  special  denominational 
doctrine,  or  less  true  to  our  separate  church  organization 
if  we  recognize  and  make  supreme  in  our  thinking  and  our 
work  the  consensus  which  underlies  and  roots  our  branching 
dissensus,  the  truths  which  are  common,  and  most  vital  and 
supreme  because  common,  the  oneness  of  the  spirit  that 
makes  us  actually  one  body. 

Like  a  bride  who  through  leaving  her  home  reproduces 
and  widens  it,  extending  its  principles  and  laws  and  ideals 
into  a  new  and  larger  circle,  so  our  young  Christian  leaders 
should  throw  mind  and  soul,  wisdom  and  energy  into  the 
new  movements  of  the  modem  missionary  church  of  Christ 
and  reach  out  in  widening  circles  of  cosmopolitan  faith, 
sympathy,  prayer,  and  holy  effort.  This  does  not  mean 
disloyalty  to  a  single  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God  as  held 
by  any  denomination ;  it  rather  means  a  broader  and  deeper 
obedience  to  all  that  is  taught  in  that  Divine  Book. 


MEDITATIONS  AND  CONFESSIONS 

Meditation  is  not  unremotely  associated  with  thinking.  The 
writer  of  Brief  Notes  in  the  New  York  Independent,  in 
commenting  recently  on  the  spelling  bee  at  Washington 
between  fourteen  newspaper  men  and  as  many  members  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  said:  ''The  spelling  of  some  words 
is  purely  arbitrary,  running  against  sense  and  reason.  Think 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  spelling  of  bdellium,  which  put  out 
Congressman  Willis*  last  rival!" 

In  this  quotation  there  are  the  three  words,  sense, 
reason,  think.  Our  writer  is  evidently  not  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  word  which  is  at  the  base  of  this  strange 
English  word  bdellium.  If  he  will  examine  the  account  of 
the  Eden  story  in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  he  will  find 
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that  there  are  sense  and  reason  in  this  spelling.  Even  some 
absurd  things^  when  we  come  to  think  abont  them,  are  found 
to  be  in  line  with  sense. 

This  is  a  strange  introduction  to  Meditations  and  Con- 
fessions. It  is  due  (1)  to  the  fact  that  a  leaf  torn  out  of 
the  Independent  got  mixed  up  with  some  other  clippings 
and  was  filed  with  a  paper  read  before  a  ministers*  meeting 
recently  on  A  Modem  General  Attitude  Toward  the  Bible, 
about  which  we  wish  to  record  some  confessions,  and  (2) 
— ^well,  what  about  this  as  an  illustration  of  knowledge  of 
the  English  Bible  1  Certain  assertions  in  the  paper  read  by 
the  minister  before  other  ministers  have  set  us  to  meditating 
and  confessing. 

For  instance,  the  writer  says:  *' To-day  the  hoi  polloi 
of  Christendom  are  unsettled  about  the  Scriptures.''  We 
partly  agree,  and  we  partly  disagree.  We  have  found  the 
hoi  polloi  to  be  rather  more  sure  about  the  Scriptures  than 
some  who  do  not  regard  themselves  as  hoi  poUoi.  I  have 
been  really  surprised  in  going  about  to  find  how  general  the 
reverence  for  and  belief  in  the  Scriptures  are  on  the  part  of 
the  average  individual.  If  the  leaders  would  say  less  about 
their  own  uncertainty  concerning  the  Scriptures  there  would 
not  be  much  heard  about  the  doubt  of  the  average  man,  and 
the  average  man  would  like  it  better,  too. 

A  clipping  before  me,  for  instance,  reports  a  professor 
in  a  theological  seminary  before  a  men's  Bible  class  in  a 
great  city  uttering  such  sentiments  as  the  following : 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  are  antiquarian  lumber.  Why  not 
throw  them  outf 

We  know  nothing  of  the  first  man  or  of  the  origin  of  man. 

The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  have  no  scientific  value.  Tbey  have 
moral  and  spiritual  worth. 

Sacred  writers  twisted,  varnished,  and  embellished  old  stories  until  poor 
earthly  raiments  became  white  and  glistening,  just  as  Shakes{)eare  took  the 
hemp  of  an  old  Italian  yam  and  with  magic  fingers  weaved  it  into  a  eloth 
of  gold. 

These  narratives  (the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis)  weren't  written 
until  millenniums  had  passed,  and  as  there  is  no  contemporary  evidence  of  their 
authenticity,  I  cannot  accept  them  as  true. 
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The  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  are  legendary. 

The  creation  and  the  flood  narratives  are  reproductions  of  Jewish 
traditions. 

I  do  think  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  were  real  men,  but  I 
refuse  to  believe  that  they  did  and  said  precisely  what  the  Bible  says  they  did 
and  said,  though  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
narrativee. 

Hundreds  of  years  elapsed  after  the  time  these  men  were  on  earth  and 
the  time  the  story  of  their  doings  was  written.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
have  accuracy  in  that  event. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  full  of  uncertainties.  We're  completely  in 
the  dark  concerning  them. 

Of  all  this  the  average  layman  will  say:  *'0h,  this 
makes  me  weary.  Please  let  us  have  a  rest  on  criticism, 
and  tell  us  something  that  will  encourage  us  and  help  us 
to  bear  lifers  burdens.'*  The  fact  is  that  a  layman  only  yes- 
terday said  this  to  me.  And  he  was  a  first  rate  one,  too. 
A  bushel  basket  full  of  applications  have  come  for  the  pulpit 
which  he  is  largely  responsible  for  filling. 

One  of  the  hoi  polloi  came  in  to  see  me  the  other  day, 
and  these  were  his  words:  ''I  am  not  desirous  of  having 
more  belief  in  the  Bible.  What  I  wish  is  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Bible.  I  have  been  puzzled  about  many 
things,  but  have  never  allowed  myself  to  doubt  the  Bible.'' 

Criticise  this  position  as  one  may,  the  average  person 
who  has  come  in  contact  with  the  Bible  in  a  normal  way 
somehow  believes  it  to  be  true,  and  we  think  the  person  who 
does  this  is  justified.  The  average  person  is  going  to  hold 
to  something  religious.  He  will  acknowledge  either  the 
church  or  the  Bible  as  final  for  him  in  authority,  or  else  he 
will  go  drifting  away. 

Only  yesterday,  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  a  report 
was  given  concerning  one  of  the  hoi  polloi  who  believes  in 
the  church.  It  was  a  mother,  and  she  said:  '*0h,  if  I  dared, 
I  would  take  my  children  out  of  the  parish  school.  They 
are  not  learning  what  I  would  like  to  have  them  learn,  but 
the  sisters  come  and  threaten  us  and  the  priests  also.  They 
tell  us  about  purgatory  and  the  rest.  This  is  what  the 
church  teaches  and  we  must  believe  it." 
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Another  glance  at  the  paper  before  mentioned  reveals 
the  following:  **The  old  view  is  to  take  the  Bible  just  as 
it  is  in  the  King  James  version,  believing  every  statement 
as  true  to  fact,  and  insisting  upon  a  literal  interpretation. 
All  parts  of  the  Bible  are  of  equal  value.'* 

This  is  a  too  frequent  method  of  representing  the  older 
view.  A  little  bit  of  non-disputatious  conference  with  some 
of  the  older  view  people  would  reveal  to  our  writer  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  very  unfair  presentation  of  what  is  known 
as  the  old  view.  The  writer,  and  those  of  the  old  view, 
maintain  that  every  statement  is  true  in  the  sense  in  whidi 
it  was  intended.  The  problem  for  those  of  the  older  view, 
as  well  as  for  those  of  the  newer  view,  should  be  more 
exclusively  recognized  as  that  of  discovering  what  was 
intended.  I  have  mingled  for  many  years  freely  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  older  view  and  of  the  newer  view,  and  the 
longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  persuaded  that  many  who  main- 
tain that  they  are  new  view  people  hold  for  the  most  part 
old  view  positions,  and  vice  versa.  We  must  be  careful  to 
understand  each  other.  Most  of  the  trouble  in  the  world 
is  due  to  misunderstanding  of  each  other's  words.  Let  no 
one  who  reads  these  words  misunderstand  me.  I  believe 
that  there  are  those  who  call  themselves  new  view  people 
who  are  so  extreme  that  they  could  not  be  classed  as  above, 
and  there  are  some  old  view  people  who  are  so  arbitrary  in 
their  interpretations  that  they  could  not  be  included  in  the 
above  classification.  I  am  talking  about  the  vast  mass  of 
Christian  people.  If  we  seek  fully  to  understand  what  the 
other  means  by  what  he  writes  or  by  what  he  says,  it  will 
be  found  that  many  more  agreements  exist  than  diflFerences. 

Our  writer,  as  I  glance  again  at  his  paper,  uses  the 
expression:  '* Verbal  inspiration."  He  has  a  great  deal  to 
say  against  verbal  inspiration,  but  again  I  am  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  many  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  what  they 
call  verbal  inspiration,  so  explain  by  the  recognition  of  the 
absence    of   the   mechanical,    by   distinguishing   inspiration 
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from  revelation,  etc.,  that  they  are  in  substantial  agreement 
with  my  friend  who  rails  at  verbal  inspiration.  I  have 
learned  also  that  some  of  my  friends  who  literally  paw  and 
bellow  at  the  idea  of  verbal  inspiration,  in  their  actual 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  when  they  are  not  thinking 
about  verbal  inspiration,  are  quite  as  conservative  in  their 
view  of  inspiration  as  the  most  old-fashioned  verbal  inspira- 
tion advocate  could  wish. 

My  meditations  and  confessions  will  be  growing  too 
extensive  if  I  note  every  expression  which  challenges  atten- 
tion in  this  interesting  but  unsatisfactory  paper.  As  I  have 
been  meditating  and  confessing,  I  have  been  turning  the 
pages  of  the  aforesaid  paper,  and  I  notice  this  remark 
about  a  certain  individual,  that  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  facts 
and  defines  the  scholar  as  a  destroyer  of  God^s  Word. 

Well,  I  know  some  people  who  do  not  shut  their  eyes 
to  facts,  who,  at  the  same  time,  do  express  themselves  rather 
vigorously  concerning  certain  scholars  and  the  results  of  the 
teaching  of  these  scholars  on  their  pupils.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  should  note  carefully  and  distinguish  between 
facts  and  a  scholar *s  assertion  about  facts,  or  a  scholar's 
interpretation  of  facts.  My  experience  is  that  there  are 
some  scholars,  and  these  scholars  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  school,  either  conservative  or  radical,  who  are 
very  sure  about  positions  which  they  occupy  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  facts,  concerning  whom  others  are  quite  as  sure 
that  they  are  wrong  in  their  interpretation. 

There  needs  to  be  a  truce  called  on  this  insistence  that 
certain  matters  are  settled  because  certain  great  scholars 
have  said  they  are  settled. 

One  thing  which  I  find  many  cautious  Bible  scholars 
complaining  of  is  that  they  are  defined  as  blind,  as  refusing 
to  see  facts,  whereas,  they,  so  far  as  they  know  themselves, 
are  eager  to  accept  demonstrated  facts  but  are  not  ready  to 
accept  as  facts  opinions  of  even  great  scholars.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  for  anybody,  con- 
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servative  or  radical,  to  pose  as  a  scholar,  an  authority,  and 
to  define  as  blind  and  stupid  those  who  will  not  accept  as 
authority  what  he  has  to  say.  Let  us  all  be  more  careful 
about  associating  reasons  with  conclusions,  to  make  plain 
to  our  hearers  how  we  have  reached  conclusions  which  we 
have  reached,  to  carry  our  students  through  the  processes 
through  which  we  have  gone  in  reaching  our  conclusions. 
As  I  go  on,  I  notice  a  suggestion  that  we  guard  against 
exaggerated  reverence.  For  my  part  in  these  days,  I  have 
no  particular  horror  of  people  being  overreverent  I  find 
myself  often  going  back  to  those  words  of  Tennyson : 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  reverenoe  in  us  dwelL 

Superstition  I  am  opposed  to,  and  I  am  doing  all  I 
can  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  it  in  the  world,  but  as  for 
reverence — ^let  us  have  more  of  it 

A  general  remark  on  this  paper  before  I  return  it  to 
the  writer.  I  am  helped  often  by  thinking  of  the  Bible  as 
a  whole,  in  the  analogy  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  or  the 
human  body  as  a  whole.  It  has  its  different  parts;  its 
different  functions.  As  a  whole  in  the  performance  of  the 
work  which  was  intended  by  it,  it  should  be  judged.  In 
fact,  I  am  glad,  as  I  pass  on  in  this  paper,  to  observe  that 
the  writer  uses  this  figure  of  the  body.  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  so,  I  think  he  is  like  a  good  many  others  who 
are  living  in  an  atmosphere  created  by  certain  books  which 
he  has  read  and  certain  teachers  by  whom  he  has  been 
greatly  influenced,  and  that  there  are  many  difficulties  of  a 
theoretic  character  and  objections  of  a  superficial  kind  which 
do  not  actually  so  generally  exist  in  the  average  mind  as 
he  supposes. 

But  to  return,  let  me  add  the  figure  of  the  vessel, 
adapting  Paul's  use  of  the  expression:  **We  have  this 
treasure  in  earthen  vessels. '*  Once  we  taste  and  see  that 
God  is  good,  once  we  catch  the  vision  of  the  greatness  of 
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the  revelation  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  bring  to  man,  once 
we  come  to  set  a  true  value  upon  the  treasure  which  the 
vessel  contains,  are  we  so  likely  to  spend  as  much  time  as 
many  of  our  scholars  do  in  examining  the  exterior  of  the 
vessel,  in  dealing,  in  other  words,  with  the  letter  and  not 
with  the  spirit?  Were  we  giving  the  attention  which  we 
should  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  the  precious  truth  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  should  be  reducing  occasion  for  the 
lament  so  prevalent  that  the  pulpit  lacks  in  assertiveness. 
The  people  want  leaders  who,  being  true  undershepherds, 
speak  with  authority  like  our  Lord  did  and  not  as  the 
scribes.  The  voice  of  the  priest  is  too  common.  It  must 
be  replaced  by  the  voice  of  the  prophet. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Caledonian  on  The  Great  Opportunity  of  Christian 
Leadership  says: 

I  am  not  pleading  for  a  revival  of  Hebrew  tUeocracj,  bat  God's  throne 
requires  to  be  recognized  as  the  determinative  fact  in  the  whole  vast  region 
of  events,  social  and  civic,  and  not  expediency  but  righteousness  the  central 
column  around  which  the  entire  structure  shall  cluster. 

The  world  is  going  to  be  elevated  to  a  higher  and  higher  level  of  charac- 
ter and  purpose.  The  church  is  Qod's  chosen  instrument  for  doing  it,  and  the 
minister  is  God's  chosen  agent  for  the  handling  of  that  instrument.  His 
church  the  minister  is  to  look  upon  not  as  hia  field  but  as  his  force,  put  in 
his  hand  not  to  be  coddled,  but  to  be  cultivated  in  its  graces  and  trained  in 
the  arts  of  spiritual  militancy. 

The  church  has  not  as  yet  risen  to  the  stature  of  its  vocation.  Here  is 
an  opportunity,  a  fascinating  opportunity  for  men  of  large  and  fine  parts  to 
move  into  the  thick  of  current  life  and  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  life  to  which  our  religion  has  not  its  relevancy.  The  church  is  to  be 
so  charged  with  the  Spirit  of  God  that  whatever  there  is  that  is  evil  shall  be 
cowed  under  the  pressure  of  its  holy  imperialism. 

There  is  something  still  more  commanding  in  the  church's  appeal  to  one 
contemplating  the  holy  office  in  the  prophetic  character  which  is  the  grand 
essential  of  the  preacher's  equipment.  Prophets  require  no  credentials,  and 
are  always  in  demand. 

To  which  we  add:  Prophets  are  not  made  out  of  men 
who  do  not  diligently  study  the  prophets  of  the  past  and 
submit  to  the  discipline  which  made  such  men  as  Moses^ 
Samuel,  Jeremiah,  and  Paul. 
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EARLY  IMPRESSIONS 


A  CERTAIN  man  of  prominence  had  an  uncontrollable  fear  of 
the  dark.  It  was  explained  by  the  fact  that,  as  a  child,  he 
was  punished  by  being  shut  up  in  a  dark  room  with  all  its 
imagined  terrors  until  thereafter  darkness  always  produced 
an  intense,  unreasoning  fear.  Students  of  abnormal  psy- 
chology have  said  that  persistent,  recurrent  impressions  of 
horror  and  aversion  are  the  results  of  subconscious  activity. 
An  experience  of  terror  or  intense  dislike  produced,  maybe 
in  childhood,  by  some  person,  animal,  punishment,  or  the 
like  has  established  a  latent  emotion  whose  occasional  out- 
bursts cannot  be  overcome  by  the  unaided  will.  Hence,  in 
after  life,  the  presence  of  a  certain  type  of  person,  kind 
of  animal,  or  circumstances  akin  to  the  original  cause  of  the 
trouble  arouses  the  same  sense  of  fear,  revulsion,  depression, 
etc.  The  subconscious  mind  reproduces  the  original  impres- 
sion, though  not  the  memory  of  the  original  cause. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that  psychologists 
have  not  only  traced  out  this  cause  of  profound  and  serious 
nervous  maladies,  but  have  also  devised  a  way  to  overcome 
them.  The  terror-obsessed  subject  is  quieted  and  a  relaxed 
and  half -awake  condition  induced.  Then  the  memory,  which 
becomes  singularly  strong  and  clear  when  the  nervous 
system  is  thus  soothed,  is  gently  led  to  yield  the  long  for- 
gotten cause  of  trouble.  This,  once  discovered  and  dragged 
from  its  covert  in  the  subconscious  shadows,  is  compre- 
hended anew,  but  by  a  mature  mind  this  time,  and  ceases 
to  be  the  monster  of  former  days,  and  the  trouble  is  over. 

Many  prejudices  and  dislikes,  hates  and  fears,  would 
vanish  if  handled  in  a  similarly  intelligent  way.  What  of 
this  principle  in  the  spiritual  life!  What  of  early  concep- 
tions of  God  as  only  a  stern,  cruel,  implacable  Being,  eager 
to  accuse  His  creatures!  What  of  forbidding  ideas  of  the 
religious  life!     What  of  the  idea  of  dullness  in  the  Book 
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that  has  inspired  literature  and  music  and  art!  The  general 
and  lofty  conception  of  these  things  by  Christian  civilization 
is  settled;  the  difficulty  must  be  in  the  individual. 

Here  are  suggested  two  important  ideas — suggested 
only,  for  their  working  out  would  fill  a  volume.  The  one 
is  the  church's  heavy  responsibility  in  shielding  the  minds 
and  souls  of  young  children  from  the  results  of  impressions 
made  by  unspiritual,  incompetent,  and  indifferent  teachers. 
The  other  is  the  necessity  of  removing,  by  the  Divine 
pyschological  principle  of  the  spiritual  rebirth,  those  deep- 
seated,  downward  tendencies  that  are  common  to  all  but 
seem  to  be  more  noticeable  in  some  lives  than  in  others. 

The  attitude  of  some  religious  training,  even  in  Chris- 
tian homes,  is  very  unfortunate  in  the  early  impressions  it 
makes.  Beligion  comes  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  task,  a 
subject  of  tedious,  formal,  and  dry  study,  rather  than  as  a 
condition  of  the  best  and  happiest  living — the  one  way  to 
all  that  is  permanently  worth  while.  Everyone  who  influ- 
ences the  religious  life  of  the  young  should  seek  constantly 
to  avoid  this  danger.  A  teacher  can  learn,  if  he  will,  to 
present  a  thing  in  a  way  to  hold  the  listener  without  his 
conscious  effort,  and  without  needlessly  arousing  his  preju- 
dice or  dislike,  and  yet  without  either  avoiding  or  com- 
promising the  truth.  If  children  are  placed  under  a  poorly 
chosen  teacher,  the  result  will  soon  be  a  group  of  young 
people  who  subconsciously  associate  religion  with  all  that 
is  irritating,  forbidding,  or  dull.  Only  the  teacher  having 
both  deep  spiritual  experience  and  proper  intellectual 
preparation  should  be  given  the  child  to  handle.  He  should 
be  trained  to  recognize  the  nervous  and  mental  as  well  as 
the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  that  enter  into  the  complex 
of  a  young  life. 
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Training  School 

With  many  zealously  active  and  influential  Christian 
teachers  and  writers  the  feeling  has  been  growing  stronger 
every  day  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  too  long  been  suffered  to  dominate  our 
conceptions  of  Christianity.  The  assertion  has  been  boldly 
made  that  the  proper  way  to  regard  Paulas  writings  is  to 
look  upon  them  as  setting  forth  one  great  mind's  own  indi- 
vidual  way  of  conceiving  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  not 
authoritatively  the  true  doctrines  themselves.  These,  it  is 
urged,  are  to  be  sought  only  in  the  words  of  the  living  Jesus, 
as  those  words  are  reported  by  the  four  evangelists,  but 
especially  by  the  three  Synoptists.  The  records  of  these 
historians,  however,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  carefully  sifted, 
for  the  truth  which  they  give  is  mingled  with  error.  This 
error  is  twofold :  The  error  of  imperfect  report  and  imper- 
fect transmission;  and  the  error  (an  imcertain  amount)  to 
which  Jesus  Himself,  as  proved  by  His  own  admissions  of 
ignorance  in  some  points,  was  liable.  To  this  pitiable  state 
of  hopeless  incertitude  as  to  what  we  may  hold  for  true  in 
religion,  we  are  reduced  by  the  methods  of  Biblical  criticism 
mostly  in  vogue  in  our  days. 

The  great  antidote  against  this  sad  confusion  is  to 
appeal  to  Paul's  experiences  and  learn  to  use  the  weapons 
with  which  he  has  furnished  Christian  apologetics.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  however,  it  is  very  often  we  hear  the  cry,  from 
different  sides:  **Back  to  Christ!"  really  meaning,  in  the 
mouth  of  many  of  those  who  utter  it:  **Away  from  Paul!" 
nay,  even,  almost:    **Away  with  Paul!"    A  signal,  a  capital 
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fact  in  the  life  of  the  Christian  church  is  at  this  very 
momenty  as  it  always  has  been,  that  for  a  Saviour  and  a 
Lord  who  now  is  and  who  is  active  still  with  all  power  on 
our  behalf,  a  living,  an  ascendant,  a  glorified  Christ,  who 
can  forgive  sin,  can  raise  the  dead,  can  take  us  to  Himself 
where  He  is  in  the  heaven  of  heavens  with  God,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  to  the  Apostle  Paul. 

It  was  to  render  this  inunortal  service  to  His  church 
that  Jesus  Christ,  fitly,  in  the  case  of  one  of  His  apostles, 
and  that  one,  the  greatest,  waited  till  after  His  own  resur- 
rection and  after  His  own  ascension  to  glory,  before  calling 
him  to  that  task  of  apostleship  for  his  Lord,  which,  to  the 
everlasting  profit  of  mankind,  he  fulfilled  so  faithfully  and 
so  well.  It  well  behooved  that  the  great  apostolic  witness 
to  the  transcendent,  supramundane  person  and  activity  of 
Christ  should  be  summoned  to  his  mission  by  a  Christ  that 
had  already  re-entered  His  eternal  sphere  of  power  and 
glory,  and  that  he  should  be  visibly  and  audibly  thence 
summoned,  as,  in  fact,  Paul  was.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  His  exaltation  to  eternal 
glory,  following  His  death,  are  both  of  them  facts  plainly 
enough  announced  in  words  of  His  own,  spoken  during  His 
earthly  life  and  reported  by  the  Gospel  historians.  But  it  is 
Paul,  and  Paul  alone,  of  the  New  Testament  writers  who 
gives  these  two  facts  that  comparative  prominence  which 
properly  belongs  to  them,  if  they  are  indeed  facts — ^facts  of 
history  and  not  figments  of  the  imagination. 

Paul  makes  almost  nothing  of  the  earthly  life  of  his 
Lord;  so  completely  does  the  heavenly  life  that  his  Lord 
resumed  after  He  was  crucified  usurp  the  rapt  faith,  the 
kindled  imagination,  the  adoring  affection  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  So  strikingly  is  this  the  case  that 
this  characteristic  feature  in  PauPs  epistles  is  made  a  point 
against  him,  as  if  some,  at  least,  of  the  things  which  he 
soberly  records  about  himself  in  his  relation  to  Christ  were 
too  much  in  the  air  to  merit  serious  heed.  But  this  objection 
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is  the  objection  of  very  wrong-headed  criticism.  Nothing 
about  Paul  is  more  solidly  real,  more  inexpugnable,  than  his 
common  sense,  his  perfect  sanity.  He  is  to  be  believed 
altogether  in  what  he  testifies,  or  not  believed  at  aU ! 

A  tendency  now  strongly  and  widely  prevails  to 
deal  with  Jesus  on  so-called  ** scientific**  principles  of  his- 
torical criticism,  considering  Him  simply  as  a  man  who  lived 
once  in  Palestine,  and  whose  words  and  deeds  were  very 
imperfectly  reported  by  very  ill-qualified  biographers, 
biographers  who  must  be  halted  with  a  challenge  at  every 
point,  and  not  confidently  relied  upon,  unless  they  all  three 
happen  to  relate  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  We  say 
all  three,  not  all  four,  because  John  is  to  a  great  extent 
discredited  and  counted  out  as  not  John,  but  another  man 
by  the  same  name,  or  a  forger.  This  tendency,  however 
it  may  suppose  itself  to  be  peculiarly  loyal  to  Jesus,  is  in 
deepest  truth  the  most  specious  and  the  most  dangerous 
disloyalty  to  Him  that  He  has  ever  encountered  in  all  the 
centuries  since  He  finished  the  work  on  earth  that  was  given 
Him  to  do. 

Let  it  be  duly  considered  that  if  Christ  comes  at  length 
to  be  measured  by  this  rule  the  time  will  then  not  be  distant 
when  He  will  be  still  further  reduced.  From  being  the 
pre-eminent,  the  ideal,  the  flawless  man.  He  will  be  found 
to  be  at  best  a  man  not  well  enough  known  to  deserve  such 
distinction,  and,  at  worst,  a  man  shown  to  have  had  His 
limitations.  His  weaknesses.  His  infatuations,  even  His 
faults  of  temper,  speech,  and  behavior,  such  as  bring  Him 
down,  after  all,  quite  comfortably  near  the  level  of  the  better 
sort  of  human  natures.  This  is  the  inevitable  logical  end,  in 
eflFect,  upon  our  conception  and  estimate  of  Jesus  to  which 
the  current  disparagement  of  Paul  as  an  accredited  authority, 
a  disparagement  carried  forward  in  the  interests  of  ostensi- 
ble superior  fidelity  to  Jesus,  is  swiftly  though  unconsciously 
tending.  Already  for  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
** scientific**  Biblical  students  and  teachers  the  aureole   of 
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exquisite  miraculous  story  that  surrounds  and  beautifies  the 
birth  of  Jesus  is  dissipated  under  the  solvent  of  historical 
criticism^  and  He  becomes  merely  the  natural  son  of  Joseph. 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  similarly  volatilized  away 
into  a  posthumous  revival  of  beneficent  influence.  The 
*' quasi-historical''  documents  that  seem  to  teach  something 
more  real^  more  substantial  than  this^  are  admitted  to  be 
interesting  ** memorabilia"  of  a  notable  personality  that 
appeared  once  in  Palestine,  but  they  are  held  to  be  destitute 
of  such  credentials  for  accuracy  as  could  commend  them  to 
the  confidence  of  the  trained  historical  scholar  and  critic. 

In  such  a  state  of  the  case  the  apologetic  value  of  Paul 
is  incalculably  great.  Let  the  Gospel  accounts  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  be  given  up  as  non-historical,  there  still 
remains  the  unquestionably  historical  and  authentic  testi- 
mony of  Paul.  This  testimony  is  such  that  no  fiercest 
crucible  fires  of  historical  criticism  can  possibly  affect  it. 
Nothing  conceivable,  except  the  actual  literal  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  can  account  for  the  undoubtedly 
historical  phenomenon  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  his  career  and 
his  written  words.  After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Gospel  history  has 
no  evidence  equalling  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus. 
This  has  been  felt  in  all  ages,  and  thoughtful  minds  have 
yielded  themselves  before  this  page  of  the  Gospel,  who  have 
surrendered  to  no  other. 

A  young  Jew,  whose  birth  and  kindred  strengthen  his 
religious  prejudices,  belonging  to  the  most  rigid  class  of  that 
rigid  sect,  the  Pharisees,  a  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  but  more 
ardent  than  his  master,  or  carried  farther  than 
he  by  the  new  position  which  the  boldness  of  Stephen  had 
gained  for  the  Gentiles,  believes  that  he  will  serve  God  by 
persecuting  even  unto  death  the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  makes  a  beginning  at  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  and 
the  sight  of  that  first  blood  only  aroused  his  fury.  Having 
exhausted  his  work  of  * 'menaces  and  murder"  in  Jerusalem 
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and  Jndsa,  he  solicits  from  the  Sanhedrim  the  favor  of 
carrying  it  forward  in  strange  cities,  as  Panl  the  Apostle 
was  to  desire  earnestly,  at  a  later  day,  the  honor  of  bearing 
the  Oospel  into  countries  to  which  it  had  not  yet  come. 
Saul,  then,  furnished  with  official  letters  and  commissions, 
journeys  toward  populous  Damascus  where  the  Gospel  had 
found  an  abundant  entrance  among  the  Jews  who  were  very 
numerous  in  the  city,  and  among  pagan  proselytes  who  were 
yet  in  greater  numbers;  and  of  these  many  converts  the 
greater  part  were  women. 

But  as  he  approaches  this  city,  behold,  he  undergoes  so 
extraordinary  a  change  in  his  convictions  and  his  purposes, 
that, we  see  him,  after  fasting  for  three  days,  substituting  in 
Damascus  itself  the  office  of  Paul  the  Apostle  for  that  of 
Saul  the  persecutor!  Such  is  the  fact,  separated  from  the 
supernatural  circumstances  which  accompany  it  in  Luke's 
narrative  in  Acts,  and  on  which  we  do  not  pause  at  present 
How  shall  this  fact  be  explained?  It  is  no  more  true  in  the 
moral  world  than  it  is  in  the  physical  world,  that  an  effect 
can  exist  without  a  cause.  If  the  Gospel  is  true,  if  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  if  God  has  interposed,  all  is  cleared 
up.  God  does  not  lavish  miracles;  but  it  is  easily  intelligible 
that  He  should  have  recourse  to  them  in  order  to  exhibit 
such  a  proof  of  the  Gospel  as  to  gain  over  to  Himself  such  a 
minister.  But  if  God  did  not  interpose,  if  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  His  Son,  if,  in  fine,  the  Gospel  is  not  true,  how  explain 
the  change  in  Saulf 

No  one  will  think  of  explaining  it  by  interest,  that  great 
motive  of  human  actions  in  the  unregenerate  man,  and  alas! 
too  often  in  the  regenerate  himself.  The  conversion  of  Saul 
too  plainly  imperiled  all  his  interests;  instead  of  a  brilliant 
career  of  honor,  credit,  and  fortune,  it  held  up  the  name  of 
Saul  as  one  cast  off  by  his  people,  his  powerful  friends 
turned  into  enemies,  his  family  apparently  armed  against 
him,  his  person  become  the  object  of  persecution,  his  life 
constantly    menaced    and    reserved,    sooner    or    later,    for 
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martyrdom.  All  that  is  so  manifest  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  dwell  upon  it;  all  was  disinterestedness^  self- 
renunciation^  and  sacrifice  in  the  conversion  of  Saul. 
Accordingly  this  theory  has  long  been  abandoned  by  intelli- 
gent skeptics,  and  in  place  of  it  a  much  more  subtle  means 
of  explanation  has  been  substituted  in  quite  recent  years. 
The  critical  school,  which  gives  a  purely  subjective  and 
visionary  explanation  of  the  conversion,  has  devised  a 
theoretic  and  theological  scheme  by  which  Paul,  through 
discussion  with  Christians  whom  he  persecuted,  is  brought 
first  to  admit  the  possibility  of  that  which  he  afterwards 
saw  at  Damascus,  and  in  consequence  to  experience  it  as 
apparently  real.  The  account  which  the  critical  school  gives 
of  the  Pauline  Gospel  is  briefly  this : 

The  cross  of  Christ,  according  to  such  passages  as 
1  Cor.  1.18,  was  the  pivot  of  the  Pauline  Gospel;  it  must 
also  have  been  the  pivot  on  which  Paulas  own  thought 
turned.  Tet,  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross  was  the  main 
offense  to  the  Jews ;  it  was,  in  particular,  the  main  argument 
which  the  Pharisees  urged  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus, 
for  it  was  to  them  the  proof  that  God  did  not  own  Jesus, 
but  abandoned  Him.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  Christians 
gave  a  Messianic  meaning  to  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the 
cross,  by  interpreting  it  as  the  propitiation  necessary  before 
a  sinful  people  could  receive  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
they  declared  at  the  same  time  that  God's  apparent  con- 
demnation in  abandoning  Jesus  had  been  removed  by  His 
raising  Him  from  the  dead.  These  two  Christian  positions, 
it  continues,  Saul  as  a  Pharisee  could  not  contest.  He  also 
believed  in  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  it  must  have  been 
quite  clear  to  him  that  an  unholy  people  could  not  receive 
the  Messianic  salvation  without  a  Messianic  atonement. 
Besides,  as  the  Christians*  joy  in  their  faith  and  even  in 
death  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  regard  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  which  they  asserted,  as  a  mere  invention  of  impos- 
tors, he  is  more  and  more  involved  in  an  inward  difficulty 
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which,  as  he  was  inclined  to  visions,  brought  about  the  crisis 
in  his  vision  of  Christ  at  Damascus.  The  mental  picture  of 
Christ,  who,  he  felt,  might  perhaps  have  risen,  which  caused 
his  inward  struggle,  passed  from  his  struggling  soul  into 
the  field  of  vision;  and  he  became  a  believer  in  Christ  by 
being  forced  to  regard  that  picture  as  objectively  real,  as 
the  actual  Risen  One.  But  now  to  the  faith  in  Christ  which 
has  thus  arisen  there  is  added  opposition  to  any  righteous- 
ness of  the  law;  for  a  man  who  has  been  crucified,  that  is 
to  say,  one  who  has  been  cursed  by  the  law  (Gal.  in.l3),  can 
never  to  Jewish  thought  have  brought  a  mere  completion  of 
the  righteousness  sought  by  the  keeping  of  the  law,  but  only 
an  entirely  new  way  of  righteousness  which  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law;  and  thus  originated  his  Gospel 
of  justifying  faith.* 

But  very  rarely,  indeed,  has  a  brilliant  construction 
been  so  composed  of  pure  sophisms.  To  begin  with  the  point 
mentioned  last,  this  Babbinism  must  be  referred  to  the 
expositors  and  not  to  the  Apostle  who  never  reasons  this 
way.  For,  as  long  as  Jesus  was  to  him  a  man  cursed  by 
the  law  of  God,  his  Pharisaic  thinking  could  not  regard  Him 
as  founding  any  righteousness  at  all;  but  as  soon  as  he 
thought  of  Him  as  the  Servant  of  God  dying  to  make  atone- 
ment for  the  people.  He  was  no  longer  to  him  a  man 
accursed,  but  God^s  favorite  and  chosen  for  whom  God*s 
law  could  have  no  curse.  And  why  should  not  the  righteous- 
ness sought  by  keeping  the  law  and  that  procured  by  the 
Messianic  atonement  have  agreed  with  and  mutually  sup- 
plemented each  other,  as  in  Israel  the  righteousness  obtained 
by  the  keeping  of  the  law,  and  the  atonement,  especially  the 
yearly  one  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  at  all  times  agreed! 
But  even  if  all  that  favored  the  opposite  opinion,  it  is  the 
purest  fancy  to  make  Paul  accept  so  easily  the  Christians' 
theory  of  atonement. 

K  they  had  brought  such  a  view  before  one  brought  up 
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at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  he  would  have  replied  to  them,  as 
would  every  one  of  his  sect,  that  the  prophets  knew  nothing 
of  an  atoning  death  of  the  Messiah  (the  relevant  passages 
of  Isaiah  53  were  not  applied  by  them,  at  this  time,  to  the 
Messiah).  They  certainly  knew  that  a  great  forgiveness  of 
sin  would  open  the  Messianic  age,  by  which  the  obstacle 
to  the  bestowal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  an  unholy 
people  should  be  removed;  but  this  forgiveness  of  sin  was 
not  thought  of  by  the  Pharisees  as  depending  on  an  atone- 
ment (Cf.  Jeremiah  xxxi.34).  And  Paul  would  be  just  as 
little  embarrassed  by  the  Christians*  witness  to  the  resur- 
rection. As  a  Pharisee  he  did  believe  in  a  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  but  a  resurrection  that  was  to  take  place  only 
at  the  end  of  time,  and  in  connection  with  the  renewal  of 
heaven  and  earth.  An  individual  resurrection  before  this 
last  day,  a  resurrection  to  a  higher  and  glorified  life  in  the 
body  before  the  general  transfiguration  of  the  world,  was 
just  as  incredible  and  inconceivable  to  him  as  it  was  to  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  on  Easter  Day.  And  if  he  could  not 
trace  back  this  incredible  message  of  the  Christians  to  false- 
hood and  imposture,  but  admitted  that  they  might  be  honest, 
yet  the  kindly  way  in  which  the  Pharisees  judged  his  own 
testimony  to  a  resurrection  (Acts  xxni.9)  without  accepting 
it,  or  the  way  in  which  the  disciples  on  an  Easter  morning 
treated  the  testimony  of  the  Magdalene  whom  they  certainly 
did  not  regard  as  an  impostor,  shows  that  he  was  far  from 
being  compelled,  on  account  of  the  subjective  honesty  of  the 
witnesses,  to  accept  their  testimony  as  objectively  true. 

But  all  this  does  not  even  touch  the  icpStov  <ye58o<;  of  that 
critical  edifice,  viz.,  the  assumption  that  between  the  Pharisee 
Paul  and  the  Christian  faith  there  was  no  other  obstacle 
than  the  ** offense  of  the  cross.**  If  that  were  so,  why  did 
the  Pharisees  bring  Christ  to  the  cross,  and  so  first  create 
the  ** offense  of  the  cross"?  Their  deadly  opposition  to 
Jesus,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Gospels,  as  well  as 
from  the  nature  of  historical  circumstances,  lay  rather  in  the 
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question  of  righteousness.  Jesus  destroyed^  as  a  miserable 
sham  holiness,  that  whole  system  of  righteousness  which 
was  their  pride  and  their  hope;  and  they  in  turn  beheld  in 
Him  who  was  nobly  free,  a  Sabbath  breaker,  a  despiser  of 
rule,  and  a  seducer  of  the  people  from  the  way  of  obedience, 
Accordingly,  apart  from  the  offense  of  the  cross,  there  were 
mountains  of  offense  between  Jesus  and  Paul  the  Pharisee 
which  no  theory  of  atonement  and  no  assertion  of  resurrec- 
tion could  remove — ^mountains  of  misunderstanding  whidi 
made  it  quite  impossible  for  him  inwardly  to  venture  on 
belief  in  Christ,  even  by  way  of  experiment,  such  as  is 
required  by  that  hypothesis  which  would  account  for  the 
vision  of  Christ.  And  yet  this  very  question  of  righteous- 
ness was  not  only  the  reason  of  their  separation,  but  also 
that  which  drew  them  toward  each  other,  though,  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  unconsciously. 

Let  us  hear  the  Apostle  himself  on  the  motives  of  his 
conversion;  motives  which,  as  the  event  itself  was  sudden, 
he  only  afterwards  clearly  conceived,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
possess  for  us  the  full  weight  of  personal  testimony.  In 
Gal.  n.l9,  20,  he  says:  **I  through  the  law  died  unto  the 
law,  that  I  might  live  unto  God.  I  have  been  crucified  with 
Christ.**  That  is  to  say,  I  have  been  driven  by  the  law  itself 
to  break  with  the  law,  so  that  I  have  attained  to  the  life  of 
commimion  with  God  only  by  having  the  death  of  Christ 
on  the  cross  repeated  in  myself.  And  again,  in  the  same 
chapter,  verse  16:  *' Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  law  but  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
even  we  believed  on  Christ  Jesus.**  This  expressly  asserts 
that  his  conversion  took  the  course  we  have  indicated  above. 
That  which  drove  him  to  belief  in  Christ  was  the  experience 
that  through  the  law  he  could  not  succeed  in  living  unto 
God  and  standing  before  Him  justified.  The  confession 
which  he  makes  in  Romans  vn.14-25  of  his  own  experience 
before  he  was  a  Christian  gives  further  information  respect- 
ing the  negative  experience  which  prepared  the  way  for  his 
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conversion.  While  the  youthful  Pharisee  was  outwardly 
blameless  in  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  and  surpassed  all 
his  contemporaries  in  zeal  for  the  tradition  of  the  fathers 
(Phil,  in.6;  Gal.  i.l4),  he  wrestled  inwardly  in  a  vain  conflict 
with  the  demands  of  the  law  which  came  to  him  from  the 
last  and  most  penetrating  of  the  commandments:  ^'Thou 
shalt  not  covet,  ^*  and  which  he  comprehended  more  deeply 
and  inwardly  than  any  Pharisee  had  ever  done. 

In  this  inner  struggle,  which  has  its  coimterpart  in 
Luther's  soul  conflict  in  the  monk's  cell,  he,  in  virtue  of 
the  depth  of  his  character,  reached  a  result  which  no 
Pharisee  had  ever  reached;  the  knowledge  of  an  48uvatov  to5 
v6|i.ou,  cv  &  ijffOtvtc  Sea  t^<;  9apK6g  (Bomans  vin.3)  despairs  of 
overcoming  the  natural  desires  by  means  of  the  command- 
ment, and  attaining  to  peace  of  conscience  and  life  in  the 
love  of  God  by  the  deeds  of  the  law.  He  was  thus  inwardly 
prepared  for  the  experience  of  salvation  in  Christ,  though 
he  did  not  know  it.  But  when  the  hand  of  God  put  a  bridle 
on  him  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  and  the  appearance  of 
Christ  enthroned  in  glory  actually  convinced  him  of  the 
perversity  of  all  his  former  conduct,  there  fell,  as  it  were, 
scales  from  his  eyes.  In  those  three  days  of  outer  and 
inner  darkness,  in  which  he  wrestled  with  God  for  enlight- 
eiunent  and  forgiveness,  there  arises  at  length  in  his  soul 
**the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ''  (2  Cor.  iv.6). 
He  perceives  the  mystery  of  eternal  love  which  has  not 
left  man  to  his  own  vigorous  willing  and  running,  but  meets 
him  with  its  mercy  in  order  to  draw  him  to  itself.  He  sees 
the  Bisen  One,  who  was  crucified  for  him,  one  who  has 
surrendered  His  life  as  a  pledge  of  infinite  love  and  Divine 
forgiveness,  and  as  a  power  of  new  life  for  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  this  grace  of  God;  and  as 
he  throws  himself  at  His  feet  and  surrenders  his  own  life 
entirely  to  Him,  he  feels  himself  bom  anew  (2  Cor.  v.l7), 
justified  by  faith,  willing  and  glad  to  do  and  suffer  all  things 
for  Him.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  cross  of 
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Christ  became  the  turning  point  of  his  inner  life;  that 
instead  of  an  offense  and  foolishness  it  became  to  him  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  (1  Cor.  i.23,  24). 
It  did  not  become  this,  however,  by  way  of  an  attempt  to 
solve  a  theological  problem  thrust  upon  him;  it  was  an 
actual  solution  of  the  deepest  problem  of  his  inner  life;  it 
was  the  masterpiece  of  eternal  love,  seeking  to  be  reconciled 
as  far  as  in  it  lies  with  the  sinful  world,  and  seeking  to  give 
both  the  assurance  of  complete  forgiveness  and  the  continual 
impulse  to  a  perfect  sanctification  to  those  whose  hearts 
were  won  by  it  (2  Cor.  v.14-21). 

This  history  of  the  birth  of  the  Pauline  Gospel  does 
not  certainly  permit  of  any  purely  subjective  and  \d8ionary 
explanation  of  the  conversion,  but  demands  an  overwhelming 
objective  reality  as  its  only  cause.  For  while  the  persecut- 
ing Pharisaic  zealot  lacks  everything  that  might  have 
produced  in  him  an  image  of  the  risen  Christ  in  glory,  it 
is  clear  that  only  an  overwhelming  proof  that  he  was  on 
the  wrong  way  could  shatter  the  perverse  system  of  belief 
in  which  he  was  held  captive,  and  make  a  free  path  for  the 
entrance  of  the  opposite  views.  And,  at  the  same  time,  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Apostle,  resting  on  this  supernatural 
experience,  does  not  rest  on  doubtful  experiments  in  Jewish 
theology  aided  at  last  by  self-deception,  but  on  the  truth  m 
the  full  sense  of  the  word;  and  so  it  has  a  far  higher  value 
than  any  ingenious  subjective  system  of  ideas,  and  Christian 
apologetics  can  surely  build  on  such  a  sure  foundation.  It 
has  value  as  a  universal  solution  of  the  inmost  questions  of 
the  soul  in  its  search  for  God. 
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SERMON 

By  Bxv.  Chablxs  E.  JKirmtsoN,  D.  D.,  Pastor  Broadway  Tabernacle  Church, 

New  York 

It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  all  the  parables  of  our 
Lord.  The  colors  are  so  vivid  that  the  picture  once  hung 
in  the  gallery  of  the  soul  is  not  likely  to  fade.  The  story 
is  so  interesting  that  the  ear  which  hears  it  never  lets  it  go. 
But  though  interesting  and  vivid,  the  parable  does  not  seem 
to  be  on  the  face  of  it  one  which  has  any  practical  applica- 
tion to  us.  Few  parables  seem  so  absolutely  foreign  as  this 
one.  It  sketches  a  situation  which  cannot  be  reproduced.  It 
sets  forth  a  predicament  in  which  we  are  never  likely  to  find 
ourselves.  The  whole  machinery  of  the  parable  belongs  to 
another  land  and  time.  Its  action  moves  on  a  plane  quite 
diflferent  from  the  one  on  which  we  live  our  life. 

In  the  first  place,  no  king  is  ever  likely  to  invite  us  to  a 
wedding  of  his  son.  In  the  second  place,  if  we  were  by  some 
lucky  chance  invited  we  should  be  suitably  dressed  when 
the  time  arrived.  We  are  capable  of  many  foolish  actions, 
but  going  to  a  wedding  with  the  wrong  dress  on  is  not  one 
of  them.  We  would  mortgage  our  furniture  to  get  a  suitable 
dress,  rather  than  suffer  the  humiliation  of  the  poor  wretch 
in  the  parable.  But  even  if  in  an  insane  moment  we  should 
present  ourself  at  a  wedding  in  every-day  dress,  nobody 
would  bind  us  or  cast  us  into  the  outer  darkness,  for  there 
is  no  longer  any  outer  darkness,  the  streets  and  even  the 
alleys  being  lit  up  by  electricity.  The  very  worst  thing 
which  could  happen  to  us  would  be  a  black  look  or  two  from 
some  of  the  guests,  but  as  for  ourselves,  we  should  be  quite 
free  from  any  gnashing  of  teeth. 
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And  80  it  has  come  to  pass  that  this  parable  has  taken 
its  place  among  the  interesting  short  stories  of  literature. 
We  are  interested  in  it  just  as  we  are  interested  in  a  story 
of  Stevenson  or  Kipling.  It  has  no  lesson  for  us,  because 
it  is  thousands  of  miles  away  from  us.  If  we  think  about 
it  at  all,  we  speculate  as  to  how  this  man  happened  to  forget 
his  wedding  garment,  and  when  we  are  told  about  his  fate, 
our  sympathy  goes  out  to  him,  for  his  punishment  seems  to 
run  far  beyond  the  dimensions  of  his  misdemeanor.  Instead 
of  fearing  that  the  same  awful  retribution  may  some  day 
overtake  us,  we  are  likely  to  lose  ourselves  in  futile  guesses 
as  to  the  man's  peculiar  conduct  and  to  end  at  last  by  giving 
him  our  pity. 

But  the  parables  of  Jesus  are  something  more  than 
vivid  illustrations  of  an  illustrious  moral  teacher  who  taught 
two  thousand  years  ago.  They  have  a  lesson  for  us  no  less 
than  for  the  men  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed.  What 
the  Son  of  God  said  to  one  He  said  to  all,  and  what  He  said 
to  one  generation  He  says  to  every  generation  down  to  the 
end  of  time.  A  parable  is  a  picture.  Its  objects  stand  for 
spiritual  realities;  its  colors  represent  spiritual  distinctions; 
its  situations  indicate  spiritual  relations.  This  simple  little 
story  of  the  man  without  a  wedding  garment  is  a  profound 
study  in  psychology;  it  is  a  masterly  portrayal  of  one  of 
the  constantly  recurring  experiences  of  the  soul.  The  truth 
which  it  sets  forth  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday. 
Men  in  America  need  to  ponder  it  no  less  than  did  the 
men  of  Palestine.  Some  of  us  have  already  found  ourselves 
more  than  once  in  the  predicament  which  the  parable  sets 
forth.  The  lesson  of  the  parable  is  clear  and  not  to  be 
disputed.  A  man  who  finds  himself  in  a  situation  for  which 
he  is  not  prepared  is  chagrined  and  overcome  with  shame. 
Confused  and  mortified,  he  is  obliged  to  get  out.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  in  the  world  in  which  we  are 
now  living.  There  is  no  solid  ground  for  doubting  that  it 
will  be  true  in  the  world  to  come. 
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Some  of  UB  have  had  this  experience  in  school.  On  a 
certain  day  we  went  to  the  recitation  room  unprepared. 
The  lesson  had  been  assigned  us,  but  we  did  not  study  it. 
Other  things  came  up  to  use  all  our  time.  When  the  hour 
for  recitation  arrived  we  went  with  the  other  members  of 
the  class  to  meet  the  teacher.  We  went  although  we  knew 
full  well  that  we  were  not  prepared.  We  were  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  discovered.  It  chanced  that  on  that 
very  day  the  school  had  a  distinguished  visitor.  A  leading 
citizen  of  the  town  dropped  in  to  see  how  the  school  was 
coming  on.  When  we  saw  him  our  heart  sank.  One  pupil 
after  another  recited.  They  each  had  a  wedding  garment 
on.  The  chance  to  recite  before  a  visiting  king  was  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure.  The  heart  rejoices  at  the  opportunity 
to  display  one's  fidelity  in  the  presence  of  a  king.  At  last  a 
question  came  to  us.  We  arose  in  our  place  and  stammered : 
**Not  prepared. '*  After  that  we  fell  speechless.  We  knew 
the  king  was  in  his  heart  asking  why,  but  we  had  nothing 
to  say.  Invisible  powers  bound  us  hand  and  foot  and  took 
us  away  and  cast  us  into  outer  darkness,  and  the  sun 
did  not  shine  for  us  any  more  that  day.  We  were  numbered 
among  the  mortified  culprits  who  gnash  their  teeth  because 
they  have  acted  the  dunce. 

Some  of  us  have  had  similar  experiences  more  than 
once  since  we  left  school.  We  have  found  ourself  at  a  social 
function  whose  nature  we  had  not  perfectly  understood.  We 
thought  it  was  one  thing  and  it  turned  out  to  be  something 
different.  The  consequence  was  that  we  went  underdressed. 
Our  dress  was  fit  for  many  occasions,  but  not  for  this  one. 
As  soon  as  we  found  out  our  unpreparedness  we  became 
self-conscious.  We  could  not  help  noting  the  difference 
between  our  dress  and  that  of  all  the  others.  This  rendered 
us  speechless.  We  tried  to  talk  but  the  words  stuck  in  our 
throat.  It  was  a  brilliant  occasion,  but  we  were  in  the 
outer  darkness.  The  electric  lights  could  not  dispel  it. 
No   darkness   is   so  dense   as   that   of  a   heart  disgraced. 
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Or  it  may  be  that  it  was  not  the  raiment  of  the  body, 
but  the  clothing  of  the  mind  which  brought  about  our  ruin. 
We  were  in  a  company  of  cultivated  people  and  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  some  question  concerning  the  Bible.  We  could 
not  take  part  in  the  discussion  because  of  our  ignorance. 
We  did  not  know  what  moment  we  should  be  dragged  into 
the  discussion,  and  we  sat  and  quaked.  We  did  not  want 
our  friends  to  know  how  ignorant  we  were.  We  had  been 
Christians  for  many  years,  members  of  the  church,  and  had 
had  many  opportunities  for  Bible  study,  but  alas!  they  had 
not  been  used.  At  last  the  judgment  day  had  arrived  and 
we  were  not  prepared.  A  question  was  addressed  to  us, 
and  we  could  not  answer  it.  It  was  a  simple  question  which 
a  boy  or  girl  in  the  grammar  school  should  have  been  able 
to  answer,  but  it  was  quite  beyond  us.  We  sat  speechless, 
and  could  feel  ourself  being  carried  away  into  the  outer 
darkness.  We  were  helpless  to  resist.  Invisible  servants 
of  the  Almighty  bore  us  irresistibly  out  and  placed  us  in 
the  company  of  those  who  gnash  their  teeth.  We  had 
ventured  into  a  feast  with  a  shabby  mental  dress.  We  were 
inferior  in  knowledge  to  those  with  whom  we  dared  to 
associate.  At  a  critical  moment  our  discreditable  intellectual 
dress  was  revealed  to  all  the  company,  and  from  that 
moment  onward  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  the 
joy  of  the  feast. 

Or  it  may  be  that  the  occasion  was  a  more  public  one, 
and  the  humiliation  was  correspondingly  increased.  We 
were  a  singer,  and  the  time  came  when  we  had  the  chance 
to  sing  in  an  oratorio.  We  had  been  negligent,  however,  in 
our  practice,  and  our  voice  had  not  been  suitably  adorned. 
At  the  first  rehearsal  it  was  made  clear  that  we  were  not 
equal  to  the  part  assigned  us,  and  the  king's  servants  forth- 
with led  us  into  the  outer  darkness.  Or  we  were  a  public 
speaker,  and  on  a  certain  occasion  we  were  announced  to 
speak.  We  had  been  busy  with  miscellaneous  matters,  and 
had  not  prepared  what  we  were  to  say.    The  subject  matter 
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lay  unorganized  in  our  mind,  and  the  choice  of  words  was 
left  largely  to  the  inspiration  of  the  hour.  We  arose  to 
speak  and  soon  discovered  that  the  inspiration  was  not 
forthcoming.  The  right  words  refused  to  come  when  they 
were  called  for,  and  the  train  of  thought  finally  broke  down. 
To  make  our  discomfiture  all  the  more  galling,  there  was  a 
man  in  the  audience — ^a  king  in  the  town  for  whose  regard 
we  had  high  concern,  and  when  we  looked  into  his  surprised 
and  disappointed  eyes  we  felt  ourselves  being  borne  into 
the  outer  darkness.  It  was  a  great  occasion,  and  a  speaker 
prepared  would  have  spent  the  hour  in  glory.  For  a  speaker 
unprepared  it  was  an  hour  of  misery,  and  we  went  home 
humiliated  and  disconsolate.  It  was  the  old,  old  story  of  a 
man  going  to  a  marriage  feast  without  a  wedding 
garment  on. 

One  is  always  cast  into  outer  darkness  whenever  he 
meets  a  situation  for  which  he  has  had  no  adequate  prepara- 
tion. One  often  sees  in  the  great  art  galleries  of  Europe  an 
American  business  man  glum  and  listless  in  the  center  of 
the  salon,  while  his  wife  and  daughters  are  enthusiastically 
enjoying  the  paintings.  The  bored  look  upon  his  face  tells 
the  story  of  a  heart  which  has  been  cast  into  outer  darkness. 
This  man  has  given  his  life  to  business  and  to  business  only. 
He  has  lived  to  make  money,  and  he  has  made  it.  His  eyes 
have  been  kept  continuously  on  the  quotations  of  the  stock 
market,  and  his  one  quest  has  been  fresh  opportunities  to 
make  still  more  profitable  investments.  Little  by  little  his 
love  of  the  beautiful  has  lessened,  and  his  capacity  for  the 
enjoyment  of  art  has  become  atrophied.  A  Titian  or  a 
Murillo  is  to  him  nothing  more  than  a  dollar  chromo,  and 
to  him  all  the  masterpieces  of  the  masters  are  alike,  all 
equally  uninteresting  and  unprofitable. 

His  wife  and  daughters,  cultivated  in  the  art  of  appre- 
ciation of  things  high  and  fine,  urge  him  to  go  with  them 
to  the  feast,  but  the  poor  man  has  no  wedding  garment  on, 
and  stands  all  the  time  in  the  outer  darkness.    It  is  impos- 
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sible  even  for  love  to  save  a  soul  unprepared  for  the  light 
from  passing  out  into  the  night.  Only  those  who  have  eyes 
see,  and  only  those  who  have  ears  hear.  The  man  who  does 
not  cultivate  a  love  for  music  or  painting  may  go  with  the 
crowd  into  the  great  festivals  which  Art  from  time  to  time 
holds;  but  even  though  he  stands  surrounded  by  loved  ones 
and  friendSy  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  inexorable,  and 
he  is  ignominiously  cast  into  the  outer  darkness.  When  Art 
invites  men  to  a  wedding  no  one  is  allowed  to  remain  who 
lacks  a  wedding  garment. 

I  once  heard  a  man  standing  near  the  edge  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  say  to  a  friend  near  him: 
**I  wonder  how  soon  we  can  get  out  of  here.**  He  had 
arrived  only  a  few  miuutes  before.  He  had  looked  at  the 
canyon  possibly  two  minutes,  and  he  had  gotten  enough 
of  it.  His  mind  turned  at  once  to  time  tables  and  the  next 
train.  The  canyon  was  to  him  only  a  big  hole  in  the  ground. 
The  marvelous  coloring  did  not  appeal  to  him.  The  won- 
derful sculpture  of  Nature,  wrought  by  the  wind  and  the 
rain  and  the  river,  counted  for  nothing.  The  miracle  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  spread  out  at  his  feet  had  no  fascina- 
tion for  his  eye.  He  was  no  doubt  a  successful  man  as  the 
world  counts  success.  He  knew  the  size  and  the  beauty  of  a 
dollar  and  could  gaze  for  hours  at  mortgages  and  clipped 
coupons,  but  when  Nature  invited  him  to  the  very  greatest 
of  her  feasts  he  stood  speechless  and  passed  swiftly  into 
the  outer  darkness.  He  was  not  prepared  to  stand  even  for 
a  half  hour  in  the  palace  of  the  King. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  every  great  experience  in 
human  life  is  a  festival,  and  in  all  these  festivals  only  the 
man  who  has  a  festival  garment  on  is  permitted  to  remain. 
When  good  fortune  comes  only  the  heart  prepared  for  it 
is  able  to  exult  in  it.  Many  a  man  has  dreamed  of  a 
certain  blessing,  only  to  find  himself  when  the  blessing 
came  incapable  of  enjoying  it.  When  at  last  the  feast  was 
spread  and  all  the  lights  were  lit  the  man  who  had  long 
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anticipated  this  happy  day  is  cast  into  the  outer  darkness. 
Macbeth  is  not  the  only  man  who  has  obtained  admission 
to  a  royal  feast,  to  discover  that  the  ,  feast  has  lost  its 
attractiveness  and  that  he  cannot  sit  in  peace  among  the 
gnests.  The  loss  of  money  or  of  health  or  of  children  is  an 
invitation  to  the  palace  of  the  King.  Only  those  who  are 
prepared  find  it  possible  to  remain.  All  others  are  in  the 
outer  darkness. 

Sunday  is  a  festival.  The  day  is  a  palace.  Every  one 
is  invited  to  enter  into  its  peace  and  joy.  Alas  I  many  a  man 
comes  into  the  day  without  the  Sunday  garment  on.  He  is 
not  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord^s  day,  and  notwithstanding  the 
shining  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  he  is  in  the  outer  dark- 
ness. Sunday  in  many  of  our  cities  is  the  favorite  day  for 
suicides.  The  Monday  morning  papers  give  a  list  of  those 
who  on  the  preceding  day  found  life  so  unendurable  that 
they  ended  it.  When  congregations  throughout  the  city 
were  singing: 

Joy  to  the  world,  the  Lord  is  come, 

and 

When  moming  gilds  the  skies 
Mj  heart  awaking  cries 
Let  Jesus  Christ  be  praised, 

men  and  women,  young  and  old,  are  pondering  the  easiest 
exit  from  the  earth.  One  is  buying  poison,  another  is 
fingering  a  revolver,  still  another  is  walking  along  the  river 
bank  seeking  a  convenient  place  to  jump  in.  All  humanity 
is  invited  to  a  festival,  to  join  with  those  who  sing: 

O  day  of  rest  and  gladness, 

O  day  of  joj  and  light, 
O  balm  of  care  and  sadness, 

Most  beautiful  and  bright, 

but  it  matters  not  how  tender  the  associations  of  the  day  or 
how  sweet  and  sacred  its  memories  or  how  glorious  its 
privileges,  if  the  heart  is  unprepared  to  enter  into  the  feast 
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which  has  been  provided.  While  some  men  are  singing 
praises  to  the  King,  other  men  are  wailing  and  gnashing 
their  teeth. 

What  is  old  age  but  a  palace  in  which  we  are  invited 
to  meet  the  Kingt  The  lights  are  down,  the  music  is  low, 
the  colors  are  subdued  to  a  Divine  mellowness,  and  to  every 
one  who  has  the  proper  garment  on  old  age  is  a  glorious 
feast.  But  to  be  fit  to  enter  into  the  joys  of  old  age,  one 
must  prepare  himself  by  years  of  fidelity  and  service.  There 
are  thousands  who  spend  the  last  years  of  their  lives  in 
darkness.  They  are  grumpy  and  sour,  discontented  and 
pessimistic.  When  they  think  of  the  past  they  gnash  their 
teeth.  When  they  look  into  the  future  they  gaze  into  the 
night.  They  might  have  prepared  themselves  radiant 
robes,  but  they  neglected  their  opportunities.  They  were 
presumptuous  and  reckless.  They  dared  to  come  into  the 
last  of  the  palaces  of  the  King  without  a  wedding  garment 
on.  Their  fate  was  none  other  than  that  which  the  parable 
describes. 

Now  if  the  parable  is  true  to  human  experience  in  the 
world  which  now  is,  what  right  have  we  to  doubt  that  it 
will  be  true  to  human  experience  in  all  worlds  t  The  Chris- 
tian religion  tells  us  that  we  are  invited  to  a  feast  The 
invitation  arrived  a  long  while  ago.  We  have  all  been 
invited,  but  those  of  us  who  are  still  alive  have  not  yet  been 
called.  Death  is  the  servant  who  will  call  us.  His  call  no 
one  of  us  can  escape.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  we  shall 
be  in  the  palace  of  the  King.  We  shall  stand  in  the  midst 
of  an  innumerable  company  of  gnests. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  all  questions  is:  ** Shall 
I  have  a  wedding  garment  out**  We  know  that  these  tailor- 
and  milliner-made  clothes  will  not  go  with  us.  All  these 
fine  and  costly  things  upon  which  we  have  expended  so  much 
thought  and  care,  all  these  beautiful  fashions  with  which  we 
have  adorned  our  body,  will  be  burned  up  in  the  fire  of 
death.    Even  our  body  itself  will  dissolve.    This  solid  flesh 
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shall  melty  and  all  its  beauty  fall  to  dust.  It  is  a  garment 
for  this  world  only.  We  do  well  to  take  care  of  it,  and  to 
give  time  and  thought  to  physical  culture,  but  no  matter 
to  what  perfection  we  bring  our  flesh  by  means  of  massage 
and  electricity  and  gymnastics,  it  lasts  only  for  a  season. 
Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That 
which  is  earthly  cannot  pass  through  the  gateway  of  death. 
Only  the  soul  goes  into  the  eternal  palace.  Only  the 
immortal  spirit  is  invited  to  the  marriage  of  God's  Son. 
What  shall  this  spirit  bef  What  shall  be  its  virtues  and 
its  graces  t  What  kind  of  robe  will  fit  one  for  standing  in 
the  presence  of  the  Kingt    Only  a  Christlike  character. 

This  is  why  Paul  is  always  saying:  **Put  on  Christ.'* 
**Put  off  the  old  man.''  **Put  on  the  new  man."  **Put  on 
Christ"  Without  this  robe  we  shall  find  ourself  in  an 
agony  of  chagrin.  We  shall  have  no  excuse.  We  shall  stand 
dumb.  Our  lips  will  be  speechless.  We  shall  remember  how 
many  invitations  came,  and  how  many  warnings,  and  how 
many  exhortations,  and  we  shall  stand  self-condemned. 
Memory  and  conscience  will  tie  us  hand  and  foot  and  cast 
us  into  the  outer  darkness.  And  there  can  be  no  escape, 
for  only  those  can  see  the  light  who  have  the  light  within 
them,  and  only  those  can  abide  in  the  presence  of  Eternal 
Love  who  have  the  loving  heart. 

Possibly  every  one  of  us  has  had  at  some  time  or  other 
a  dream  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  present  at  some  important 
social  function  with  insuflBcient  or  unsuitable  clothing.  It 
all  seemed  as  vivid  and  real  and  horrible  as  though  we  were 
awake.  Oh,  the  confusion,  the  shame,  the  torture  1  It  became 
at  last  unendurable,  and  in  an  agony  of  humiliation  we  at 
last  awoke,  to  find  it  was  nothing  but  a  dream.  God  grant 
that  no  one  who  ponders  the  meaning  of  this  parable  may 
ever  awake  in  the  eternal  world  to  spiritual  disgrace  and 
shame. 
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By  Abtubo  M1N6ABDI 

And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  jou  free. — John  yiii32. 

[My  friend,  Mr.  Arturo  Mingardi,  a  few  years  ago  was  still  a  monk. 
Being  a  thoroughly  honest  and  highly  spiritually  minded  man  he  passed,  in  the 
secret  of  his  cell,  through  many  a  spiritual  struggle  of  which  God  only  know*. 
But  in  all  his  struggles  he  was  ''more  than  conqueror  through  him  that  loved 
him."  He  is  now  one  of  the  beet  evangelists  the  Italian  field  possesses,  and 
the  readers  of  The  Bible  Magazine  will  surely  enjoy  this  article  from  his 
pen. — Giovanni  Luzzi,  ctssociatc  editor  far  Italy.] 

One  often  hears  people  speak  of  the  religion  of  the  Italians 
more  or  less  in  the  following  way:  **They  are  still 
heathens;  they  have  a  religion  of  ostentatious  forms;  and 
when  they  seem  to  be  mystic  and  spiritual,  in  reality  they 
are  only  sentimental  and  superstitious."  Hasty,  wholesale 
definitions  such  as  these  are  to  be  distrusted  when  one 
knows  how  difficult  and  dangerous  it  is  to  give  an  absolute 
judgment  on  the  characteristics  of  a  nation,  and,  above  all, 
on  its  religion. 

The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  very  complex  and  there- 
fore not  to  be  easily  defined.  One  might  well  show  with 
historical  proofs  that  the  Italians  have  never  peacefully 
borne  the  yoke  of  the  papacy,  which  has  always  and  by 
every  means  possible  tried  to  lull  souls  to  the  point  of 
rendering  them  unfit  for  any  degree  of  civil  and  religions 
liberty.  The  fact  that  sometimes  and  in  some  places  the 
papacy  succeeded  in  corrupting  religion  through  re-estab- 
lishing a  kind  of  heathenism  disguised  in  Christian  form, 
does  not  entitle  anybody  to  infer  that  Italy  is  a  heathen 
nation.  If  you  study  thoroughly  the  present  religious  move- 
ment aiming  at  a  reform  within  the  church  of  Rome  and 
called  by  the  Jesuits  ** modernism,''  you  will  see  that  this 
important  movement  is  nothing  but  the  most  recent  wide 
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and  deep  religious  manifestation  of  a  people  who  will  not, 
as  never  in  the  past,  serve  as  a  pedestal  to  the  vanity  and 
tyranny  of  Rome. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  methods  of  the  movement 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  anarchy,  a  great  deal  of  passion 
and  uncertainty;  but  we  must  be  ready  to  forgive  much  in  a 
bold  undertaking  such  as  that,  and  we  must  cherish  great 
hopes  for  its  future.  Methods,  studies,  propaganda  will  all 
in  due  time  be  disciplined  by  the  mistakes  made  in  the  past; 
a  better  understanding  of  the  Word  of  God  will  counteract 
the  deadly  influence  of  hypercriticism,  a  more  mystical  union 
with  the  person  of  Christ  will  help  to  dispel  all  rationalistic 
conception  of  Christianity,  and  an  apostolic  courage  in 
witnessing  for  the  truth  will  take  the  place  of  that  spirit  of 
cowardice  before  the  ofScial  Vatican,  which  is  too  often 
shown,  nowadays,  by  many. 

The  principal  drawback  of  the  religion  of  the  Italians 
lies  in  this,  that  their  faith  was  once  upon  a  time  rooted  in 
the  Bible,  but  now  it  is  only  in  an  indirect  way  related  to 
the  Bible.  Between  the  soul  of  the  Italian  people  and  the 
genuine  Word  of  God  there  is  no  longer  any  living  contact. 
The  Bible  only  reaches  the  people  through  a  priesthood, 
which  in  its  turn  does  not  drink  the  pure  waters  from  the 
original  source  but  is  satisfied  with  a  doctrine  manipulated 
by  those  in  higher  places  still,  who  give  it  out  to  be  a  kind 
of  concentration  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  not  even  those 
in  high  places  take  their  inspiration  directly  from  the  Bible ; 
their  inspiration  comes  from  a  traditional  teaching  which  is 
very  often  in  open  contradiction  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  harassed  soul  of  the 
Italian  people  continually  moves — this  people  who,  as  far  as 
religion  is  concerned,  are  not  yet  of  age. 

In  all  other  branches  of  life  the  Italian  knows  how 
to  secure  for  himself  the  liberty  to  which  God  has  called 
him;  only  in  religion  does  he  not  yet  see  the  right  to  and 
the  necessity  of  freedom  from  all  spiritual  bondage.    When 
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you  try  to  persuade  him  that  man  in  the  religious  as  weU 
as  in  any  other  sense  is  a  personally  responsible  being,  and 
that  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  free  himself  from  the 
guardianship  of  the  priest  and  walk  in  communion  with 
Christ  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  he  feels  lost.  Every 
Italian  who  is  still  faithful  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers 
accepts  all  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  God  the 
Father,  Christ  the  Saviour,  eternal  life;  but  he  accepts  them 
inasmuch  as  the  priesthood  guarantees  them  to  him;  and 
when  in  a  moment  of  supreme  sincerity  he  feels  and  is 
bound  to  admit  that  God,  Christ,  and  eternal  life  are  what 
they  are  and  may  be  approached  and  secured  even  without 
priesthood,  he  is  seized  with  a  sensation  of  giddiness.  Now 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  can  call  back  the  Italians  to  the 
true  perception  of  Christian  truth:  The  Bible  and  tiie 
direct  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  a  healthy  and  strong  religious  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction  is  just  now  going  on  in  Italy. 
Let  me  give  you  some  details  of  it. 

The  general  religious  tendency  in  Italy  nowadays  is 
to  reform  Roman  Catholicism  and  to  purify  the  church 
from  all  errors  and  superstitions  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  This  is  the  aspiration  of  all  cultured 
and  spiritually  minded  Italians.  But,  although  the  aspira- 
tion is  one,  the  practical  result  shows  itself  to  be  twofold. 
Some  make  shipwreck  against  the  rocks  of  unbelief,  while 
others,  having  lost  faith  in  the  possibility  of  a  reform 
within  the  church,  try  to  find  rest  in  a  kind  of  idealistic, 
unsubstantial  religion  which  up  to  this  time  has  been  utterly 
unable  to  communicate  any  inspiration  and  any  strength 
whatever. 

To  the  former  extreme  of  unbelief  all  those  are  easily 
and  quickly  led  whose  religion  has  no  other  substance  than 
that  given  it  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  that  is  to  say, 
some  dogmatic  catechism  during  childhood,  some  sacra- 
mental magic  during  youth,  and  afterwards  the  complete 
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exclusion  of  any  personal  reflection^  of  any  individual  con- 
viction, and  a  deplorable  facility  for  blindly  approving  of 
everything  laid  down  by  the  priesthood  in  the  realms  of 
religion  and  morals.    Such  men  as  these,  for  whom  religion 
has  ever  been  nothing  but  a  kind  of  mechanical  iatellectual- 
ism  and  an  unconscious  renunciation  of  all  their  thinking 
and  reasoning  self,  feel  humiliated,  discouraged,  provoked 
when  they  come  to  acquire  a  new  vision  of  life.     When 
history  shows  them  the  infinite  variety  of  philosophic  and 
religious  thought  in  the  different  branches  of  the  human 
family  and  the  cruel  intolerance  of  the  church  of  the  popes, 
when  natural  science  puts  before  them  the  mystery  of  the 
inflmty  of  space  and  of  the  impenetrability  of  the  substance 
of   things,  when  social   studies  reveal  to  them  the  great 
injustices  of  the  past  and  the  legitimate  conquests  to  be 
made  in  the  future,  then  a  violent  reaction  takes  place  in 
them  against  the  whole  absurd  system  of  Romanism.    And 
they  give  themselves  fanatically  to  a  work  of  destruction  by 
which,  together  with  all  other  altars  erected  to  idols,  they 
overthrow  the  altar  of  the  true  God.     Nobody  had  ever 
preached  to  them  the  living  Word  of  God,  nobody  had  ever 
guided  them  into  the  realm  of  everlasting  spiritual  truths, 
so  that  we  feel  that  their  responsibility  must  surely  be  and 
is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  their  knowledge. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have  to  admit  that  in  Italy  a  great 
number  of  our  best  and  greatest  men,  in  the  field  of  art, 
science,  and  literature,  have  been  and  are  the  victims  of 
this  fatal  confusion  between  popery  and  Christianity.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  intelligent  study  of  the  Word  of 
God  will  be  the  only  means  of  safety  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  Italian  people.  In  the  Bible  they  will  learn  the  exact 
distinction  that  has  to  be  made  between  individual  and 
internal,  and  oflScial  and  external  religion.  In  the  Bible 
they  will  find  Christ,  the  Divine  vindicator  of  the  rights  of 
immortal  souls  against  the  cupidity  and  haughtiness  of  the 
sacerdotal  caste  which  tries  to  monopolize  religion. 
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And  we  must  acknowledge  with  joy  that  the  Bible  is 
daily  working  among  us  most  wonderful  transformations, 
leading  souls  from  the  darkness  of  unbelief  into  the  mar- 
velous light  of  God.  The  Vatican  denies  this  daily  working 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Italy.  The  Curia  either  does  not  see 
it  or  pretends  not  to  see  it;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it 
withholds  the  Sacred  Book  from  the  souls  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  clearly  showing  by  so  doing  that 
it  has  no  longer  any  zeal  either  for  the  honor  of  God  or  for 
the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.  In  Borne,  not  long  ago,  a 
famous  Jesuit,  thundering  against  all  evangelical  propaganda 
in  spreading  the  Word  of  God,  exclaimed  in  one  of  his 
sermons:  ** Italy  may  become  an  unbelieving  but  never  a 
Protestant  country.'*  In  spite  of  this  prophecy  we  know 
and  believe  that  Italy  also  will  sooner  or  later  be  traced 
on  the  map  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  provinces. 

Others,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  are  led  to  the 
other  extreme  of  an  intellectual,  vaporizing  religion.  These 
are  mystic  souls  who,  wherever  bom,  even  in  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  would  have  felt  the  Divine,  and  would  have  somehow 
worshiped  something  or  somebody.  These  men  when  their 
eyes  are  opened  and  they  see  how  far  papal  degeneration 
has  gone,  cannot  become  irreligious  or  indifferent  as  the 
others  have  done,  but,  moved  by  the  small  secret  flame  of 
personal  religion  which  they  possess,  try  to  justify  the 
church  of  their  heart  by  creating  system  after  system  of 
rational  demonstration  and  organizing  all  kinds  of  protests. 
Unfortunately  these  efforts  are  nearly  always  without  result, 
because  they  are  either  crushed  by  the  worldly  power  of 
the  Curia  or  they  come  to  nothing,  as  every  human  effort 
does  when  it  lacks  the  energy  that  comes  from  God.  Still, 
among  these  last  there  are  not  a  few  who,  being  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  have  found  in  the  Bible  the  true  solution  of 
their  crucial  spiritual  problem.  They  have  left  the  churdi 
of  Bome,  they  have  found  in  Christ  their  personal  Saviour, 
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and  have  given  themselves  up  to  Christ  as  Christ  gave 
Himself  up  for  them. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  characteristic  of  the  Italian 
religion,  when  not  in  full  possession  of  the  Bible,  is  a 
continual  hesitation  between  the  imperative  call  of  the  con- 
science which  commands  a  reform  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  church,  and  the  atavistic  prejudice  which  inclines 
toward  a  fatalistic  submission  to  the  sacerdotal  hierarchy. 
So  it  is  that  we  have  in  Italy  a  very  large  number  of  people 
who  are  in  need,  practically,  of  the  most  elementary  notion 
of  spiritual  freedom,  and  are  living  without  strong,  sure 
principles,  and  therefore  without  any  clearly  defined 
character. 

What  the  Vatican  imposes  on  its  faithful  flock  is 
incredible  and  would  certainly  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
other  country.  The  Vatican  intrudes  itself  into  the  political 
and  civil  life  of  the  nation,  into  the  home,  into  the  indi- 
vidual conscience.  With  its  canonical  laws  it  regulates  the 
life  of  the  clergy,  entering  into  the  minutest  details  of  their 
eating,  clothing,  praying.  Nearly  every  day  it  issues  new 
nonsensical  rules  intended  to  hinder  any  possible  activity 
of  the  laymen,  so  that  it  really  looks  as  if  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  nothing  else  but  a  pack  of  stupid  bad 
children.  The  Vatican  wants  to  get  at  what  is  good  by  law, 
and  thinks  that  through  law  it  can  prevent  all  kinds  of  evil. 
And  the  Roman  Catholic  keeps  silent;  or,  if  he  protests,  he 
does  so  only  secretly  and  ends  by  either  giving  in  to 
ecclesiastical  authority,  or  intending  to  spite  Rome,  he 
abandons  God,  Christ,  the  church. 

How  many  souls  have  I  known  and  do  know  who  have 
ended  by  becoming  either  like  sheep  without  a  shepherd 
or,  rather,  like  boats  abandoned  to  themselves  on  a  furious 
and  stormy  sea!  They  try  all  kinds  of  philosophies,  all 
forms  of  religion,  all  systems  of  ethics.  They  lightly  give 
up  to-day  the  very  theory  they  had  lightly  accepted  yester- 
day.   They  lack  the  uhi  consistam,  the  true  basis  of  their 
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individual  life,  the  true  conception  of  the  meaning  and 
solemnity  of  time  and  eternity;  they  lack  that  which  only 
the  Bible  is  able  to  give.  For  without  the  Bible  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  come  to  a  true  appreciation  of  not  only 
spiritual  but  also  material  life.  Outside  the  atmosphere 
of  the  Word  of  God  no  man  and  no  institution  can  get  at 
the  real  meaning  of  life.  Look  at  Roman  Catholicism,  for 
instance.  Whilst  trying  to  build  up  on  earth  a  species  of 
perfection  worthy  of  the  angels  in  heaven,  it  staias  itself 
with  all  kinds  of  hideous  immoralities.  It  advocates  the 
idealism  of  voluntary  poverty,  which  always  degenerates 
into  the  sanctifying  of  the  beggiog  system  and  of  personal 
slovenliness,  and  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  up  the  worldly 
pomp  and  riches  of  the  papal  court.  It  imposes  on  the 
clergy  that  compulsory  celibacy  which  practically  lowers 
the  ideal  of  the  Divine  sanctity  of  family  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  makes  hearts  to  bleed,  bodies  to  degenerate, 
and  the  most  awful  hypocrisy  to  triumph.  So  the  human 
soul  that  wants  to  be  religious  without  the  Bible  is  kept 
always  moving  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendulum 
between  the  opposite  extremes  of  an  absurd  idealistic 
sanctity  and  of  a  miserable  continual  yielding  to  the  basest 
impulses. 

My  friends  and  I,  who  have  left  the  cloister  and  the 
church  of  Rome,  have  found  in  the  Bible  the  true  concep- 
tion of  individual  and  social  life.  **When  the  Lord  turned 
again  our  captivity,  we  were  like  them  that  dream.  Then 
was  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with 
singiDg.^*  We  felt  what  the  shipwrecked  man  must  feel 
who  has  found  the  rock  of  safety.  We  found  in  the  Bible 
Christ,  the  Rock  of  Ages.  Through  the  Bible  we  found 
ourselves  in  immediate  contact  with  our  Creator  and  Sancti- 
fier,  and  with  Christ  who  had  reconciled  us  to  Him.  We 
felt  that  through  faith  in  Christ  the  great  truths  of  the 
(Jospel  were  little  by  little  becoming  glorious  realities  in  the 
sanctuary   of  our  spiritual  experience.     We  are  now  no 
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longer  in  need  of  any  abstruse  metaphysics  to  explain  to  us 
the  mystery  of  life  and  of  the  universe;  we  are  no  longer 
tormented  by  doubt.  We  know  now  that  God,  as  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  is  a  reality;  we  are  in  touch  with 
our  God,  and  therefore,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
have  put  a  stop  to  all  discussion  about  Him.  We  know  now 
what  we  never  knew  before;  namely,  that  God  is,  not 
because  human  syllogisms  have  demonstrated  that  He  is, 
not  because  human  authorities  have  decreed  that  He  is,  but 
because  our  souls,  which  had  been  continually  longing  after 
Him,  have  at  last  found,  seen,  heard  Him. 

Once,  when  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  forgive- 
ness of  our  sins  we  used  to  go  to  confess  to  the  priest,  we 
never  could  experience  the  peace  which  we  longed  for. 
Sacerdotal  absolution  was  a  thing  of  man,  and  therefore 
nothing  else  but  an  illusion.  Now  that  we  have  brought 
all  our  sins  to  the  foot  of  the  cross,  we  experience  the  peace 
that  Christ  gives  and  that  the  world  cannot  take  away  when 
He  has  really  granted  it. 

The  Bible,  by  giving  to  us  the  consciousness  of  our 
weakness,  has  led  us  to  the  only  true  source  of  strength. 
And  now  that  Christ  has  said  to  us:  **Go  and  teach  your 
fellow  countrymen,'^  we  go,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord 
though  in  great  human  weakness,  ''as  ambassadors  for 
Christ, ''  preaching  to  all  that  there  is  salvation  in  no  other 
but  in  Him ;  **for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  '* 
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Bj   Biv.    Albbtus   Phtbis,   Missionary    to   Japan    of   the    Dutch    Beformed 

Church  in  America 

** Faith  cometh  by  hearing/'  So  then  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  a  hearing  for  the  Gospel  message.  This  is,  in 
Japan,  not  only  the  first  but  also  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
do.  Never  mind  the  reasons,  there  are  plenty  of  them,  but 
we  are  now  concerned  with  the  fact  No  device  has  yet 
been  found  that  will  induce  non-Christian  Japanese  to  attend 
religious  meetings  in  any  considerable  numbers,  except 
under  conditions  so  unusual  as  to  be  a  negligible  quantity, 
so  far  as  the  problem  of  evangelizing  the  country  is  con- 
cerned. A  Japanese  will  attend  meetings  after  he  has 
gotten  pretty  well  interested  and  is  almost  or  quite  con- 
verted, not  before.  The  result  is  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
missionary  or  a  Japanese  preacher,  however  devoted,  able, 
or  eloquent,  who  commonly  addresses  audiences  containing 
forty  or  fifty  unbelievers.  Unless  we  succeed  in  getting  a 
wider  hearing  the  country  will  never  be  evangelized. 

The  work  of  evangelization  through  the  newspapers,  as 
carried  on  for  nearly  a  year  at  Oita,  Japan,  is  an  attempt  to 
assist  in  solving  this  problem  by  a  return  to  apostolic 
methods,  in  spirit,  not  in  form.  The  Apostle  Paul  at  Athens 
** disputed  in  the  market  daily,'*  because  the  market  place 
was  where  the  Athenians  congregated  to  do  their  buying 
and  selling,  and  to  discuss  questions  of  public  interest  This 
is  not  done  in  the  market  place  nowadays,  either  in  America 
or  in  Japan,  but  in  the  newspapers.  Not  to  speak  of  public; 
discussion,  which  goes  without  saying,  the  very  buying  and 
selling  are  done  in  the  papers,  for  the  most  difficult  and 
essential  part  of  the  salesman's  work,  that  of  inducing  the 
customer  to  desire  his  wares,  is  done  in  the  newspapers  and 
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magazines^  so  that  the  article  is  really  sold  before  the  cus- 
tomer starts  for  the  store.  To  work  with  the  intelligence 
and  spirit  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  modem  life,  we  must  present  our  message  in 
the  newspapers. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  operates  in  spiritual  as 
well  as  in  secular  affairs.  If  the  Oospel  did  not  supply  a 
real  human  demand,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  propagate 
it.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  a  given  commodity  and  a  great  potential  demand.  That 
potential  demand  must  be  transformed  into  an  actual 
demand  and  must  be  directed  to  the  source  of  supply.  How 
are  demand  and  supply  thus  brought  together  in  the  com- 
mercial world t  By  newspaper  advertising;  and  the  same 
method  is  fully  as  applicable  to  the  business  of  making  men 
desire  the  Gospel  as  to  making  them  desire  any  other  supply 
of  human  need. 

An  experiment  along  these  lines  was  begun  at  Oita  in 
the  beginning  of  February,  1912,  and  was  continued  imtil 
the  end  of  December,  when  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
worker  brought  it  to  an  end.  It  will  be  resumed  (D.  V.)  this 
year.  Oita  is  the  capital  of  Oita  Ken,  a  district  as  large  as 
two  or  three  American  counties,  with  a  total  population  of 
nearly  a  million  souls.  Means  of  communication  are  primi- 
tive and  inadequate,  and  the  Gospel  is  so  little  known  that 
the  proportion  of  Christians  to  the  population  is  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  as  great  as  in  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  public  is  stolidly  indifferent  or  bitterly  hostile. 

In  this  district  five  missionaries  and  more  than  a  dozen 
Japanese  preachers  are  doing  a  retail  business  on  a  small 
scale,  able  to  reach  but  a  few  persons  in  the  locality  where 
each  resides,  while  the  great  interior  of  the  Ken  is  absolutely 
inaccessible.  As  audiences  usually  average  between  ten  and 
twenty-five  it  would  be  a  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that  one 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  i.  e.,  ten  thousand  people,  are 
reached  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  the  ordinary  methods, 
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however  earnestly  and  skilfally  practiced.  What  of  tbe 
ninety  and  nine  per  centt 

The  town  of  Oita  has  three  newspapers,  one  of  10,000 
circulation,  issued  every  other  day,  one  of  7,000,  and  one 
of  4,000,  the  latter  two  being  dailies.  Space  was  secured 
in  these  papers.  One  column  in  each  issue  of  the  first  costs 
a  little  under  $40  a  month,  and  proportionately  smaller  sums 
in  the  others.  As  there  was  not  money  enough  on  hand  to 
advertise  in  all  the  papers  simultaneously,  the  method  was 
employed  of  printing  in  one  paper  one  month  and  in  the 
others  the  next  month,  not  the  best  way  to  do,  but  the  only 
thing  possible  with  the  means  at  hand.  The  articles  were 
very  well  placed,  not  with  the  business  advertisements,  but 
as  part  of  the  reading  matter  on  the  first  page. 

The  method  followed  was  to  insert  in  the  space  paid  for 
short  articles  on  fundamental  truths,  passages  of  Scripture, 
etc.  The  following  are  some  of  the  subjects  discussed: 
Was  the  Egg  First  or  the  Hent  teaching  the  necessity  of 
assuming  a  Creator;  The  Unity  of  the  Universe,  pointing 
out  that  the  essential  unity  of  nature  required  the  belief  in 
one  God;  A  Deposit  of  Power,  showing  that  all  power 
proceeds  from  an  Almighty  Ood,  and  other  similar  state- 
ments of  God's  wisdom  and  love.  A  short  series  of  articles 
explaining  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  aroused  a  good  deal 
of  interest  The  titles  of  this  series  were:  The  Drama  of 
Creation,  The  Origin  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  Did  God  Need 
Materials f  The  Image  of  God  (three  articles),  etc  Going 
on  to  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  four  articles  were  based 
upon  the  account  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  as  follows:  The 
Woman  Question,  The  Duties  of  Husbands  and  Wives,  The 
Evil  of  Divorce,  and  The  Poison  of  Society  (prostitution). 
This  series  of  four  articles  brought  more  responses  than 
any  other.  The  article  entitled  Did  God  Need  Materials! 
was  called  out  by  three  articles  written  by  a  Buddhist  priest, 
whose  main  points  were  that  there  was  no  absolute  truth, 
all  conceptions  being  in  a  state  of  flux;  that  the  doctrine 
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that  all  things  existed  by  the  power  of  God  undermined  the 
conception  of  personal  responsibility;  and  that  it  was  as 
inconceivable  that  God  could  have  created  without  materials 
as  that  diamonds  could  be  made  from  water. 

After  further  articles  about  sin  and  the  need  of  redemp- 
tion, intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  story,  a  Brief  Life  of  Christ  was  begun  in  October. 
The  circumstances  above  referred  to  made  it  necessary  to 
suspend  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  Christ  at  the  end  of 
December,  but  we  hope  to  resume  it  soon. 

In  connection  with  each  article,  and  sometimes  independ- 
ently of  the  longer  articles,  an  advertisement  was  published 
offering  to  send  free  of  expense  to  any  one  applying  for  it 
a  copy  of  one  of  the  Gospels  and  some  other  literature. 
Nearly  one  thousand  such  applications  were  received  from 
February  to  December.  The  addresses  of  all  applicants 
were  entered  upon  a  card  index,  and  subsequent  corre- 
spondence with  the  same  person  carefully  recorded,  so  that 
each  card  contains  the  whole  course  of  the  correspondence 
with  any  individual.  After  a  suitable  time  has  elapsed 
** follow-up"  letters  with  more  literature  are  sent,  and 
whenever  there  is  a  resident  Christian  worker  within  a 
reasonable  distance  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the  student 
and  the  worker  into  personal  contact.  In  order  to  facilitate 
such  contact  and  to  make  the  method  fruitful  toward  con- 
version and  the  establishment  of  church  life,  it  is  intended 
to  hold  a  rally  once  a  year  and  get  together  as  many  men 
as  possible  who  have  been  interested.  This  was  planned  for 
last  year,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  it 
was  not  held. 

Much  of  the  correspondence  received  has  been  intensely 
interesting.  One  of  the  early  letters  was  from  a  young  man 
in  an  out-of-the-way  portion  of  the  country,  who  wrote: 
**Four  or  five  years  ago  I  fell  sick  of  a  serious  disease. 
•  •  •  My  disease  makes  me  think  that  God  treats  me  as 
a  sinner.    *    *    *    I  am  anxious  by  the  power  of  God  to 
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come  out  into  clear  peace  of  mind.  *  *  *  There  is  no 
one  whose  heart  is  so  heavy  as  mine.  Please  do  what  yon 
can  to  help  me.'*  He  was  visited  by  one  of  our  Christian 
workers,  and  was  found  to  be  a  leper. 

The  words  of  Christ:  **Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden/'  printed  prominently  with  brief 
explanation,  brought,  among  others,  the  following  letter: 
**I  am  most  grateful  for  the  instruction  you  publish  in  the 
papers.  I  am  now  carrying  a  heavy  burden,  and  would  like 
to  get  the  books  of  which  you  speak.'*  The  articles  on  the 
relations  between  the  sexes  brought  a  letter  from  a  young 
man  confessing  that  he  had  sinned  in  this  respect  and 
promising  repentance. 

One  former  Buddhist  wrote  that  he  was  now  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  rebirth  was  untme, 
and  that  the  world  and  all  things  therein  were  created  by 
God.  An  aged  Buddhist  priest  wrote  in  the  name  of  his 
wife  (he  was  a  Shinshuist,  and  the  Shinshu  priests  marry) 
that  he  had  been  reading  the  articles  carefully  and  wished 
to  know  more  of  the  Christian  religion.  When  visited  he 
said  that  he  had  been  a  priest  for  forty  years,  but  had  never 
attained  peace  of  mind  through  Buddhism. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  go  on  quoting  other 
cases.  The  articles  were  very  favorably  commented  on  so 
long  as  they  were  general  in  character.  When  it  came  to  the 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  miraculous  element  was  presented, 
many  took  offense.  That  was,  of  course,  anticipated,  and 
is  inevitable.  It  is  to  the  Greek  (i.  e.,  the  Japanese)  fool- 
ishness to  hear  of  the  Son  of  God  becoming  man,  of  His 
birth  from  the  Virgin,  and  of  His  miraculous  power.  One 
needs  to  present  these  themes  with  delicacy  and  tact,  but 
the  Christianity  that  does  not  arouse  contempt  and  oppo- 
sition on  these  grounds  is  a  counterfeit. 

The  first  year's  trial  has  shown  that  the  method  has 
great  merits  as  a  means  of  rapidly  and  extensively  reaching 
the  people  with  the  elements  of  the  Gospel.    It  has  carried 
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the  message  to  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  portions 
of  the  province.  Every  one  of  the  twelve  counties  into  which 
the  province  is  divided  has  contributed  inquirers.  They 
write  from  lonely  islands  off  the  coast  and  from  equally 
lonely  hamlets  in  the  distant  mountains,  places  that  neither 
in  this  generation  nor  in  the  next  have  any  chance  of  being 
visited  by  a  Christian  worker.  It  can  be  said  to-day,  what 
was  not  true  a  year  ago,  that  there  is  not  a  village  in  the 
province  but  some  people  in  it  have  the  means  at  hand  of 
learning  the  truth.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this 
district  alone  the  newspaper  method  is  opening  the  door  to 
faith  and  salvation  to  thirty  thousand  people. 

It  is  doing  this,  too,  at  a  comparatively  small  expense. 
This  work  may  be  called  a  species  of  tract  distribution,  but 
far  surpasses  all  other  methods  in  economy  and  efficiency. 
For  the  sum  of  $40  150,000  copies  of  fifteen  different  tracts 
are  distributed  to  a  selected  number  of  intelligent  reading 
persons  far  and  wide.  One  could  barely  pay  for  the  printing 
with  that  sum  under  ordinary  methods,  leaving  the  problem 
of  distribution  unsolved  and  insoluble,  except  at  an  expense 
several  times  that  of  the  original  cost. 

Much  interest  has  been  expressed  by  missionary  experts 
who  have  heard  of  this  new  departure  and  its  results. 
Inquiries  have  come  from  China  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  from 
different  parts  of  Japan.  Dr.  S.  M.  Zwemer  writes  that 
the  use  of  this  method  is  contemplated  in  Mohammedan 
lands,  for  which,  indeed,  it  seems  peculiarly  well  adapted. 
The  Christian  Literature  Committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Federated  Missions  in  Japan  appropriated  two  hundred  yen 
toward  it,  without  solicitation,  feeling  that  it  contains  the 
promise  of  very  great  usefulness.  The  same  conamittee  is 
contemplating  further  experiments  along  this  same  line.  No 
one  can  measure  how  great  would  be  the  results  if  this 
were  done  regularly,  systematically,  wisely,  in  all  the  metro- 
politan centers  and  in  every  province  of  Japan  for  five  or 
ten  years.     It  would  mean  nothing  less  than  a  long  step 
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toward  the  evangelization  of  the  country  in  this  generation, 
for  it  would  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  any  intelligent, 
newspaper-reading  man  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  essential 
facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

When  the  educational  system  of  this  country  was  first 
established  by  Imperial  decree,  the  document  laid  down  this 
grand  ideal  to  be  attained:  **That  there  may  not  be  a 
village  with  an  ignorant  family,  nor  a  family  with  an 
ignorant  member."  Nothing  less  can  satisfy  us  as  an  ideal 
in  evangelization,  and  while  the  newspaper  method  will 
not  carry  us  that  far,  it  will  certainly  give  us  a  longer  stride 
and  a  more  rapid  pace. 

OiTA,  Japan. 
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Bj  Rev.  Geobgb  H.  McNeur,  Missionary  to  China    of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

of  New  Zealand 

At  the  Centenary  Conference  of  Protestant  Missionaries 
held  at  Shanghai,  China,  in  1907,  the  two  chairmen  of  the 
conference  were  presented  with  a  chairman's  gavel  made 
from  the  wood  of  a  tree  which  grew  beside  Robert  Morri- 
son's grave  at  Macao.  In  accepting  the  mallet  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Smith  said  he  trusted  **  there  would  be  as  much  unity 
shown  in  that  conference  as  existed  in  the  missionary  body 
of  1807."  Perhaps  that  was  too  much  to  hope  for,  but  there 
was  an  evident  desire  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  a 
happy  augury  for  the  second  century  of  mission  work  in 
China.  Since  then  has  come  the  epoch-making  Edinburgh 
Conference  of  1910  and  the  startling  revolution  of  1911, 
movements  which  let  loose  energies  tending  powerfully 
toward  closer  unity. 

Recently  two  conferences  have  been  held  at  Canton  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  gathering  these  energies  into  channels 
which  will  empower  the  Christian  church  of  South  China. 

Back  of  this  mission  machinery  and  back  of  these  world 
movements  which  gave  birth  to  the  Edinburgh  Conference 
and  the  revolution  in  China  we  recognize  God.  Our  Saviour 
gave  one  of  the  last  hours  before  His  suffering  to  prayer 
that  His  people  might  be  one.  His  death  was  the  **Amen" 
to  that  prayer,  and  at  the  right  hand  in  power  He  still 
intercedes  for  that  triumphant  demonstration  of  His  finished 
work.  In  response  to  that  prayer  there  has  been  awakened 
in  Christian  hearts  the  world  over  a  growing  desire  for 
unity.  Those  who  love  Christ  and  keep  His  commandments 
simply  refuse  to  be  kept  longer  asunder  by  the  barriers  of 
traditional  denominationalism. 
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Then  we  recognize  the  hand  that  is  wakening  the  East 
from  the  slumber  of  the  ages  as  Divine ;  and  we  believe  tliat 
He  who  sits  on  the  throne  is  making  all  things  new. 

During  recent  years  federation  councils  have  been 
formed  in  most  of  the  provinces  in  China.  These  seek  to 
bring  all  the  missions  and  churches  into  harmonious  working 
relationships.  They  are  in  one  sense  one  of  the  rich  fruits 
of  the  Boxer  persecution.  In  several  provinces  mission 
institutions  were  practically  demolished,  and  it  was  felt  that 
in  relaying  the  foundations  co-operative  effort  was  the  only 
wise  and  Christian  way.  But  the  Boxer  rising  hardly 
affected  the  Christian  institutions  of  the  Southern  Provinces. 
For  this  reason,  and  because  the  work  in  this  province  is 
the  oldest  established  in  the  republic,  there  have  been 
peculiar  difficulties  in  forming  such  a  council  here.  But  this 
year  has  seen  the  birthday  of  the  Kwangtung  Christian 
Council.  It  came  not  one  day  too  soon.  The  lack  of 
co-operation  between  missions  in  this  province  threatened 
to  alienate  the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  church,  and  to 
create  problems  of  occupation  most  difficult  of  solution. 

On  Sunday,  February  26,  a  gathering  of  one  thousand 
Canton  Christians  welcomed  the  delegates.  Rev.  T.  W. 
Pearce,  of  Hongkong,  delivered  a  characteristic  address  on 
the  borrowed  motto  of  the  P.  and  0.  S.  S.  Co.,  **What  can 
separate  ust*'  He  dwelt  on  the  wisdom  of  the  company  in 
taking  St.  Paul's  words  to  emphasize  the  conversion  of  the 
dividing  ocean  into  a  connecting  highway  by  their  steamship 
service.  Then  he  applied  the  motto  to  the  church  of  Christ 
and  pleaded  that  we  should  give  outward  expression  to  our 
essential  spiritual  unity  so  that  the  world  might  believe  in 
Jesus  as  the  sent  of  God.  Hon.  W.  K.  Chung,  Director  of 
Education  for  the  Province,  Dean  of  the  Canton  Christian 
College,  and  a  fearless  Christian  man,  followed.  He  drew 
before  our  minds  a  map  of  the  republic  with  a  cross  on  its 
face  connecting  North  with  South  and  East  with  West 
This  cross  was  formed  by  lines  of  railway,  with  the  center 
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at  Hankow.  He  found  in  it  a  figure  of  the  unifying  that 
should  go  on  between  the  different  sections  of  the  Christian 
church  throughout  China,  until  finally  the  nation-wide  church 
had  a  common  center. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  were  given  to  con- 
ference, one  hundred  and  ten  delegates  being  present,  repre- 
senting sixteen  different  churches  and  several  other 
organizations.  The  proportion  of  Chinese  to  foreign  dele- 
gates was  two  to  one.  The  Chinese  church  is  fast  coming 
to  her  own.  Most  of  the  discussion  centered  round  this  all 
important  subject.  The  foreign  missions  are  temporary 
and  must  decrease;  the  Chinese  church  must  abide  and 
mcrease.  It  is  evident  that  the  church  will  be,  in  a  sense 
we  have  far  from  realized  in  the  West,  a  unit  Not  that 
there  will  be  uniformity;  Chinese  nature  is  too  human  to 
make  that  possible,  and  we  might  well  question  its  advisa- 
bility. But  along  with  large  liberty  in  non-essentials  there 
promises  to  be  an  actively  demonstrated  unity.  The  historic 
distinctions  which  have  divided  the  church  in  our  lands  are 
ahnost  meaningless  to  them.  The  church  will  be  Chinese, 
emphasizing  those  truths  in  the  many-sided  Divine  revelation 
which  appeal  most  to  their  minds,  and  using  such  forms  as 
best  express  their  own  interpretation  of  church  life.  In  this 
council  we  were  helped  to  get  nearer  the  Chinese  point  of 
view,  and  humbly  confessing  the  sin  of  our  unhappy  divi- 
sions we  felt  it  was  at  the  same  time  Christ's  point  of  view. 

Dr.  John  E.  Mott  has  been  in  China  representing  the 
Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference.  The 
Canton  meetings  were  the  first  of  a  series  held  in 
different  centers  of  the  republic.  About  eighty  delegates 
representing  Protestant  work  in  Fukien,  Kwangsi,  and 
Kwangtung  met  here  with  Dr.  Mott  for  five  days.  Imme- 
diately following  the  Christian  Council  this  meeting  gathered 
to  itself  all  the  good  results  of  that  conference  and  sought 
to  make  them  operative.  The  fruit  of  these  five  days  prom- 
ises to  abound  and  abide.     **The  end  of  the  conference  is 
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the  beginning  of  the  enterprise,*'  and  the  results  are  with 
those  who  together  saw  visions  and  dreamt  dreams.  Dr. 
Mott  reminded  us  that  because  of  the  shrinkage  of  the 
world  the  situation  to-day  was  unprecedented  in  both  oppor- 
tunity and  danger.  Nations  were  acting  and  reacting  on  each 
other  as  never  before.  Certain  nations  in  the  East  were  in  a 
plastic  condition,  but  would  soon  be  set  like  plaster  in  the  wall. 
Impressions  might  be  made  in  a  short  time  now  which  would 
ere  long  be  possible  only  through  long  processes,  if  ever. 
The  situation  was  also  urgent  because  of  the  natural  opera- 
tion of  God's  law  regarding  sowing  and  reaping.  Sowing 
in  prayer,  holy  living,  and  sacrifice  was  bringing  a  certain 
harvest. 

We  felt  breathed  on  us  the  spirit  of  the  Edinburgh 
Conference,  where  workers  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
learned  to  plan,  think,  and  act  internationally  and  interde- 
nominationally.  The  Continuation  Committee  seeks  to 
'^make  possible  more  comprehensive  planning,  a  science  of 
missions,  a  truer  strategy  of  missions,  a  higher  efficiency, 
a  truer  unity,  and  a  larger  discovery  and  appropriation  of 
our  superhuman  resources."  These  results  were  all  adiieved 
in  our  Canton  Conference. 

The  subjects  discussed  were:  Evangelization,  The 
Chinese  Church,  Chinese  Christian  Leadership,  The  Training 
and  Efficiency  of  Missionaries,  Christian  Education,  Chris- 
tian Literature,  The  Occupation  of  the  Field,  and  Co-opera- 
tion between  Missions.  On  the  closing  day  the  results  were 
gathered  into  a  series  of  resolutions.  These  pledge  us,  for 
the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Master,  for  the  sake  of  the  churdies 
we  represent,  for  the  sake  of  the  unevangelized  millions,  for 
the  sake  of  the  young  church  in  this  republic,  to  work 
together.  The  unanimity  which  characterized  the  proceed- 
ings was  remarkable  and  heralded  the  speedy  dawning  of 
the  day  when,  as  Dr.  Gibson  of  Swatow  put  it,  our  difficulties 
will  be,  not  perhaps  solved,  but  dissolved. 

Canton,  China. 
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THE    STUDY    OP    THE    BIBLE    BY    HI8T0BICAL    PEBIODS 
By  Dr.  Louis  Matthews  Swkit 

The  study  of  the  Bible  necessarily  involves  the  development 
of  the  historical  sense  and  interest  This  is  true  not  merely 
because  certain  portions  of  the  Bible  are  specifically  and 
formally  historical  but  more  because  the  Bible  as  a  whole 
is  at  once  the  product  and  record  of  an  historical  process. 
One  of  our  great  writers  (D.  W.  Simon)  has  written  a 
book  entitled:  The  Bible  the  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life. 
I  should  be  disposed,  while  accepting  this  title  as  correctly 
expressing  the  truth  that  the  Bible  is  the  immediate  outcome 
of  Israel's  unique  life,  to  broaden  in  so  far  as  to  take  in 
another  undoubted  fact,  that  the  Bible  is  the  outcome  of 
God's  dealing  with  the  human  race  as  a  whole. 

This  idea  may  be  a  conunonplace  to  the  reader,  but  the 
discovery  of  it  marked  an  epoch  in  the  mental  life  of  the 
writer,  and  its  importance  is  so  great  as  to  deserve  some 
mention.  It  is  noteworthy,  first  of  all,  that  Israel  as  a 
nation  was  gathered  out  of  the  great  Semitic  family,  the 
unique  racial  fiber  of  which,  previously  developed,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  individual  history  of  the  ** peculiar  people." 
Without  mankind  there  were  no  Semites,  without  Semites 
no  Israel,  without  Israel  no  Bible  as  we  have  it.  That 
history,  therefore,  implies  and  gathers  unto  itself  the 
significance  of  the  total  previous  and  contemporaneous 
history  of  mankind. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  throughout  its  entire 
course  of  development  the  people  of  Israel,  separated  at  the 
core  by  original  ideas  and  principles  of  worship,  was 
surrounded  and  pressed  upon  by  the  great  nations  of 
antiquity  who  not  only  conditioned  outwardly  the  movement 
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of  events  in  which  Israel  was  involved,  but  formed  the 
historical  matrix  in  which  Israel's  national  ideas  and  pur- 
poses were  moulded.  Is  it  too  much  to  assert  that  not  a 
single  line  of  the  Old  Testament  would  have  assumed  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
geographical  situation  of  Palestine,  which  made  Israel  the 
frontier  nation  of  the  ancient  world  t  No  great  nation  of 
the  Orient  could  look  at  another  without  sighting  across  the 
highlands  of  Judea.  No  nation  could  march  against  another 
without  crossing  Israel's  territory  or  traversing  her 
boundary.  No  more  significant  fact  for  the  history  of 
revelation  could  be  imagined. 

In  like  manner  the  history  of  Christianity,  from  the 
advent  of  Christ  on,  was  conditioned,  in  its  modes  of  self- 
expression,  in  teaching  and  institutions,  by  the  fact  of  its 
inception  in  the  imperial  era.  It  is  a  fact  of  history  as  well 
as  of  doctrine  that  Bome  is  the  ^'Babylon"  of  the  New 
Testament. 

But  there  is  another  and  still  deeper  reason  why  we 
are  to  consider  the  Bible  to  be  the  outcome  of  universal 
history,  the  product  of  universal  Providence.  No  formal 
narrative  of  historic  events  in  the  various  Biblical  eras 
could  begin  to  give  an  account  of  the  forces  and  influences 
which  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  Bible.  In  its  inner- 
most essence  the  Bible  is  the  response  of  the  human  spirit 
to  the  Spirit  of  God.  While,  in  its  immediate  creation  and 
publication,  it  is  the  outcome  of  that  unexampled  Hebraic 
sensitiveness  to  spiritual  impressions,  which  culminates  in 
the  world's  supreme  Teacher,  yet,  all  the  way  along,  the 
fact  runs  more  deeply  and  spreads  more  widely  than  this 
exclusive  reference  to  Israel  would  imply.  The  Bible 
represents  the  essential  response  of  the  human  spirit  to 
God  as  it  represents  the  universal  message  of  God  to  the 
spirit  of  man.  There  is  throughout  Scripture  the  deep 
undertone  of  universal  humanity  which  is  so  much  more 
than   national   consciousness    or   individual    insight.     That 
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which  is  implied  but  not  spoken,  taken  for  granted  but  not 
formally  enforced  in  Scripture  are  those  universal  and 
fundamental  convictions  which  are  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  Hebrew  or  Christian  but  belong  to  man,  as  such,  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  Without  such  a  context  and  inwrought 
structure  of  universal  principles,  the  Bible  would  be  unin- 
telligible. Therefore,  the  Hebrew  priest,  prophet,  and  sage, 
the  Christian  apostle  and  teacher,  even  the  Lord  Jesus 
Himself,  each  in  his  own  order,  spoke  both  for  and  to 
universal  man,  taking  his  stand  firmly  upon  elementary  truths 
acknowledged  by  all  normally  constituted  men.  Such  being 
the  case,  by  every  implication  of  its  nature  and  constitution 
the  Bible  is  set  in  the  midst  of  universal  history  which  is 
its  context,  essential  to  the  meaning  of  the  text.  The  Bible 
cannot  be  studied  apart  from  history. 

At  this  point  three  questions  emerge:  What  is  history t 
What  is  the  meaning  of  history!  How  shall  we  get  at  the 
essential  and  vital  matters  which  are  involved  in  history  T 

1.    What  is  history? 

One  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  in  his  life  of  Michael 
Angelo,  has  said  that  **  history  is  the  record  of  events  in 
relationship  to  great  men.'^  It  is  more  than  this,  for  men 
who  are  not  great  have  a  part  and  place  in  history.  But  the 
two  elements,  events  and  persons,  in  their  mutual  relation- 
ship constitute  the  main  factors  of  which  history  is  the  record. 
Approximately,  at  least,  personality  is  the  source  of  the 
moulding  forces  which  make  history — events  are  occurrences 
in  which  those  unseen  forces  issuing  from  personality 
embody  and  realize  themselves.  Men,  because  they  are  so 
and  so,  do  such  and  such  things;  they  build  cities,  they 
drain  swamps,  they  sow  and  reap,  they  sail  the  seas, 
they  fight  battles,  they  form  nations.  Persons  cause  events, 
events  affect  persons  and  immediately  cause  other  events, 
and  so  the  endless  succession  goes  on.  History,  therefore, 
is  the  continuous  record  of  the  thoughts,  deeds,  and 
experiences  of  men. 
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2.    What  is  the  meaning  of  history? 

The  attempt  to  answer  this  question  carries  us  at  once 
into  a  totally  different  region.  We  seek  no  longer  a  pro- 
cession of  persons,  a  simple,  continuous  flowing  panorama 
of  events.  History  breaks  up  at  once,  under  the  scrutiny 
which  seeks  for  meanings  and  values  in  the  process  of  a^es, 
into  a  complex  of  separate  movements,  each  having  a  distinct 
quality,  explanation,  and  end  of  its  own.  That  these  have  a 
relationship  to  each  other  and  that  all  are  gathered  up 
into  a  comprehensive  unity  involving  ultimate  explanations 
applicable  to  the  whole  as  well  as  to  the  parts  we  may  be 
very  certain. 

But  history  cannot  be  understood  in  this  sense  without 
a  philosophy  of  history,  and  a  philosophy  of  history  is 
impossible  without  a  comprehensive  view  of  man,  the  world, 
and  human  life.  For,  not  to  carry  the  discussion  too  far,  a 
search  for  a  standard  of  value  in  history,  to  which  reference 
may  be  made  in  estimating  persons  and  events,  brings  us 
at  once  face  to  face  with  ultimate  questions.  What  con- 
stitutes the  significance  of  an  event  t  The  instant  answer 
would  be:  Its  bearing  upon  human  life.  What  is  the 
significance  of  human  life?  If  there  be  any  reply  to  this 
question  it  must  be  this :  The  absolute  value  of  personality 
gives  its  significance  to  human  life.  Man  is  a  personal 
being,  capable  of  self-determination  to  moral  ends — and  the 
realization  of  those  ends,  through  the  exercise  of  freedom, 
in  events  gives  its  meaning  to  history.  As  Professor  Bavinck 
has  said  (Philosophy  of  Revelation,  p.  133) :  *'If  history  is 
to  be  truly  history,  if  it  is  to  realize  values,  universally  valid 
values,  we  cannot  know  this  from  the  facts  in  themselves, 
but  we  borrow  this  conviction  from  philosophy,  from  our 
view  of  life  and  of  the  world — that  is  to  say,  from  our 
faith.'' 

In  other  words,  in  the  study  of  history  we  find  it  not 
only  a  catalogue  of  persons  and  events,  but  principles,  laws, 
eternal  truths  in  accordance  with  which  men  must  act  and 
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events  fall  out.  In  history  we  find  not  only  men  great  or 
small,  and  events,  more  or  less  important,  but  the  natural 
and  moral  orders,  the  world  and  God. 

It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  or  even  to  understand 
the  Bible  without  grasping  the  Bible  conception  of  history. 
That  conception  involves  two  convictions. 

(1)  That  God  is  active  in  human  history  as  well  as 
man.  The  Bible  professes  to  be  the  record  of  revelation, 
that  is,  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  men  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Himself  known.  In  one  aspect  of  it,  the  entire 
Bible  might  be  brought  under  the  caption,  ''What  hath 
God  wrought!"  It  would  be  possible  so  to  select  and 
marshal  Scripture  statements  in  such  way  as  to  define 
history  in  the  terms  of  an  absolute  Divine  sovereignty. 
This  would  make  God  the  determining  factor  in  history; 
His  all-seeing  purpose,  His  far-reaching  power.  His  unde- 
featable  will  condition  and  control  the  entire  cosmic  process 
which  is  His  work  and  utters  His  message  throughout. 
This  gives  history  a  meaning  in  that  it  has  a  personal  and 
intelligent  Cause,  a  constantly  present  and  active  guiding 
and  controlling  Power,  and  a  predetermined  end. 

(2)  The  Bible  teaches  also,  and  with  no  less  emphasis, 
that  man  is  a  real  cause  and  creator  of  his  own  history. 
The  government  of  the  world  is  a  moral  government,  and 
the  relationship  of  God  and  man  is  a  relationship  of  persons 
in  a  moral  and  spiritual  order  mutually  adjusted  through  a 
natural  order  which  is  the  ground  and  theater  of  the 
activities  of  both  God  and  man. 

God  conditions  Himself  both  in  nature,  where  He  brings 
Himself  under  a  self-imposed  law  of  uniformity,  and  in  the 
life  and  history  of  man,  who  has  been  made  a  free  per- 
sonality. Principal  Fairbaim  says  (Philosophy  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  p.  184):  "This  authority  [viz.,  God's]  must, 
in  the  ultimate  analysis,  be  ideal,  i.  e.,  an  authority  which 
does  not  repose  on  mere  strength  or  physical  might,  but  makes 
its  appeal  to  the  reason,  and  rules  by  governing  men  from 
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within,  by  the  categorical  imperative  which  speaks  to  the  con- 
science, and  by  the  persuasion  which  constrains  the  will  to 
seek  the  better  part.'^ 

And  George  Adam  Smith  with  fine  insight  says 
(apropos  of  Isa,  XLn.13-17):  **The  highest  moral  ideal  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  the  righteousness  that  is  regnant  but 
that  which  is  militant  and  agonizing^*  (Isa.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139). 

Therefore  it  is  that  in  the  Bible  we  hear  the  voice  of 
God  not  only  as  one  who  rules  but  as  one  who  pleads. 
Life  is  represented  as  a  battlefield  of  opposing  forces  in 
which  God  is  sometimes  hard  bestead  (Isa.  Lxin.1-9) ;  His 
plans  are  thwarted.  His  purposes  of  grace  delayed  and 
even  (as  in  the  case  of  Israel  at  the  Exile)  defeated,  His 
very  will  and  love  denied  and  betrayed.  To  the  formal 
and  precise  philosophic  mind  this  may  seem  extremely 
crude  and  anthropomorphic,  but  it  has  the  distinct 
advantage  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  facts  and  of 
adding  earnestness  and  dignity  to  life.  The  clear  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  God  enters  human  history  under  the 
conditions  of  that  history  is  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  inevitably,  as  a  result  of  God's  self-limitation, 
history  breaks  up  into  periods. 

God  is  supreme,  and  ultimately  God's  nature  and  will 
must  be  the  touchstone  of  all  events;  otherwise  history  has 
no  beginning,  middle,  or  end  worthy  the  name.  But  God's 
will  is  done  through  a  process  which  involves  a  rational 
freedom  on  the  part  of  God's  creatures,  its  use  and  its 
abuse,  its  guidance,  conquest,  and  restoration.  Thus  God's 
purpose  moves  forward  by  degrees,  advancing  from  stage 
to  stage  of  completion  in  an  educative,  redemptive,  militant, 
moral  process. 

3.  How  shall  we  get  at  the  essential  and  vital  matters 
which  are  involved  in  history? 

History  breaks  up  into  periods,  into  a  series  of  move- 
ments punctuated  by  events  in  which  those  movements 
originate  and  eventuate.    History  is  a  drama  consisting  of 
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acts  and  scenes  which  move  forward  to  a  denouement  which 
is  the  adequate  outcome  of  the  whole. 

To  quote  Professor  Bavinck  again:  ** There  is  no 
history  without  division  of  time,  without  periods,  without 
progress  and  development  (op.  cit.,  p.  141). 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  order  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  history  at  all  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
it  does  consist  of  periods,  single  movements,  each  related 
to  the  whole  and  contributing  to  it,  but  having  a  distinct 
principle  of  internal  unity,  a  character  and  physiognomy 
of  its  own. 

The  period,  which  is  a  relatively  complete  and  con- 
sistent unit,  is  the  natural  approach  to  the  study  of 
history,  and  that  for  a  number  of  reasons.  There  is,  to 
begin,  the  practical  every-day  matter  of  interest.  I  have 
consorted  with  teachers  and  students  and  other  supposedly 
intellectual  persons,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
few  men  are  bom  with  any  developed  taste  for  history. 
What  is  far  more  serious,  most  men  lose  what  taste  they 
originally  possess  through  improper  or  at  least  inadequate 
methods  of  training.  In  many  instances  the  native  taste  for 
history  dies  of  too  much  *  *  competidium. ' '  Undoubtedly  outline 
studies  are  a  necessary  element  in  elementary  training,  but 
to  stop  with  bird's-eye  views  is  to  stunt  or  slay  the  faculty 
of  historic  appreciation.  One  has  only  to  think  of  thq  way 
in  which  conciseness  is  attained — in  the  majority  of  instances 
— ^by  reducing  the  whole  narrative  to  a  chain  of  dated 
events,  together  with  a  catalogue  of  distinguished  persons 
and  a  thin  and  juiceless  text  of  commonplace  description. 
I  can  imagine  that  few  penances  could  be  more  severe  than 
to  force  one  to  read  continuously  the  ordinary  school  com- 
pendium of  general  history. 

In  contrast  here  place  the  historical  novel,  with  its 
intense  dramatic  atmosphere,  its  fascinating  swiftness  of 
movement,  its  sharpness  of  outline  and  vividness  of  color. 
There  are   gentlemen   now   alive   who   owe   whatever   real 
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understanding  they  have  of  English  history  to  William 
Shakespeare  and  Walter  Scott.  Wherein  lie  the  power  and 
fascination  of  the  historical  novel  or  drama^  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  compendium  of  history?  At  the  bottom 
lies  the  fact  that  the  novelist  or  dramatist  chooses  a  com- 
paratively brief  period  of  history  with  which  to  deal  and 
fills  it  with  light  and  color  by  bringing  it  near  to  the 
mental  eye.  He  portrays  the  period  with  a  wealth  of 
descriptive  detail.  The  historical  romance  or  drama  is  the 
product  of  the  historical  imagination,  one  of  the  rarest  and 
finest  of  intellectual  gifts.  That  gift,  the  ability  to  see  and 
reconstruct  the  past,  is  in  its  creative  form  a  native  talent, 
but  it  may  be  cultivated.  The  imagination  is  kindled.  And 
the  imagination  is  kindled  by  contact  with  the  facts  in 
which  the  past  is  disclosed. 

Herein  lies  the  value  of  visits  to  historical  spots  and 
the  viewing  of  historical  relics.  They  bring  one  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  past  and  stimulate  to  actual 
vision  of  its  concrete  reality.  The  writer  who  would  make 
the  past  live  again  in  his  imagination  must  move  into  the 
period  and  live  there.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  men 
and  women  who  lived  then,  he  follows  every  clue  which 
discloses  their  characters,  motives,  aims,  and  achievements. 
He  studies  each  event.  He  lives  each  scene  over  again. 
He  enters  into  the  homes  of  the  people,  studies  their  dress, 
their  customs,  their  modes  of  speech.  He  becomes  tiie 
adopted  contemporary  of  a  far-off  age,  until  he  actually 
sees  it  in  form  and  color.  His  imagination  is  afire  with  its 
splendor  and  power.  He  dips  his  pen  in  the  very  glow  and 
substance  of  it.  I  am  convinced  that  the  real  power  of 
history  is  to  be  gained  through  the  mastery  of  historical 
detail  held  with  just  regard  to  unities  of  connection  and 
movement  and  imaginatively  conceived.  This  must  of 
necessity  mean  the  study  of  periods,  limited  and  defined 
movements,  which  can  be  brought  near  and  illuminated  in 
detail. 
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Carlyle  has  a  very  suggestive  sentence  which  is  perti- 
nent here.  He  says  of  Princess  Wilhehnina's  Diary  (Life 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4,  London  Ed.) : 
**Wilhehnina's  narrative,  very  loose,  dateless  or  misdated, 
plainly  wrong  in  various  particulars,  has  still  its  value  for 
us;  human  eyes,  even  a  child's,  are  worth  something,  in 
comparison  to  human  want-of-eyes,  which  is  too  frequent  in 
history  books  and  elsewhere."  Eyes  to  see,  in  the  historical 
sense,  depend  upon  coming  close  enough  to  the  actual  life 
of  the  past  to  make  it  alive.  One  sees  that  which  has  the 
vividness  and  color,  the  actuality  and  perspective  of  real  life. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  study  of  history  in 
periods  is  valuable.  The  meaning  of  history,  as  a  whole,  is 
to  be  found  in  these  separate  and  individualized  movements 
which  blend  together,  but  do  not  lose  their  separate  indi- 
viduality in  the  general  process.  And,  in  a  very  real  sense, 
the  meaning  of  universal  history,  the  understanding  of  the 
factors  which  make  it  up,  the  visualizing  of  the  process  are 
to  be  discovered  and  attained  in  the  study  of  separate 
periods.  John  Jay  Chapman  (Learning,  etc.,  p.  11)  has 
said  of  human  thought  what  may  almost  be  said  of  all 
human  events:  *'In  fact,  human  thought  does  not  advance, 
it  only  recurs.  Every  tone  and  semi-tone  in  the  scale  is  a 
keynote;  and  every  point  in  the  universe  is  the  center  of 
the  universe;  and  every  man  is  the  center  and  focus  of  the 
cosmos,  and  through  him  passes  the  whole  of  all  force,  as 
it  exists  and  has  existed  from  eternity ;  hence  the  significance 
which  may  at  any  moment  radiate  out  of  anything.'* 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  without  the  profound 
study  of  some  one  great  period  a  man  can  never  be  at  home 
in  history,  while  with  it  he  can  never  be  altogether  a 
stranger  in  any  epoch  or  movement.  The  prolonged  and 
minute  study  of  a  single  period  will  be  found  to  be  worth 
all  that  it  can  cost  of  patience  and  toil.  Many  will  find  it 
the  open  door  to  scholarship  and  philosophic  insight. 

This  for  the  philosophy  of  historical  study  by  periods. 
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THEOLOGIA  GEBMANICA 
By  Bev.  Jambs  Mud6k,  D.  D. 

The  full  title  of  this  famous  old  book  is:  Theologia 
Germanica:  Which  setteth  forth  many  fair  lineaments  of 
Divine  truth,  and  saith  very  lofty  and  lovely  things  touching 
a  perfect  life. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  great  devotional  treatises  of  the 
world,  and  has  the  place  of  honor  in  Germany  which  belongs 
to  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying  in  England.  Luther  first 
brought  it  into  notice,  having  discovered  and  published  it  in 
1516,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  written  (in  the  German 
tongue)  about  1350;  which  makes  it  more  than  half  a  century 
older  than  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  No  fewer  than  seventeen 
editions  of  it  appeared  during  the  lifetime  of  Luther,  and 
there  have  been  sixty  or  seventy  in  Germany  since.  It  has 
also  been  widely  circulated  in  France  and  the  Netherlands 
by  means  of  Latin,  French,  and  Flemish  translations,  also 
to  some  extent  in  England  and  America.  The  best  English 
translation  was  made  in  1854  by  Miss  Susanna  Winkworth 
(1820-1884),  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Bunsen,  to  whom 
she  was  for  a  time  literary  secretary;  she  was  also  philan- 
thropist and  author,  as  well  as  a  copious  translator  from 
the  German. 

Its  author's  name  will  never  be  known.  It  has  been 
by  many  ascribed  to  Tauler,  who  flourished  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  its  style  closely  resembles  his;  but 
inasmuch  as  a  new  manuscript,  dating  from  1497,  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  from  which  the 
standard  editions  are  now  published,  contains  a  reference 
to  Tauler  as  already  well  known,  it  is  certain  flit^e^t^mtist  1 
be  of  somewhat  later  date.    This  earliest  known  copy   ^^ 
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found  at  Wurtzburg  about  1850  by  Professor  Reuss,  the 
librarian  of  the  university  there.  Prom  the  preface  to  this, 
and  for  other  reasons,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  author 
belonged  to  a  class  of  men  who  sprang  up  in  South  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  extended 
quite  widely  over  Europe,  and  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  earnest  piety  and  their  practical  belief  in  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  all  Christians,  whether  lay  or 
clerical.  They  held  indeed  the  essential  equality  of  clergy 
and  laity.  These  men  went  by  the  name  of  the  **  Friends  of 
God,**  which  they  adopted  to  signify  that  they  had  reached 
that  stage  of  Christian  living  when  Christ,  according  to  His 
promise,  would  call  them  **no  longer  servants  but  friends.** 

They  were  composed  of  persons  from  all  classes  of 
society  and  from  all  the  religious  orders.  Most  prominent 
among  them  were:  Master  Eckhart,  styled  Doctor 
Ecstaticus,  vicar-general  of  the  Dominican  order,  a  man  of 
uncommon  purity  of  life  and  great  excellence  of  character, 
one  of  the  profoimdest  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Henry 
Suso,  who  has  been  called  **the  Minnesinger  of  Divine  love**, 
prior  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Ulm  where  he  died  in 
1365,  and  who  was  wont  to  say:  **A  man  of  true  self- 
abandonment  must  be  tmbuilt  from  the  creature,  inbuilt  with 
Christ,  and  overbuilt  into  the  Godhead**;  Nicholas  of  Basle; 
Nicholas  of  Strasburg;  and  John  Tauler. 

Nichola?)  of  Strasburg  was,  in  1326,  appointed  papal 
muncio  by  the  pope,  John  XX 11,  with  the  oversight  of 
the  Dominican  order  throughout  Germany.  He  dedicated  to 
that  pope  an  essay  of  great  learning  and  ability.  Nicholas  of 
Basle  was  a  layman  who  wielded  a  powerful  pen  and  was 
also  a  great  preacher,  thoroughly  devoted  to  religion  from 
his  earliest  days.  He  traveled  much  through  Germany, 
propagating  his  opinions  in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  manner; 
and  gradually  there  grew  up  around  him  a  society  of 
Christians  composed  of  men  and  women  like-minded  with 
himself,  who  loved  to  honor  him  as  their  spiritual  father.    It 
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Beems  to  have  been  largely  his  personal  influence  which  held 
them  together,  for  they  fell  to  pieces  after  he  was  burned  at 
the  stake  for  heresy,  near  Poitiers,  about  1382. 

John  Tauler  (Doctor  Illuminatus),  bom  at  Strasburg 
in  1290  and  dying  there  in  1361,  was  still  more  distinguished, 
although  indebted  to  Nicholas  for  being  led  out  into  the 
light  This  took  place  when  he  was  over  fifty  years  of  age. 
Nicholas  coming  to  Strasburg  to  hear  the  famous  preacher, 
speedily  detected  his  deficiency  in  spiritual  experience  and 
the  lack  of  true  power  attending  the  Word  on  this  account 
With  rare  humility  Tauler,  a  learned  theologian,  received 
this  rebuke  from  the  uneducated  layman  and  so  profited 
by  it  that  he  was  able,  though  not  without  a  long  struggle, 
to  enter  into  complete  freedom.  Then  he  preached  in  a  very 
different  manner,  and  the  first  time  he  opened  his  mouth 
in  public  fourteen  persons  fell  as  if  dead  under  the  word, 
and  nearly  thirty  others  were  so  deeply  moved  that  they 
remained  sitting  in  the  churchyard  long  after  the  congregar 
tion  was  dismissed,  unwilling  to  move  away.  For  eighteen 
years  after  this  second  conversion  he  made  great  progress 
in  the  Divine  life,  rising  to  a  place  of  highest  esteem  with 
his  brethren  and  being  rightly  reckoned  among  the  chief 
of  God's  children  on  earth. 

Properly  to  be  counted  among  these  Friends  of  God 
can  be  set  down  the  unknown  author  of  Deutsche  Theologie, 
or  German  Theology,  which  contained  so  much  truth  that  it 
had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  put  upon  the  Romish 
index  of  prohibited  works  in  March,  1621.  Although  some 
of  the  views  and  opinions  of  these  ancient  Friends  may  be 
slightly  objected  to,  yet  considering  the  corrupt  age  in  which 
they  lived  they  must  be  pronounced,  on  the  whole,  worthy 
of  high  praise. 

They  insisted,  first  of  all,  on  the  uttermost  self-renun- 
ciation, yet  they  avoided  the  system  of  penances  and  austeri- 
ties common  in  the  monasteries.  Neither  idle  contemplation 
nor  passive  asceticism  found  favor  with  them;  they  were 
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evangelioal  and  practical,  full  of  good  works  and  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ  both  in  patient  suffering  and  active  usefulness. 
They  were  animated  by  an  exalted  reformatory  spirit  which 
threw  them  out  of  touch  with  the  ecclesiastics  around  them. 
Though  they  did  not  in  all  cases  fall  under  the  ban  of  the 
church,  they  may  still  be  regarded  as  forerunners  of  the 
Reformation.  Their  mysticism  was  a  powerful  protest 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Bomish  church  and  the  cold 
barren  speculations  of  scholasticism.  They  craved  and 
secured  direct  communion  with  God  unrestricted  by  human 
interposition,  an  immediate  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
undimmed  by  any  separating  veil  and  unchanged  by  any 
distorting  medium.  The  highest  form  of  the  Divine  life  in 
a  man  seemed  to  them  to  be  perfect  resignation  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  they  coimted  prayer  to  be  the  best  means  of 
bringing  about  this  state  of  resignation.  **To  pray  for  a 
change  in  one's  circumstances, '^  they  said,  **is  to  pray  that 
what  God  sends  may  be  made  subject  to  us,  not  that  we 
should  submit  ourselves  to  it;  and  so  tends  to  produce  self- 
assertion,  not  self-renunciation.  *' 

Nicholas  taught  that,  when  self-renunciation  is  com- 
plete, the  soul  of  man,  having  become  entirely  resigned  to 
the  Divine  will,  becomes  so  completely  assimilated  to  the 
Divine  nature  that  it  has  continually  a  near  fellowship  with 
God.  That  religion  which  springs  from  fear  of  punishment 
or  hope  of  reward  they  counted  of  little  worth,  and  con- 
sidered love  to  be  by  far  the  highest  state,  the  only  one 
truly  worthy  of  the  Christian.  Their  union  with  Deity  was 
not  that  of  pantheism  but  of  passionate  love,  and  great 
prominence  was  given  to  the  will  as  the  mainspring  on 
which  all  developments  of  the  higher  life  depended. 

These  Friends  of  God  made  a  special  practice  of  con- 
cealing their  names  when  they  wrote  lest  the  desire  for 
fame  should  mingle  in  their  endeavors  to  be  useful.  The 
original  preface  of  this  BucMein  von  der  Deutschen 
Theologie  states  that  the  writer  was  of  the  Teutonic  order. 
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a  priest  and  warden,  or  guard  (custos),  in  the  house  of  the 
Tentonio  order  in  Frankfort  This  is  all  that  we  seem  likdy 
to  learn  about  him.  The  Teutonic  was  a  purely  Germas 
order,  similar  to  the  Knights  of  St  John  and  the  Templars, 
begun  in  1189,  at  first  purely  as  a  Brotherhood  for  the  care 
of  the  sick.  Military  service  was  afterwards  added.  They 
did  very  important  work  in  the  Christian  conquest  of 
Prussia. 

Luther  in  introducing  the  book  to  his  generation  said: 
''Next  to  the  Bible  and  St  Augustine,  no  book  has  ever 
come  into  my  hands  whence  I  have  learned,  or  would  wish 
to  learn,  more  of  what  God  and  Christ  and  man  and  all 
things  are.''  The  Chevalier  Bunsen  writes:  **With  Luther 
I  rank  this  short  treatise  next  to  the  Bible,  but  unlike  him, 
should  place  it  before  rather  than  after  St  Augustine.  This 
small  but  golden  treatise  has  been  now  for  almost  forty 
years  an  unspeakable  comfort  to  me  and  to  many  Christian 
friends  to  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  it" 
Charles  Kingsley  writes:  **To  those  who  really  himger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  and  who  therefore  long  to 
know  what  righteousness  is  that  they  may  copy  it;  to  those 
who  long  to  be  freed,  not  merely  from  the  pimishment  of 
sin  after  they  die,  but  from  sin  itself  while  on  earth,  and 
who  therefore  wish  to  know  what  sin  is  that  they  may 
avoid  it;  to  those  who  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  every  man  as  the  indwelling  Word  of  God  is 
a  tenet  which  runs  through  the  whole  Bible;  to  those  who 
cannot  help  trusting  that  union  with  Christ  must  be  some- 
thing real  and  substantial,  and  not  merely  a  metaphor  and 
a  flower  of  rhetoric — this  noble  little  book  will  recommend 
itself.'* 

Yes,  it  will  indeed  so  recommend  itself  and  hardly  needs 
further  recommendation  or  description  here,  save  to  say 
that,  while  written  by  one  who  was  doubtless  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  has  put  nothing 
of  Roman  Catholic  or  monastic  tenets  into  it,  which  was 
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doubtless  why  the  authorities  of  that  church  did  not  look 
iiI>on  it  with  favor.  It  is  a  reliable  guide  to  the  perfect  way, 
teaching  that  true  freedom  is  found  only  in  union  with  God 
attained  by  love  and  obedience  and  the  vision  of  the  eternal. 
It  has  been  called,  with  some  justice  perhaps,  **a  compound 
of  various  elements;  alongside  of  deeply  religious  practical 
thoughts  lie  occult  speculations  of  a  pantheistic  color;  along- 
side of  suggestions  of  evangelical  impulse  there  are  relics 
of  medieval  piety.*'  These  latter,  however,  are  not  many. 
It  contains  scores  of  texts  from  the  New  Testament,  mostly 
from  the  words  of  Christ,  with  illuminative  comments.  It 
contains,  albeit,  of  course,  in  a  dress  not  quite  like  that 
most  current  to-day,  precepts  about  self-renunciation, 
humility,  communion  with  God,  and  the  pursuit  of  perfec- 
tion, which  are  every  way  worthy  of  all  acceptance.  We 
give  what  extracts  our  space  will  allow. 

**0f  a  truth,  thoroughly  to  know  one^s  self  is  above 
all  art,  for  it  is  the  highest  art." 

** Every  enlightened  man  could  say:  *I  would  fain  be  to 
the  Eternal  Goodness  what  His  own  hand  is  to  a  man.*  " 
**A  friend  of  Christ  willingly  fulfilleth  by  his  outward 
works  such  things  as  must  be  and  ought  to  be,  and  doth 
not  concern  himself  with  the  rest.  But,  oftentimes  a  man 
maketh  to  himself  many  must-be  *s  and  ought-to-be 's  which 
are  false.** 

**A  master  called  Boetius  saith:  *It  is  of  sin  that  we 
do  not  love  that  which  is  best.*  He  hath  spoken  the  truth. 
What  is  the  noblest  and  best  of  all  things  should  be  also 
the  dearest  of  all  things,  and  that  for  no  other  cause  than 
that  it  is  the  noblest  and  best.** 

'*No  one  can  be  made  perfect  in  a  day.  A  man  must 
begin  by  denying  himself  and  willingly  forsaking  all  things 
for  God*s  sake,  and  must  give  up  his  own  will,  and  all  his 
natural  inclinations,  and  separate  and  cleanse  himself 
thoroughly  from  all  sins  and  evil  ways.  After  this  let  him 
humbly  take  up  the  cross  and  follow  Christ.** 
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^^He  who  is  truly  a  virtnous  man  would  not  cease  to  be 
so  to  gain  the  whole  world;  yea,  he  would  rather  die  a 
miserable  death.  To  him  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  and  he 
is  content  therewith  and  would  take  no  treasure  or  riches 
in  exchange  for  it.'* 

^^To  learn  an  art  which  thou  knowest  not,  four  things 
are  needful.  The  first  and  most  needful  is,  a  great  desire 
and  diligence  and  constant  endeavor  to  learn  the  art.  And 
where  this  is  wanting  the  art  will  never  be  learned.  The 
second  is,  a  copy  or  example  by  which  thou  mayest  learn. 
The  third  is,  to  give  earnest  heed  to  the  master  and  watch 
how  he  worketh  and  to  be  obedient  to  him  in  all  things 
and  to  trust  him  and  follow  him.  The  fourth  is,  to  put  thine 
own  hand  to  the  work,  and  practice  it  with  all  industry. 
But  where  one  of  these  four  is  wanting,  the  art  will  never 
be  learned  and  mastered.  So  likewise  is  it  with  this 
preparation  to  be  possessed  with  the  Spirit  of  God.'* 

LovB 

**He  is  to  be  called,  and  is  truly,  a  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature  who  is  illuminated  with  the  Divine  light  and  inflamed 
with  eternal  love;  and  light  and  knowledge  are  worth 
nothing  without  love.'* 

**It  is  written:  *To  serve  God  and  live  to  Him  is  easy 
to  him  who  doeth  it.*  Truly  it  is  so  to  him  who  doeth  it 
for  love,  but  it  is  hard  and  wearisome  to  him  who  doeth  it 
for  hire." 

^' Those  men  are  in  a  state  of  freedom  who  have  lost 
the  fear  of  pain  or  hell,  and  the  hope  of  reward  or  heaven, 
but  are  living  in  pure  submission  to  the  Eternal  Goodness 
in  the  perfect  freedom  of  perfect  love.** 

**A  true  lover  of  God  loveth  Him,  or  the  Eternal 
Goodness,  alike  in  having  and  in  not  having,  in  sweetness 
and  bitterness,  in  good  or  evil  report  and  the  like,  for  he 
seeketh  only  the  honor  of  God  and  not  his  own,  either  in 
spiritual  or  natural  things.** 
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^^When  a  man  neither  careth  for  nor  seeketh  nor 
desireth  anything  but  the  Eternal  Good  alone^  and  seeketh 
not  himself  nor  his  own  things  bnt  the  honor  of  God  only^ 
be  is  made  a  partaker  of  all  manner  of  joy^  bliss^  peace,  rest, 
and  consolation,  and  so  the  man  is  henceforth  in  the 
Xingdom  of  Heaven/' 

The  Self  Life 

**In  what  measure  we  put  off  the  creature,  in  the  same 
measure  are  we  able  to  put  on  the  Creator;  neither  more 
nor  less/* 

**In  whatsoever  creature  the  Perfect  shall  be  known, 
therein  creature-nature,  qualities,  the  I,  the  self,  and  the 
like  must  all  be  lost  and  done  away.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  that  saying  of  St.  Paul:  *When  that  which  is  perfect  is 
come  [that  is,  when  it  is  known]  then  that  which  is  in  part 
[to  wit,  creature-nature,  the  I,  the  self]  will  be  despised 
and  counted  for  naught.'  " 

**When  the  creature  claimeth  for  its  own  anything  good, 
such  as  substance,  life,  knowledge,  power,  and  in  short 
whatever  we  should  call  good,  as  it  were  that  or  possessed 
that,  or  that  were  itself,  or  that  proceeded  from  it — as  often 
as  this  Cometh  to  pass  the  creature  goeth  astray.  I  say  it 
was  because  of  his  claiming  something  for  his  own  and 
because  of  his  I,  mine,  me,  and  the  like  that  Adam  fell.'' 

**The  more  the  self,  the  I,  the  me,  the  mine,  that  is, 
self-seeking  and  selfishness,  abate  in  a  man  the  more  doth 
God's  I,  that  is  God  Himself  increase  in  him." 

What  Is  Sin? 

**When  it  is  said  that  such  a  thing  or  such  a  deed  is  contrary 
to  God,  or  that  such  a  thing  is  hateful  to  God  and  grieveth 
His  Spirit,  ye  must  know  that  no  creature  is  contrary  to  God, 
or  hateful  or  grievous  unto  Him  in  so  far  as  it  is,  liveth, 
knoweth,  hath  power  to  do  or  produce  aught,  and  so  forth, 
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for  all  this  is  not  contrary  to  God.  That  an  evil  spirit  or  a 
man  is,  liveth,  and  the  like,  is  altogether  good  and  of  God; 
for  God  is  the  Being  of  all  that  are,  and  the  life  of  all  that 
livOy  and  the  wisdom  of  all  the  wise;  for  all  things  have  their 
being  more  tmly  in  God  than  in  themselves,  and  also  their 
powers,  life,  knowledge,  and  the  rest;  for  if  it  were  not  so, 
God  would  not  be  all  good.  And  thns  all  creatures  are  good. 
Now  what  is  good  is  agreeable  to  God,  and  He  will  have  ii 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  contrary  to  Him.  But  what  then  is 
there  which  is  contrary  to  God  and  hateful  to  Himt  Nothing 
but  sin.  But  what  is  sin f  Mark  this:  Sin  is  nothing  else 
than  that  the  creature  willeth  otherwise  than  (Jod  wiUeth, 
and  contrary  to  Him.*' 

'' Entire  satisfaction  and  true  rest  are  to  be  found  in 
God  alone,  and  not  in  any  creature;  and  he  who  will  be 
obedient  imto  God,  must  also  be  obedient  to  the  creatures, 
with  all  quietness,  and  he  who  would  love  God  must  love  all 
things  in  one.** 

**Some  say:  *K  we  are  to  love  all  things  must  we  then 
love  sin  toot*  I  answer:  No.  When  I  say  *all  things,'  I 
mean  all  good;  and  all  that  is,  is  good,  in  so  far  as  it  hath 
being.  The  devil  is  good  in  so  far  as  he  hath  being.  In 
this  sense  nothing  is  evil  or  not  good.  But  sin  is  to  will, 
desire,  or  love  otherwise  than  as  God  doth.  And  willing  is 
not  being,  therefore  it  is  not  good.** 

DiSOBEDIBNCB 

**A11  disobedience  is  contrary  to  God,  and  nothing  else.  In 
truth  no  thing  is  contrary  to  God;  no  creature,  nor  crea- 
ture *8  work,  nor  anything  that  we  can  name  or  think  of  is 
contrary  to  God  or  displeasing  to  Him,  but  only  disobedience 
and  the  disobedient  man.  In  short  all  that  is,  is  well-pleAsing 
and  good  in  God*s  eyes,  saving  only  the  disobedient  man.** 
**  Disobedience  and  sin  are  the  same  thing,  for  there  is 
no  sin  but  disobedience,  and  what  is  done  of  disobedience 
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is  all  sLd.  Therefore  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  ourselves 
from  disobedience. '^ 

^'He  who  will  submit  himself  to  God  and  be  obedient 
to  Him  must  be  ready  to  bear  with  all  things,  to  wit,  God 
Himself  and  all  creatures,  and  must  be  obedient  to  them 
all,  whether  he  hath  to  suffer  or  to  do.** 

**  There  is  nothing  more  precious  to  God  or  more 
profitable  to  man  than  humble  obedience.  In  His  eyes  one 
good  work  wrought  from  true  obedience  is  of  more  value 
than  a  hundred  thousand  wrought  from  self-will  contrary 
to  obedience.** 

**That  we  may  thus  deny  ourselves  and  forsake  and 
renounce  all  things  for  God*s  sake,  and  give  up  our  own 
wills  and  die  unto  ourselves  and  live  unto  God  alone  and 
to  His  will,  may  He  help  us  who  gave  up  His  will  to  His 
heavenly  Father,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  to  whom  be 
blessing  forever  and  ever.    Amen.** 

Self-will 

**Time  is  a  paradise  and  outer  court  of  heaven,  and  therein 
there  is  only  one  tree  forbidden,  and  that  is  self-will.** 

** There  is  of  nothing  so  much  in  hell  as  of  self-will; 
and  if  there  were  no  self-will  there  would  be  no  devil  and 
no  hell.** 

''A  truly  humble  and  enlightened  man  doth  not  desire 
of  God  that  He  should  reveal  His  secrets  unto  Him,  nor 
ask  wherefore  God  doeth  this  or  that  or  hindereth  or 
alloweth  such  a  thing,  and  so  forth;  but  he  desireth  only  to 
know  how  he  may  please  God  and  become  as  naught  in 
himself,  having  no  will,  and  that  the  Eternal  will  may  live 
in  him  and  have  full  possession  of  him,  undisturbed  by  any 
other  will.** 

**We  must  refrain  from  claiming  anything  for  our  own. 
Were  there  no  self-will  there  would  be  also  no  ownership. 
In  heaven  there  is  no  ownership;  hence  there  are  found 
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content,  true  peace,  and  all  blessedness.  If  any  one  there 
took  upon  him  to  call  anything  his  own  he  would  straight- 
way be  thrust  out  into  hell  and  would  become  an  evil  spirit 
But  if  there  were  one  in  hell  who  should  get  quit  of  his 
self-will  and  call  nothing  his  own  he  would  come  out  of  hell 
into  heaven.  The  more  man  hath  of  ownership  the  more 
man  hath  of  hell  and  misery.  He  who  hath  something  or 
seeketh  or  longeth  to  have  something  of  his  own  is  himself 
a  slave,  and  he  who  hath  nothing  of  his  own  nor  seeketh  nor 
longeth  thereafter  is  free  and  at  large  and  in  bondage  to 
none.** 

^^Be  assured  he  who  helpeth  a  man  to  his  own  will 
helpeth  him  to  the  worst  that  he  can.*' 

**  There  are  two  evil  fruits  that  do  spring  up  from  the 
seed  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  are  two  sisters  who  love  to 
dwell  together;  the  one  is  called  spiritual  pride  and  high- 
mindedness,  the  other  is  false,  lawless  freedom.** 

**  Union  with  God  belongeth  to  such  as  are  perfect,  and 
also  is  brought  to  pass  in  three  ways,  to  wit,  by  pureness 
and  singleness  of  heart,  by  love,  and  by  the  contemplation 
of  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.** 

**And  whatsoever  cometh  to  pass  in  a  man  who  is  truly 
godlike,  whether  he  do  or  suffer,  all  is  done  in  this  light  and 
this  love.  And  in  his  heart  there  is  a  content  and  a  quiet- 
ness so  that  he  doth  not  desire  to  know  more  or  less,  to 
have,  to  live,  to  die,  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  or  anything  of  the 
kind;  these  become  all  one  and  alike  to  him,  and  he  com- 
plaineth  of  nothing  but  of  sin  only.  And  what  sin  is,  we 
have  said  already,  to  desire  or  will  anything  otherwise 
than  the  One  Perfect  Good  and  the  One  Eternal  Will,  or 
to  wish  to  have  a  will  of  one*s  own.  Therefore  we  may  well 
say  that  all  self-will  is  sin,  and  there  is  no  sin  but  what 
springeth  therefrom.** 

Malden,  Mass. 
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THE  BOOK  OP  JEREMIAH 

Second  Study 

By  WiLBiBT  W.  Whiti 

Fob  the  first  time  this  year  we  shall  omit  the  opening  sen- 
tence about  the  chief  end  of  these  programs.  Instead,  we 
repeat  the  caution  given  in  our  last,  not  to  look  here  for 
an  exhaustive  study  of  Jeremiah,  but  rather  for  one  distinct 
outstanding  feature  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 

This  present  program  is  intimately  related  to  the  last 
one  given,  as  a  glance  at  the  diagram  will  show. 

We  have  observed  the  use  here  by  the  prophet  of  that 
very  common  law  of  the  human  mind,  viz.,  contrast.  The 
prophets  and  our  Lord  as  teachers  employed  this  law  very 
much.  They  were  teachers.  They  expressed  themselves 
in  simple,  understandable  fashion. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  this  pro- 
gram will  take  this  hint  just  now  given  and  make  his  own 
study  of  Jeremiah  21-29  for  the  contrast  between  this  seg- 
ment of  the  book  and  that  found  in  30-33. 

Some  specific  directions  for  those  who  feel  the  need  of 
them  are  as  follows : 

1.  Read  thoughtfully  through  chapters  21-29,  aloud  if 
possible,  and  note  down  any  outstanding  facts  or  features. 

2.  Go  over  the  chapters  a  second  time,  not  reading 
every  part,  but  trying,  by  glancing  at  the  contents  of 
paragraphs  and  at  the  groups  of  paragraphs  found  in  the 
chapters,  to  discover  what  the  prophet  is  writing  about,  and 
if  there  is  any  order  in  the  arrangement.  As  a  starter  on 
this,   you  will  notice   that  chapter   21   is   about  Jeremiah 
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giving  an  answer  to  a  question  asked  of  him  by  Pashhur,  the 
son  of  Malchijah,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Zedekiah,  the 
king  of  Judah.  Note  particularly  that  it  was  a  king  to 
whom  Jeremiah  addressed  himself.  More,  the  king  was  a 
false  king.  Note  with  care  the  core  of  the  message. 
Glancing  now  at  chapter  22  you  will  find  that  it  tells  a  good 
deal  about  other  false  kings.  So  the  connection  between 
chapters  21  and  22  is  clear.  Chapter  23  is  about  false 
prophets.  So  the  idea  false  connects  these  two.  Proceed 
now  to  look  for  relation  of  parts  from  23-29. 

3.  Go  over  these  chapters  a  third  time  and  look  for 
what  is  said  about  the  king  of  Babylon  in  general  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  particular.  Mark  the  passages  and  link 
by  lines  when  on  the  same  page.  Decide  whether  the 
generalization  made  in  the  diagram  is  justifiable. 

4.  Go  through  chapters  30-33  for  the  prominence  given 
to  David  and  test  again  the  contrast  suggested  in  the 
diagram. 

5.  Look  up  ia  21-29  the  expression,  ^^  Jacob  shall  surely 
go  into  captivity,*^  or  its  equivalent.  Look  up  the  contrasted 
statement  in  30-33,  **  Jacob  shall  surely  return  from  cai>- 
tivity,^'  or  its  equivalent. 

6.  Examine  21-29  for  emphasis  of  the  certainty  of  tiie 
captivity.  By  what  means  and  methods  does  the  prophet 
make  this  clear? 

7.  Examine  30-33  for  emphasis  of  the  certainty  of 
return.    How  does  the  prophet  do  this! 

8.  Examine  21-29  for  reasons  for  the  captivity. 

9.  Examine  30-33  for  reasons  for  the  return. 

10.  Examine  30-33  for  time  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  return. 

11.  Examine  21-29  and  also  30-33  for  what  is  said  about 
All  Nations,  especially  in  the  relation  of  The  Nation  to  them. 
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12.  Reread  chapters  21-29,  and  assign  chapter  titlee 
improving  on  this  list  if  you  can. 

Chapter  21.    Pashhur. 

Chapter  22.    False  kings. 

Chapter  23.    False  prophets. 

Chapter  24.    Figs  in  baskets. 

Chapter  25.    Wine  in  cup. 

Chapter  26.    Two  true  prophets  persecuted  in 

Jerusalem. 
Chapter  27.    Yokes. 
Chapter  28.    Yoke. 
Chapter  29.    Three  false  prophets  persecuting  in 

Babylon. 

13.  Reread  chapters  30-33  and  try  to  assign  titles. 

14.  Note  how  you  get  into  this  part  of  Jeremiah  (21-33) ; 
also  what  follows.  Chapter  21  is  about  Pashhur,  the  son  of 
Malchijah.    About  whom  is  chapter  20  T 

15.  Glance  at  chapters  34-44  and  note  how  all  the 
material  is  associated  with  the  great  catastrophe  recorded 
in  chapter  39,  viz.,  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  burning 
of  the  holy  temple. 

16.  Assuming  that  the  real  student  has  done  what  has 
been  suggested  above,  we  may  remark  briefly  about  the 
process  by  which  we  reached  the  generalization  suggested  in 
the  diagram.  It  was  due  to  the  discovery  after  many  read- 
ings of  the  prominence  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  chapters  21-29. 
The  connection  appears  to  us  to  be  something  like  the 
following:  The  occasion  for  it  all  was  the  request  by 
Zedekiah  through  Pashhur  that  Jeremiah  give  him  a  word 
of  encouragement  concerning  the  outcome  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  the  portion  is  the  reply  of  Jere- 
miah and  its  justification  as  follows :  Zedekiah,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  anything  ahead  but  captivity 
(ch.  21).  The  injustice  and  general  wickedness  of  the  house 
of   David   as   illustrated   in   your   immediate   predecessors 
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make  this  the  more  sure  (ch.  22).  These  false  kings  were 
supported  by  false  prophets  who  have  brought  on  this  ruin 
(ch.  23).  The  fact  is,  the  thing  is  already  done,  as  is  shown 
by  the  presence  of  the  good  of  the  land  even  now  in  Babylon 
(ch.  24).  This  is  no  new  message.  I  have  been  increasingly 
convinced  of  its  truth  through  these  many  years.  In 
Jehoiakim's  day  I  passed  the  wine  cup  of  God^s  wrath  to 
the  nations  (ch.  25).  Think  also  of  how  your  predecessor 
Jehoiakim  treated  me  and  Uriah  the  prophet  (ch.  26). 

Think,  too,  of  the  time  in  your  own  reign  when  I  wore 
the  yoke,  and  sent  yoke  messages  to  all  the  kings  round 
about  by  their  ambassadors.  To  you  also  and  to  the  princes, 
the  priests,  and  the  people  I  gave  the  same  message  (ch.  27). 
It  is  true  that  Hananiah  broke  the  yoke  off  my  neck  and 
declared  that  the  captivity  would  not  last,  but  by  his  death 
according  to  my  prediction  my  word  about  the  certainty  of 
the  captivity  was  then  confirmed  (ch.  28).  Witness  finally 
the  experience  of  the  correspondence  which  I  endured  with 
the  three  false  prophets  in  Babylon  (ch.  29). 

17.  We  now  recommend  a  study  of  the  Righteous  King 
to  come,  as  contrasted  with  the  Unrighteous  Kings  of  Jere- 
miah's time,  as  suggested  by  xxin.1-8  and  xxxin.14-26.  Let 
this  study  be  in  the  light  of  this  entire  part  of  Jeremiah 
(chs.  21-33). 

18.  A  study  into  the  psychology  of  the  order  of  the 
entire  book  of  Jeremiah  is  suggested  to  the  reader.  You 
may  not  agree  with  the  manner  of  linking  the  chapters  as 
given  in  16  above.  You  must  admit  that  it  is  the  result 
of  study  and  reveals  acquaintance  with  the  chapters.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  the  arrangement.  Often  the 
connection  apparently  is  occasioned  by  something  like  a 
conmion  name,  such  as  Potter's  house  (ch.  18)  Potter's 
vessel  (ch.  19).  Probably  chapters  20  and  21  are  together 
because  each  is  about  a  man  by  the  name  of  Pashhur.  See  a 
possible  connecting  link  between  chapters  25  and  26  in  the 
expression:    ** Rising  up  early." 
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19.  Following  up  this  idea  you  will  remember  that 
Jeremiah  was  commanded  to  write  a  summary  of  his  mes- 
sages after  twenty-three  years  of  verbal  prophecy  (see 
ch.  36).  Later  he  wrote  (see  ch.  30).  It  is  perfectly 
explainable  in  harmony  with  any  proper  theory  of  inspira- 
tion that  he  would  not  necessarily  write  in  chronological 
order,  but  rather  as  the  messages  returned  to  him  often  in 
the  order  of  moral  impressiveness. 
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EDITORIAL 

JOHN  VI.57 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  many  great  verses  in  the  Qospel 
by  John  is  this:  **As  the  living  Father  sent  me,  and  I 
live  because  of  the  Father;  so  he  that  eateth  me,  he  also 
shall  live  because  of  me.^^ 

The  Father  and  the  Son 

First,  note  our  Lord^s  thoughts  about  God  and  His  own 
relation  to  Him.  He  is  Father.  He  is  the  living  Father. 
The  Son  lives  because  of  the  Father.  The  Son  is  in  the 
world  having  been  sent  by  the  Father.  The  reader  will 
refer  to  the  Bible  Study  Program  found  in  this  issue  for 
an  elaboration  of  the  teaching  of  the  fourth  Gospel  about 
the  origin  and  authority  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  the 
world. 

The  Son  and  the  Believeb 

Secondly,  consider  the  ideas  expressed  and  implied  in  the 
comparison  here  made.  Note  how  the  verse  swings  on  the 
two  words  as  and  so.  Dwell  on  the  force  of  **he  also  shall 
live.^*  You  will  be  helped  in  this  by  tracing  in  the  verse: 
(1)  The  living  Father,  (2)  the  Son  living  because  of  the 
Father,  (3)  the  one  who  eats  the  Son  living  because  of  the 
Son.    What  is  eating  the  Son!    Does  it  not  mean  partaking 
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of  the  Son's  lifef  Is  this  not  implied  both  in  the  com- 
parison and  in  the  context?  Does  not  the  Son  jmrtake  of 
the  life  of  the  Father,  and  is  not  this  the  fact  by  which  is 
defined  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  the  Son!  Study  care- 
fully the  context.  Do  not  press  words  for  meanings  beyond 
their  intent.  Exercise  the  imagination  duly.  Be  in  constant 
prayer  for  guidance  into  the  meaning  of  the  mystery  here 
set  forth.  Eat  the  Son  of  God.  Use  the  strength  derived  in 
doing  His  holy  will. 

CHRISTIAN  UNITY 

Wk  havb  just  now  read  again  the  Official  Statement  by  the 
Joint  Commission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  appointed  to  arrange  for  a 
World's  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  The  document  is 
very  strong.  It  rightly  makes  it  its  primary  aim  to  urge 
all  Christian  people  to  pray  for  the  success  of  **the  difficult 
undertaking  here  proposed.'* 

The  conditions  named  for  success  in  the  promotion  of 
Christian  unity  are:  (1)  Self-effacement  in  all  who  partici- 
pate, (2)  an  abandonment  of  prejudice,  (3)  a  forgetfulness 
of  past  animosities,  (4)  a  patient  effort  to  understand  one 
another,  and  above  all,  (5)  an  abounding  charity. 

How  are  these  conditions  to  be  realized?  We  have  been 
long  convinced  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  together  is 
destined  to  be  a  powerful  means  to  the  end  here  desired. 
We  cannot  wholly  agree  with  the  declaration  of  the  Com- 
mission that  **the  beginnings  of  unity  are  to  be  found  in 
the  clear  statement  and  full  consideration  of  those  things 
in  which  we  differ,  as  well  as  of  those  things  in  which  we 
are  at  one.**  We  all  know  pretty  well  what  those  things 
are  in  which  we  differ,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  the 
preparation  of  some  of  us  for  the  ministry  was  consumed  in 
hearing  **a  clear  statement**  and  in  giving  **full  considera- 
tion** to  ** those  things  in  which  we  differ.** 
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It  is  by  indirection  largely  that  the  end  in  view  is  to  be 
secured.  The  indirection  which  we  urge  is  direct.  It  is  a 
return  to  the  original  documents  and  a  study  of  them 
together.  We  require  an  atmosphere,  a  **frame  of  mind," 
a  disposition  even  more  than  ''clear  statement"  and  *'full 
consideration."  These  we  repeat  we  have  had.  Bead  again 
the  conditions  named  above  by  the  Commission  itself.  We 
repeat  them  for  fear  you  will  not  turn  back.     They  are: 

1.  Self-effacement. 

2.  Abandonment  of  prejudice. 

3.  Forgetfulness  of  past  animosities. 

4.  Patient  effort  to  understand  one  another. 

5.  Above  all,  abounding  charity. 

How  are  these  to  be  present,  except  in  the  presence  of 
our  Lord  Himself,  and  how  can  we  better  have  His  presence 
continually  with  us  than  by  dwelling  in  His  Word!  We  repeat 
our  conviction  that  the  study  of  the  Bible  together  must 
become  more  prominent  as  a  means  if  we  are  to  realize  that 
Christian  unity  for  which  so  many  long  and  pray.  What  we 
mean  by  the  study  of  the  Bible  together  we  hope  to  define 
more  fully  at  another  time. 


A  PEBSONAL  WOBD  TO  BEADEBS 

We  babnestly  ask  your  co-operation  in  every  way  possible 
to  make  this  magazine  a  great  power  for  good  in  the  world. 
We  stand  for  making  direct,  fresh,  first-hand  Bible  study  in 
the  mother  tongue  the  core  of  every  curriculum  planned  for 
the  instruction  of  leaders  in  Christian  work.  In  fact  we 
believe  it  should  be  the  center  of  the  educational  system 
for  all. 

Our  desire  is  to  make  every  issue  of  the  magazine  better 
than  the  one  before  it.  We  need  and  request  your  help  in 
various  ways.  Can  you  not  subscribe  t  Can  you  not  help 
us  send  the  magazine  to  others? 
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What  do  yon  like  about  this  issue?  Will  you  not  write 
us  telling  us  both  this  and  what  you  think  should  be 
diflferent? 

Suggest  names  of  persons  who  might  appreciate  sample 
copies.  Advise  us  about  good  contributors.  Ask  us  ques- 
tions.   Tell  us  what  you  would  like  more  of. 

Would  you  welcome  a  development  of  the  correspondence 
school  ideaf  What  has  helped  you  most  since  you  began  to 
read  this  publication? 

Whom,  in  Christian  leadership  to-day,  would  you  name 
as  representing  a  type  which  you  admire  mostf  Are  you 
liberal  or  conservative?  Why?  What  is  a  liberal?  What 
is  a  conservative?  Where  is  East  in  Biblical  Criticism? 
**What  is  best  for  us  conservatives  to  do?'*  What  is  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  Christianity?  The  Bible?  the 
church?  reason?    What  is  your  answer?    Why? 

Write  us.  Tell  us  what  is  on  your  heart — and  dont 
forget  the  dollar.  Remember  this  only  begins  to  pay  for 
the  magazine. 

THIS  ISSUE 

Wfth  no  thought  of  a  ** special  number*'  of  any  sort,  the 
contents  of  this  issue  direct  attention  to  the  fourth  Gospel 
more  than  to  any  other  one  subject.  Dr.  Gross  Alexander's 
excellent  paper  upon  The  Gospel  of  John  gives  the  reader 
a  splendid  perspective,  not  alone  of  the  Gospel  itself,  but 
also  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  conditions  it  was 
designed  to  meet,  and  under  which  it  was  given  to  the  world. 
After  a  thoughtful  reading  of  such  an  article,  one  will  turn 
to  this  Gospel  with  a  renewed  interest  and  a  larger  grasp. 
The  sermon  this  month  is  not  as  long  as  some,  but  lacks 
nothing  in  richness  and  force.  Delivered  at  an  ordination 
service,  these  words  of  Dr.  Evans  will  prove  of  peculiar 
interest  to  those  readers  about  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry;  nor  will  the  veteran  pastor  and  preacher  fail  to 
find  them  refreshing  to  heart  and  mind. 
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There  is  an  element  of  vigor  and  courage  in  Dr. 
Reed's  Dealing  with  Economic  Discontent.  It  is  like  the 
prescription  of  the  physician  who  refuses  merely  to  relieve 
pain  for  the  moment  or  to  withhold  plain  statements  of  fact, 
his  purpose  being  to  uproot  the  disease  itself  and  effect  a 
true  cure.  It  is  hardly  the  church's  place  to  find  economic 
solutions  to  present-day  troubles,  but  to  deliver  plainly  those 
spiritual  and  moral  truths  that  affect  men's  attitude  toward 
all  the  problems  of  life.  Such  an  utterance  we  have  in  this 
discussion  by  Dr.  Reed. 

To  judge  from  our  correspondence,  we  believe  many 
readers  will  regret  the  close,  in  this  number,  of  Dr.  Sweet's 
series  upon  The  Study  of  the  English  Bible.  We  expect 
soon,  however,  to  begin  publishing  another  series  from  his 
pen.  These  papers  have  not  only  illumined  the  main  theme 
but  have  cast  helpful  rays  upon  such  subjects  as  history, 
philosophy,  and  literature. 
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By  Bev.  GB088  Alkzandik,  8.  T.  D.,  Editor  of  the  Methodist  Qoarterlj  Bemw 

Stbakgb  and  striking  as  the  difference  is  between  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
on  the  other,  many  people  have  failed  to  notice  it  This  is  due 
to  a  sort  of  mechanical  familiarity,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
books,  which  dolls  the  edge  of  discernment  and  discrimina- 
tion. But  the  contents  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  almost 
wholly  different  from  those  of  the  first  three. 

There  is  nothing  in  them  about  the  Word  made  flesh; 
nothing  about  the  miracle  of  changing  water  into  wine; 
nothing  about  the  memorable  interview  of  Nicodemus  with 
Jesus;  nothing  about  the  beautiful  story  of  the  Samaritan 
woman ;  nothing  about  the  wonderful  healing  of  the  paralytic 
at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  and  the  still  more  wonderful  dis- 
course which  it  occasioned;  nothing  about  Jesus*  sermon  in 
the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  which  followed  the  feeding  of 
the  five  thousand;  nothing  of  conversations  of  the  head  men 
of  the  Jews  with  Jesus,  as  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
chapters  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  not  a  word  about  the  bestow- 
ment  of  sight  on  the  man  bom  blind  and  the  animated  scene 
which  followed  it;  nothing  about  what  we  consider  the 
greatest  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  dead;  nothing  about  the  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
disciples  by  Jesus;  not  a  word  or  a  hint  of  that  great  fare- 
well talk  which  Jesus  gave  the  disciples  in  the  upper  room 
just  before  his  death  j  not  a  syllable  of  the  intercessory 
**high  priestly '*  prayer  which  is  recorded  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter   of   John's   Gospel;   nothing   about   the   ioimitable 
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picture  of  Mary  Magdalene  at  the  sepulcher;  nothing  about 
the  post-resurrection  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  in 
the  upper  room  when  Thomas  was  absent;  nothing  about  His 
second  appearance  to  them  a  week  later,  when  Thomas  was 
present;  nothing  about  the  appearance  of  Jesns  to  seven  of 
the  disciples  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the 
double  miracle  which  He  wrought  for  them  there. 

The  first  three  Gospels  are  very  much  alike ;  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  very  different  from  them  all,  not  only  in  its 
contents,  but  also  in  the  subjects  treated,  the  manner  of 
treatment,  the  style,  the  vocabulary — ^in  fact,  the  whole  point 
of  view.  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  the  first  three  are  called, 
tell  us  what  Jesus  did,  and  what  Jesus  taught  on  the  general 
topics  of  God's  goodness,  man's  sin,  righteousness,  repent- 
ance, the  Kingdom  of  God,  etc.  They  give  us  vivid  examples 
also  of  Jesus'  manner  of  teaching  in  His  public  and  popular 
discourses.  In  the  earlier  years,  inunediately  after  His 
crucifixion,  these  were  the  things  men  wanted  to  hear,  these 
were  the  things  the  disciples  had  to  tell,  and  these  things 
some  of  them  afterwards  wrote  down.  Just  as  the  things 
recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  lacking  in  the  first  three, 
so  the  contents  of  these  three  are  absent  from  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

But,  as  is  perfectly  natural,  there  followed  a  period  of 
reflection  and  investigation  when  enough  history  had  been 
made  to  lead  thinking  men  to  seek  an  explanation.  People 
began  to  ask  who  and  what  Jesus  Himself  was.  Then,  as 
now,  men  began  to  try  to  analyze  Jesus,  to  define  Him,  to 
locate  and  classify  Him.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  different 
interpretations  of  Him  and  different  theories  about  Him. 
It  was  an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity  stimulated  by  the 
great  Judaeo-Platonic  school  of  thinkers  at  Alexandria  with 
Philo  at  their  head.  Men  were  trying  to  construct  theories 
of  the  universe,  just  as  they  are  doing  to-day.  A  sect  arose 
among  the  Christian  themselves  who  undertook  to  construct 
a  theory  of  the  universe,  a  Weltanschauung,  as  the  Germans 
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say,  which  would  include  and  explain  Jesus.  These  are 
clearly  referred  to  in  several  passages  of  the  BHrst  Epistle 
of  John.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  speculations  and 
theories  of  these  men  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
writing  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We  know  from  John's 
Epistle  that  some  of  them  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God.  John  lived  into  this  later  period  when  men  were  asking 
questions  and  propounding  theories  about  Jesus.  In  order 
to  meet  this  new  situation  he  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
supplement  the  current  biographies  of  Jesus  by  writing  what 
he  knew  of  Him  over  and  above  what  was  to  be  found  in 
the  earlier  sketches.  He  saw  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
disciples  from  being  led  away  into  false  views  of  Jesus, 
which  would  be  subversive  of  the  truth  and  destructive  of 
Christianity  itself,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give  out  the 
knowledge  that  he  had  of  Him,  and  so  to  furnish  some 
answer  to  the  questions  that  men  were  asking  and  correct 
false  views  that  were,  in  some  quarters,  becoming  current, 
by  giving  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  facts  and  the 
data  which  would  enable  right-minded  men  to  find  a  right 
answer  to  the  questions  they  were  asking  and  to  form  right 
conclusions  as  to  the  problem  concerning  Jesus  Himself. 
He  therefore  wrote  his  memoir  of  Jesus,  not  to  tell 
about  the  various  every-day  acti\'ities  of  His  life,  and  not 
to  tell  what  He  said  and  taught  on  general  topics,  such 
as  sin  and  repentance  and  righteousness,  for  the  earlier 
Gospels  had  done  this;  but  specifically  to  furnish  any  infor- 
mation about  His  earthly  life  that  would  bear  upon  the 
problem  of  His  person,  and  especially  to  give  those  things 
that  Jesus  said  about  Himself,  His  origin.  His  nature,  His 
place  in  the  universe.  His  relations  to  God,  to  nature,  and  to 
humanity.  For  this  John  was  especially  fitted  by  reason  of 
his  profoundly  spiritual  nature,  his  clear  insight,  his  pure 
heart,  his  contemplative  habit,  and  his  long  and  loving 
study  of  Jesus  and  of  the  effects  that  Jesus  had  wrought 
in  him  and  in  the  world  about  him. 
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In  pursuance  of  his  plan  he  cites  three  classes  of  facts: 

1.  The  impressions  that  were  made  by  Jesus  ui)on 
others,  some  friendly,  some  unfriendly,  and  what  they 
spontaneously  said  or  did  under  such  impressions  and  the 
estimate  which  they  spontaneously  formed  and  expressed 
of  Him. 

2.  Certain  of  His  miracles  and  their  significance  as 
bearing  on  the  problem  under  treatment — as  explained  by 
Jesus  Himself. 

3.  Most  important  of  all,  the  things  that  Jesus  Himself 
said  about  Himself,  various  expressions  and  revelations  of 
what  He  had  the  consciousness  of  being,  in  Himself,  in  His 
relation  to  God,  in  His  relation  to  humanity. 

It  is  as  if  John  said:  ^^In  order  that  we  may  have  the 
data  for  the  interpretation  of  what  Jesus  Himself  was,  I  am 
going  to  record  the  impressions  that  His  presence  or  His 
acts  or  His  words  made  on  different  people,  people  of 
different  tyi)es,  people  of  diverse  moral  conditions,  people  of 
different  attitudes  toward  Him;  and  what  they,  in  each 
several  case,  did,  or  what  they  severally  said  about  Him. 
I  am  going  to  select  from  the  miracles  that  He  wrought  those 
which,  in  a  symbolic  way,  reveal  and  express  His  relation 
to  nature,  to  life,  to  humanity,  and  to  God,  the  hidden  sig- 
nificance of  which  He  Himself  expressly  set  forth.  I  shall 
relate  (what  the  Gospels,  already  in  circulation,  almost 
wholly  omit)  the  things  that  Jesus  Himself,  on  various  occa- 
sions and  under  various  circumstances,  said  about  Himself. 
With  the  help  of  all  these  facts  from  His  life  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  our  way  to  the  interpretation  of  Jesus,  and  to 
know  who  and  what  He  was.  These  things  will  confirm  you 
in  the  conviction  that  Jesus  of  Galilee  is  assuredly  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah  of  God  and  of  IsraePs  hope,  and  yet 
more — ^the  Son  of  God.'* 

It  will  not  be  possible  in  this  limited  paper  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Gospel  on  the  plan  indicated.  Only 
some  representative  instances  can  be  given. 
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As  an  example  of  the  first  class  of  facts  there  is  John  the 
Baptist,  who  was  not  only  the  greatest  figure,  the  strongest 
personality,  and  the  noblest  character  of  his  time,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  time.  Though  not  so  dramatic^  he  was 
really  greater  than  his  great  prototype,  the  Elijah  of  the 
earlier  day.  And  it  is  an  incidental  testimony  to  the  supreme 
greatness  of  Jesus  that,  though  John  the  Baptist  in  any 
other  period  or  in  comparison  with  other  men,  would  be 
reckoned,  and  would  be,  one  of  the  greatest  characters  of 
history,  he  was  so  overshadowed  and  dwarfed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Jesus  that  he  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  or  commonly 
thought  of  as  hardly  more  than  ordinary.  Now  John  himself 
was  so  impressed  and  awed  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  that 
he  declared  that  he  was  himself  unfit  to  untie  the  latchet  of 
Jesus'  sandals  for  Him,  and  he  shrank  from  baptizing  Him 
and  asked  to  be  baptized  by  Him.  He  clearly  foresaw  the 
expanding  greatness  of  Jesus  and  His  influence,  in  compari- 
son with  which  he  himself  was  to  pale  out  of  sight.  And 
this  estimate  of  himself  was  singularly  fulfilled,  as  we  have 
just  said.  You  may  be  sure  John  the  Baptist  had  ample 
reasons  for  his  estimate  of  Jesus.  He  was  afraid  of  nobody ; 
he  had  no  conventional  reverence  for  anybody.  Note  how 
severely  he  scores  the  rabbis  and  elders  and  priests.  More- 
over he  had  the  conviction  and  he  bore  testimony  that  Jesus 
had  to  do  in  some  expiatory  way  with  the  sin  of  the  world. 
It  was  thus  that  Jesus  impressed  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of 
Israel,  than  whom  none  greater,  till  then,  was  bom  of 
woman.  Such  was  Jesus  to  such  a  man  as  John  the  Baptist. 
We  turn  next  to  Nicodemus,  who  was  a  very  different 
type.  He  was  fettered  by  the  legalistic  and  Pharisaic 
training  and  ideals  of  the  time,  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
caste,  and  by  his  whole  education  and  training.  But  in 
spite  of  all  these  he  recognized  in  Jesus,  the  untaught, 
unauthorized  peasant  itinerant  of  Galilee,  a  teacher  come 
from    God,   and   expressed    his    conviction    of    the    Divine 
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authority  and  mission  of  Jesus.  He  implicitly  confessed  his 
own  ignorance  as  well  as  the  inadequacy  of  the  system 
which  he  held  in  common  with  the  leaders  of  the  day,  and 
was  willing  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  as  an  humble  and 
docile  pupil,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  their  social 
and  ecclesiastical  position  and  standing.  That  this  attitude 
toward  Jesus  and  this  estimate  of  Jesus  were  not  a  mere 
passing  mood,  but  a  deep  and  fixed  conviction,  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  recorded  later  on  in  the  history,  that  Nicodemus 
spoke  in  behalf  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin,  and  after  the 
crucifixion  virtually  identified  himself  with  the  followers  of 
Jesus. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter  we  have  the  case  of  one  who 
was  of  a  tyi)e  the  extreme  opposite  of  that  of  Nicodemus. 
It  was  the  case  of  a  woman,  a  Samaritan,  free  from  the 
bondage  of  traditionalism,  legalism,  and  Pharisaism,  but 
fettered  by  the  prejudices  of  Samaritan  superstition  and 
ignorance,  and  conscious  of  the  stain  of  personal  impurity. 
And  yet  she  was  so  awakened  and  thrilled  by  the  presence 
and  by  the  gracious  though  searching  words  of  Jesus,  reveal- 
iDg  a  knowledge  of  her  life  and  character,  that,  interrupted 
m  her  interview  with  Him  by  the  arrival  of  the  disciples, 
she  flew  into  the  city  to  tell  the  people  that  she  had 
discovered  **the  Messiah !'*  And  as  nobody  doubts  the 
veracity  of  the  man  who  rushes  out  of  a  burning  building 
shouting  **Fire!  fire  I''  the  people,  doubting  not  the  self- 
evidencing  testimony  of  this  woman,  followed  her  in  crowds 
till  they  came  to  where  Jesus  was.  And  when  they  saw  and 
heard  Him  for  themselves  they,  too,  were  convinced  and 
confessed  that  Jesus  was  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  ignorant 
and  provincial  Samaritans  as  they  were.  It  is  evident  that 
He  appealed  to  the  elemental  in  humanity. 

Then  there  is  the  graphic  record  of  the  way  that  thou- 
sands of  the  Galileans,  including  all  types  and  sorts  of 
people,  were  impressed  by  Him  when  He  fed  them  with  a 
few  loaves  and  fishes.     They  were  affected  with   such  a 
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spontaneous  enthusiasm  by  what  they  saw  Him  do  that 
they  said  He  must  be  the  Messiah-Prince  that  was  to  come; 
and  they  attempted  to  seize  Him  and  in  spite  of  Himself 
make  Him  their  King. 

These  out  of  many  instances  recorded  in  John's  Gospel 
will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  way  that  people  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions  were  impressed  by  Jesus,  and  of  the  testi- 
mony which  they  bore  to  His  uniqueness.  Lack  of  space 
compels  me  to  pass  over  other  instances  equally  interesting, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  man  bom  blind,  the  sisters 
of  Lazarus,  the  woman  who  anointed  His  feet  with  costly 
perfume,  the  ** great  multitude '*  that  hailed  Him  as  King  of 
Israel  on  His  last  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Greeks  who 
desired  to  **see  Jesus,  *'  and  even  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Boman 
procurator  himself. 

Even  the  Jews,  petrified  in  their  traditionalism  and 
legalism,  blinded  by  their  gross  misconceptions  of  the 
Messiah  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  held  in  bondage 
by  the  Pharisees,  were  forced  at  times  to  admit  that  He 
impressed  them  as  the  Messiah.  (Bead  John  n.23;  vn.31,  40, 
41;  vni.30,  31;  x.42;  xi.45;  xn.ll.)  The  reason  why  they  did 
not  confess  their  belief  and  become  His  disciples  is  explicitly 
stated  by  John.  It  was  not  that  they  were  not  convinced; 
it  was  because  they  loved  the  approbation  and  praise  of 
men,  and  '4t  was  agreed  that  if  any  man  should  confess  him 
to  be  the  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue" 
(John  IX.22). 

The  Pharisees  themselves  bear  testimony  to  the  pro- 
found impression  that  Jesus  made  on  the  masses  of  the 
people.  For,  witnessing  His  power  and  seeing  His  popu- 
larity, they  were  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  and  they  said: 
**What  are  we  doing?  If  we  let  him  alone,  as  we  are  doing, 
all  men  will  believe  on  him.**  (John  xi.47,  48.)  And  again, 
when  they  beheld  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  at  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  they  cried  out  in  despair:  ** Behold^  the 
world  is  gone  after  him,  and  all  our  efforts  to  check  it  are 
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in  vain.  Behold  how  ye  prevail  nothing!*'  (John  xn.l9.) 
More  than  this:  ^^Many  of  the  rtUers  themselves  believed 
on  him,  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess 
it,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue;  for  they 
loved  the  glory  of  men  more  than  the  glory  of  God/'  (John 
xn.42,  43.)  The  sum  of  which  is  that  John  means  to  say 
that  the  presence,  the  person,  the  spirit,  the  bearing,  the 
teaching,  of  Jesus  impressed  people  in  such  a  way  that 
practically  all  were  convinced,  and,  in  their  hearts,  believed 
on  Him,  notwithstanding  their  miseducation,  their  miscon- 
ceptions, and  their  prejudices,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  His  humble  origin  and  lowly  lot  contradicted  their 
notions  and  offended  their  preferences  and  their  pride. 

n. 

As  has  been  said,  John  records  certain  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  and  adduces  them,  not  simply  as  exhibitions  of  His 
supernatural  power,  which  of  course  they  were,  but  as  reve- 
lations and  expressions  of  the  deeper  and  hidden  facts  of 
His  nature  and  consciousness.  John  calls  them  ** signs.'' 
We  shall  consider  here  only  those  whose  symbolic  signifi- 
cance Jesus  Himself  explains  and  expounds:  The  healing 
of  the  paralytic  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (in  chapter  5) ; 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (in  chapter  6) ;  the  bestow- 
ment  of  sight  on  the  man  bom  blind  (in  chapter  9) ;  and  the 
restoration  of  Lazarus  to  life  (in  chapter  11). 

The  healing  of  the  man,  who,  because  of  some  sin  (John 
V.14),  had  been  a  helpless  paralytic  for  eight  and  thirty 
years,  symbolizes  the  power  of  Jesus  over  the  paralysis  of 
human  nature,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  whether  of  disease 
or  of  sin.  John,  in  order  to  show  what  Jesus  could  do  and 
did,  describes  the  restoration  of  the  paralytic  to  bodily  and 
spiritual  health.  Jesus  in  connection  with  this  miracle 
expresses  the  consciousness  of  having  the  power  to  bring 
men  from  the  state  of  spiritual  death  into  that  of  spiritual 
life  with  all  its  new  and  heavenly  experiences.    The  language 
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of  verse  25  implies  this  power  to  impart  spiritual  life:  **The 
hour  comes  and  now  is  when  the  dead  will  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  those  who  listen  will  live/'  The  act 
of  listening  could  not  be  attributed  to  those  who  are  physic- 
ally dead;  and  the  phrase,  ^Hhose  who  listen,''  distinguishes 
those  who  uUl  to  perform  this  act  from  those  who  do  not 
But  the  power  of  restoring  to  life  those  who  are  physically 
dead,  also,  is  declared,  in  verse  28  of  this  chapter,  to  belong 
to  Him,  thus  completing  His  statement  of  the  twofold 
symbolic  significance  of  this  miracle  of  restoration. 

Though  the  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand 
is  recorded  by  each  of  the  Synoptics,  John  includes  it  in 
His  history  because  of  its  symbolic  significance  as  revealing 
the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  man.  Jesus'  own  explanation  of  the  symbolism  of 
the  miracle  is  recorded  by  John  in  the  great  and  memorable 
discourse  delivered  by  Jesus  on  the  following  day  in  the 
crowded  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (John  vi.59).  The  miracle 
bears  testimony,  not  only  to  the  supernatural  power  of 
Jesus,  but,  as  He  Himself  explains,  to  the  deeper  and  hidden 
truth  that  Jesus  had  the  consciousness  of  being  to  the 
spiritual  life  of  men  what  bread  is  to  their  physical  life, 
namely,  the  means  of  its  support — **I  am  the  bread  of  life." 

The  miracle  of  imparting  sight  to  the  man  bom  blind 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant of  all  the  miracles  of  Jesus.  Besides  manifesting 
His  Divine  power,  it  is  symbolic  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  to 
men  as  the  enlightener  of  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  their 
souls.  It  is  in  connection  with  this  case  that  He  makes 
that  startling  and  sublime  declaration:  ^^I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  (John  ix.5.)  The  first  part  of  this  moving 
picture  shows  Jesus  enlightening  the  man's  eyes;  the  latter 
shows  Him  by  a  process  of  consummate  skill  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  man's  soul,  bestowing  on  him  the  gift  and 
faculty  of  spiritual  discernment,  and  revealing  Himself  to 
him  as  the  bestower  of  spiritual  illumination.    He  leads  the 
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man  to  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  enlightener  of  the  spiritual  darkness  of  'Hhis  dark 
world.*' 

The  unique  and  transcendent  act  of  raising  Lazarus 
from  the  dead  is  the  climax  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus. 
Already  He  has,  in  chapter  v.28,  declared  His  power  to 
raise  the  dead.  In  chapter  11  we  have  the  record  of  His 
doing  it,  and  that  in  a  case  and  under  circxmistances  that 
involve  creative  efficiency,  illustrating  at  once  what  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  himself  says  in  chapter  i.4:  **In  him 
was  life,''  and  what  Jesus  had  already  said  of  Himself  in 
verses  21,  26.  In  this  miracle  Jesus  is  revealed  as  the 
undoer  of  death  and  the  author  and  giver  of  life ! 

m. 

In  the  third  place  we  have  to  study  those  things  that  Jesus 
Himself  said  about  Himself,  His  own  declarations  of  what 
He  had  the  consciousness  of  being.  Some  of  these  self- 
revelations  of  Jesus  were  given  by  Him  directly  and 
expressly,  while  others  were  given  in  an  indirect  and  inci- 
dental way  when  He  was  speaking  on  other  subjects.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  notice  all  of  them  within  the  limits  of  this 
brief  survey.  Meanwhile,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  point 
of  view,  the  purpose,  and  the  plan  of  John  in  writing  this 
memoir  of  Jesus. 

Jesus,  on  the  occasion  of  His  interview  with  Nicodemus, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  interview,  referred  incidentally  to 
His  pre-existence :  **The  Son  of  Man,  who  descended  out  of 
heaven."  He  set  forth  in  a  striking  and  pregnant  form  of 
words  His  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  His  being  oflfered 
up  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in 
Himself,  as  thus  oflfered  up,  implying  that  salvation  was 
wrapped  up  in  Him  and  dependent  on  Him. 

To  the  Samaritan  adulteress,  conscious  of  her  sin  and 
groping  blindly  after  God,  He  explicitly  declared  His 
Messiahship:    *'I  that  speak  to  thee  am  the  Christ." 
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In  joBtifying  Himself  to  the  Jews  when  they  accused 
Him  of  violating  the  Sabbath  in  healing  the  Bethesda 
paralytic,  He  declared  Himself  superior  to  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  on  the  ground  of  His  equality  with  Ood.  The  Jews  so 
understood  Him  and  added  the  charge  of  blasphemy  to  that 
of  Sabbath  breaking.  In  this  same  discourse  He  not  only 
expresses  the  consciousness  of  exercising  the  authority  of 
Ood  and  being  on  an  equality  with  Ood,  in  a  general  way, 
but  as  I  have  already  said,  He  specifically  declares  Himself 
invested  with  the  i)ower  to  raise  the  dead,  to  impart 
spiritual  life,  and  to  execute  judgment,  as  the  final  Judge 
of  all  men. 

On  the  day  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  He 
startled  and  shocked  the  people  by  declaring  and  repeating 
over  and  again  that  He  was  the  Bread  of  Life.  Moreover,  He 
refers  once  again  in  this  discourse  to  His  pre^xistence  (vi.62). 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  great  feasts  in  Jerusalem 
when  the  Jews  were  challenging  Him,  questioning  Him,  and 
cross-examining  Him,  as  it  was  natural  and  indeed  inevitable 
they  should  do  (chapters  7  and  8),  He  uttered  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  sinlessness.  He  declared  once  more  and  in  a 
very  graphic  way  the  fact  of  His  pre-existence,  He  gave  the 
pledge  of  immortality  to  those  who  would  attach  themselves 
to  Him,  and  He  calmly  said  to  the  astonished  and  perplexed 
Jews:  ^^I,  as  little  as  you  may  think  it,  as  hard  as  it  may 
be  for  you  to  believe  it,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  *^  And 
this  declaration  He  repeated  when  talking  to  His  disciples 
about  the  case  of  the  man  bom  blind  (ix.5).  Later,  in 
the  same  chapter,  when  this  blind  man  in  answer  to  His 
question:  **Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  Godf  inquired: 
**Who  is  he.  Master,  that  I  may  believe  on  him?*'  Jesus 
replied:  **He  it  is  that  speaketh  with  thee.'*  And  to  show 
how  this  man,  shrewd  and  cautious  as  he  was,  was  impressed 
by  Jesus,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  he  believed,  and 
that  believing  he  worshiped  Him.  And  there  is  no  hint  that 
Jesus  forbade  or  discouraged  his  doing  so. 
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In  immediate  connection  with  this  case  of  the  blind 
man,  Jesus  was  asked  by  the  Pharisees  what  He  thought  of 
them  (ix.40) ;  and,  after  answering  their  question^  He  goes 
on,  in  view  of  their  assuming  to  be  the  religious  guides 
and  shepherds  of  the  people,  to  say,  in  effect,  as  follows: 
**  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  anyone  can  be  a  true 
shepherd  of  the  spiritual  flock  and  gain  access  to  the  sheep, 
and  /  am  that  way  I  For  I  am  the  door  into  their  confidence 
and  their  hearts.  They  will  receive  and  hear  no  man  who 
has  not  received  of  My  spirit  and  learned  of  Me  that 
disposition  and  character  which  alone  will  open  the  way  to 
their  hearts.  Indeed,**  He  goes  on  to  say,  **I  am  also 
the  door,  the  only  door,  by  which  the  sheep  themselves  can 
enter  into  the  true  spiritual  fold,  the  fold  of  salvation,  and 
go  in  and  out  for  finding  spiritual  nurture.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  My  coming  is  that  they  may  have  life,  life  in  over- 
flowing abundance.  And  in  so  doing  I  am  like  the  good 
shepherd  who  gives  his  life  for  the  life  of  the  sheep.  Yes, 
I  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  I  do  lay  down  My  life  for  the 
sheep;  I  give  up  My  life  that  they  may  have  life.** 

One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  the  great  word,  life,  in  the  conversations  and  dis- 
courses of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel.  Life ! — ^it  is  the  prevailing 
thought,  the  dominant  note,  in  the  utterances  of  Jesus  and 
in  the  narrative  of  John.  As  has  been  well  said :  ^^  Jesus,  as 
He  is  portrayed  in  John*s  Gospel,  possessed  a  life  which 
was  able  to  repeat  itself — a  life  which  could  generate  life — 
in  those  who  gave  it  opportunity  and  room;  and  this 
creativeness,  being  the  prerogative  of  God,  shows  Jesus  to 
have  been  what  He  said  He  was,  the  Son  of  God.** 

The  same  great  thought  recurs  in  a  singularly  interest- 
ing connection  in  the  very  next  chapter  (11).  Jesus  was 
speaking  to  Martha  words  of  comfort  and  assurance  con- 
cerning her  only  and  idolized  brother,  who,  four  days  before, 
had  died  and  been  buried,  and  He  said:  **Thy  brother  shall 
rise  again.**    But  these  words  gave  her  no  relief  and  no 
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comfort  For  she  replied  in  effect:  **0h,  yes,  I  know  that 
he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  as  we  all 
believe  about  our  dead.  I  knew  that  before  Thou  saidst  it, 
and  it  was  no  comfort  to  me.  It  may  be  a  thousand  years 
before  that  day,  and  I  want  my  brother  now."  Jesus 
replied,  in  substance:  ** Whenever  the  resurrection  is  to  be, 
it  will  be  because  I  shall  be  there;  and  it  is  I  who  will  bring 
it  about  Even  at  the  last  day,  there  could  be  no  resurrection 
apart  from  My  presence  and  power;  and  with  My  presence 
and  power  there  can  be  a  resurrection  of  your  brother,  here 
and  now.  It  is  not  time,  or  place,  or  order;  it  is  L  That 
on  which  resurrection  is  dependent,  that  without  which  there 
is  no  resurrection,  is  bound  up  in  Me,  is  of  My  being. 
Resurrection  is  an  impartation  and  manifestation  of  life, 
and  /  am  Life.  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  for  your 
dead  Lazarus."  And  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  He 
brought  life  back  to  Lazarus  and  Ijazarus  back  to  life. 

This  was  a  singular  instance  of  coincidence  in  the  testi- 
mony of  His  word  and  His  act,  the  former  interpreting  and 
illuminating  the  latter,  and  the  latter  at  once  illustrating 
and  confirming  the  former.  The  case  illustrates  most 
happily  what  is  meant  by  the  symbolism  of  His  miracles, 
spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  Jesus  bears  testimony  to  the 
world-influence  and  world-effects  of  His  death  in  words  that 
linger  on  the  ear  and  in  the  heart  like  the  haunting  strains 
of  some  Divine  music  from  another  world:  **And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself." 
And  yet,  at  the  time  when  these  words  are  alleged  to  have 
been  spoken,  as  well  as  at  the  time  when  they  were  written 
down,  they  must  have  seemed  in  themselves  utterly  improb- 
able and  wildly  visionary.  Nor  was  there  any  way  by  which 
the  men  of  that  day  could  test  the  truth  of  them.  For  they 
declare  and  foretell  what  had  not  then  taken  place,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  could  not  take  place  for  ages.  But 
we,  of  this  day  and  time,  are  in  position  to  test  the  truth  of 
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this  astoTmdmg  declaration  and  prediction  of  Jesus  describ- 
ing His  relation  to  the  world  and  His  influence  upon  the 
generations  of  the  future  and  of  all  time.  Jesus  was  lifted 
up  (whatever  that  may  mean),  and  it  is  an  outstanding  fact, 
a  fact  as  broad  as  the  world,  that  He  is  at  this  moment — 
which  marks  the  very  highest  point  of  the  progress  of 
humanity — ^He  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  actually  drawing  all  men  unto  Himself. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  those  thrice-repeated  words 
of  His:  **I  am  the  light  of  the  world. '*  For  it  is  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  at  this  moment  Jesus  Christ,  the  peasant- 
bom  prophet  of  Galilee,  whose  words  we  are  now  studying, 
is,  whatever  may  be  our  theory  about  it,  the  Light  of  the 
World  in  this  twentieth  century.  We  of  this  day  cannot  put 
to  actual  and  ocular  test  Jesus  Christ's  profession  of  power 
to  restore  the  paralytic,  to  bestow  sight  on  a  man  bom  blind, 
and  to  raise  the  dead,  but  we  are  in  a  position  to  put  to 
actual  test  the  truth  of  His  declaration  that  He  was  the  light 
of  the  world.  Now,  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  He  does  give 
light,  and  is  light,  to  the  world,  why  should  we  refuse  to 
believe  that  He  said:  ''I  am  the  light  of  the  worWT  If, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as  a  matter  of  actual  experience  on 
the  part  of  those  who  believe  on  Him,  He  does  give  them 
spiritual  life  and  is  to  them  what  bread  is  to  the  physical 
life  and  what  the  vine  is  to  the  branches,  why  should  it  be  a 
stumbling  block  and  an  offense  that  He  should  have  said: 
''I  am  the  life,''  '*I  am  the  bread  of  life,"  '*I  am  the  vine"T 
And  yet,  because  the  Fourth  Gospel  declares  over  and  over 
that  He  did  say  these  things  (though  it  is  admitted  that  the 
Synoptics  say  little  of  them),  there  are  some  who  hold  that 
either  John  did  not  write  the  Fourth  Gospel  at  all,  or  that 
if  he  did,  he  lied  when  he  did  it  And  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  book  shows  deeper  moral  and  spiritual  insight 
than  any  other  book  in  the  world,  and  seems  to  be  literally 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  the  love  of  righteousness 
and  truth. 
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We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  John's 
point  of  view  or  of  the  purpose  he  has  in  mind  in  writing 
this  supplementary  history  of  Jesus.  It  will  be  well  to  keep 
in  mind  also  the  plan  and  method  he  pursues.  Let  us,  for  a 
moment,  recur  to  it  He  is  selecting  and  recording  for  his 
readers  data  from  the  life  of  Jesus  that  would  afford  help 
in  answering  the  question  and  solving  the  problem  that  had 
taken  on  an  acute  form  at  that  time.  For  everywhere,  from 
Alexandria  to  Ephesus,  the  air  was  full  of  speculations  as 
to  the  relation  between  the  transcendent  God  and  the  world. 
Philo*8  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  based  upon  his  synthesis  of 
Hebrew  thought  and  Greek  philosophy,  was  everywhere  dis- 
cussed among  men  of  philosophical  temper  and  training ;  and 
the  echoes  of  these  discussions  and  speculations  had  diffused 
themselves  until  they  had  penetrated  into  the  church  itself 
and  had  started  questions  among  the  Christians  themselves. 

One  phase  of  this  thought  activity  in  the  Christian  circle 
was  the  Gnosticism  of  which  we  have  spoken  and  which 
concerned  itself  with  this  self-same  problem,  namely,  the 
relation  between  the  far-away,  transcendent  God  and  the 
world  of  time  and  space  and  matter — and  the  manner  or 
medium  of  communication  between  the  two.  It  was  probably 
in  connection  with  these  very  discussions  and  speculations 
that  the  problem  about  Jesus  took  on  its  acute  form.  And 
men  were  asking  what  relation  Jesus  bore  to  the  problem, 
and  were  propounding  their  theories  concerning  it.  In  view 
of  this  situation  and  of  the  dangers  with  which  it  was 
fraught  to  believers,  to  the  church,  and  to  Christianity,  John 
felt  impelled  to  write  out  a  history  of  those  hitherto  unre- 
corded facts  which  he  remembered  from  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  which  would  furnish  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

To  resume,  then,  our  study  of  John^s  narrative.  Let  us 
consider  some  of  those  things  which  Jesus  said  about  Him- 
self in  the  inner  circle  of  His  disciples,  who,  by  constant 
daily  intercourse  with  Him  for  three  years,  by  the  education 
of  their  faith,  and  by  some  measure  of  participation  in  His 
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spirit,  had  become  more  capable  of  receiving  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  Him. 

On  the  memorable  night  that  preceded  His  death  He 
was  talking  with  His  perplexed  and  grief-stricken  disciples 
and  giving  them  comfort  and  encouragement  on  the  eve  of 
His  departure  from  them.  He  said:  ** Whither  I  go  ye  know 
the  way.'^  Thomas,  just  as  you  or  I  would  have  done,  said: 
**We  know  not  whither  thou  goest;  how,  then,  can  we  know 
the  wayf  Jesus  answered:  **I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life.*'  What  does  He  mean  by  saying:  **I  am  the 
way'^T  The  words  following  are  explanatory,  namely:  **No 
one  comes  to  the  Father  except  through  me.'*  That  is,  He 
means  that  He  is  the  way  to  God.  Not  only  so.  He  declares 
that  there  is  no  other  way.  That  is  to  say.  He  is  the  medium 
of  communication  and  of  communion  between  men  and  God, 
and  there  is  no  other  medium. 

This  touches  the  heart  of  the  great  problem  of  the 
thought  of  that  day  (and  we  might  say  of  this  day,  also,  in 
the  circles  and  schools  of  philosophy),  the  problem  with 
which  the  great  intellects  were  wrestling,  then,  as  now,  viz. : 
How  shall  we  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  absolute  tran- 
scendent Being  whom  we  name  God  and  the  finite  creation, 
the  universe  of  matter,  of  which  man  is  a  partT  Philo  said 
that  the  medium  that  would  bridge  the  chasm  was  the  Logos. 
Jesus  said:  **The  medium  that  bridges  the  chasm  is  Myself. 
For  I  am  the  way.*'  John  put  the  two  together  and  said: 
''The  Logos  and  Jesus  are  one  and  the  same,  for  the  Logos 
became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us"  (i.l4).  That  is,  what 
philosophy  means  by  the  Logos  is  realized,  personalized,  and 
exhausted  in  Jesus.  In  philosophy  the  Logos  was  an  idea,  a 
thought,  a  conception,  and  there  was  no  objective,  historical 
reality  answering  to  it — until  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  He 
was  the  reality.  He  was  the  Logos  incarnated  in  a  Person. 
And  God  is  in  union  with  this  Person,  one  with  this  Man, 
so  that  all  men  may,  in  union  with  this  Man,  who  is  both 
Logos  and  Christ,  become  one  with  God. 
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The  unification  of  God  and  man,  which  was  the  point 
of  view  as  well  as  the  problem  and  goal  of  Greek  philosophy, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  God  and  man,  which  was  the  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  the  problem  and  goal  of  Hebrew  thought, 
was  effected,  not  merely  in  idea,  but  in  a  historic  Person. 
He  is  both  God  and  Man,  and  through  Him,  who  is  thns 
the  Way,  men  have  access  to  God  and  union  with  God. 

But  do  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  warrant  this  tran- 
scendent claim  made  on  His  behalf  T  Is  this  Man  Divine 
as  well  as  human  T  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be 
sought  in  the  portraiture  of  the  historic  Jesus,  including 
the  self-witness  of  Jesus  and  the  impressions  and  effect 
which  His  personality  made  on  those  who  came  in  contact 
with  Him.  And  these  are  given  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
This  is  the  Gospel  of  John — ^which  we  have  been  studying. 

No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  The  only  begotten 
Son,  who  is  of  the  very  essence  and  heart  of  God,  He  hath 
made  Him  known.  For  He  that  hath  seen  the  Son  hath 
seen  th.e  Father.  That  is  to  say,  God  is  not  different  from 
Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  human  reproduction  of  God,  the  incarna- 
tion of  God.  He  is  God  reproduced  in  human  flesh  and 
living  a  human  life.  And  our  hearts  cry  out:  **It  sufficeth 
us.  If  God  is,  in  all  essential  respects,  what  Jesus  is,  we  are 
satisfied,  we  can  ask  no  more.'^ 

Nashvilli,  Tknnbsski. 
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By    Riv.   R   C.   Bkbd,   D.   D.,   LL.   D.,   Professor   Church    History   and   Polity, 
Columbia  Theological  Seminary,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

And  one  of  the  multitude  said  unto  him,  Teacher,  bid  my  brother  divide 
the  inheritance  with  me.  But  he  said  unto  him,  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or 
a  divider  over  yout  And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed,  and  keep  yourselves 
from  all  covetousness. — ^LuKS  zn.13-15. 

Jesus  had  no  diflSculty  in  drawing  crowds.  His  difficulty 
was  to  get  away  from  them.  Still  the  crowd  mentioned  in 
the  opening  of  this  chapter  was  exceptional.  The  enumerat- 
ing phrase  is  unusual,  *Hhe  myriads  of  the  multitude.  *' 
Their  excitement  was  also  exceptional,  they  **trod  one 
upon  another'^  in  their  eagerness  to  get  near  the  great 
Teacher.  He  had  stirred  them  to  an  unwonted  pitch  by  the 
severe  words  which  He  had  flung  in  the  face  of  His  grow- 
ingly  aggressive  adversaries. 

There  was  one  man  present  who  did  not  share  in  the 
feelings  of  the  multitude.  He  seemed  not  concerned  about 
what  concerned  the  others.  Apparently  he  was  not  interested 
in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  He  brought  with  him  a  matter 
that  outweighed  all  else.  Abruptly  he  breaks  in  upon  the 
speaker,  utterly  reckless  of  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion, 
and  utterly  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  the  multitude: 
** Teacher,  bid  my  brother  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.*' 
Presumably  he  was  a  younger  brother,  and,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  he  was  not  lawfully  entitled  to  an  equal  share  with 
the  eldest  brother,  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  not  received  in 
full  the  portion  that  should  have  fallen  to  him.  He  had 
brooded  over  the  wrong  until  nothing  seemed  to  him  of 
greater  importance  than  this.  To  redress  it  was  a  thing 
eminently  worthy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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He  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  recognizing  an  element 
of  authority  in  the  speech  of  Jesus,  an  authority  not  official, 
of  course,  but  due  solely  to  moral  elevation,  to  the  com- 
manding personality  of  Jesus.  This  implies  that  he  was 
confident  of  his  own  ground.  He  would  hardly  invite  the 
penetrating  gaze  of  such  a  teacher  to  scrutinize  a  claim  that 
he  did  not  believe  to  be  flawless.  He  was  appealing  in  the 
interest  of  justice.  The  lesson  of  the  incident,  however,  is 
not  dependent  on  the  merit  of  the  man's  complaint  Whether 
righteous  or  unrighteous,  his  case  lay  outside  of  the  sphere 
in  which  Jesus  moved.  ''Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or 
divider  over  youf  He  sharply  and  peremptorily  refused 
to  be  drawn  away  from  His  spiritual  work  into  the  secular 
sphere. 

He  had  two  reasons  for  this  refusal.  In  the  first  place, 
He  had  no  call,  either  from  God  or  man,  to  the  business  of 
adjusting  unhappy  economic  relations.  There  were  tribunals 
created  especially  for  this.  Let  him  seek  redress  before 
these.  Jesus  will  not  usurp  the  office  of  another.  He 
expressly  disclaimed  all  right  to  intermeddle  with  the 
machinery  of  civil  government  **  Render  unto  Csesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar's.''  Suppose  the  machinery  of  secular 
power  was  not  working  properly,  that  in  its  processes  justice 
was  often  outraged,  and  the  innocent  made  to  suffer.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  case,  and  Jesus  Himself  was  a  victim  of 
its  criminal  blundering.  But  this  did  not  alter  His  attitude. 
He  had  not  been  made  a  judge  in  temporal  concerns,  nor  a 
divider  to  apportion  the  findings  of  justice.  No  abuse  of 
official  responsibility,  however  much  suffering  might  result 
therefrom,  could  shake  His  purpose  of  non-intervention. 

In  the  second  place.  His  spiritual  mission  was  of 
primary  importance.  **Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetous- 
ness."  The  fundamental  trouble  with  this  young  man  was 
not  an  inequitable  division  of  the  patrimony,  but  an 
inordinate  desire  for  more.  He  was  suffering  greater  from 
covetousness  than  from  injustice.    The  one  affected  outward 
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conditions,  the  other  the  inner  life.  Jesus  turns  from  the 
lesser  evil  to  deal  with  the  greater.  Others  can  look  after 
injustice;  He  alone  can  deal  effectively  with  covetousness. 
He  will  permit  nothing  to  obscure  the  primacy  of  the 
spiritual.  He  used  this  occasion  to  assert  it,  and  to  lift  it 
into  prominence.  This  unhappy  petitioner  furnished  Him 
a  text.  Besorting  to  His  favorite  method  of  the  parable,  He 
drew  the  picture  of  a  prosperous  farmer  whose  one  fatal 
defect  of  character  was  the  same  as  that  discerned  in  the 
complaining  brother.  That  which  filled  the  farmer's  bams 
filled  his  heart  also.  There  was  no  room  left  for  God  and 
the  things  of  the  soul.  The  name  which  Jesus  gave  him  is 
capable  of  wide  application:  **So  is  he,"  whatever  his 
station  or  occupation,  **that  layeth  up  treasure,  *'  however 
justly  acquired,  **for  himself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God.'* 

The  case  of  this  young  man  is  typical;  he  represents  a 
class.  No  longer  is  it  the  one,  but  it  is  the  **  myriads  of  the 
multitude*'  who  are  voicing  the  demand:  ** Speak  to  my 
brother  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.*'  Perhaps 
it  is  true,  as  generally  alleged,  that  never  has  social  unrest 
been  so  universal,  so  deep,  so  charged  with  volcanic  forces 
as  it  is  to-day.  Underlying  this  unrest  and  giving  birth 
to  it  is  the  conviction  that  the  creators  of  wealth  are  not 
getting  a  fair  share  in  its  distribution.  It  is  charged  that 
capital  is  committing  robbery  on  labor,  that  the  employer  is 
appropriating  profits  that  rightfully  belong  to  the  employee, 
that  the  present  social  order  permits  the  greed  of  the  strong 
to  prey  on  the  helplessness  of  the  weak.  This  social  unrest 
is  extensively  organized,  has  developed  a  leadership,  and  is 
promising  itself  a  millennium  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
present  order  and  the  introduction  of  another  in  which 
community  interest  shall  take  the  place  of  individual  selfish- 
ness as  the  inspiration  of  production  and  the  basis  of 
distribution. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  important  question  disturbing 
the  Christian  mind   at  present  than  the   question   of  the 
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proper  attitude  of  the  church  toward  this  social  unrest  We 
are  told  that  the  working  classes  have  to  an  alarming  extent 
turned  away  from  the  church.  They  have  judged  it  too 
apathetic  touching  the  social  injustice  under  which  they 
suffer,  and  have  ceased  to  look  to  it  for  sympathy  or  help. 
They  have  weighed  the  church  in  the  balance  and  found  it 
wanting.  Out  of  its  own  mouth  they  have  condemned  it, 
declaring  it  false  to  its  own  creed  and  false  to  the  Christ 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  commonly  reported  that  in  the 
meetings  of  labor  unions  the  name  of  Christ  is  applauded 
and  that  of  the  church  is  hissed.  Thus  those  who  are  cryiug 
for  a  larger  share  in  the  inheritance  claim  to  interpret  the 
spirit  of  the  Master  better  than  His  official  representatives. 

As  an  institution  the  church  is  standing  in  the  midst 
of  society,  claiming  to  have  a  message  from  God,  a  message 
in  the  interest  of  fair  play,  and  especially  a  message  of 
sympathy  for  the  suffering.  The  church  is  set  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  peace  and  good  will,  the  Gospel  of  altruism,  pray- 
ing each  to  look  not  on  his  own  things  but  also  on  the 
things  of  others,  enjoining  on  the  strong  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  weak.  The  church  is  to  preach  the  Golden  Rule 
instead  of  the  rule  of  gold.  Not  only  is  the  church  to  preach 
these  doctrines,  but  is  to  see  that  they  are  reduced  to 
practice.  '* Faith  without  works  is  dead.''  '*By  their 
fruits,"  not  by  their  professions,  **ye  shall  know  them." 
A  failure  in  practice  is  a  fatal  failure.  The  barren  fig  tree 
is  to  be  cut  down.  Seeing  that  Jesus  has  nothing  but  words 
of  condemnation  for  a  church  that  is  slack  in  its  service  to 
society,  it  should  be  no  surprise  if  society  holds  the  church 
to  strict  account  touching  this  matter.  It  may  be  said 
unhesitatingly  that  if  the  spirit  of  the  church  is  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  then  the  church  is  a  sham,  an  empty  fraud. 
It  is  like  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor,  and  is  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  foot  of  man. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  those  who  are  turning  away 
from  the  church  and  putting  it  in  unfavorable  contrast  with 
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Jesus  have  failed  to  interpret  aright  its  spirit.  The  young 
man  who  appealed  to  Jesus  for  His  intervention  believed  in 
Him  as  the  champion  of  the  right  and  as  a  sympathizer  with 
the  ill-treated  and  oppressed.  But  at  the  very  moment  of 
his  appeal  he  showed  himself  indifferent  to  the  spiritual 
message  of  Jesus.  He  broke  in  on  His  sermon  as  if  too 
impatient  to  listen  longer  to  what  concerned  him  so  little. 
He  wanted  to  use  Jesus  but  for  purely  temporal  and  secular 
ends.  It  is  conceivable  that  those  who  applaud  the  name 
of  Jesus  and  hiss  the  church  have  the  same  one-sided^ 
misshapen  conception  of  Him.  They  know  that  He  healed 
the  sick,  fed  the  hungry,  and  comforted  the  sorrowing.  They 
appreciate  such  a  ministry  and  would  honor  Him  as  they 
think  upon  it  But  do  they  at  the  same  time  listen  to  His 
heart-searching  spiritual  messages?  Do  they  heed  His  call 
to  repentance,  and  to  a  life  characterized  by  meekness  and 
lowliness  of  heart  T 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  those  who  bring  such 
severe  indictments  against  the  church  have  no  ears  for  its 
ethical  and  spiritual  teachings.  They  would  use  its  inter- 
vention, if  they  might,  to  secure  a  juster  division  of  the 
inheritance,  but  they  are  not  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness.  They  are  concerned  about  the  betterment 
of  their  condition  much  more  than  about  the  betterment  of 
their  character.  The  church  may  not  be  hastily  condemned 
if  it  show  reluctance  to  respond  sympathetically  to  their 
demand. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  church  may  wisely 
adopt  a  program  of  social  service  and  offer  this  as  a  bid 
for  the  return  of  the  alienated  classes.  To  do  so  would 
but  accentuate  their  sense  of  wrong.  It  would  fix  in  their 
minds  more  firmly  the  idea  that  an  increase  of  physical 
comforts  is  the  matter  of  first  importance,  that  all  other 
interests  must  wait  upon  this.  The  delusion  to  which  man 
is  all  too  prone  is  to  seek  the  summum  honum  in  the  material 
sphere.    *'This  is  the  fatal  delusion  of  sin,*'  writes  a  pro- 
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found  philosopher,  ^'a  delusion  whose  potent  spell  no  expe- 
rience has  been  able  to  dissolve,  no  reasoning  to  dissipate. 
Let  all  men  be  equally  rich,  is  the  insidious  fallacy,  equally 
fed,  equally  clothed,  equally  exalted  in  social  and  political 
condition,  and  like  cattle  in  the  same  pasture  they  must  aU 
be  equally  happy. '*  The  church  must  ever  be  on  its  guard 
against  making  itself  a  party  to  this  delusion. 

Again,  the  church,  like  its  Master,  must  refuse  to  be 
drawn  into  a  course  that  will  obscure  the  primacy  of  the 
spiritual.  The  supreme  need  of  the  poorest,  as  of  the 
richest,  is  a  spiritual  need.  The  most  significant  fact  in 
reference  to  any  man  is  that  he  is  a  sinner.  More  serious 
than  any  form  of  economic  maladjustment  is  the 
sinner's  alienation  from  God.  Hence  the  most  beneficent 
thing  to  do  for  him  is  to  readjust  his  relations  to  (Jod 
Lazarus  in  rags  and  sores,  sustaining  a  filial  relation  to  Qod, 
is  not  in  such  dire  need  as  Dives  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
living  in  forgetfulness  of  God.  **  Christ  and  him  crucified" 
is  the  greatest  boon  the  church  has  to  offer;  and  the  church 
is  not  faithful  to  its  mission,  and  is  not  measuring  up  to  its 
highest  reach  of  beneficence  if  it  fails  to  keep  this  great 
truth  to  the  front.  It  must  suffer  no  schemes  of  philan- 
thropy, no  plans  for  ameliorating  the  lot  of  the  poor,  the 
downtrodden,  and  oppressed  to  obscure  the  wreck  and  ruin 
that  sin  has  wrought,  nor  to  draw  its  energies  away  from  the 
primary  task  of  making  known  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ, 
and  urging  this  as  the  only  cure  for  social  ills. 

Again,  the  church  must  not  become  the  avowed  and 
formal  champion  of  a  class.  Had  Christ  sided  with  the 
younger  brother,  He  could  never  have  won  the  elder.  For 
the  church  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  poor  is  to  alienate 
the  rich;  for  it  to  espouse  the  cause  of  labor  is  to  repel 
capital.  It  is  equally  a  debtor  to  both.  While  Jesus  was  a 
poor  man,  and  His  associations  were  chiefly  with  that  class, 
He  did  not  make  poverty  a  ground  of  favoritism,  nor  riches 
a  ground  of  repulsion.    He  mingled  with  all  classes  on  the 
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same  terms,  emphasizing  their  common  spiritual  needs  and 
offering  to  all  alike  the  riches  of  His  grace.  The  church 
must  **know  no  man  after  the  flesh. '*  To  draw  a  line  of 
division  based  on  economic  considerations  is  to  run  counter 
to  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Gospel. 

Again,  and  more  important  still,  the  church  can  best 
promote  all  interests  by  devoting  its  energies  exclusively  to 
spiritual  ends.  **Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness.'^ 
Let  both  brothers  open  their  hearts  to  this  admonition  and 
the  division  of  the  inheritance  will  cease  to  be  a  cause  of 
strife.  No  social  order  can  be  good  enough  to  prevent  fraud 
and  oppression  while  those  who  compose  the  order  are 
alienated  from  God.  Any  form  of  social  order  will  be  good 
enough  to  secure  the  ends  of  justice  when  those  who  compose 
it  are  ruled  and  guided  by  the  spirit  of  God.  **Make  the 
tree  good,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good.'*  No  amount  of 
trimming,  no  method  of  cultivation  will  secure  good  fruit 
while  the  tree  remains  bad.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  world's 
only  hope,  because  He  is  the  only  Saviour  from  sin.  He 
**came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  *'  When  this  is 
done,  labor  and  capital,  the  employer  and  the  employee  will 
be  at  peace — the  inheritance  will  be  properly  divided.  Until 
this  is  done,  no  amount  of  organization  and  legislation,  no 
programs  of  social  service,  however  beautifully  phrased  and 
heartily  adopted,  will  prevent  covetousness  from  marring 
the  social  order.  The  greatest  thing  the  church  can  do  and 
the  one  thing  it  ought  to  do  with  ceaseless  energy  and  bound- 
less faith,  is  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  forgotten  that  the  submerged  masses  may  grow 
impatient  with  this  method  of  ministering  to  their  need. 
And  well  they  might,  if  it  were  not  attended  with  a 
sympathetic  attention  to  their  physical  comfort.  But  atten- 
tion to  physical  comfort  should  never  be  dissociated  from 
spiritual  ends.  Christ  would  not  cure  the  paralytic  until 
He  had  spoken  the  healing  word  to  his  soul.  Always  He 
exalted  faith  in  Himself  to  first  place.     Where  faith  was 
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wanting  He  could  do  no  mighty  works.  Unbelief  rendered 
omnipotence  powerless.  **  According  to  thy  faith  be  it  unto 
thee'*  was  the  law  of  His  philanthropy. 

In  imitation  of  Him  and  as  honoring  His  Gospel^  the 
church  should  have  it  understood  that,  in  all  its  ministry  to 
human  sorrow,  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  sin  is  its 
ultimate  aim.  Furthermore  it  should  make  it  plain  enou^ 
for  all  the  world  to  see,  that  it  is  not  pinning  its  faith  to 
governmental  machinery,  but  to  the  ever  living  and  reigning 
Christ  for  rectifying  social  ills.  The  church  has  fallen  heir 
to  the  mission  of  Christ.  The  honor  is  great,  the  responsi- 
bility is  great,  the  possibility  is  great.  Let  the  church  not 
swerve  aside,  let  it  not  lose  faith,  let  it  assault  the  citadel 
of  all  wrong,  the  human  heart,  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit; 
and  thus  and  only  thus  will  it  bring  in  the  era  of  "peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 


When  each  shall  feel  a  brother's  sigh. 
And  each  shall  bear  a  part; 

When  griefs  shall  flow  from  eye  to  eye, 
And  joy  from  heart  to  heart. 
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WHAT  IS  BEQUIRED  OF  THE  GOSPEL  MINISTEB 

SEBMON 

By  Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  D.  D.,  of  the  West-Park  Presbyterian  Church, 

New  York  City.    Delivered  at  an  ordination  service. 

But  be  thou  sober  in  all  things,  suffer  hardship,  do  the  work  of  an 
evangelist,  fulfil  thy  ministry. — 2   Timothy  iv.5. 

Paul's  career  was  nearly  ended  when  he  wrote  these  solemn 
words  to  his  beloved  friend  Timothy.  He  was  supremely 
concerned  as  to  the  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He 
was  anxious  that  high  standards  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
service,  which  he  himself  had  so  long  and  effectively  main- 
tained, should  be  perpetuated.  The  times  were  critical. 
Signs  were  not  wanting  of  spiritual  defection,  of  radical 
departures  from  the  truth  on  the  part  of  those  who  bore 
the  name  of  Christ.  He  foresaw  that  many  would  become 
infected  with  the  malady  of  ** itching  ears,''  that  under  this 
pernicious  condition  they  would  become  enamored  of  strange 
teachers  and,  giving  up  the  truth,  would  devote  themselves 
to  fables  and  eccentricities  of  thought. 

Timothy  was  a  man  of  beautiful  spirit,  but  timid  or 
unaggressive  in  the  use  of  his  gifts,  and  limited  in  his 
understanding  of  the  changing  currents  of  popular  opinion. 
Paul  wanted  him  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  as  a  teacher 
of  the  truth  and  also  continuously  enthusiastic  and  unre- 
mitting in  his  labors.  And  so  he  urged  his  younger  brother 
with  affectionate  earnestness  to  preach  the  Word  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  and  he  warned  him  as  to  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  and  closed  with  the  words  of  our  text: 
**But  be  thou  sober  in  all  things,  suffer  hardship,  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  fulfil  thy  ministry." 

These  words  contain  a  number  of  valuable  suggestions 
as  to  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  Gospel 
minister.  And  the  first  is  that  of  self-control  or  steadiness. 
**Be  thou  sober  [self -controlled  or  steady]  in  all  things." 
The  opposite  of  sober  is  intoxicated,  and  therefore  unbal- 
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anced.  The  Christian  minister  must  be  mentally  well 
balanced.  This  steadiness  of  mind  must  characterize,  to 
begin  with,  the  main  purpose  of  his  life.  And  what  is  the 
main  purpose?  Surely  not  to  afford  the  minister  a  career 
that  will  provide  him  with  employment  and  a  chance  to 
develop  himself  and  to  win  name  and  fame;  not  to  give  him 
congenial  work  in  the  doing  of  which  he  may  find  enjoyment 
and  personal  satisfaction ;  not  to  supply  him  with  the  means 
of  maintaining  himself  in  comparative  comfort.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  Gospel  minister  is  to  advance  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  to  win  souls  to  Jesus  Christ,  to  redeem  the  world 
from  sin  and  selfishness  and  unbelief. 

The  ministry  should  never  be  resolved  into  a  profes- 
sional method  of  attaining  worldly  success  and  material 
competence.  Whatever  the  accompaniments  of  the  ministry 
may  be  in  personal  emolument  or  advantage,  there  is  but 
one  chief  purpose  and  that  should  command  the  unfaltering 
and  unquestioned  allegiance  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
minister.  The  messenger  of  God  must  be  steady  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  supreme  end. 

And  steadiness  must  characterize  his  thinking.  It  is 
disastrous  to  be  continually  uncertain  as  to  the  great  fnnda- 
mentals  of  truth,  to  be  intoxicated  with  new  and  trivial 
ideas.  Some  things  must  be  positively  decided  and  become  a 
stable  quantity  of  essential  truth  concerning  which  the  mind 
is  thoroughly  convinced  and  to  which  it  is  supremely 
devoted.  Paul  was  especially  urgent  that  Timothy  should 
not  be  diverted  from  the  course  of  assured  truth.  It  is 
required  of  the  Gospel  minister  that  he  should  be  intel- 
lectually honest,  but  it  is  not  required  of  him  that  he  should 
change  his  mind  every  day,  according  to  every  current  of 
fleeting  thought.  Just  as  the  chemist  has  his  unchangeable 
formula  which  he  never  abandons  and  never  dishonors,  so 
the  minister  must  have  his  and  hold  to  the  same  through 
all  the  speculations  of  the  hour.  He  who  has  no  essentials 
of  truth  to  proclaim  and  establish  with  unbroken  steadfast- 
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ness  is  ministerially  defective.  Erratic  thinking  is  no 
preparation  for  permanent  effects. 

If  steadiness  in  thinking  is  required^  so  is  steadiness 
in  laboring.  There  is  no  virtue  in  excesses  of  labor,  even 
though  they  have  behind  them  genuine  enthusiasm.  Extrava- 
gances of  method  are  to  be  avoided  lest  methods  become 
hysterical  and  ridiculous,  frustrating  their  own  ends.  The 
ministers  of  God  may  sometimes  be  considered  and  called 
fools  for  Christ's  sake,  but  this  is  no  warrant  for  foolish- 
ness. The  Holy  Spirit  puts  no  premium  on  lack  of  balance. 
Christ  was  a  well-balanced  worker,  and  He  was  the  best 
minister  that  ever  lived.  **Be  thou  sober  [or  steady]  in 
all  things/' 

A  second  requirement  of  the  Gospel  minister  urged  in 
our  text  is  the  quality  of  endurance  in  the  face  of  hardship. 
** Suffer  hardship.''  This  does  not  mean  that  the  minister 
is  to  seek  trouble  and  to  saddle  himself  with  difficulties  and 
to  court  martyrdom,  but  to  take  courageously  whatever 
comes  in  the  pathway  of  duty.  He  is  a  soldier  under  orders, 
and  he  cannot  choose  his  experiences.  He  must  suffer  as 
the  necessities  of  the  case  demand.  Sometimes  he  must 
labor  in  a  very  hard  field,  where  men  and  women  are  almost 
impossible  to  reach,  where  moral  and  spiritual  idealism  has 
but  little  sympathy,  where  often  there  is  active  opposition 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  and  where  the  conditions 
for  the  comfort  of  his  mind  and  body  are  almost  wholly 
lacking.  Sometimes  he  must  make  great  sacrifices  of  means 
and  friendship  and  happiness.    He  must  ** suffer  hardship." 

But  hardship  in  no  way  deters  the  true  minister  of 
Christ.  He  expects  it,  he  is  ready  for  it.  For  did  not 
Christ  suffer  T  Did  not  the  prophets  before  Him  suffer,  and 
the  apostles  after,  and  the  glorious  company  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  and  missionaries  after  them?  The  redemption 
of  the  world  is  not  wrought  without  suffering  and  sacrifice. 
The  way  of  human  progress  is  not  made  smooth  by  easy 
duties.     The  Gospel  ministry  is  a  challenge  to  the  heroic 
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in  the  human  soul,  and  they  who  are  not  willing  to  submit 
to  the  test  of  any  hardship  required  cannot  qualify. 

While  Paul  was  preaching  the  Gospel  in  many  cities,  the 
Holy  Ghost  told  him  that  bonds  and  afflictions  awaited  him. 
Did  he  hesitate  in  his  allegiance?  Did  he  desert  the  cause f 
Listen  to  his  response:  ''But  I  hold  not  my  life  of  any 
account  as  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  accomplish 
my  course,  and  the  ministry  which  I  received  from  the 
Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 
They  who  serve  the  Christ  in  the  Gospel  ministry  must  be 
prepared  to  ''suffer  hardship,**  yea,  to  lay  down  their  lives, 
if  need  be,  for  the  cause. 

A  third  requirement  of  the  Gospel  minister  is  fidelity 
in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  no  matter  what  the  character 
of  the  ministry  may  be.  "Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist" 
Had  Timothy  been  an  apostle,  Paul  would  have  said  to  him: 
Do  the  work  of  an  apostle.  Had  he  been  a  pastor,  settled 
over  some  particular  congregation,  Paul  would  have  said: 
Do  the  work  of  a  pastor.  Timothy  being  an  evangelist,  that 
is,  an  itinerant  preacher  of  glad  tidings,  he  said:  "Do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist.''  The  chief  thing  with  Paul  was: 
"Do  the  work."  So  the  Gospel  minister,  whatever  title  he 
may  wear  as  descriptive  of  his  office  or  labor,  must  be  a 
worker,  and  if  the  kind  of  worker  that  Jesus  was,  then 
diligent,  conscientious,  and  industrious.  He  must  "do  the 
work,"  not  desire  to  do  it  merely,  or  hope  to  do  it,  or  even 
pray  about  it,  but  do  it. 

The  temptations  to  ease  in  the  ministry  are  many,  such 
as  to  avoid  or  to  postpone  arduous  duties,  to  become  neglect- 
ful of  making  adequate  preparation,  to  use  old  material 
when  new  is  demanded,  to  dawdle  over  trivial  matters 
instead  of  applying  the  mind  closely  to  the  great  essentials 
of  service.  The  ministry  is  often  very  exacting  and  demands 
the  best  that  is  in  a  man,  and  the- best  is  not  forthcoming 
without  continuous  industry.  The  Holy  Spirit  inspires  those 
who  are  best  fitted  to  be  inspired  by  the  diligent  use  of  their 
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talents  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  sacred 
duties.  It  is  required  of  men  who  enter  the  Gospel  ministry 
that  they  should  be  faithful  to  do  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

The  requirement  contained  in  the  last  suggestion  of  the 
text  is  completeness  of  service.  ^'Fulfil  thy  ministry.** 
This  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  ** Discharge  thy 
ministry  to  the  full.*'  Christ  not  only  preached  the  Gospel 
as  an  evangelist,  but  He  healed  the  sick  and  gave  bread  to 
the  hungry  and  ministered  to  the  poor  and  instituted  reforms 
and  instructed  the  apostles  in  the  principles  of  His  Kingdom. 
Paul  did  more  than  preach  the  Gospel.  He  founded  churches 
and  ordained  elders  and  wrote  wonderful  letters  and  settled 
church  difficulties  and  performed  miracles.  He  made  the 
largest  possible  use  of  his  talents  to  advance  the  Kingdom 
of  God  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Ministers 
are  often  in  danger  of  becoming  ineffective  through  the 
effort  to  do  too  many  things.  A  too  wide  diffusion  of  min- 
isterial effort  is  to  be  avoided.  But  ministers  should  avoid 
also  the  narrowing  of  their  labors  unduly  lest  their  services 
become  necessarily  limited. 

The  work  of  the  ministry  is  not  ended  with  the  con- 
version of  sinners  to  Christ.  There  is  the  added  work  of 
spiritual  development  of  moral  education,  of  correcting 
wrongs,  of  improving  social  conditions,  of  ministering  to  the 
conmion  needs  of  the  conmiunity.  The  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  the  advancement  of  the  whole  grand 
purpose  of  God  for  the  furtherance  of  human  redemption 
and  progress  and  happiness. 

The  calling  of  the  Gospel  minister  is  the  highest  of  all 
callings,  his  task  the  most  inspiring,  and  his  rewards  in  souls 
redeemed  and  sanctified  the  most  satisfying.  According  to 
his  ability  and  opportunity,  God  expects  him  to  discharge 
his  ministry  to  the  full,  to  render  as  complete  service  as 
possible,  and  so  to  be  a  workman  approved,  without  shame. 

**Be  thou  sober  in  all  things,  suffer  hardship,  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  fulfil  thy  ministry.** 
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B/  BXY.    HKNftT   TowNSXKD   Baboock,   Pastor   First   Presbyterian    Charch, 

Salem,  Oregon 

Thbbb  is  no  stronger  instinct  among  men  of  all  classes  and 
ages  than  that  which  leads  them  to  seek  joy  and  happiness. 
Men  exhausted  by  the  terrible  strain  of  business,  men  bravely 
bearing  the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  life,  women 
patiently  plodding  amidst  the  duties  and  cares  of  the  home, 
the  great  throng  striving  to  be  clean  and  right  in  God's 
sight  and  to  be  free  from  the  grip  of  sin — these  all  cry  out 
for  rest  that  they  may  continue  their  battles.  Do  we  blame 
them  for  seeking  new  strength  in  the  joy  of  amusements  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  work,  or  even  in  physical  recreation  on 
the  Sabbath  Dayt  Can  we  wonder  that  many  drown  tem- 
porarily their  troubles  and  cares  in  drink,  being  exhilarated 
by  the  effects  of  liquor!  No  I  Unless  we  know  the  joy  of 
Jehovah  and  can  offer  it  to  the  tired  and  tempted  our  months 
must  be  sealed.  But  thank  God  for  the  revelation,  in  His 
Word  and  in  His  Son,  of  His  joy.  It  is  this  joy  that  we 
are  to  study. 

What  is  the  joy  of  Jehovah  t  This  question  is  tre- 
mendous and  needs  to  be  answered  clearly  and  fully.  This 
definition  throws  great  light  on  our  subject:  ''His  infinite 
righteousness,  His  holiness — ^not  passive  and  idealistic  and 
sentimental,  but  active,  practical,  eflBcient — in  other  words, 
as  Buskin  says:  'His  helpfulness.  His  great  and  perfect 
plans,  which  in  love  He  purposes  in  His  own  good  time  to 
consummate.'  All  this  harmony  bursts  forth  in  a  great 
chord  of  joy  which  vibrates  throughout  God's  universe,  and 
to  which  every  heart  consecrated  to  His  service  and  glory 
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responds.'*  We  say,  God  is  love,  God  is  light,  etc.  We  can 
just  as  truly  say,  God  is  joy.  An  attribute  of  an  absolutely 
pure  and  righteous  life  is  joy. 

This  understanding  of  joy  may  be  new  to  many — the 
statement  that  joy  is  an  attribute  of  life,  coming  out  natu- 
rally from  the  life  as  light  does  from  the  sun,  or  fragrance 
from  the  flower.  For  this  reason  I  quote  again  that  our 
subject  may  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  author  of  these 
words  is  unknown  to  me,  but  must  certainly  have  been 
a  poet : 

**Joy  we  are  told  by  the  Apostle  Paul  is  the  *  fruit  of 
the  Spirit.'  In  the  order  of  growth  it  succeeds  love.  *The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace.'  Love  is  the  fruit, 
joy  is  the  color  and  bloom  on  its  cheek,  peace  the  luxuriant 
enjoyment  of  feasting  on  the  fruit.  Joy  is  love  singing,  love 
conscious  of  its  own  happiness,  love  surveying  its  treasure 
and  enjoying  it  without  fear.  Joy  is  love  delightfully  busy; 
it  is  love  shining;  it  is  the  healthy  condition  of  our  powers. 
Sorrow  is  the  condition  of  the  same  powers  when  they  are 
disordered  or  diseased.  Hence  joy  has  to  do  with  both  order 
and  ease.  Conscious  facility  in  any  exercise,  physical  or 
mental,  brings  joy.  It  is  the  great  mainspring  starting  all 
the  wheels  of  Nature's  activities.  The  sun  delights  to  shine. 
The  stars  never  look  tired  of  their  calm,  watchful  gaze. 
The  streams  rejoice  to  run  and  sing.  The  flowers  delight  in 
blossoming.  Joy  laughs  in  a  thousand  little  buds,  and  dances 
in  yoimg  leaves,  and  carols  in  the  song  of  birds.  The  very 
grass,  however  you  cut  it,  or  tread  upon  it,  lifts  up  its 
head  with  a  new  joy  every  morning,  and  welcomes  you  in 
your  evening  weariness  to  the  rest  of  its  cool,  playful 
shadows.  The  little  child,  fresh  from  God,  comes  to  us  with 
joy  on  its  dimpled  face  and  with  gladness  in  its  play  and 
merry  movements.  No  feature  in  nature  is  more  marked 
than  that  of  joy." 

Clearly  we  see  in  these  words — and  as  we  grasp  their 
truth  we  realize  the  fact — that  joy  is  an  attribute  of  God, 
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and  of  man  as  he  possessee  his  Maker's  image  and  enters 
His  service. 

Bat  the  fulness  of  the  revelation  of  this  truth  concerning 
the  joy  of  Jehovah  is  seen  in  Jesus  Christ,  God's  only 
begotten  Soil  The  Saviour  says  to  His  disciples:  ** These 
things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you 
and  that  your  joy  may  be  made  full"  (John  xv.ll).  Jesus 
Christ  is  God  incarnate.  The  attributes  of  Christ  are  therefore 
the  attributes  of  God  Himself.  In  Christ's  words  just 
quoted  we  find  that  there  is  a  joy  peculiar  to  Christ  and 
not  found  in  the  natural  man,  ^'man  fallen  from  the  estate 
wherein  he  was  created."  This  attribute  of  God  Christ 
possesses  because  He  is  in  absolute  union  with  His  Father. 
''I  and  my  Father  are  one."  No  sin  brought  disorder  into 
His  life,  and  His  life  was  lived  in  absolute  obedience  to 
God.  *'Not  my  will  but  thine  be  done."  Burdens,  pain, 
suffering  cannot  drown  this  joy.  **Who  for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  shame,  and 
hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 
What  was  this  joyt  Fulfilling  His  Father's  plan,  bringing 
salvation  to  sinners,  tired  and  suffering,  manifesting  to  men 
God's  unmerited  favor. 

In  the  dramatization  of  **Ben  Hur"  the  mother  of  Ben 
Hur  and  his  sister,  Tirza,  are  stricken  with  leprosy  while  he 
is  a  slave  on  a  Soman  galley.  They  wander  alone  in  the  vale 
of  Hinnom  with  others  of  their  awful  plight  or  sit  in  the 
darkness  of  the  caves  uttering  their  pitiful  cry,  * 'Unclean, 
unclean."  Ben  Hur  returning  to  Jerusalem,  learns  of  their 
fate  and,  forsaking  wealth  and  love,  flees  to  share  their  lot 
of  sorrow  and  defilement  But  a  mightier  power  than  men 
is  at  work  on  earth.  Already  down  the  distant  slopes  of 
Olivet  a  multitude  is  journeying  to  Jerusalem.  They  bear 
branches  of  the  palm  tree  in  their  hands,  and  the  quiet 
Sabbath  air  resounds  with  their  song:  **Hosanna  to  the 
king  that  cometh  in  llie  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Nazarene 
is  coming.    The  King  is  here;  the  lepers  run  to  meet  Him 
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as  He  enters  the  vale,  and  fall  at  His  feet.  Now  a  soft 
light  radiating  from  His  presence  suffuses  the  scene.  Slowly 
it  narrows  in  its  scope,  until  leaving  the  multitude  in  dark- 
ness, it  rests  with  dazzling  glory  upon  the  faces  of  the 
kneeling  lepers.  And  as  it  again  spreads  its  radiance  behold 
the  skin  of  each  is  as  pure  and  white  as  that  of  a  little  child. 

In  this  scene  based  on  Christ's  cleansing  of  the  lepers 
and  in  many  scenes  picturing  Christ  going  about  doing  good 
and  culminating  in  His  sacrificial  death  on  the  cross,  we 
see  the  **joy  of  Jehovah''— order  and  ease  coming  out  of 
disorder  and  disease — ^manifested  in  Christ  by  union  with 
God  and  obedience  to  His  will  in  service. 

The  joy  of  Jehovah  is  seen  in  all  true  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  manifested 
in  their  Master,  because  by  the  redeeming  power  of  Christ 
their  lives  have  become  channels  through  which  the  life  of 
God  is  manifested  in  righteousness  and  service.  The  author 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  writes:  ^*And  the  disciples  were 
filled  with  joy  and  the  Holy  Spirit"  (xm.52).  The  disciples 
referred  to  were  those  in  Antioch  of  Pisidia.  Paul  and 
Barnabas  had  just  been  driven  from  their  midst  by  persecu- 
tion. Though  persecuted,  though  left  by  their  teachers, 
though  in  constantly  increasing  danger,  the  disciples  were 
filled  with  joy  because  they  were  united  with  Christ  and 
were  filled  with  His  Spirit  And  this  same  joy  is  manifested 
in  Christians  through  all  the  ages  who  have  gladly  for  the 
sake  of  the  revealing  of  God's  love  suffered  hardship,  like 
good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  many  cases  have  joy- 
fully sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  Master's  service. 

To-day  in  Christ  we  find  this  joy  of  Jehovah,  in  the  life 
of  every  sincere  Christian,  a  positive  experience  and  fact, 
**A  deep  sense  of  righteousness  (the  righteousness  of  God) 
seen  and  appropriated  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  cleansing  the 
life  of  sin,  and  this  joy  is  in  the  deep  sense  of  that  atone- 
ment, and  coupled  to  this  a  sacrificial  service  of  a  life 
consecrated  to  God  out  of  which  comes  the  joy  of  Jehovah." 
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Joseph  Neesima,  a  Japanese,  founder  of  the  great  col- 
lege of  Doshisha,  Japan,  in  one  of  his  letters  said:  **My 
heart  is  like  a  volcano  of  fire  for  the  love  of  souls  in  Japan." 
He  died  in  January,  1890,  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  with 
these  words:    **Joy — ^peace — Heaven." 

And  now  having  defined  our  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  influence  or  power  of  the  joy  of  Jehovah 
in  the  lives  of  men.  This  truth  is  summarized  in  the  words 
of  Nehemiah  (vni.lO) :  **The  joy  of  Jehovah  is  your 
strength,"  or  as  the  original  Hebrew  brings  out,  ^*your 
stronghold."  Whatever  the  burden,  suffering,  temptation, 
the  joy  of  Jehovah  will  keep  you  sweet,  strong,  faithful  to 
the  end.  There  could  be  no  greater  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Nehemiah  than  the  situation  the  Israelites  were 
in  when  these  words  were  uttered.  Wilful,  deliberate  sin 
and  rebellion  against  Jehovah  had  weakened  the  people,  and 
they  were  taken  captive  by  the  Babylonians.  By  the  mercy 
of  God  and  by  the  faithfulness  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  a 
company  return  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  ruined  walls. 
And  with  the  renewing  of  their  national  life,  they  ask  for 
the  reading  of  God's  Word  (a  good  sign).  Ezra  reads  the 
Bible  from  early  dawn  until  midday.  This  is  continued  for 
twenty-four  days.  The  word  of  God  is  made  dear  and 
brings  penitence  and  great  weeping.  The  people  are  con- 
victed of  their  sin  and  are  in  great  suffering — ^the  greatest  of 
suffering.  It  is  here  that  Nehemiah  rings  out  our  great 
truth.  Realizing  their  deep  trouble  and  the  crisis  of  the 
situation,  he  cries  out:  **Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and 
drink  the  sweet,  and  send  portions  imto  him  for  whom  noth- 
ing is  prepared ;  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  our  Lord :  neither 
be  ye  grieved;  for  the  joy  of  Jehovah  is  your  strength.** 
Bible  study,  attention,  interest,  and  tears  of  repentance 
would  not  avail;  the  power,  the  strength,  was  in  the  joy  of 
Jehovah. 

The  appropriation  of  God's  unmerited  favor  by  the 
sinner  results  in  this  joy.     And  our  **  strength  is   made 
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perfect  in  weakness.'*  Christ  came  **not  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance/'  ** Blessed  are  they  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness:  for  they  shall  be  filled.''  Can 
you  not  see  the  greatness  of  this  truth!  God's  joy  is  in 
meeting  with  Him  in  our  need,  and  when  we  know  this  joy 
and  receive  His  help  His  coming  brings  strength  sufficient 
for  every  need. 

Three  things  vital  to  our  daily  lives  come  with  this 
strength.  First,  a  new  confidence — ^peace.  Our  lives  are 
free  from  the  burden  of  sin  and  consecrated  to  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  plan  for  us.  William  Burnet  Wright,  in  Master 
and  Men,  says:  *^If  we  saw  a  man  poor,  without  even  a 
place  to  lay  his  head  at  night,  spending  all  his  time  endeavor- 
ing to  help  others  and  getting  small  thanks  in  return,  opposed 
by  nearly  every  one,  a  patriot  who  saw  his  country  rushing 
to  ruin,  an  ardent  Christian  who  saw  his  church  going  to 
pieces,  a  devoted  son  and  brother  called  by  his  own  family  a 
madman,  an  enthusiast  for  righteousness  called  by  the 
elders  and  deacons  of  his  church  *  Beelzebub,'  arrested  at 
last  and  crucified,  but  not  until  one  of  his  dearest  friends 
had  betrayed  him,  another  had  denied  him,  and  all  had 
deserted  and  fled  from  him,  it  would  be  difficult  to  count  such 
a  one  happy.    But  Jesus,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  was  that. 

*^When  I  remember  what  small  vexations  spoil  my 
peace;  when  I  see  others  going  about  doleful  as  mutes  at 
funerals  for  causes  so  slight  that  they  are  ashamed  to  men- 
tion them  •  •  •  I  look  at  the  Man  whose  trials  were 
greater  than  I  can  measure,  and  see  Him  alone  among  His 
griefs,  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  serene,  radiant, 
sparkling.  •  •  •  Inquire  His  secret.  He  answers:  *I 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  My  meat  and  my 
drink  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.'  " 

A  life  free  from  the  burden  of  sin  and  consecrated  to 
the  fulfilment  of  God's  plan  comes  with  the  joy  of 
Jehovah. 
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A  second  result  of  this  joy  is  a  new  power  to  bear  all 
things  and  endure  all  things.  With  Otod^s  joy  in  our  lives, 
suffering  is  bom  gladly,  the  sting  of  sin  is  no  longer  in  it, 
and  we  accept  God's  method  of  purifying  our  lives.  Strength 
is  in  this  suffering.  Our  suffering  is  a  positive  development 
of  strength  for  service.  For  this  reason  the  following  is 
true:  **No  external  circumstances  can  ever  affect  or  deter- 
mine our  joy,  except  as  one  joyful  Christian  said:  *The 
harder  things  around  us  get,  the  more  will  we  rejoice/  '' 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  third  result,  a  new  power  to 
serve.  A  true  revelation  of  God's  holiness  and  experience 
of  His  mercy  always  bring  a  consecration  of  all  that  we 
have  and  are  in  the  service  of  revealing  Him  to  others. 
What  we  have  in  talents  and  what  experience  we  have  had 
in  life  become  effective  and  bring  joy  to  us  by  consecration 
to  God.  There  are  absolutely  no  lasting  strength  and  joy 
in  the  selfish  use  of  our  blessings  and  talents. 

These  three  results  coming  with  the  joy  of  Jehovah — 
peace,  endurance,  usefulness — ^make  impossible  the  com- 
promise with  the  world  in  seeking  new  strength  in  question- 
able amusements  or  Sabbath  desecration,  and  satisfy  ns  so 
that  these  things  are  not  needed. 

The  summing  up  of  our  whole  subject  is  in  these 
questions:  Do  we  know  the  joy  of  Jehovah t  If  not,  how 
may  we  possess  this  joyt 

The  second  question  has  virtually  been  answered.  The 
eoming  of  Christ  into  our  life  and  the  whole  mission  of  His 
church  in  revealing  Him  to  mankind  in  their  need  mean  that 
men  may  have  the  joy  of  Jehovah.  ''Behold  I  bring  you 
good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  the  people. 
For  there  is  bom  to  you  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.''  Wherever  Christ  is 
bom  in  men,  the  joy  of  Jehovah  is  realized  and  manifested. 
And  this  joy  is  their  strength.  Christ  gives  His  righteous- 
ness to  all  who  accept  Him.  His  mission  becomes  theirs, 
and  His  strength  also,  by  which  they  serve. 
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A  professed  Christian  without  joy  is  deceived.  Sin  with 
its  burden  of  sorrow  and  its  weakening  influence  is  still  in 
his  life.  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples:  '^ These  things  have  I 
spoken  unto  you  that  my  joy  may  be  in  you  and  that  your 
joy  may  be  made  full.*'  The  joy  of  Jehovah  witnesses  to 
the  reality  of  His  presence.  His  Spirit  in  us  will  testify 
to  the  world  for  Him.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  weak, 
joyless  Christian.  If  we  do  not  rejoice,  we  are  not  His.  The 
whole  matter  culminates  in  personal  decision  and  action.  K 
we  receive  Christ  into  our  lives,  we  will  have  peace  and 
joy  and  strength. 

Ah  I  If  we  would  but  get  this  vision.  Christianity  is  a 
personal  life  with  a  living  Saviour,  not  a  system  of  faith  in 
great  truth.  Not  in  attending  church  services,  not  even  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  not  in  attending  evangelistic  meetings 
and  having  our  feelings  stirred  within  us  either  to  laugh 
or  weep,  but  in  finding  God,  in  opening  our  lives  to  Him 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  daily  life  of  fellowship 
and  service  with  Him — this  is  Christianity.  All  these  things 
are  means  of  grace,  but  grace  itself  is  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
joy  of  Jehovah  therefore  is  in  receiving  and  serving  Him. 


The  joy  is  in  the  doing, 
Not  the  deed  that's  done; 

The  swift  and  glad  pursuing, 
Not  the  goal  that's  won. 

The  joy  is  in  the  seeing, 

Not  in  what  we  see; 
The  ecstasy  of  vision, 

Far,  clear,  and  free. 

The  joy  is  in  the  singing, 
Whether  heard  or  no; 

The  poet's  wild  sweet  rapture, 
And  song's  divinest  flow. 

The  joy  is  in  the  being, 
Joy  of  life  and  breath, 

Joy  of  a  soul  triumphant, 
Conqueror  of  death. 
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Bj  Bsy.  Duncan  McLiod,  B.  A. 

Tb/  word  it  tma  from  the  beginning  and  every  one  of  thj  righteous  judgments 
endureth  forever. — PiaUn  cxix.160. 

Aftsb  all  criticism,  whether  higher  or  lower,  of  the  Word 
has  done  its  work,  this  sublime  thought  will  ever  remain 
secure  against  every  attack,  provided  we  keep  always  before 
us  the  supreme  and  only  purpose  of  the  Bible.  I  wish  to 
offer  a  few  thoughts  on  a  subject  which  has  been  common- 
place for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  It  will  be  by  way  of 
reiterating  our  conviction  of  the  eternal  verities  which  have 
been  unfolded  for  the  saving  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

Besides  the  Divine  library  of  the  Christian  church,  there 
are  at  present  several  religions  of  the  world,  each  of  which 
claims  superiority  for  its  own  sacred  books:  (1)  The  Zen- 
da  vesta  of  Zoroastrianism.  (2)  The  Vedas  of  Brahminism. 
(3)  The  Tripetaka  of  Buddhism.  (4)  The  Five  King  and 
the  Four  Shu  of  Confucianism,  and  (5)  The  Koran  of 
Mohanmiedanism.  Only  one  of  these  five,  though  the  most 
of  them  are  much  more  copious  than  the  Bible,  gives  any 
account  of  the  nature  and  character  of  Ood;  and  none  of 
them  has  yet  given  any  answer  to  man's  craving  after 
deliverance  from  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin.  These  books, 
moreover,  have  had  a  long  history  of  experiment  upon 
human  souls,  but  so  far  there  has  never  been  a  single  witness 
to  the  redeeming  power  of  their  messages.  The  voice  of  the 
ancient  sage  is  dying  away  with  the  gloom  of  a  blighted 
era,  and  the  morning  of  eternal  truth  with  its  beams  of 
light  and  hope  is  beginning  to  light  the  eastern  sky.  The 
day  star  has  already  arisen,  for  the  Bible  will  soon  be  the 
supreme  guide  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Orient.    The  Bible 
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of  necessity  stands  alone,  for  it  alone  gives  a  satisfying 
answer  to  the  spiritual  cravings  of  mankind,  and  a  sure 
message  of  love  and  grace  from  the  Divine  to  the  human 
heart.    Let  us  consider  briefly  several  points. 

1.  The  purpose  of  the  Bible.  Of  its  two  Testaments 
the  first  was  given  for  a  specific  purpose,  viz.,  to  prepare 
the  world  for  the  perfect  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  all-gracious  purpose  has  been  fulfilled  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  The  Great  Founder  Himself  said :  **I  came 
not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil,'*  and  stretched  on  the  cross  as 
He  commits  His  spirit  to  the  Father  He  uttered  the  undying 
words:  **It  is  finished.''  There  and  then  the  purpose  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  fulfilled. 

The  purpose  of  the  Old  Testament,  then,  was  to  prepare 
the  world  for  the  first  perfect  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  New  is  of  a  similar  nature,  viz.,  to 
prepare  the  world  for  His  second  revelation.  His  coming 
in  power  and  in  great  glory.  The  **how"  and  the  **when" 
of  this  all-absorbing  theme  are  not  for  us  to  say  in  this 
place.  The  first  period  was  one  of  preparation;  so  is  this 
present  period,  and  a  proof  of  its  foundational  truth  is  seen 
in  the  intense  interest  that  was  taken  in  it  by  the  church, 
and  is  further  indicated  by  the  vast  literature  of  the  last 
ten  years  on  this  all-inspiring  theme.  The  work  of  prepara- 
tion is  fulfilling  the  gracious  purpose  of  the  New  Testament 
The  motto  of  the  World's  Student  Movement  is  an  excel- 
lent witness  to  the  great  longings  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
church  of  Christ  to  fulfil  her  mission;  but  think  of  her 
without  this  Divine  library  of  redemption  in  her  hand. 

The  Apostle  says  that  this  Word  is  profitable  for  certain 
things — ^not  for  scientific  investigation  of  the  strata  and 
chemistry  of  our  earth  or  of  the  distances  of  stars,  not  for 
philosophical  speculation  about  the  evolutionary  processes 
in  creation,  but  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
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works.  2  Tim.  iil16.  The  purpose  of  the  Bible  is  a 
purely  religious  one.  Prom  its  Divinely  appointed  course  it 
has  never  swerved,  though  throughout  the  centuries  it  has 
met  with  many  philosophical  and  rationalistic  pleadings; 
nor  can  it  ever  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  without  doing 
it  much  injury  and  injustice,  and  without  running  the  risk  of 
making  shipwreck  of  whatever  l^ith  we  have  in  its  regener- 
ating power.  The  Bible,  in  brief,  has  come  to  us  with  a 
sufficiently  complete  history  of  a  Divine  and  progressive 
movement  from  the  heart  of  the  Eternal,  going  out  in  self- 
revelation  to  creatures  wholly  incapable  of  self-redemption. 
To  unfold  this  Divine  movement,  actualized  in  time  and 
consummated  in  eternity,  is  the  specific  purpose  of  the  Bible. 

2.  Qualifications  for  its  scientific  study.  The  modem 
fashion  is  to  treat  the  Bible  as  we  do  chemistry  or  biology. 
We  need  no  religious  instinct  to  be  experts  in  physical 
anatomy;  and  they  say  we  need  no  religious  instinct  to 
become  experts  in  the  literary  anatomy  of  the  Word  of 
God.  This  task  is  as  independent  of  the  religious  faculty 
as  is  a  major  operation  in  the  department  of  surgery.  Such 
an  attitude  has  already  brought  the  church  of  Christ  into 
perilous  seas. 

To  derive  benefit  from  the  scientific  study  of  the  Bible 
there  must  be  a  spiritual  sympathy,  a  real  quickening  of  the 
innermost  depths  of  being,  and  a  real  awakening  of  the 
religious  faculty  created  by  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Word  itself.  To  begm  with,  there  must  be  a  compre- 
hensive conception  of  the  original  purpose  and  the  founda- 
tional truths  of  the  Bible.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  scientific  and  systematic  study,  whether  as  a  literature  or 
a  Divine  message.  That  the  Divine  message  has  not 
savingly  come  through  the  medium  of  the  ordinary  literature 
of  the  sages  has  been  fully  verified.  Therefore,  if  we 
approach  the  Word  of  God  as  we  do  ordinary  literature,  we 
are  disqualified  to  measure  the  depths  of  grace  and  goodness 
that  have  come  through  it,  and  it  alone,  to  the  world.    This 
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judgment  is  entirely  independent  of  our  impressions  of  the 
religious  literatures  of  the  non-Christian  world.  They  may 
be  good  or  bad  when  treated  by  the  study  of  comparative 
religions,  but  they  have  absolutely  failed  to  apply  the  anti- 
dote to  human  guUt  and  spiritual  bondage. 

There  is  a  certain  kind  of  patience  and  reverence  which 
is  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  literature 
of  the  Bible  which  can  be  possessed  only  by  one  who  has 
been  drawn  by  the  irresistible  love  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
Himself;  only  by  one  who  has  a  personal  experience  of  the 
supreme  value  of  Christ  as  Revealer  and  Redeemer.  To 
such  a  student  alone  can  the  Bible  become  a  literature  of 
Divine  import,  and  different  in  kind  from  the  Five  King 
of  Confucianism. 

3.  The  authority  of  the  Bible.  Of  recent  years  false 
types  of  evolution  based  on  purely  rationalistic  theories  of 
the  universe,  and  of  our  own  planet  especially,  have  done 
a  great  deal  in  weakening  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  These 
have  tried  to  strike  at  the  root  of  every  truth  on  which 
Christianity  is  based.  To  many  it  has  become  a  real  menace, 
but  a  knowledge  of  past  history  ought  to  silence  the  natural 
misgivings  of  every  anxious  heart.  There  is  already  a 
movement  toward  equilibrium,  and  that  in  unexpected 
quarters.  The  retreat  is  generally  less  ostensible  than  the 
attack.  There  is  a  settling  down  to  surveying  the  effects  of 
the  storm,  and  we  look  for  a  period  of  much  solid  work  in 
the  light  of  new  fields  of  study.  The  spell  and  charm  of  the 
new  are  dying  away;  once  it  has  been  found  out  that  certain 
lines  of  investigation  have  robbed  men  of  their  faith,  and 
have  sapped  their  spiritual  energies,  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  definite  decline  in  the  number  of  students  who  go  to 
feed  their  souls  at  such  fountains  of  knowledge. 

Consider  what  Archaeology,  a  handmaid  of  Theology, 
haa  done  in  recent  years  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God.  It  has  already  opened  up  vast  fields  of 
inquiry,  and  has  intensified  the  desire  for  the  further  study 
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of  the  Bible.  Nothing  that  sane  scholarship  has  accepted 
in  regard  to  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible  needs  to 
upset  the  faith  of  any  man  who  is  daily  living  in  personal 
fellowship  with  the  Son  of  God,  through  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  A  man  or  woman  who  devoutly  worships 
and  truly  loves  the  Lord  of  Glory  will  not  go  far  away  on 
the  essential  truths  of  revelation.  If  the  heart  has  once 
found  a  resting  place  in  the  pardoning  love  of  Jesus  Christ, 
even  though  the  head  may  wander  it  will  some  day  return. 
The  closing  days  and  final  testimony  of  many  restless  hearts 
clearly  bear  witness  to  this  truth. 

The  ancient  literature  of  the  sages  of  China,  from  which 
some  scholars  seem  to  derive  such  spiritual  light,  is  already 
under  the  ban  of  its  own  devotees.  It  has  been  found  want- 
ing, and  a  confidence  in  it  as  an  elevating  factor  in  the 
quickening  of  the  life  of  the  nation  is  authoritatively  dis- 
couraged. But  the  Divine  Record  goes  forth  on  its  sacred 
mission,  gaining  strength  with  every  spiritual  movement 
which  it  creates,  and  gathering  momentum  with  the  years. 

A  Christian  Chinese  was  recently  asked  when  the 
revolution  really  began  in  China.  His  answer  was  that  it 
began  with  Robert  Morrison  and  the  translation  of  the 
Bible.  When  the  present  parenthesis,  during  which  the 
Word  of  God  is  carrying  on  its  mission  of  redemption,  is 
over,  it  will  be  verified  that  the  Bible  has  related  nothing 
unnecessary,  and  has  kept  back  nothing  essential  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  original  purpose.  The  sacred  litera- 
ture of  the  Christian  church  is  a  complete  revelation  for 
the  complete  restoration  of  man  to  the  fellowship  of  God. 
Within  this  field  of  soteriology  it  is  the  only  and  absolute 
authority. 

4.  The  Bible  and  the  herald.  No  more  serious  calamity 
can  befall  any  herald  than  to  begin  questioning  the  validity 
and  authority  of  his  message.  We  can  think  of  no  situation 
more  pitiful  than  that  of  a  young  missioner,  fresh  from  one 
of  the  schools  of  purely  modem  thought,  going  forth  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  heathen  millions.  What  kind  of  appeal 
can  he  make  to  any  man,  whose  message  has  its  vital  parts 
removed?  How  can  perishing  souls  appeal  to  a  man  who 
cannot  be  very  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  they  are  lost,  and 
who  can  only  advise  them  that  a  good  attempt  at  living  up 
to  the  best  light  of  the  sages  ought  to  secure  for  them  a 
satisfactory  place  in  the  presence  of  the  All-Father  T  How 
can  he  preach  to  them  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  when  he  has  already  concluded 
that  such  theology  belongs  to  a  superstitious  past,  and 
must  not  be  perpetuated  in  the  light  of  modem  thought? 
We  can  imagine  nothing  more  soulless,  more  uninspiring, 
more  distressing  than  the  condition  of  such  a  man  facing 
the  indescribable  needs  of  the  heathen. 

One  can  never  realize  the  need  of  a  careful  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  until  he  has  been  placed  in  the  very  presence 
of  such  needs.  When  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  a  group 
of  inquiring  minds,  what  are  dogmas  and  theories  to  do  for 
them?  Knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  saving  message 
counts  there  and  then  for  much;  for  the  Spirit  and  the 
Word  go  together  in  this  work.  We  are  simply  instruments 
ready  to  use  that  Word  by  the  guiding  Spirit  of  God. 

The  mechanical  treatment  of  the  Bible  in  the  theological 
laboratory  seems  often  to  sap  from  teacher  and  student 
their  spiritual  energy;  the  fervor  and  the  glow  of  evan- 
gelical truth  gradually  die  out.  The  winter  of  doubts  has 
come  down  upon  the  spirit,  and  to  many  the  summer  of 
their  faith  may  never  return.  Multitudes  of  young  men 
full  of  hope  and  vitality  have  succumbed  to  the  blight  of 
rationalism  before  they  were  half  initiated  into  the  study 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

Yet  it  is  a  cause  for  praise  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church  that  there  are  multitudes  of  teachers  of  the  Word, 
pillars  in  the  leading  schools  of  theology  throughout  the 
world,  men  of  profound  scholarship  who  show  the  deepest 
devotion  to  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God. 
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Let  U8,  who  are  heralds  of  a  glorious  message,  with 
the  Bible  as  its  text  book,  as  the  code  book  of  all  our 
spiritual  trausactions,  as  the  chart  for  the  voyage  of  life, 
and  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  Christian  liberty,  go  forth 
triumphantly  winning  fresh  conquests  for  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  ''And  I  saw  another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of 
Heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  unto  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation  and  kindred 
and  tongue  and  people/'  This  angel  is  now  on  his  mission 
of  mercy,  flying  hither  and  thither  over  seas  and  continents. 
What  shall  we  do  to  help  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  Divioe 
purpose?  Are  we  hindering  or  furthering  the  ministry  of 
the  Word? 

"As  I  dig  deeper  the  nnne  becomes  rich  and  the 
treasures  of  grace  are  greatly  enhanced  by  their  being  the 
earnests  of  glory.  0  what  a  book  is  this!  I  cannot  get 
enough  of  it  *  *  *  This  view  of  the  Bible  is  inex- 
pressibly glorious.  It  reveals,  it  realizes.  It  brings  into 
present  enjojTnent  eternal  things.  •  •  •  All  besides  is 
vanity.'*    RomaiQe. 

Tamsui,  Foemosa. 
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VIII.     The   Study   op   the   Bible   by   Historical.   Periods 

(Concluded) 
By  Louis  Matthews  Sweet 

In  the  practical  task  of  mastering  any  period  the  student 
will  do  well  first  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  main  Biblical 
periods  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  books  to  them. 
Some  earnest  and  careful  students  of  the  Bible  seem  not 
to  have  discovered  this  interesting  historical  framework. 
One  can  note  where  the  historical  books  begin  and  end  so 
as  to  frame  together  the  external  history. 

For  example,  the  Hexateuch  covers  from  the  creation 
of  man  to  the  death  of  Eleazar  the  Son  of  Aaron  and 
reaches  over  into  the  next  period  by  the  mention  of  Phineas 
the  grandson  of  Aaron  (Josh,  xxiv.33).  The  book  of  Joshua 
records  also  the  death  of  Joshua  (xxiv.29),  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses  summarizes  the  history  through  the  lives  of 
the  contemporaries  of  Joshua  who  survived  him.  The  book 
of  Judges  (i.l)  is  linked  with  that  of  Joshua  (xxiv.29)  and 
carries  the  history  forward  to  the  destruction  of  Benjamin 
and  the  marriage  of  the  surviving  remnant.  In  xxi.25  the 
history  of  the  period  is  summarized. 

The  book  of  first  Samuel  begins  in  the  period  of  the 
Judges  and  in  the  person  of  Samuel  marks  the  transition 
to  that  of  the  Kings.  The  two  books  of  Samuel  begin  with 
the  birth  of  the  Prophet- Judge  (1  Sam.  1)  and  end  with  the 
plague  of  the  numbering  (2  Sam.  25),  one  of  the  events  of 
David's  later  life.  The  books  of  the  Kings  begin  with  the 
old  age  and  death  of  David,  give  the  reign  of  Solomon 
somewhat  in  detail,  recount  the  parallel  histories  of  the  two 
kingdoms  until  the  downfall  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  17),  and 
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then  confine  their  attention  to  the  Southern  Kingdom  until 
the  fiiege  and  fall  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.21).  Two 
additional  notices  are  supplied,  one  (2  Kings  xxv.22-26) 
narrating  in  brief  the  events  which  culminated  in  the  hegira 
of  survivors  to  Egypt,  and  the  other  (xxv.27-30)  the  later 
experience  of  Jehoiachim  in  captivity. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  begin  with  a  rapid  summary  of 
early  history  by  means  of  lists  of  names  and  then  strike 
into  later  history  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Saul  and  the  end  of  his  house  (1  Chr.  10). 
These  books  record  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  to 
the  death  of  the  latter  and  the  division  (2  Chr.  10),  there- 
after giving  the  history  of  the  Southern  Kingdom  alone 
down  to  the  end  of  the  exile  (2  Chr.  36).  Here  the  narra- 
tives of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  take  up  the  story. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  easy  to  form  connection  with  the 
New  Testament  by  means  of  the  latest  events  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  earliest  of  the  New,  giving  the  limits  of 
the  inter-Testamental  period  which  the  student  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  so  short.  Through  the  succession  of  high 
priests,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha,  and  by 
means  of  the  kings  of  the  Hasmonaean  dynasty  reaching 
down  to  Herod,  who  ended  the  family  by  wholesale  slaughter 
and  inherited  their  power,  we  reach  the  birth  of  Christ  and 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era.  These  instances  are  enough 
to  illustrate  the  point  now  being  urged,  that  one  can  discover 
an  easy  entrance  into  an  understanding  of  the  Biblical 
periods  through  an  analysis  of  the  historical  books  together 
with  a  tabulation  of  the  historical  notices  in  books  not 
strictly  historical.  The  books  of  Psalms  and  the  writings 
of  the  prophets  all  supply  interesting  historical  notices. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  turning  point  from  one  era 
into  another  is  usually  the  birth  or  death  of  some  distin- 
guished person  or  an  event  which  brings  about  social  or 
political  change.  Usually  important  transitions  are  marked 
by  the  beginning  or  ending  of  books. 
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Again,  the  student  should  notice  how,  on  the  very  sur- 
face of  the  history,  the  division  into  epochs  is  marked  with 
clear  lines.  For  example,  taking  the  social  and  political 
organization  into  consideration  we  have  the  following 
familiar  division:  1.  The  Patriarchal  Age,  2.  The  Age  of 
the  Judges,  3.  The  United  Kingdom,  4.  The  Divided 
Kingdom,  5.  The  Exile,  6.  The  Return,  7.  Inter-Testamental, 
8.  The  Life  of  Christ,  9.  The  Founding  and  Expansion  of 
the  Church.  This  division  may  be  subdivided  so  as  to 
bring  in  the  Bondage  in  Egypt,  the  Wandering,  the 
Conquest,  etc. 

Or,  one  may  take  the  nations  surrounding  Israel  and 
influencing  her  history  as  the  basis  of  division.  Then  the 
succession  of  empires  on  the  world's  stage  forms  a  majestic 
framework  for  the  drama  of  Israel.  We  would  then  have 
for  the  later  history  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  Greek,  and 
Boman  periods,  which  would  bring  us  into  the  very  condi- 
tions into  which  Christianity  came. 

Instead  of  these  divisions  one  might  take  the  Biblical 
period  as  a  whole,  beginning,  for  a  background,  with  the 
succession  of  Oriental  empires  and  setting  the  Biblical  his- 
tory against  it.    The  succession  would  be : 

Babylonia    4000-2000  b.c. 

Assyria    2000-606  b.c. 

Egypt  1550-525  b.c. 

Chaldaea   626-536  b.c. 

Persia  559-331  b.c. 

Greece    594-146  b.c. 

Rome 753  B.C.-476  a.d. 

We  can  relate  these  histories  together  by  connecting  Ham- 
murabi of  Babylon  and  Abraham  cir.  2000  b.c.  In  this  same 
connection  one  can  place  the  approximate  date  of  Moses  at 
1500  B.C.  and  that  of  David  at  1000  b.c.  The  Biblical  period, 
as  a  whole,  may  be  dated  from  Abraham  (2000  b.c.)  to  the 
death  of  John  the  Evangelist  (100  a.d.  cir.  cf.  Accession  of 
Trajan,  98  a.d.). 
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The  schemes  of  division  thus  far  suggested  are  more  or 
less  formal  and  external,  based  upon  the  outward  movement 
and  political  articulation  of  the  history.  The  entire  mass  of 
material  may  be  handled  in  a  wholly  different  way.  For 
example,  attention  may  be  concentrated  upon  Israel  as  a  ^ 
nation  and  upon  her  national  life.  We  should  have  something 
like  this:  1.  The  Period  of  Preparation,  2.  The  Period  of 
Development,  3.  The  Period  of  Decline,  4.  The  Period  of 
Restoration.  Into  this  scheme  the  era  of  the  New  Testament 
may  be  fitted  as  5.  The  Period  of  National  Extinction. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  each  suggested  division 
into  epochs  a  particular  method  of  organizing  and  viewing 
the  historical  materials  is  involved.  This  plasticity  of 
history  to  various  methods  of  treatment  makes  historical 
study  endlessly  fascinating.  One  can,  for  example,  deal 
with  the  entire  mass  of  historical  material  relating  to  Israel 
with  sole  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  giving  three 
great  periods:  1.  The  Period  of  Preparation  (up  to  the 
Birth  of  Christ).  2.  The  Period  of  Realization  (Life  and 
Ministry  of  Christ).  3.  The  Period  of  Application  (founding 
of  Christian  church).  The  history  of  Israel  has  also  been 
divided  into  three  great  epochs  by  reference  to  her  training 
for  work  in  the  world  (by  Dr.  D.  R.  Breed,  History  of  the 
Preparation  of  the  World  for  Christ) :  1.  The  Period  of 
Inclusion.  2.  The  Period  of  Seclusion.  3.  The  Period  of 
Diffusion.* 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  beginners  in  historical 
study  should  recognize  the  fact  that  ways  of  dealing  with 
historical  material  are  endlessly  various.  The  study  of 
history  is  kaleidoscopic  in  the  variety  which  it  presents 
both  of  form  and  color. 

It  now  remains  simply  to  point  certain  guiding  principles 
in  the  study  of  a  single  historical  period  and  to  illustrate 
by  a  concrete  instance. 
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1.  The  limits  of  the  period  must  be  set  and  the  period 
itself  set  in  the  framework  of  adjacent  periods. 

As  has  already  been  indicated  the  advent  of  some  signal 
personality  or  the  occurrence  of  some  marked  event  or  the 
definite  emergence  of  some  new  force  marks  the  change 
from  era  to  era.  Of  course,  the  flow  of  events  is  continuous, 
and  sometimes  the  transition  to  a  new  era  is  imperceptibly 
conducted  so  that  the  discovery  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  comes  with  a  shock  of  surprise.  Usually,  however,  the 
change  is  clearly  perceptible. 

2.  The  next  step  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of  events, 
political  and  social,  with  special  reference  to  causes  and 
effects. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  dramatic  element,  that 
is,  the  study  of  the  bearing  of  actions  and  events  upon  each 
other,  should  be  introduced.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  know  the  meaning  of  any  single  event,  to 
place  it  in  the  chain  of  causal  connection.  The  **why''  of 
an  occurrence  is  a  part  of  the  ''what*'  of  it;  so  also  are  the 
results  which  flow  from  it  a  disclosure  of  its  real  nature. 
One  must  work  into  an  event  from  the  past  and  out  of  it 
into  the  future  in  order  to  understand  it. 

Another  reason  for  attending  carefully  to  this  matter  is 
that  it  corrects  the  perspective  in  which  we  see  the  relation- 
ship of  small  and  great.  No  one  can  possibly  estimate  justly 
and  with  nice  appreciation  the  importance  of  an  event  until 
one  knows  with  what  results  it  is  fraught.  It  is  a  common- 
place of  historical  philosophy  that  great  movements  begin 
obscurely.  Without  the  measuring  line  of  consequences 
the  great  importance  of  certain  seeming  trifles  could  never 
be  known. 

3.  A  third  and  important  as  well  as  fascinating  step 
is  the  detailed  study  of  leading  persons  who  have  stamped 
themselves  upon  the  history  of  the  period. 

To  many  people  who  have  read  history  only  in  the 
gross,  historical  persons  are  simply  pegs  upon  which  to  hang 
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dates  and  events.     If  such  a  student  happens   to   have  a 
retentive  memory  he  will  know  a  great  many  names,  a  great  i 
many  dates,  and  a  great  many  events.     It  is  the  neatest 
delusion  in  the  world  to  suppose  that  this  involves  or  implies 
a  knowledge  of  history.     Names,  dates,  events   are  related 
to  history  in  the  real,  vital  sense  as  ink  impressions  on  a 
printed   page   are   related   to   the   ideas   expressed.      They 
symbolize  the  personalities,  the  forces,  the  processes  which 
have  existed,  which  have  operated,  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  world's  life.     To  know  history  is  to  know  the  men 
who  have  lived  in  the  past.      It  is  to  know  why  they  have  acted 
as  they  have  done.     It  is  to  know  the  causes  and  results 
of  their  actions.    What  kind  of  man  was  David  of  Israel, 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Philip  II.  of  Spain?     It  is  not 
enough  to  know  when  and  where  each  of  these  men  lived 
and  reigned.    We  wish  a  vitalized,  concrete  portrait  of  eacL 
We  must  actually  know  the  men. 

Now  this  knowledge  can  come  only  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing, in  an  accommodated  sense.  It  means  the  close  study 
of  a  man's  life,  a  minute  search  for  characteristics  and 
motives,  a  whole-souled  attempt  to  get  under  the  surface 
into  his  mind  and  heart.  We  must  get  close  to  the  man  and 
follow  every  clue  to  his  personality  until  the  secret  of  his 
life  is  uncovered  before  us. 

4.  A  fourth  step  in  the  study  of  a  period  is  to  get  a 
true  view  of  its  ruling  ideas. 

These  are  embodied  in  various  ways  in  its  laws  and 
institutions,  in  its  literature,  philosophy,  and  art.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  history  of  mankind  has  worked  out  in 
concrete  form  in  successive  periods  certain  ruling  ideas. 
One  age  stands  apart  from  another  in  the  predominance  in 
its  life  of  this  idea  or  that.  Just  as  nations  embody  and 
realize  certain  great  organic  ideas,  so  epochs  of  history 
possess  distinct  and  discernible  peculiarities,  which,  once 
recognized,  become  characteristic  and  definitive.  Let  us 
illustrate  these  remarks  by  a  brief  glance  at  a  single  i>eriod. 
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The  so-called  ** Roman  Period'*  in  the  history  of  Israel 
extends,  according  to  the  accepted  treatment  of  it,  from 
63  B.C.,  a  date  which  is  signalized  by  Pompey's  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  same  city  at  the  hands 
of  Titus  in  70  a.d.  This  period  follows  the  Maccabean  and 
in  its  leading  characteristics  is  the  outcome,  in  part,  of 
general  conditions  which  brought  the  civilized  world  under 
the  control  of  Rome  and,  in  part,  of  internal  conditions  of 
Israel  resulting  from  the  revolt  against  the  Seleucids  and 
the  temporary  establishment  of  Jewish  independence.  An 
interesting  point  of  connection  is  found  in  the  striking  fact 
that  in  the  preceding  epoch  John  Hyrcanus  forced  the 
Idumeans  to  become  Jews  and  that  the  following  period  is 
dominated  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  Herodian  family 
who  were  Idumeans. 

The  center  of  interest  in  this  period,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  Jewish  history,  is  undoubtedly  Herod  the  Great.  From 
the  moment  when,  as  a  young  man,  fired  with  an  hereditary 
ambition,  he  made  his  sensational  attack  upon  the  outlaws  in 
their  stronghold  in  the  Valley  of  Doves  to  his  tragic  and 
bitter  end,  just  within  the  Christian  era,  the  strange  and 
sinister  personality  of  Herod  dominates  his  epoch.  He  was 
merely  a  petty  king,  an  appointee  and  servant  of  Rome, 
without  power  to  coin  any  but  copper  money;  he  was  at 
heart  barbarian  and  pagan;  he  was  insanely  ambitious  and 
murderously  jealous  of  any  who  might  possibly  undermine 
his  power,  limited  and  petty  as  it  seems,  in  any  wide  view 
of  world  politics,  to  have  been;  he  misunderstood  and  mis- 
treated his  subjects;  he  was  hated  by  them  with  a  hatred 
that  knew  no  bounds;  he  slew  his  own  happiness  and  mur- 
dered his  own  peace  and  died  in  the  blackness  of  utter 
despair — and  yet,  for  nearly  forty  tumultuous  years  he  held 
a  key  position  in  the  world's  life  and  was  always  to  be 
reckoned  with  by  any  emperor,  general,  or  what  not,  who 
essayed  to  gain  and  keep  power  in  the  Roman  Empire.  At 
least  twice  his  hand  alone  turned  the  current  of  events  into 
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new    channels — Julius    Caesar,    Augustus,    Marc    Anthony,  . 
Cleopatra,  felt  the  iron  beneath  the  velvet  glove  of  diplomacy  J 
he  always  wore  with  those  mightier  than  he.     The  career  of  ■ 
Herod  touches,  with  tragic  intensity,  this  entire  period.   The  \ 
student  of  it  should  first  of  all  master  the  facts  of  his  life 
and  try  to  get  some  insight  into  his  baffling  character.    Few 
people  seem  to  have  any  conception  of  the  complexity,  the 
greatness,  the  folly,  the  misery  of  Herod.  ' 

Then,  around  him,  were  strange  and  fascinating  men, 
Nicolas    of    Damascus,     subtle    politician    and     scholarly    ' 
sycophant;  his  viperous  sister  Salome;  the  whole   seething 
mass  of  intriguers  of  his  court  and  personal  following  invite 
to  study. 

Next  to  this  dominant  personality  is  to  be  studied  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  this  period.  We  are  to  go  baci 
into  the  preceding  time  and  note  the  results  of  the  political 
success  as  well  as  the  religious  triumphs  of  Judaism  as 
represented  in  the  Hasmonsean  house.  We  are  to  note  the 
growth  of  parties.  We  are  to  watch  the  emergence  of  new 
and  strange  ideas.  In  this  period  of  unrest  and  transition, 
of  reaction  and  rapid  change,  of  political  wire-pulling  and 
religious  fanaticism,  all  the  conditions  are  found  into  which 
the  Christ  came.  The  one  dominating  counter-current 
which  met  the  teaching  of  Jesus  at  the  beginning  and 
accomplished  the  tragedy  of  His  rejection  and  death  was  the 
union  of  politics  and  religion  in  the  perverted  Messianism 
of  His  day,  which  began  in  the  Maccabean  and  was  brought 
to  completion  in  the  Herodian  epoch. 

In  the  literature  of  these  adjacent  periods,  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  the  Psalter  of  Solomon,  etc.,  one  finds  these  ruling 
ideas  expressed.  The  period  from  Nehemiah  to  Christ  has 
sometimes  been  called  an  **Age  of  Silence'* — ^no  period  could 
be  imagiued  more  articulate  and  vocaL  There  is  babel  rather 
than  silence.  I  would  remind  the  reader  that  the  one  great 
source  book  for  this  period,  aside  from  the  contemporaneous 
literature  already  mentioned,  is  Josephus.    He  should  read 
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the  book  of  Maccabees,  then  the  Jewish  War  as  it  touches 
upon  the  career  of  Herod,  then  the  apocryphal  and  Messianic 
literature  of  the  time;  then  a  comprehensive  and  spirited 
history  of  Rome  during  the  hundred  years  before  and  after 
Christ.  First  of  all,  build  a  framework  of  dates  and  events 
80  that  the  period  may  be  identified  and  placed.  Then  into 
the  bare  framework  so  constructed  the  results  of  prolonged 
and  minute  study  may  be  set  until,  finally,  the  imagination 
wakens  to  vision  and  one  is  at  home  in  the  history.  This  is 
the  delight  of  historical  study.  To  master  even  one  epoch 
in  this  way  is  to  gain,  to  a  degree,  the  culture  and  enrich- 
ment which  the  study  of  history  has  to  give. 
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CHBISTIAN  PEEPECTION 
By  Rev.  Jamks  Mudqb,  D.  D. 

Neably  two  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  John  Wesley,  \ 
whose  Plain  Account  of  Christian  Perfection  has  long  been  I 
a  classic  with  Methodists,  there  was  bom  at  Valladolid, 
Spain,  a  man  whose  Practice  of  Christian  and  Religious 
Perfection  was  to  attain  far  wider  and  longer  usefulness, 
being  indeed  a  much  more  thorough  and  attractive  discussion 
of  the  subject. 

His  name  was  Alphonsus  (or  Alonzo)  Rodriguez,  and 
his  birth  year  1526.  He  studied  at  the  ancient  university 
of  Salamanca  (founded  in  1200,  and  attended  by  17,000 
students  in  the  fourteenth  century)  where  he  received  the  ] 
degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy  and  was  employed  for  a  time 
as  a  teacher.  A  little  later  he  became  rector  of  the  college 
of  Monterey  in  Gallicia,  where  he  taught  moral  theology  for 
twelve  years,  and  his  lectures  became  so  famous  that 
students  flocked  to  hear  him  from  all  parts  of  Spain. 
Subsequently,  for  a  very  long  time,  he  held  the  post  of 
master  of  novices  at  Valladolid,  at  Montilla,  at  Cordova, 
and  at  Seville. 

The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  thus  given  entirely 
to  the  direction  of  souls  and  to  spiritual  instruction.  His 
zeal  and  capacity  in  these  employments  were  very  widely 
recognized,  insomuch  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  science  of  the  saints.  He  was 
accordingly  directed  by  his  superiors  to  collect  what  he  had 
written  upon  spiritual  subjects,  the  ripe  fruit  of  these  many 
years  of  thought  and  experience,  and  prepare  it  for  publica* 
tion.     This  was  done;  the  book  first  appearing  in   three 
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volumes  at  Seville,  in  1614.  The  author,  after  two  years  of 
extreme  feebleness,  peacefully  expired  in  the  Lord,  February 
21,  1616,  full  of  days  and  good  works,  greatly  honored  and 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  leaving  to  the  world  a  heroic 
example  of  high  holiaess.  He  loved  retirement,  showed  an 
ardent  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  regarded  God 
alone  in  all  things.  It  was  said  by  those  who  knew  him 
best  that  he  fully  exemplified  the  character  so  admirably 
depicted  in  his  book. 

In  this  book  he  avoided  of  set  purpose  the  loftier  flights 
of  mysticism  and  all  abstruse  speculations,  so  that  it  might 
the  better  be  fitted  for  the  profit  of  laymen  in  the  world 
as  well  as  of  those  who  were  in  the  cloisters.  It  became 
popular  at  once  and  is  as  much  used  by  all  classes  to-day 
as  when  it  first  became  known.  More  than  twenty-five 
editions  of  the  original  Spanish  have  been  issued,  besides 
many  abridgments.  More  than  sixty  editions  have  appeared 
in  French  in  several  different  translations,  twenty  in  Italian, 
at  least  ten  in  German,  and  eight  in  Latin.  An  English 
translation  from  the  French  was  printed  at  St.  Omer  in 
1620,  and  a  still  better  one,  often  reprinted  since,  appeared 
in  London  in  1697.  The  book  has  been  translated  into 
nearly  all  the  European  languages,  and  into  many  of  the 
tongues  of  the  East.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
on  its  subject  that  has  ever  seen  the  light.  An  excellent 
abridged  edition  in  two  volumes,  *'for  persons  living  in  the 
world,'*  was  published  by  Bums  and  Gates  of  London  in 
1870,  and  an  edition  adapted  to  general  use  was  issued  at 
New  York  in  1878  by  P.  0.  Shea. 

The  different  parts  of  the  work  treat  of  the  following 
topics:  The  Esteem  and  Affection  We  Ought  to  Have  for 
Whatever  Eelates  to  Our  Spiritual  Advancement,  and  of 
Certain  Things  Conducive  to  It;  The  Perfection  of  Our 
Ordinary  Actions;  The  Integrity  and  Purity  of  Intention 
We  Ought  to  Have  in  All  Our  Actions ;  Union  and  Fraternal 
Charity;  Prayer;  The  Presence  of  God;  The  Examination 
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of  Conscience;  Conformity  to  the  Will  of  God;  Mortifica- 
tion; Modesty  and  Silence;  Humility;  Temptations;  Joy  and 
Sadness;  The  Advantages  and  Infinite  Treasures  We 
Possess  in  Jesus  Christ;  Holy  Communion;  Chastify; 
Obedience. 

Without  further  description  of  the  volumes  or  extended 
delineation  of  the  life  of  the  author — a  full  biography  may 
be  found  in  the  libraries — ^we  proceed  to  let  our  readers 
judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  highly  sensible  and  thorough- 
going  way  in  which  these  important  subjects  are  handled. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken  some  will  be  glad  to  purchase  and 
study  more  in  detail  this  very  able  and  fruitful  author. 

**No  one  becomes  perfect  on  a  sudden;  it  is  by  mounting 
and  not  by  flying  that  we  come  to  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
Ijet  us  therefore  ascend,  and  let  meditation  and  prayer  be 
the  two  feet  we  make  use  of  to  do  so.  For  meditation  lets 
us  see  our  wants,  and  prayer  obtains  for  us  relief  from 
God.    Prayer  is  tepid  without  meditation.'* 

**The  spirit  of  contradiction  is  a  very  bad  one;  en- 
deavor, therefore,  to  cast  it  out,  though  the  thing  in  question 
be  of  consequence.  If  anyone  should  contradict  you^  insist 
not  much  upon  it,  nor  suffer  yourself  to  be  carried  on  by  a 
desire  of  getting  the  better  of  him;  but  explain  yourself  once 
or  twice  with  all  possible  mildness,  and  show  him  your 
idea  of  the  question,  and  after  that  let  him  believe  what  he 
pleases;  and  impose  silence  upon  yourself  as  if  you  had 
nothing  more  to  say  on  the  matter.'* 

*'God  desires  to  be  served  with  joy.  The  joy  of  the 
servants  of  God  is  not  a  vain  and  frivolous  one;  it  is  not 
a  joy  that  makes  us  break  out  into  loud  laughter,  or  to  say 
witty  things,  or  to  join  in  conversation  with  every  one  we 
meet.  For  this  would  be  a  dissipation  of  mind,  immodesty, 
and  irregularity.  The  joy  we  seek  is  a  prudent  one,  that 
comes  from  within,  and  is  visible  in  our  countenance  with- 
out. We  read  of  many  saints  who  had  such  a  joy  and 
serenity  in  their  looks  that  it  gave  testimony  of  the  peace 
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and  satisfaction  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  hearts.  And 
this  is  the  joy  which  we  should  all  possess.'* 

**It  is  well  to  write  down  very  briefly  the  fruit  we  have 
reai)ed  from  prayer — the  good  thoughts  we  have  had,  the 
pious  resolutions  we  have  made,  and  the  lights  we  have 
received  from  God  in  it.  By  this  means  the  good  desires 
and  resolutions  we  make  are  more  perfected  and  take 
deeper  root  and  make  a  stronger  impression  on  our  heart; 
and  experience  also  wUl  teach  us  that  when  at  another  time 
we  come  to  read  them  over  again  they  wiQ  be  of  great 
profit  to  us.*' 

**We  read  of  a  father  in  the  desert  who  used  to  pause 
a  little  before  performing  any  action.  One  day  being  asked 
why  he  did  so,  *I  believe,'  said  he,  'that  all  our  actions 
have  no  merit  in  themselves,  if  they  be  not  done  for  a  good 
end.  Wherefore,  as  he  who  fires  at  a  target  takes  his  aim 
for  some  time  in  order  to  cover  the  object,  even  so,  before  I 
perform  what  I  purpose,  I  direct  my  attention  to  God  who 
ought  to  be  the  only  object  or  end  of  all  our  actions;  and 
it  is  upon  this  account  that  I  always  pause  a  little  at  the 
commencement  of  every  action.'  " 

**The  first  root  whence  rash  judgments  commonly  grow 
is  pride.  Those  who  thiok  themselves  somewhat  advanced 
in  a  spiritual  life  are  more  frequently  tempted  than  others 
to  judge  and  censure  their  neighbors,  forgetting  their  own 
defects.  He  that  is  truly  humble  has  not  his  eyes  open  to 
see  the  faults  of  his  neighbor,  but  only  to  discern  his  own; 
and  finds  so  many  things  to  consider  and  deplore  in  himself 
that  he  never  casts  his  eyes  or  thoughts  on  the  failings  of 
others.  Excuse  the  intention  if  you  cannot  excuse  the 
action;  believe  it  proceeds  from  ignorance  or  surprise.  If 
we  loved  our  brethren  as  ourselves  we  should  not  want 
reasons  to  excuse  them.  The  same  fault  accompanied  with 
the  same  circumstances  and  appearances  seems  not  to  be 
the  same  in  him  we  love  as  it  does  ia  him  we  have  no 
affection  for." 
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''The  Christian  must  endeavor  to  renounce  his  will  in 
small  things  which  are  lawful  for  him  to  do,  that  he  may 
be  the  more  ready  to  mortify  himself  in  those  which  are 
forbidden.  To  accustom  ourselves  in  all  our  actions  not  to 
do  our  own  will  but  Ood's,  and  to  take  delight  in  them,  not 
because  they  are  pleasant  in  themselves  and  because  cm 
inclination  moves  us  to  perform  them,  but  because  in  doing 
them  we  do  the  will  of  God — this  is  a  point  of  great  import- 
ance, and  having  in  it  a  high  degree  of  spirituality.  We 
should  at  all  times  entertain  a  holy  joy  that  the  will  of 
God  is  fulfilled  m  us/' 

The  Pbbsencb  of  God 

'*To  employ  ourselves  continually  in  the  exercise  of  the 
presence  of  God  is  to  begin  in  this  life  to  enjoy  the  felicity 
of  the  blessed  in  the  next  The  presence  of  God  is  a 
sovereign  and  universal  remedy  for  all  the  temptations  of 
the  devil  and  all  the  repugnances  of  nature.  We  must  not 
only  employ  our  understanding  to  consider  God  as  present; 
we  must  afterward  exercise  our  will  in  loving  Him  and  in 
uniting  ourself  to  Him  as  present;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the 
chief  exercise  of  the  presence  of  God  consists.  We  must 
take  occasion  from  all  things  to  call  God  to  mind.  More- 
over, we  must  take  notice  that  when  we  make  these  acts  of 
love  and  say  these  ejaculations,  we  must  say  them  not  as 
elevating  our  heart  or  raising  our  thought  to  something 
above  us  or  without  us,  but  as  speaking  to  God  present 
within  us;  for  this  is  properly  to  walk  in  the  presence  of 
God,  and  this  is  what  will  render  this  more  sweet,  pleasant, 
easy,  and  profitable  to  us  than  any  other  sort  of  prayer 
whatsoever.  ^^ 

Perfection  of  Our  Ordinary  Actions 

**It  is  in  performing  well  the  most  common  and  familiar 
actions  of  our  life  that  our  advancement  and  perfection 
consist.     We   shall   become   perfect   if   we   perform    these 
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perfectly;  we  shall  be  imperfect  if  we  perform  them  imper- 
fectly. For  our  perfection  arises  not  from  our  doing 
more  things  than  another  does,  but  from  our  doing  them 
better;  and  in  proportion  to  the  manner  in  which  a  man  does 
these  works  will  he  become  more  or  less  perfect.  The 
goodness  of  our  actions  consists  of  two  things,  of  which 
the  first  and  chief  is  that  we  act  purely  for  God,  The 
intention  is  the  foundation  of  the  goodness  of  all  our  actions. 
The  second  is,  always  to  walk  in  God^s  presence.  Thus 
shall  we  be  always  in  prayer.  They  pray  always  who 
always  perform  their  actions  to  please  and  glorify  God; 
thereby  they  make  their  life  a  perpetual  prayer.  Do  each 
action  as  if  it  were  the  only  one  you  had  to  do.  Do  each  as 
if  it  were  to  be  the  last  you  were  to  perform  in  this  life.** 

Spiritual  Advancement 

**One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  little  progress  we  make 
in  holiness  is  that  we  do  not  desire  and  long  for  it  with 
sufficient  earnestness;  we  desire  it,  it  is  true,  but  so  feebly 
and  coldly  that  the  desires  we  form  vanish  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  conceived.  Let  no  day  pass  without  making 
some  advancement.  Practice  daily  some  act  of  self-denial, 
correct  some  fault  you  were  accustomed  to  commit,  and  you 
will  quickly  find  that  your  life  will  become  every  day  more 
perfect.  We  must  never  think  we  are  holy  enough,  but  always 
aspire  to  become  still  more  so.  Whoever  wishes  to  be  a  saint 
must  forget  what  he  has  done  and  constantly  think  on  what  he 
has  still  to  do.  He  is  truly  happy  who  advances  daily  and  who 
never  thinks  on  what  he  did  yesterday,  but  what  he  has 
to  do  to-day  in  order  to  make  new  progress.  The  former 
tempts  us  to  repose,  the  latter  incites  us  to  go  on.  It  is  a 
great  shame  and  confusion  to  us  that  worldly  men  desire 
those  things  that  are  pernicious  to  them  with  more  earnest- 
ness than  we  desire  those  things  that  are  of  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  that  they  run  faster  to  death  than  we  do 
to  life.^^ 
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How  TO  Bb  Humble 

**  Humility  is  the  source,  foundation,  and  root  of  all  virtues, 
as  pride  is  the  beginning  of  all  sin.  As  soon  as  yon  shall 
be  truly  humble  you  will  be  obedient,  you  will  be  patient, 
you  will  complain  of  nothing,  you  will  think  nothing  hard; 
and  though  anything  should  happen  to  you  very  difficult  to 
be  borne  with,  yet  it  will  always  seem  to  you  very  little  in 
comparison  with  what  you  deserve.  As  soon  as  you  shall 
be  humble  you  will  be  charitable  toward  your  brethren, 
because  you  will  believe  them  all  to  be  good  and  better  than 
yourself.  The  humble  man  is  not  angry  at  others  bemg 
preferred  to  him.  There  is  no  envy  among  the  humble.  If 
you  seek  a  ready  way  to  acquire  all  virtues  you  have  it  in 
two  words :    Be  humble.  * ' 

**You  will  be  humble  enough  as  soon  as  you  know 
yourself;  for  then  you  will  plainly  see  how  little  yon  are. 
According  to  some,  one  of  the  reasons  why  God  loves 
humility  is  because  He  loves  the  truth  above  all  things. 
Humility  is  truth  itself,  whereas  pride  is  a  mere  deceit  and 
a  lie ;  for  you  are  not  in  reality  what  you  think  you  are,  nor 
what  you  would  have  others  think  you  to  be.*' 

**But  lest  we  be  overmuch  cast  down  at  the  sight  of 
our  imperfections,  we  should  for  our  encouragement  imme- 
diately pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  God's  goodness. 
Yet  there  is  danger  in  dwelling  too  much  upon  this  latter. 
Our  exercise  ought  to  be  like  Jacob's  ladder,  of  which  one 
end  touched  the  earth  and  the  other  reached  up  to  heaven. 
It  is  by  it  you  are  to  ascend  and  descend,  as  the  angels  did. 
Ascend  till  you  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of 
God ;  but  rest  not  there  for  fear  of  falling  into  presumption. 
Go  down  again,  forthwith,  to  the  knowledge  of  thyself;  and 
rest  not  there  either  for  fear  of  being  faint-hearted,  but 
return  up  again  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  place  all  your 
confidence  in  Him.  In  fine,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  up 
and  down  this  ladder." 
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*' Moral  virtues  are  not  to  be  acquired,  any  more  than 
arts  and  sciences,  but  by  exercise  and  practice.  It  is  true 
that  all  virtue  must  come  from  the  hand  of  God;  but  it  is 
true  also  that  the  same  God,  without  whom  we  can  do 
nothing,  will  have  us  also  to  co-operate  with  Him.  Humilia- 
tion is  the  way  to  humility,  as  patience  is  to  peace  of  mind, 
and  study  to  learning;  if  we  will  acquire  humility  we  must 
put  ourselves  into  the  way  of  humility.** 

**  Ought  we  to  wish  to  be  contemned  t  And  if  we  are, 
how  shall  we  be  able  to  bring  forth  fruit  for  the  good  of 
souls  t  For  to  make  an  impression  by  what  we  say,  and 
to  gain  credit  with  an  audience,  we  must  be  in  esteem  with 
them;  so  that,  on  this  account,  it  seems  even  necessary  to 
desire  the  esteem  of  men.  The  answer  given  by  the  fathers 
is  that,  though  the  great  danger  we  incur  by  the  honor  and 
esteem  of  men  ought  to  oblige  us  to  avoid  it,  and  though 
i^hen  we  regard  only  ourselves  we  ought  to  wish  to  be 
despised,  yet  we  may,  nevertheless,  with  a  view  to  God's 
glory,  seek  their  approbation  and  esteem.  It  is  one  thing 
to  love  the  esteem  of  the  world  for  its  own  sake,  and 
another  thing  to  seek  this  esteem  from  a  good  motive,  such 
as  the  advantage  and  salvation  of  your  neighbor,  which 
is  very  commendable/' 

''There  appears  to  be  a  conflict  between  humility  and 
magnanimity;  for  magnanimity  is  a  greatness  of  courage 
which  urges  us  to  undertake  grand  and  glorious  things,  yet 
Botlung  seems  more  contrary  to  humility.  But  the  conflict 
is  rather  in  seeming  than  in  reality.  For  the  attempting 
great  things  belongs  properly  to  none  but  to  him  who  is 
truly  humble.  To  attempt  great  things  in  our  own  strength 
would  indeed  be  presumption.  But  it  is  only  upon  diflSdence 
in  ourselves  and  confidence  in  God  that  Christian  mag- 
nanimity lays  the  foundation  of  great  enterprises;  and 
humility  does  the  same.  There  is  nothing  that  we  cannot 
do,  with  the  help  of  God.  So  with  regard  to  honor.  The 
magnanimous  man  desires  only  to  deserve  the  glory  without 
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caring  to  possess  it  He  has  raised  himself  so  high  above 
the  opinion  of  the  world  that  he  finds  nothing  estimable  but 
virtue;  and,  looking  with  the  same  eye  upon  the  praise  and 
scorn  of  men,  he  does  nothing  for  the  love  of  the  one  or 
for  fear  of  the  other.*' 

**Why  is  God  so  pleased  to  exalt  the  hmnble,  and  to 
confer  upon  them  so  many  honors  t  It  is  because  all  the 
good  He  does  them  returns  to  Himself.  For  they  who  are 
humble  appropriate  to  themselves  nothing  of  what  they 
receive;  they  restore  it  all  to  God,  and,  acknowledging  that 
there  is  nothing  great  but  the  power  of  God  alone,  ascribe 
to  Him  the  glory  and  honor  of  all." 

CONFOBMITY    TO    THE    WiLL    OF    GoD 

**Our  perfection  consists  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  the  greater  this  conformity  is  the  greater  will  be  our 
perfection.  Perfection  essentially  consists  in  the  love  of 
God,  and  the  more  we  love  God  the  more  perfect  we  shall  be. 
But  as  the  love  of  God  is  the  most  elevated  and  most  perfect 
of  all  virtues,  so  the  most  sublime,  the  most  pure,  and  the 
most  excellent  practice  of  this  love  is  an  absolute  conformity 
to  the  Divine  will.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
nothing  better  or  more  perfect  than  the  will  of  God,  and, 
consequently,  we  shall  become  better  and  more  perfect  in 
proportion  to  our  union  with  this  will.'* 

*' There  can  nothing  happen  in  this  world  but  by  the 
order  and  will  of  God.  And  this  is  always  to  be  understood 
except  of  sin,  of  which  He  is  neither  the  cause  nor  author. 
Sin  excepted,  all  other  things,  as  sufferings,  pains,  and 
affictions,  happen  by  the  order  and  by  the  will  of  God. 
This  is  a  truth  not  to  be  called  in  question;  for,  though  all 
these  things  proceed  from  second  causes,  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  done  throughout  the  universe  but  by  the 
command  and  will  of  one  sovereign  Master,  who  orders  and 
governs  all.     There  is  nothing  that  happens  by  chance,  or 
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by  the  conduct  and  malice  of  man.  We  must  not  imagine 
that  this  or  that  thing  has  happened  to  us  because  such  or 
such  a  one  had  a  hand  in  it;  nor  that  if  such  or  such  an 
accident  had  happened^  things  would  have  fallen  out  after 
a  different  manner.  About  this  we  must  not  amuse  or 
trouble  ourselves;  but  in  what  way  or  what  manner  any- 
thing happens  to  us,  we  must  always  receive  it  as  coming 
from  the  hand  of  God,  because  He  it  is  who  in  reality  by 
these  means  sends  it  to  us.  An  ancient  father  in  the  desert 
was  wont  to  say  that  a  man  would  never  enjoy  true  peace 
and  satisfaction  in  this  life  until  he  could  persuade  himself 
that  only  God  and  he  were  in  this  world.** 

**  Observe  that  in  every  sin  we  commit  there  are  two 
things.  The  one  is  the  motion  or  exterior  act,  the  other 
the  irregularity  of  the  will  by  which  we  transgress  what 
the  commandments  of  God  prescribe.  God  is  the  cause  and 
author  of  the  first;  man  only  is  the  cause  and  author  of 
the  second.  The  cause  of  the  action  is  God;  but  the  cause 
of  the  sin  mixed  with  the  action  proceeds  from  the  free 
will  of  man.** 

^^  Those  who  have  attained  a  perfect  conformity  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  who  place  their  own  contentment  in  that 
of  God,  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  disquieted  at  the 
changes  and  accidents  of  this  life.  Their  will  is  so  fully 
subjected  to  that  of  God  that  the  very  assurance  they  have 
that  all  things  come  as  sent  by  Him,  and  that  His  holy  will 
is  accomplished  in  whatever  adversity  happens  to  them, 
makes  them,  by  preferring  His  will  to  their  own,  look  upon 
all  their  tribulations  and  sufferings  as  so  many  joys.  Hence 
it  is  that  nothing  can  trouble  them ;  for,  as  trouble  can  come 
only  from  crosses,  misfortunes,  and  affronts,  and  as  these, 
through  respect  for  the  hand  which  sends  them  are  received 
by  them  as  so  many  favors,  it  follows  that  there  is  nothing 
which  can  change  or  diminish  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
their  soul.  Each  day  of  their  life  is  a  day  of  jubilee  and 
exultation.     Having  attained  a  perfect  conformity  to  the 
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Divine  will,  they  meet  everywhere  sources  of  content  and 
satisfaction.'' 

^^The  holy  abbot,  Deicola,  is  said  always  to  have  had  a 
smile  on  his  conntenance;  and,  being  once  asked  why  he 
was  always  so  cheerful,  he  answered  that  it  was  becanse 
no  one  could  deprive  him  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  exx>e- 
rienced  a  real  content  since  he  had  placed  all  his  felicity  in 
that  which  could  never  fail  and  which  could  never  be  taken 
from  him." 

**It  is  certain  if  you  never  desire  anything  but  what 
God  desires,  you  will  always  attain  the  object  of  your 
desires,  because  God's  holy  will  can  never  fail  of  being 
entirely  performed.  How  happy  we  when  we  covet  nothing 
but  what  God  pleases  1  And  how  happy,  not  only  because 
our  own  will  is  accomplished,  but  because  we  see  the  will 
of  God,  whom  we  love,  accomplished  in  us  and  in  all 
things." 

**We  must  endeavor  in  our  prayers  to  reduce  by 
frequent  acts  this  exercise  to  practice;  and  never  cease 
searching  this  rich  vein  of  God's  fatherly  providence  over 
us,  till  we  have  found  the  inestimable  treasure  of  a  perfect 
conformity  to  His  holy  will.  *I  am  certain,'  let  us  say,  'that 
nothing  can  happen  to  me  without  His  orders,  and  that 
neither  men,  nor  devils,  nor  any  other  creature  whatever, 
can  effect  anything  contrary  to  His  holy  pleasure.  I  will, 
then,  refuse  nothing  He  sends,  and  I  will  desire  nothing  but 
the  accomplishment  of  His  will.'  " 

**Let  us,  then,  make  it  our  endeavor  to  become  such 
by  God's  holy  grace  that  we  may  receive  with  joy  and 
satisfaction  whatever  misfortune  happens ;  and  find  so  great 
a  satisfaction  in  whatever  proceeds  from  the  Divine  will 
as  thereby  to  sweeten  all  the  bitterness  of  this  Ufe,  and 
make  whatever  is  hard  and  difficult  easy  and  delightfuL 
We  ought  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  the  Divine  will  as  in  a 
most  secure  retreat,  and  live  there  as  a  pearl  in  the  shell, 
or  as  a  bee  in  the  hive,  without  ever  coming  forth.    At  first 
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we  may  find  the  place  very  narrow,  but  afterward  it  will 
be  larger;  and  without  once  coming  forth  we  may  walk 
there  as  in  the  habitations  of  the  blessed.** 

''This  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  is  a  most  eflBicacious 
means  for  the  attaining  of  all  other  virtues.  Exercise  in 
one  is  exercise  in  all.  Occasions  occur  every  moment  of 
practising  humility,  obedience,  patience,  and  the  rest.  The 
obtaining  the  one  virtue  will  put  us  in  possession  of  all. 
If  you  desire  a  compendious  way  of  attaining  perfection, 
here  you  have  it.  Say  daily:  'Lord,  what  wouldst  thou 
have  me  to  dot*  Have  always  these  words  in  your  mouth 
and  heart;  and  according  as  you  strengthen  yourself  in 
these  holy  sentiments  so  will  you  increase  in  the  perfection 
you  aim  at.** 

Maldsn,  Massachusxtts. 
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BIBLE  STUDY  PROaRAMS  { 

I 

THE  GOSPEL  BY  JOHN  i 

A  Special  Stadj  i 

By  WiLBKBT  W.  Whttb 

[The  chief  end  of  these  programs  is  to  stimulate  and  direct  the  student  to 
find  results  for  himself.  We  have  many  requests  for  guidance  in  home  study. 
Our  desire  is  to  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  Book 
of  books  more  perfectly.] 

1.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  lead  the  reader  to 
examine  the  Gospel  by  John  for  its  teaching  about  the  origm 
and  authority  of  the  career  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  word  which  you  will  please  keep  in  mind  as  you 
study  is  sent.  The  simplest  form  of  the  sentence  to  note  is: 
''He  sent  me."  Observe  all  variations  of  this,  such  as:  **He 
that  sent  me,''  **The  living  Father  sent  me,''  **The  Father 
that  sent  me,"  **That  the  world  may  know  that  thou  didst 
send  me." 

3.  It  would  yield  valuable  results  for  the  thoughtful 
student  to  go  through  the  Gospel  following  the  (x)  marks 
on  the  diagram  and  write  out  the  expressions  (the  second 
under  the  first  and  so  on)  which  contain  the  word  sent. 
Make  a  column  about  the  middle  of  the  page  for  the  word 
sent.  Thus  you  will  have  a  display  of  the  passages  at  once 
before  the  eye  for  comparison  and  summary. 

4.  Afterwards  go  through  the  Gospel  to  see  if  the 
author  of  this  diagram  has  omitted  any  passage  in  which 
the  word  sent  occurs.  Add  any  passages  found  to  the  table 
above. 
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5.  Then  go  through  the  Oospel  for  related  passages  on 
the  origin  and  authority  of  the  mission  of  onr  Lord.  There 
are  some  statements  abont  the  commandment  of  the  Father 
which  ought  to  be  considered  here. 

6.  Go  over  the  passages,  each  in  its  context,  and  note 
whether  the  claim  is  made  always  by  Jesus  Himself  or  not 

7.  Return  to  your  completed  table  of  sentences  which 
contain  the  word  sent,  and  see  how  many  different  state- 
ments you  can  formulate  about  the  origin  and  authority  of 
the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  The  editor  would  be  obliged 
for  a  copy  of  this  result. 

8.  Make  a  brief  study  of  John  the  Baptist  as  a  man 
sent  from  God  to  announce  the  coming  of  the  Sent  One. 

9.  Make  a  special  study  of  John  vi.57.  Memorize  the 
verse.  Think  down  into  its  meaning.  Perhaps  you  will  look 
up  some  other  passages  in  John  where  as  and  so  are  used 
to  compare  the  relation  of  believers  to  our  Lord,  as  revealed 
in  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 

10.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  accompanying 
diagram  as  it  is  related  to  this  study  is  the  distribution  of 
the  (x)  mark.  It  has  been  difficult  in  the  construction  of 
the  chart  to  separate  the  origin  and  authority  of  the  mission 
of  our  Lord  from  its  character  and  purpose  as  set  forth  in 
this  Gospel. 

11.  The  student  will  be  helped  in  thinking  what  features 
of  the  present  diagram  refer  to  the  character  and  purpose 
of  the  Lord's  mission,  as  distinguished  from  the  origin  and 
authority  of  the  mission. 

12.  Note  the  distribution  in  the  Gospel  of  the  claim 
of  our  Lord  that  His  Father  God  sent  Him.  It  is  prominent 
in  the  series  of  public  debates  with  the  theologians  at  Jeru- 
salem which  was  precipitated  by  His  healing  of  the  lame 
man  as  related  in  chapter  5.  See  how  they  are  massed  in 
chapters  5-8. 
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13.  If  you  have  the  July  number  of  The  Bible  Magazine 
at  handy  refer  to  the  diagram  of  John  there  found  and  note 
the  fact  ihat  after  chapters  1-4,  in  which  the  Object  of 
Belief  is  prominent,  the  Development  of  Unbelief  proceeds 
from  chapters  5-12,  after  which  in  chapters  13-20  the 
Development  of  Belief  in  the  company  of  disciples  reaches 
its  climax.    This  for  a  general  survey  of  the  book  as  a  whole, 

14.  For  the  benefit  of  new  readers  we  append  now  the 
outline  of  the  Gospel  by  John  which  we  have  before  our 
mind  as  we  study  it  from  time  to  time.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  special  information  to  any  person  desiring  to  go 
more  thoroughly  into  the  study  of  this  Gospel,  or  any  other 
portion  of  the  Bible. 

GENERAL  OUTLINE 
FOR  THE  STUDY  OP  THE  GOSPETL  BY  JOHN 

7.      TESTIMONY  II,      BELIEF 

1.  Testimony  of  the  Author  in  chapters  1,  20,  21.  1.     Instances  of  Belief. 

2.  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  2.     Instances  of  Unbelief. 
8.     Testimony  of  Jesus  about  His  mission  in  the  world.         8.     Object  of  Belief. 

4.  Testimony  of  Jesus  about  His  relation  to  the  Father.  4.  Time  of  Belief. 

5.  Testimony  of  Jesus  about  His  person  and  character.  6.  Duty  of  Belief. 

6.  Testimony  of  Jesus  about  where  He  came  from.  6.  Sin  of  Unbelief. 

7.  Testimony  of  Jesus  about  where  He  was  going.  7.  Reasons  for  Belief. 

8.  Testimony  of  friends  and  enemies.  8.  Explanations  of  Unbelief. 

9.  Testimony  of  the  mighty  workB.  9.  Deyelopment  of  Belief. 

10.  Testimony  of  the  Father.  10.  Derelopment  of  Unbelief. 

11.  Testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  11.  Results  of  Belief. 

12.  Testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  12.  Results  of  Unbelief. 
(See  y.80-40  for  suggestion  of  this  outline.) 

15.  In  conclusion,  will  the  student  read  thoughtfully  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  John,  noting  especially  the  promi- 
nence in  it  of  the  desire  in  our  Lord  that  the  world  may 
know  that  the  Father  sent  Him.  Think  how  hard  it  is  for 
yon  and  me  to  have  people  misjudge  and  misrepresent  us. 
Think  of  how  long  Jesus  our  Lord  has  borne  the  stigma  by 
the  world  of  self-appointment  and  common  origin.  Think 
of  the  number  even  among  professed  followers  to-day  who 
think  that  He  was  not  even  respectable  in  His  birth.    Now 
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note  what  this  seventeenth  chapter  says  about  the  way  in 
which  Ood's  children  may  bring  the  world  to  know  that  the 
Father  sent  the  Son.  Dwell  prayerfully  on  these  things. 
Consider  the  quiet  urgency  and  persistency  of  the  Scriptures 
in  their  presentation  of  the  career  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
writer  believes  increasingly  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
authenticates  the  Bible. 
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In  this  school  provision  is  made  for  the  preparation 
and  training  of  missionary  candidates  and  for  the  si>ecial 
requirements  of  missionaries  on  fnrlongh. 

The  regular  course  occupies  two  years,  witii  twelve 
hours  of  required  work  in  the  first  year  and  at  least  four 
hours  of  elective  work. 

The  mastery  of  the  English  Bible  is  regarded  as  funda- 
mental in  the  preparation  of  the  missionary,  whatever  may 
be  the  particular  field  of  service,  and  therefore  all  other 
courses  are  made  subsidiary  to  the  courses  in  the  English 
Bible. 

The  following  list  of  studies  is  condensed  from  the 
catalogue.  A  special  circular  concerning  the  School  of 
Missions  has  been  issued,  giving  complete  information  and 
a  full  description  of  the  courses  of  study.  It  is  sent  upon 
request. 


FIRST    YEAR 


Required: 

Major  English  Bible  Course:  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
The  Acts,  James,  Epistles  to  Thessalonians,  Romans,  and 
Galatians. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Ethnic  Religions. 
History  and  Methods  of  Missions. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Bible  Teaching  and  Speaking. 
Psychological  Foundations. 
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History  of  Education. 

Church  History  in  Outline. 

Fundamental  Doctrines  and  Problems  of  Personal  Work. 

Elecitves: 

Minor     English     Bible     Course:       Psalms,     Hebrews, 
Prophecy  and  Some  Prophets  Before  Amos. 
Old  Testament  History. 
Phonetic  Preparation  for  Acquiring  a  Foreign  Language. 

SECOND    YEAR 

Required: 

Major  English  Bible  Course :    Isaiah,  Jeremiah. 

Minor  English  Bible  Course :    Gospel  of  John  and  Some 
of  Its  Problems,  Revelation. 

Sociology. 

Biblical  Psychology  and  Psychology  of  Religion. 

Adolescence. 

Philosophy  of  Religious  Education. 

Church  History. 

Biblical  Theology  and  Studies  in  Christian  Doctrine. 

History  and  Methods  of  Missions. 


NOTE — ^Under  the  second  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two 
courses,  the  courses  are  partially  elective. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  School  of  Missions,  some 
twenty-eight  courses  of  study  in  other  departments  of  the  Bible  Teachers  Train- 
ing School  are  open  to  election  by  the  missionary  candidate,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Faculty.  This  list  is  given  and  the  courses  are  fully  described 
in  the  catalogue  and  in  the  special  circular  upon  the  School  of  Missions. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circular  describing  the 
School  of  Missions. 

BIBLE     TEACHERS     TRAINING     SCHOOL 
541   Lexington    Avenue  New    York 
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EDITORIAL 

PSALM  xcl,  2 

LiOBDi  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place 
In  all  generations. 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
Or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world. 
Even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God. 

Who  Made  God! 

A  little  niece  asked  her  mother  this  question  the  other  day. 
It  is  a  question  often  asked  by  children.  Should  there  be 
any  attempt  made  to  answer  itt  If  so,  how  should  the 
question  be  answered!  We  believe  that  Psalm  xcl,  2, 
answers  this  question  about  as  well  as  it  can  be  answered. 
Isaiah  xl.28  is  almost  if  not  quite  as  good.  It  reads: 
**Hast  thou  not  known!  hast  thou  not  heard!  The  ever- 
lasting God,  Jehovah,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary;  there  is  no  searching  of  his 
understanding.'' 

A  BiBUCAL  Catechism 

This  question  and  a  catechetical  exercise  with  children, 
recently  listened  to,  has  set  the  writer  afresh  to  studying 
the  problem  of  preparing  a  catechism  which  would  contain 
answers  in  Scriptural  language  to  a  few  score  questions; 
answers  to  which  ought  to  be  at  the  tongue's  end  of  every 
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ten-year-old  child.  The  aid  of  readers  of  this  magazine  is 
invoked.  Questions  with  answers,  suggestions,  cautions, 
anything  which  you  think  will  help,  are  solicited. 

Here  are  a  few  samples : 

Q.  1. — Who  is  the  Saviour  of  men?  Ans. — ^In  the 
Gospel  by  Matthew,  first  chapter,  and  twenty-first  verse,  we 
read:  ''And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son;  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Jesus;  for  it  is  he  that  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins.'* 

Q.  2. — How  is  it  that  Jesus  comes  to  he  the  Saviour  of 
men?  Ans. — In  the  Gospel  by  John,  third  diapter,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  verses,  we  read:  **And  as  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of 
man  be  lifted  up;  that  whosoever  believeth  may  in  him 
have  eternal  life.*' 

Q.  3. — Who  gave  Jesus  to  he  the  Saviour  of  menf 
Ans. — In  the  Gospel  by  John,  third  chapter,  sixteenth  verse, 
we  read:  '*For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.**  In  this  same  Gospel  by 
John,  tenth  chapter,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses,  we 
read:  ** Therefore  doth  the  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay 
down  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again.  No  one  taketh  it 
away  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.** 

Q.  4. — When  did  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  become  the 
Saviour  of  the  world?  Ans. — ^In  Galatians,  fourth  chapter, 
fourth  and  fifth  verses,  we  read:  **But  when  the  fulness  of 
the  time  came,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  bom  of  a  woman,  bom 
under  the  law,  that  he  might  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.** 

Would  It  Be  Too  Hard! 

One  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  such  a  catechism  as  is 
suggested  would  be  the  greatness  of  the  task  for  the  child 
of  ten  years.  **Are  we  losing  our  nervet**  is  the  question 
answered   in   the   aflSrmative    in   a    strong    article    in    the 
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Atlantic  Monthly  of  recent  date.  The  writer  learned  the 
** Shorter  Catechism'*  a  good  while  before  he  was  ten  years 
old  and  was  not  injured  thereby.  In  it  there  is  language 
far  more  diflScult  than  is  found  in  the  Scriptural  answers 
proposed.  For  example:  Q. — What  is  effectual  calling f 
Ans. — ** Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit, 
whereby,  convincing  us  of  our  sin  and  misery,  enlightening 
our  minds  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  renewing  our 
wills.  He  doth  persuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Jesus 
Christ,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  Gospel.'' 

It  is  quite  remarkable  what  children  are  capable  of  in 
the  way  of  memory.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  their 
ability  in  this  respect,  and  Scripture  should  be  early  lodged 
in  their  minds.  Reference  was  made  above  to  an  exercise 
recently  conducted  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer.  The  class 
was  composed  of  ** mission  school"  children.  For  half  an 
hour  they  responded  in  concert  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion to  questions  rapidly  put  by  their  teacher,  answers  to 
which  involved  much  mental  effort.  Let  us  not  overwork 
the  child,  but  let  some  of  us  be  careful  not  to  be  too  easy 
with  him. 

INTERPRETATION  BY  ATMOSPHERE 

Wb  hbab  of  culture  by  atmosphere.  Why  not  more  of 
interpretation  by  atmosphere! 

Dr.  Jowett,  recently,  in  bringing  out  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  our  Lord:  **If  any  man  would  come  after  me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me," 
spent  several  minutes  in  getting  the  situation  before  us,  in 
which  the  words  were  originally  uttered,  in  order  that  we 
might  be  helped  by  the  atmosphere  to  grasp — ^may  we  say, 
rather,  to  feel — ^the  meaning.  Professor  Stout's  article  in 
this  number  on  The  Surroundings  of  Galatians  ni.20  admir- 
ably illustrates  the  value  of  atmosphere  in  interpretation. 
This  kind  of  interpretation  by  atmosphere  is  quite  different 
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from  that  type,  too  common  to-day,  illustrated  by  Professor 
Bacon  and  referred  to  by  Professor  Stout  in  his  article. 
Writing  upon  Galatians  UL20y  Professor  Bacon  says:  ''The 
sense  becomes  clearest  by  simple  omission  of  the  verse." 
And  in  another  connection  he  suggests  omission  of  the  verse 
even  without  manuscript  authority  I  See  Professor  Stout's 
article.  We  need  to  be  on  guard  against  the  teachers  who 
fed  that  this  or  that  portion  of  Scripture  is  not  as  it  should 
be.  Taking  the  best  text  available,  let  us  be  sure  to  allow 
the  atmosphere  to  be  created  which  is  natural  thereto,  before 
we  suggest  such  a  revolutionary  method  as  omission  even 
without  manuscript  authority. 

THE  LIKELIHOOD  OP  THE  UNLIKELY 

Sib  Ouveb  Lodqb  in  his  notable  address  recently  given  before 
the  British  Association  of  Scientists  properly  protests 
against  the  arrogance  and  dogmatism  of  much  of  the  agnos- 
ticism of  the  day.  We  hope  the  result  of  his  words  with 
many  will  be  to  make  them  at  least  somewhat  skeptical  about 
their  skepticism.  Here  is  a  notable  paragraph  containing 
striking  illustrations : 

''Life  introduces  an  incalculable  element.  The  vagaries 
of  a  fire  or  a  cyclone  could  all  be  predicted  by  Laplace's 
calculator,  given  the  initial  positions,  velocities,  and  the  laws 
of  acceleration  of  the  molecules ;  but  no  mathematician  could 
calculate  the  orbit  of  a  common  house  fly.  A  physicist  into 
whose  galvanometer  a  spider  had  crept  would  be  liable  to 
get  phenomena  of  a  kind  quite  inexplicable,  until  he  dis- 
covered the  supernatural — i.  e.,  literally  superphysical — 
cause.  I  will  risk  the  assertion  that  life  introduces  some- 
thing incalculable  and  purposeful  amid  the  laws  of  physics; 
it  thus  distinctly  supplements  those  laws,  though  it  leaves 
them  otherwise  precisely  as  they  were  and  obeys  them  all." 

All  this  to  introduce  the  caution,  not  observed  by  all 
Biblical  critics  of  to-day,  about  asserting  that  this  or  that 
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record  in  Scripture  cannot  be  true.  While  it  may  be  wise 
in  oertain  instances  to  refrain  from  dogmatizing  in  the 
affirmative,  it  certainly  is  the  part  of  good  judgment  to  be 
careful  about  dogmatizing  in  the  negative.  There  is  a  call 
in  many  instances  to  wait  for  more  light,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  allow  the  difficulty  to  be  unsolved.  We  are  suspicious 
of  any  method  of  Biblical  criticism  which  too  easily  solves 
all  problems.  A  good  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
likelihood  of  the  unlikely  has  been  given  us  in  a  letter  which 
lies  before  us.  We  quote  both  the  illustration  and  the 
writer *s  application: 

**Two  great  victories  were  won  by  the  Dutch;  in  one, 
the  cavalry  charged  the  fleet;  and  in  the  other,  the  fleet 
attacked  and  dispersed  an  army  which  was  besieging  an 
inland  city.  'Hold  on  there!'  says  the  Higher  Critic. 
*YouVe  fallen  into  an  evident  historical  inaccuracy.  You 
mean  the  fleet  attacked  the  fleet,  and  the  cavalry  relieved  the 
inland  siege.  It  is  preposterous  to  assert  that  the  cavalry 
conquered  the  fleet;  and  the  fleet,  the  inland  army.'  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  exactly  what  happened  when  the 
Dutch  fleet  sailed  through  the  broken  dykes  and  relieved  the 
terrible  siege  of  Leyden,  and  the  Dutch  cavalry  charged  over 
the  frozen  surface  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  and  cleaned  up  the 
frost-imprisoned  fleet  of  the  enemy.'' 

A  CONFESSION 

Wb  confess  ourselves  amazed  at  the  following  extracted 
from  the  fourth  lecture  of  Professor  Friedrich  Loofs  of 
Halle- Wittenberg,  in  the  series  delivered  at  Oberlin  on 
What  Is  the  Truth  About  Jesus  Christ!  Professor  Loofs 
says: 

**The  sentence  of  the  so-called  apostolic  creed,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  is  based  only  on  Matthew  1,  and  Luke  1. 
The  other  New  Testament  writings  know  nothing  of  a 
virgin  birth.    Moreover,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  which 
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speak  openly  of  Jesus'  parents  or  of  His  descent  from  the 
seed  of  David.  Even  in  the  Gospel  of  John  Jesus  twice  is 
called  the  son  of  Joseph,  once  by  the  murmuring  Jews,  once 
by  one  of  the  first  disciples.  Add  to  this  that  criticism  of 
the  sources  shows  Matthew  1  and  Luke  1  to  be  later  strata 
of  the  evangelical  tradition.  Under  these  circumstances,  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  truthfulness  to  state  openly  that  the 
virgin  birth,  perhaps  or  probably,  arose  out  of  fabulous 
tradition.'* 

Shade  of  Finney  1  What  would  happen  if  Professor 
Loofs  could  be  cross-examined  on  this  position  and  its 
argument  by  the  legally  trained  mind  of  the  one-time 
President  of  Oberlint  Has  it  come  to  this,  that  reasoning 
of  this  kind  will  be  seriously  received  and  labeled 
scholarship? 

We  enter  our  protest  and  add  the  following  suggestions 
and  questions: 

1.  The  statement  that  **the  other  New  Testament  writ- 
ings know  nothing  of  a  virgin  birth*'  is  unjustifiable. 

2.  What  has  the  presence  of  **not  a  few  passages 
which  speak  openly  of  Jesus*  parents,**  to  do  as  an  argu- 
ment against  the  virgin  birth  t 

3.  What  has  the  presence  of  passages  which  speak  of 
Jesus*  descent  from  the  seed  of  David,  to  do  as  an  argument 
against  the  virgin  birth  t 

4.  What  has  the  calling  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  by 
the  murmuring  Jews,  to  do  as  an  argument  against  the 
virgin  birth? 

5.  What  has  the  calling  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  by 
one  of  the  first  disciples,  to  do  as  an  argument  against  the 
virgin  birth  t 

6.  By  whom  has  it  been  decided  that  criticism  of  the 
sources  shows  Matthew  1  and  Luke  1  to  be  later  strata  of 
the  evangelical  tradition! 

Again  we  exclaim:    Shade  of  Finney! 
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THE  SUEROUNDINGS  OF  GALATIANS  ni.20 

By  PRorassoE  James  Coitin  Stoxjt,  B.  D.,  of  the  Bible  Teachers 
Training   School 

Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one;  but  God  is  one. 

There  are  said  to  be  four  hundred  and  thirty  different 
interpretations  of  this  difficult  passage.  This  paper  by  no 
means  aspires  to  be  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-first  As 
Meyer  suggests  (Com,  in  loco),  the  explanation  of  this  short 
verse  has  been  ** regarded  as  a  feat  of  exegetical  skill**;  and 
the  variety  of  interpretations  has  been  continually  increas- 
ing, **  especially  after  grammatico-historical  exegesis  gained 
ground.**  The  present  writer  does  not  propose  to  enter  this 
arena  of  scholarly  effort.  The  aim  of  his  paper  is  a  far 
humbler  one;  namely,  to  investigate  somewhat  the  lines  of 
thought  which  give  unity  to  the  whole  paragraph  in  which 
this  long-suffering  verse  is  set,  in  the  hope  that  thus  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  verse  may  be  so  clarified  that 
to  the  eye  of  the  average  Bible  reader  its  statements  may 
not  appear  quite  so  indistinct  nor  quite  so  confusing  as 
might  otherwise  be  the  case. 

There  are  two  rather  recent  and  exceedingly  up-to-date 
positions,  which  have  been  assumed  by  responsible  exponents 
of  modem  scholarship,  which  ought  first  of  all  to  be  alluded 
to,  since  they  are  really  preliminary  to  all  investigation.  If 
either  the  one  or  the  other  must  be  admitted  the  value  of 
any  exegetical  effort  vanishes. 

1.    That  the  verse  itself  is  spurious. 

This  is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon,  of  Yale 
University,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to 
the  Galatians  (published  1909,  in  The  Bible  for  Home  and 
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School  series).  His  position  is  (see  p.  81f ) :  ''If  the  verse 
he  authentic  we  can  only  hesitate  between  two  general  forms 
of  interpretation,  each  open  to  serious  objection.*'  (The 
italics  are  mine.)  He  then  cites  the  gist  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  Lightfoot  and  Zahn  and  closes  his  paragraph  witii 
this  crispi  not  to  say  cavalier,  sentence:  ''The  sense  becomes 
clearest  hy  simple  omission  of  the  verse.''  (Again  the 
italics  are  mine.) 

But  the  omission  of  the  verse  is  not  so  simple  a  proce- 
dure as  this  apparentiy  innocent  remark  would  intimate. 
As  early  as  the  year  1769,  Michaelis,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
at  GRittingen,  in  his  Paraphrase  und  Anmerkungen  uber  die 
Briefe  Pauli,  had  wished  that  he  might  silence  his  scholarly 
conscience  sufficientiy  to  permit  him  to  adopt  this  same 
explanation.  He  says:  ''I  wished,  in  fact,  that  it  were 
allowable  for  me  in  the  explanation  to  pass  over  the  whole 
verse,  and  to  give  it  out  as  a  marginal  note  of  some  reader 
not  understanding  Paul,  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
text"  Absolutely  no  new  justification  for  doing  this  has 
appeared  since  the  time  of  Michaelis,  and  yet,  to-day. 
Dr.  Bacon  does  not  stumble  over  whether  or  not  this  is 
''allowdble/'  Earlier  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted  he 
makes  his  attitude  perfectiy  clear.  In  commenting  on  the 
position  of  ''some  patristic  interpreters,*'  he  boldly  takes 
this  stand:  "If  this  be  the  intended  sense  the  verse  may 
be  set  down,  even  tvithout  mamiscript  evidence,  as  spurious." 
(The  italics  are  once  more  mine.) 

This,  "even  without  manuscript  evidence,"  is  illumina- 
tive of  a  certain  type  of  attitude  toward  the  Bible,  and  also 
necessitated  by  the  facts.  For  no  breath  of  suspicion  can 
be  cast  upon  the  genuineness  of  this  verse,  either  as  a  whole, 
or  in  any  of  its  parts.  One  can  imagine  how  eagerly 
Dr.  Bacon  would  have  clutched  at  any  straw  of  manuscriptal 
suggestion  which  might  perhaps  have  supported  him  in  his 
theory;  but  that  phrase,  "even  without  manuscript  evi- 
dence," betrays  his  admittedly  unhistorical  disregard  of  the 
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fact  that  there  was  none.  According  to  every  canon  of 
textual  criticism  the  right  of  this  verse  to  its  place  in  Holy 
Scripture  is  unassailable. 

2.  That  ^^ while  Paul  aims  at. a  great  truth,  he  reaches 
it  by  a  mistaken  argument." 

This  is  Professor  Ramsey's  explanation  (pp.  379-381 
of  his  Historical  Commentary  on  the  Galatians).  It  is  not 
so  assertively  stated  as  is  Bacon's  position;  and  in  every 
sentence  that  Professor  Bamsey  writes  reverence  and 
scholarship  are  evidently  handmaidens  one  of  another.  And 
yet  one  cannot  but  feel  that  great  and  far-reaching  issues 
are  at  stake.  Dr.  Bamsey  likens  this  verse  to  the 
nearby  passage  in  regard  to  the  **seed''  (Gal.  in.l6),  which, 
he  says,  is  ^^a  case  where  Paul  sees  the  right  result,  and 
yet  attains  it  by  an  argument  founded  on  the  generally 
accepted,  though  mistaken,  view  of  that  period,  that  gram- 
matical forms  had  a  deep  philosophical  meaning.'' 

But,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  where  will  such  a  principle  of 
interpretation,  as  Dr.  Bamsey  here  suggests,  lead  ust  And 
may  it  not  be  possible  that,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  God 
has  indeed  given  us  a  revelation  in  which  the  very  gram- 
matical forms  which  are  used  are  themselves  a  means  to  a 
further  revelation!  Must  we  think  of  this  as  a  ** mistaken 
view  of  that  period"!  Surely  this  would  prove  too  much; 
for  our  Lord  Jesus  Himself  adopted  this  method  when  He 
made  His  argument  for  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  to 
hinge  on  the  tense  of  a  single  verb  (Matt,  xxn.32;  Ex.  ni.6). 
And  the  present  writer  is  old-fashioned  enough  to  quote 
with  full  approval  the  concluding  sentences  of  Bishop 
Ellicott's  remark  on  **the  great  freedom  with  which  so  many 
commentators  have  allowed  themselves  to  characterize 
St.  Paul's  argument  as  either  artificial,  or  rabbinical^  or 
plainly  arbitrary  and  incorrect."  He  says:  **We  have 
here  (i.  e.,  Gal.  m.l6)  an  interpretation  which  the  Apostle, 
writing  under  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  has 
deliberately  propounded,   and  which,   therefore    (whatever 
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difficulties  may  at  first  appear  in  it) ,  is  profoundly  and 
indisputably  true.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  there  is  as 
certainly  a  mystical  meaning  in  the  use  of  .  in  Gen.xni.l5; 
xvn.8,  as  there  is  an  argument  for  the  resurrec- 
tion in  Ex.  ni.6,  though  in  neither  case  was  the  writer 
necessarily  aware  of  if  EUicott's  entire  paragraph  is 
well  worth  consideration  in  these  hesitating,  modem  day& 

It  is  not  in  line  with  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  discussion  of  Professor  Ramsey's  position  in 
regard  to  Gal.  ra.20.  He  himself  is  delightfully  modest  in 
advancing  it.  He  says:  **I  may  probably  be  wrong;  but, 
if  one  speaks,  one  must  say  what  one  thinks."  But  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  present  consideration  of  the  passage,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  say  that  this  verse  is  here  viewed  on 
the  one  hand  as  one  of  unimpeachable  genuineness,  and  on 
the  other  hand  as  free  from  the  taint  of  a  falsely  rabbinical 
method,  which  has  so  often  been  charged  against  it 

What,  then,  are  the  lines  of  thought  which  give  unity 
to,  and  reflect  the  purpose  of,  this  paragraph?  And  what 
contribution  do  they  make  to  the  understanding  of  this 
verse t 

Verse  15  introduces  the  principle  upon  which  Paul  is  to 
build  his  argument.  As  he  himself  says,  it  is  xaxi  avOpwxov, 
in  line  with  the  practice  of  men,  in  harmony  with  commonly 
accepted  human  analogies  (comp.  Bom.  in.5;  1  Cor.  ix.8, 
and,  similarly,  ovOpdixjvov  Xtfw,  Bom.  vi.l9).  This  principle 
is  simple  and  undebatable;  even  though  it  be  in  the  realm 
of  human  affairs,  no  one  abrogates  or  adds  to  a  covenant 
when  once  it  has  been  confirmed.  We  should  notice  the 
perfect  tense  in  xtxupwpLivrjv,  with  its  implication  of  the 
continued  validity  of  the  confirmation.  We  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  remark  this  again  in  xpoxcxupwpLtvtiv  (v.  17).  This 
continuity  and  inviolability  of  a  covenant  are  the  germ  truth 
from  which  Paul  starts.  He  is  not  simply  calling  attention 
to  the  historic  fact  that  God  confirmed  a  covenant  with 
Abraham,  but  more  particularly  to  the  added  fact  that  this 
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confirmation  was  constant  in  its  value  and  still  present  in 
its  force.  This  the  perfect  tense  of  xcxopcopLtvrjv,  together  with 
the  present  tenses  of  oOtTtl  and  ixiStaTaaatTai,  vividly  brings 
out. 

With  verse  16  begins  his  application  of  this  human 
principle  to  God's  graciously  confirmed  covenant.  And  in 
this  sixteenth  verse  there  are  two  (indeed,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  three)  points  of  emphasis,  each  of  which  both 
contributes  its  weight  to,  and  derives  its  importance  from, 
the  inviolable  character  of  this  covenant. 

1.  As  to  its  Nature.  It  was  a  ''promise/'  (The  fact 
that  in  this  verse  oA  ixopfftXJai  is  in  the  plural  does  not  affect 
our  point.) 

2.  As  to  its  Scope.  It  included,  or,  perhaps  better,  it 
terminated  upon  Abraham's  ''seed/' 

This  section  of  the  epistle  (vs.  15-29)  seems  to  include 
two  main  paragraphs,  ending  at  verse  22  and  verse  29 
respectively  and  a  subsidiary  paragraph,  ending  at  verse  18. 
Each  paragraph  brings  us  a  completion  of  thought,  and 
each  develops  a  new  emphasis  on  these  keynotes  which  are 
struck  in  the  opening  sentence.  These  ideas  are,  as  it  were, 
the  motifs  which,  heard  again  and  again  in  the  progress  of 
the  passage,  finally  blend  in  the  music  of  the  final  impres- 
sion. Let  us  briefly  trace  their  mission  in  each  of  the 
paragraphs. 

I.    The  Idea  of  ** Promise'' 

1.  In  verse  18,  at  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph,  it  is 
affirmed  that  God  ** granted"  the  inheritance  to  Abraham 
8t*  4x(r)nrtX(a<;,  ** through  promise"  (that  is,  the  inheritance 
of  the  covenant,  confirmed  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
before  the  giving  of  the  law). 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  force  of  the  perfect 
tense  in  xpoxcxopwpLtviQv,  and  will  later  have  occasion  to  return 
to  the  fact  that  the  confirmation  of  this  covenant  is  not 
ascribed  to  two  contracting  parties,  but  to  only  one,  to  God 
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alone.  At  this  point  let  us  only  pause  to  link  with  this 
another  perfect  tense,  which  carries  the  same  implicatiooy 
x«x^(9T0((.  XaplXfi\^at,  is  found  twelve  times  in  Paul's  writings, 
and  in  every  case  it  would  appear  that  the  root  idea  of 
X^PK  retains  its  force.  In  our  immediate  context,  and  in 
regard  to  this  same  covenant,  ii^\^i  is  also  used  (see 
9o0^  V.  22);  but  there  tlie  stress  is  on  the  manner  of  the 
reception  of  the  promise,  while  here  it  is  on  the  originating 
spirit  in  the  Oiver.  God  ** graced*'  it  unto  Abraham.  And 
the  perfect  tense  sets  forth  the  permanent,  abiding, 
inviolable  character  of  that  grace. 

Thus  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham,  which  was  '^the 
Gospel  before  the  GospeP'  (v.  8),  was  all  of  ** grace,*'  in  that 
it  was  in  the  form  of  a  ** promise"  of  which  God  was  the 
sole  author,  whose  confirmation  was  undertaken  by  Him 
alone,  and  whose  fulfilment  was  wholly  dependent  on  Him. 

2.  In  verse  22,  at  the  close  of  the  second  paragraph, 
the  outstanding  characteristic  of  ** believers"  (may  not 
ToI<;  xiaTtuouatv  be  considered  almost  an  appellative  substan- 
tive!) is  that  their  faith  in  Christ  becomes  the  source 
(4x  xirzwq)  from  which  the  ** promise"  becomes  theirs;  "that 
the  promise  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them 
that  believe." 

The  purpose  of  the  Scripture  in  **  shutting  up  all  things 
under  sin"  is  not  that  the  regime  of  promise  should  end. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  in  order  that  (tv«)  the  promise  may  be 
magnified  inasmuch  as  it  is  thus  made  evident  that  it  is 
given  only  to  "believers"  whose  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
source  of  its  inheritance. 

The  exegetical  details  of  this  verse,  only  two  of  which 
can  be  even  mentioned,  are  most  alluring.  For  instance, 
4XXa,  a  strong  adversative — ^but,  on  the  contrary— does  not 
oppose  itself  exclusively  to  the  immediately  preceding  clause, 
but  to  the  whole  conception  of  verse  21,  and  primarily  to 
the  question  which  forms  its  first  clause.  "Is  the  law  then 
against  the  promises  of  Godt     God  forbid."     No,  on  the 
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exact  contrary,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  law  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  promises;  namely,  to  ''make  alive/'  This, 
indeed,  it  has  no  power  to  do;  but  what  it  does  accomplish, 
namely,  the  shutting  up  of  all  things  under  sin,  is  in  order 
that  this  very  goal  may  be  attained  as  **the  promise  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  given  to  them  that  believe.  *'  Thus, 
the  law  is  set  forth  in  its  true  character  as  a  'Kaii(r{^*fh<;  ti^ 
XptaT6v,  a  ** tutor  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,'*  and  the  way  is 
naturally  prepared  for  verses  23-25. 

'Iva.  One  could  wish  that  space  would  permit  that  the 
mission  of  tva  in  this  epistle  might  be  magnified  through  an 
attempt  at  an  adequate  treatment.  In  this  paper  its  sig- 
nificance in  this  one  passage  can  alone  be  touched  upon,  and 
that  in  a  most  cursory  manner.  It  is  exactly  parallel  with 
the  tva  of  verse  24.  It  is  true,  says  the  Apostle,  that  the 
law  was  ^^ added  because  of  transgressions*'  (v.  19),  but  it  is 
also  true  to  say  that  it  was  ''in  order  that  (tva)  we  might 
be  made  alive  (S^oicoi^ai)''  (v.  21)  through  being  justified 
(4x  xwTtcix;)  **by  faith''  (v.  24).  It  is  true  that  the  law  **shut 
up  all  things  under  sin,"  but  this  was  only  "in  order  that  the 
promise  4x  xiaTtcnx;  'IiQaou  Xpiaxhi  might  be  given  to  them  that 
believe."  It  is  indeed  true  that  *Hhe  law  is  not  of  faith 
(4x  xwTtfix;)"  (v.  12);  and  yet  (leaving  our  epistle  for  a 
moment  to  quote  a  sentence  perfectly  in  harmony  with  its 
teaching)  **the  end  of  the  law  is  Christ,  tk  Jtxaiowvtiv  xovti 
T$  xwTeuovTt"  (Rom.  x.4) ;  and  the  law  is  set  forth  as  attaining 
its  highest  purpose  in  the  words,  **I  through  the  law  died 
unto  the  law,  that  (tva)  I  might  live  unto  God''  (Gal.  n.l9). 
The  law  is  most  perfectly  fulfilling  its  mission  when  it  leads 
a  man  through  faith  in  Christ  to  those  activities  ^'against 
which  there  is  no  law"  (ch.  v.  23),  and  to  a  life  in  which  he 
is  ''not  under  the  law"  (ch.  v.  18).  God  forbid  that  anyone 
should  think  or  teach  that  the  law  is  against  the  promises  of 
God;  on  the  exact  contrary,  the  Scripture  shut  up  all  things 
under  sin  for  the  express  purpose  that  the  ''promise"  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe. 
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3.  In  verse  29  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  identifi- 
cation with  Christ  brings  this  evident  and  crowning  blessing 
(5pa,  not  ipa),  that,  as  ** Abraham's  seed,'*  we  receive  the 
inheritance  (xat^  iicopmrtXiav),  **  after  the  maimer  of  a 
promise/' 

Thus,  our  blessing  under  the  covenant  is  ctU  of  promise 
(v.  18) ;  even  the  law  was  in  order  that  it  might  be  inherited 
05  a  promise  (v.  22) ;  and  in  Christ  Jesus  we  actually  receive 
this  promise  in  the  way  that  a  promise  ought  to  be  received 
(v.  29).  And  as  we  think  of  this  covenant  under  the  aspect 
of  promise  we  perceive  that  God  has  a  unique  and  inde- 
pendent relation  to  it;  He  alone  is  its  author,  He  alone 
confirmed  it,  and  He  alone  makes  its  inheritance  possible. 

n.    The  Idea  op  **thb  Seed*' 

Let  us  now  examine  the  place  of  this  second  word  in  the 
sweep  of  the  passage.  And  even  as  we  found  **the  promise," 
so  now  we  notice  *Hhe  seed'*  giving  form  to  each  of  the  three 
paragraphs. 

1.  In  verse  16  the  ^^seed'^  becomes  important  because 
of  its  relation  to  ^Hhe  promise/'  It  has  an  original  and 
constant  relation  to  its  inheritance. 

2.  In  verse  19  the  ^^seed^'  also  has  a  relation  to  "<*€ 
law/'  It  is  the  abiding  testimony  to  its  temporary  character, 
and  is  in  itself  the  definition  of  the  limits  of  its  operation. 
Indeed,  the  law  can  be  rightly  understood  only  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  **the  seed  to  whom  the  promise  hath 
been  made.*' 

3.  In  verse  29  and  verse  16,  the  ^'seed''  is  set  forth  as 
both  in  a  primary  and  in  a  secondary  sense  a  unity. 

As  was  hinted  when  this  analysis  of  the  key  thoughts 
of  the  passage  was  begun,  this  third  conception,  the  thought 
of  unity,  is  also  wrought  into  the  fabric  of  the  whole 
passage  as  one  of  the  reigning  ideas.  See  verses  16,  20,  and 
28.  And  we  ought  to  inquire.  What  content  must  be  given 
to  this  word  el<;,  ^*one,''  in  these  several  verses? 
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Meyer  (see  Com.)  argnes  for  strict  nitmerical  unity, 
at  least  as  regards  verses  16  and  20.  And  yet,  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  this  numerical  unity  cannot  be  too  rigidly  and 
exclusively  insisted  upon.  For  manifestly  the  4v6<;  of 
verse  16  cannot  be  interpreted  apart  from  the  •!<;  of  verse  28, 
in  which  the  notion  of  simple  numerical  unity  is  lost  in  the 
idea  of  a  oneness,  a  separateness,  a  distinction,  which  is  not 
numerical,  but  which  results  from  the  numerical  unity  of 
verse  16.  The  actual  point  of  passing  from  the  one  idea  to 
the  other  is  perhaps  too  elusive  to  express  exactly  in  words ; 
but,  as  one's  vision  dwells  upon  the  broader  sweeps  of  the 
thought  of  the  paragraph,  the  transition  is  easily,  if  one  can 
so  say,  instinctively  graspable.  As  the  mind  centers  upon 
the  phrase  ^' which  is  Christ,''  one  single  individual  seems  to 
fill  the  whole  horizon,  one  who  is  Himself  in  a  unique  and 
independent  sense  to  oxepjia  tou  'APpaopL.  None  other  can 
claim  the  position  in  the  same  sense  with  Him.  There  is  a 
singleness  and  an  aloneness  about  Him,  which  is  in  fullest 
agreement  with  the  statement:  *'He  saith  not,  And  to 
seeds,  as  of  many;  but  as  of  one.  And  to  thy  seed,  which  is 
Christ."  And  yet,  even  when  one  is  saying  this,  the  coming 
thought  of  the  Apostle  forces  itself  into  the  field  of  vision,  ''for 
ye  all  are  one  [man]  in  Christ  Jesus,"  wovxe?  y^P  m'i^  ^U 
4ffTt  ev  XptjTcp  'IiQ<To5  (v.  28) ;  and  the  conception  of  Christ  as 
an  individual  unit,  single,  isolated,  independent,  dissolves 
into  that  of  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the  body,  the  church.  And 
the  unity  is  no  longer  numerical,  but  corporate  and  mystical. 

And  vice  versa,  if  the  mind,  under  the  impulse  of  verse 
28,  is  at  the  moment  engaged  in  finding  in  el?  the  idea  not  of 
numerical  unity  but  of  'Hhe  entire  identity  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood  with  Christ"  (Lightfoot's  phrase  for  tt  8i  ui^tt? 
XptdToG,  V.  29,  which  is  parallel  to  tl«  ev  Xptatcp,  'ItjaoG  v.  28), 
it  is  equally  certain  that  blending  with  this,  doubtless  even 
at  times  superseding  it,  will  come  from  the  ev6(;  of  verse  16  the 
notion  of  numerical  unity,  independence,  and  uniqueness. 
For  ** without  Christ  the  Christian  people  have  no  existence. 
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He  is  the  sonroe  of  their  spiritual  life.  They  are  one  in  Him. " 
Moreover,  as  Lightf oot  says  at  the  dose  of  his  excell^it 
discussion:  ^^ These  two  interpretations  are  not  opposed  to 
each  other;  they  are  not  independent  of  each  other";  and 
he  might  have  added  they  are  really  inseparable  from  each 
other.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  as  we  approach  the 
problem  of  verse  20,  whose  meaning  to  a  considerable  degree 
turns  upon  the  twofold  usage  of  «Ic.  In  view  of  the  changing 
meaning  which  «U  has  in  verses  16  and  28,  it  would  seem 
to  be  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  unnatural  to  insist  that 
in  each  case  the  •!«  of  verse  20  must  be  unyieldingly  held 
to  the  idea  of  numerical  unity.  Meyer  does  this;  cl^,  he 
says,  *4s  used  quite  in  the  same  purely  numerical  sense  as 
iv6c  previously.'^  And  in  his  thorough  and  most  interesting 
analysis  of  the  principal  classes  of  interpretation  of  the 
verse,  he  continually  criticises  one  or  another  for  not  adher- 
ing to  this  strictly  numerical  sense.  For  instance,  in  dis- 
senting from  Schleiermacher's  explanation  he  complains  that 
in  Schleiermacher's  exegesis  **•!<;  imperceptibly  changes  from 
its  numerical  sense  into  the  idea  of  aloneness  and 
independence.*' 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  quality  of  **  imperceptible 
change"  in  the  significance  of  «lc  is  a  part  of  the  atmosphere 
which  pervades  the  whole  passage.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  requirement  that  the  same  word  shall  bear  one  and  the 
same  sense  throughout  any  given  passage  is  one  of  the  most 
properly  enforced  laws  of  exegesis;  but  even  this  law  must 
yield  when  the  context  itself  supplies  the  evidence  that 
purposefully  to  the  writer  the  word  was  used  with  a  varying 
significance.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  •!«  in  verses  16 
and  28.  And  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  in  the  actual  writing 
of  each  of  these  two  verses  Paul's  own  mind  was  feeling 
and  intending  an  ** imperceptible  change"  in  the  flavor  of 
this  key  word. 

Now,  if  this  were  the  state  of  Paul's  own  mind  as  he 
wrote  verses  16  and  28,  how  natural  it  would  be  that  a 
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certain  fluidity  in  the  significance  of  the  same  word  should 
appear  as  he  wrote  the  intervening  verse  20.  And  whereas 
we  do  not  need  to  agree  with  Schleiermacher  in  all  the 
details  of  his  interpretation^  we  may  yet  find  ourselves 
measurably  in  harmony  with  him  in  his  thought  that  «Ic 
**  imperceptibly  changes  from  its  numerical  sense  into  the 
idea  of  aloneness  and  independence/' 

One  more,  perhaps,  not  unimportant  grammatical  detail 
ought  to  be  mentioned  before  we  attempt  to  throw  the  full 
light  of  all  these  rays  of  suggestion  upon  the  meaning  of 
our  verse,  the  participial  construction  in  ^*  ordained  through 
angels  ^^  8eaTaY«<;  8t*  drmriXtov  (v.  19). 

Bamsey  says:  **We  have  here,  as  recognized  in  the 
translation,  a  clear  and  apparently  undisputed  example  of  a 
participle  used  in  the  sense  of  xai  with  a  finite  verb.  •  •  • 
That  loose  usage  of  the  participle  is  common  ia  later  Greek 
and  Latin.  ^'  But  one  wonders  why  this  particular  participle 
should  be  singled  out,  and  made  to  conform  to  a  usage  which 
becomes  characteristic  of  Greek  only  ia  later  times;  and 
especially,  since  the  mission  of  a  true  participle  was  exactly 
the  mission  which  Paul  needed  to  have  accomplished  at  this 
point  in  his  argument.  As  Ellicott  remarks  (in  loco) : 
*^The  participial  clause  serves  to  add  accessory  details  and 
distinctions  to  icpoatTt6tj/'  Its  flavor  might  be  expressed  by 
some  such  circumlocution  as  the  following:  You  ask,  what 
then  is  the  law!  It  was  only,  as  it  were,  a  temporary 
expedient;  *4t  was  added  because  of  transgressions,  till  the 
seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  hath  been  made.'* 
Moreover,  the  very  mode  of  its  communication  reveals  this; 
*4t  was  added  because  of  transgressions,'*  having  been 
ordained  through  angels  by  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  As 
though  to  say,  this  very  fact  of  mediation  is  an  important 
point  to  bear  in  mind,  because,  whereas  it  was  the  method 
through  which  **the  law  was  added,*'  it  does  not  represent 
God's  original  or  final  method  of  dealing  with  man.  His 
fundamental  covenant-method  is  that  of  ** promise";  and  in 
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this  there  was  no  mediator,  but  God  alone  was  its  author, 
and  in  Him  alone  was  its  confirmation  vested. 

Thus,  this  participial  clause  performs  its  proper  par- 
ticipial function,  explicating  the  xpoacTcOv]  clause.  And  thus, 
too,  it  becomes  the  bridge  which  connects  verse  19  with 
verse  20. 

Now,  to  sum  up  our  investigation,  in  view  of  all  these 
intermingling  lines  of  thought,  will  not  our  consideration  of 
the  surroundings  of  Galatians  in.20  lead  to  some  such  para- 
phrase as  the  following: 

A  covenant  of  God  has  been  confirmed  with  Abraham 
and  his  seed.  The  manner  of  its  confirmation  is  as  follows: 
It  originated  solely  with  God,  as  the  expression  of  His 
unchangeably  gracious  determination  toward  man  (xcxap»^a«, 
V.  18);  as  such  it  was  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  promise 
( Uisorfxikia) ;  and  as  a  promise  it  was  wholly  and  alone 
dependent  upon  its  Giver  for  its  fulfilment.  It  was  indeed 
a  covenant  in  that  it  was  confirmed  (icpoxcxupwiJLivYjv)  by  God; 
but  it  was  not  a  covenant  in  the  sense  that  it  stood  between 
two  contracting  parties,  for  God  was  the  only  contracting 
party.  Man's  part  was  simply  to  receive  the  promise  by 
faith.  If  the  inheritance  were  to  be  received  at  all,  it  must 
be  after  the  manner  of  a  promise  (xax*  cxorffcXiov,  v.  29). 
So,  in  all  contemplation  of  this  covenant,  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  in  His  relation  to  it  and  to  its  fulfilment  God 
remains  the  sole  author  and  actor,  single,  independent,  alone. 
Now,  all  this  defines  a  fundamental  difference  between  this 
covenant  and  the  law.  To  be  sure,  the  law  is  a  more  recent 
expression  of  the  Divine  relation  to  man  than  is  the  cove- 
nant, for  the  law  came  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after.  But  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a  covenant  that  when 
it  hath  been  confirmed,  no  one  maketh  it  void  or  addeth 
thereto;  and  the  law,  though  it  came  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  doth  not  disannul  this  covenant; 
and  especially  ought  this  be  recognized  with  respect  to  that 
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which  lies  at  its  very  heart,  namely,  so  as  to  make  the 
promise  of  none  effect  (v.  17).  Moreover,  the  law,  both  in 
its  mission  and  in  its  method,  exhibits  a  radical  difference 
from  the  covenant  of  promise:  First,  in  its  temporary 
character;  it  was  added  because  of  transgressions  till  the 
seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  hath  been  made; 
and  second,  in  that  it  came  to  man,  not  directly  from  God 
(as  did  the  covenant),  but  it  was  ordained  through  angels 
by  the  hand  of  a  mediator.  Now  (8t,  v.  20),  I  need  hardly 
add,  its  very  mode  of  promulgation  showed  that  it  was  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  covenant.  A  mediator  is  not  a 
mediator  of  one,  for  wherever  there  is  a  mediator  there 
must  be  two  parties  between  whom  he  mediates.  Now 
(8c,  V.  20),  as  you  can  see,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
covenant.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  could  not  be. 
But  God  alone  is  the  contracting  party.  He  simply  spoke 
the  promises  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  (v.  16) ;  He  granted 
the  inheritance  through  promise  (xexaptarat,  v.  18),  a 
promise,  whose  security  and  confirmation  are  vested  in  Him 
alone  (v.  17),  and  whose  fulfilment  is  dependent  on  Him 
alone  since  it  is  according  to  promise  (xax'  cxorffeXtov,  v.  29). 
Not  that  the  law  is  against  the  promises  of  God.  It  is 
different,  but  not  against.  Both  are  in  order  to  righteous- 
ness and  to  make  alive  (v.  21).  The  Scripture  shuts  up 
under  sin  in  order  that  (tva)  man  may  see  that  only  faith 
can  receive  the  promise.  So  that  (6<JTt,  v.  24)  the  real  rela- 
tion between  the  law  and  the  promise  is  this:  The  law  is 
become  our  tutor  (xaiSorfcdYi?)  unto  Christ  (el<;  Xpe<jT6v),  in 
order  that  (tva)  we  might  be  justified  by  faith. 

Thus  the  twentieth  verse  falls  quite  naturally  into  its 
place  in  the  paragraph.  In  a  sense  it  epitomizes  the  thought 
of  the  paragraph.  The  very  method  of  the  giving  both  of 
the  law  and  of  the  covenant  was  in  each  case  a  means  to  a 
clearer  revelation  of  their  nature.  The  law  required  a 
mediator  between  the  two  contracting  parties;  the  covenant 
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could  have  no  mediator^  since  it  was  all  of  promise,  and 
God  alone  was  the  responsible  party.  He  alone  gave  it, 
He  alone  confirmed  it,  and  He  alone  prepared  the  way  for 
its  inheritance. 

^^Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one;   but  Ood 
is  one.^' 
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Bj  Bev.  John  Kklman,  D.  D.,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love 
of  Ood,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. — ^Romans  vm.38-39. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  messages  upon  which  the  world 
has  rested  through  centuries  of  sorrow,  Paul  was  not 
a  man  easily  persuaded.  He  was  a  man  full  of  argument, 
who  tended  to  contest  everything  that  was  set  down  before 
him,  who  took  no  truth  upon  trust  nor  received  any  gospel 
lightly;  and  while  other  people  were  being  persuaded  of  all 
manner  of  things  around  him,  he  reserved  his  judgment; 
he  very  frankly  and  honestly  told  us  when  he  was  not  sure. 

But  there  were  certain  things  that  even  Paul  was  as 
sure  of  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence — ^things  which  went 
deeper  into  the  very  blood  of  him  as  years  went  on  and  he 
grew  old.  And  here  is  one  of  them — ^nay,  the  greatest  of 
them  all — this  great  persuasion  with  which  he  begins  this 
great  passage. 

What  could  it  be  that  persuaded  the  unpersuadable 
Apostle  f  He  has  had  much  experience  of  life.  He  has 
fought  with  wild  beasts  at  Ephesus  and  elsewhere.  He  has 
found  friends  turn  traitors.  He  has  known  the  buffeting  of 
the  elements  and  of  human  nature  and  all  manner  of  opposi- 
tion ;  been  hindered,  been  lied  against,  been  imprisoned,  been 
beaten,  been  betrayed.  This  man — this  rag  of  a  man,  all 
that  is  left  of  him  when  they  have  done  their  worst — ^will  be 
persuaded  of  pain,  will  he  not?  *'I  am  persuaded  that  the 
world  is  full  of  sorrow;  I  am  persuaded  that  no  man  need 
expect  to  smile  long  in  this  life  of  ours,'^  he  might  have 
said.  Or,  judging  from  the  point  of  view  of  other  men,  he 
might  have  been  persuaded  of  the  cruelty  and  brutality 
about  him.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  persuaded  of,  this 
manf     He  was  persuaded,  above  all  other  certainties,  of 
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love.  And  if  there  is  one  wonderful  thing  in  all  the  Bible,  I 
think  it  is  just  that — that  there  is  something  here  which  can 
defy  earth  to  do  its  utmost  and  still  leave  a  man  persuaded 
of  the  reality  of  love.  And  that  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  Gospel, 

1.    Thb  Message  of  Assurance 

Now  let  us  look  for  a  little  while  at  this  message  of  the  love 
of  God  that  persuaded  Paul  It  was  not,  you  will  observe, 
his  love  to  God,  but  God^s  love  to  him.  Christianity  has  too 
often  grown  sad  because  it  has  centered  itself  in  the  analysis 
of  one's  own  soul.  What  is  my  faith  liket  How  much  do  I 
love  Godt  How  much  do  I  know  and  feel  about  the  God 
whom  I  say  I  worship  t  That  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
message  of  the  Gospel,  and  often  there  has  come  a  kind  of 
cloistered  sadness  upon  the  face,  and  poor  folk  have  been 
flogging  up  their  dead  hearts  to  try  to  realize  something 
of  the  right  feeling  and  the  right  movement  of  their  spirit 
toward  the  Highest.  There  was  truth  in  it,  great  and  blessed 
truth,  but  it  was  not  the  whole  truth. 

There  was  once  a  way  of  astronomy  which  told  men 
many  of  the  secrets  of  the  earth  and  the  stars  and  the  sun, 
but  it  did  not  tell  them  all,  and  for  want  of  this  full 
explanation  men  sought  and  sought  until  they  found  the 
true  system.  The  old  system  had  centered  all  astronomy  in 
the  earth  itself;  the  new  cast  the  center  out  from  the  earth 
and  saw  Earth  wheeling  with  her  sister  worlds  around  some 
other  center. 

So  it  has  been  in  religion.  While  religion  centers  in  you 
and  me,  while  it  sets  itself  to  explain  and  investigate  merely 
the  facts  of  our  human  nature  in  their  relation  to  the 
Highest,  it  will  never  give  us  true  satisfaction.  Not  until 
we  have  escaped  from  ourselves,  and  let  ourselves  drop 
altogether,  and  found  the  center  of  our  faith  and  hope,  not 
in  anything  that  we  are  or  have  or  hope  to  be,  but  only  in 
what  He  is — ^not  till  then  will  faith  persuade  us.    God  loves 
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you — there  is  the  great  message;  God  loves  you — there  is 
the  last  word. 

*^In  Christ  Jesus,'*  however;  for  the  love  of  God  is  so 
easily  misconceived,  and  our  human  loves  are  all  stained 
and  cheapened  by  our  human  failures  to  love  aright.  And 
the  Divine — our  thought  of  it  suffers  from  our  experience 
of  the  earthly.  God  loves,  and  Christ  has  shown  us  how. 
The  Pharisees  thought  of  His  love  as  a  partial  fancy,  a 
mere  passionate  preference  for  a  very  curious  set  of  people. 
God  only  kn^w  why  He  loved  them,  but  He  seemed  to  do  ii 
The  arbitrary  conditions  of  birth  or  doctrine  which  they 
superimposed  upon  the  love  of  God,  Christ  swept  away  with 
that  great  demand  that  men  everywhere  should  look  into 
the  Father's  face  and  see  Him  loving  them.  It  was  fair 
and  broadly  human,  this  love  of  God  to  men  that  Christ 
knew,  and  the  conditions  of  it  were  open  to  every  child  of 
the  earth. 

Or,  again,  people  presimiing  upon  the  love  of  God  in 
all  ages  have  regarded  it  as  a  kind  of  careless  good  humor, 
a  fixed  smile  upon  the  face  of  God.  Christ  thrust  in  His 
cross  to  check  that  misconception,  and  told  us  that  the  love 
of  God  is  earnest  and  solemn  as  death  itself,  that  there  is  a 
command  in  it,  a  demand  for  character  or  the  love  cannot 
be  had,  that  there  is  a  great  sacrifice  in  it,  and  that  the  love 
has  forgiveness  in  the  heart  of  it.  That  was  the  love  that 
Paul  was  persuaded  of. 

2.    The  Sbcbets  op  Assurance 

Now  it  is  very  wonderful  that  you  and  I  should  be  taken  up 
into  this  tremendous  love.  It  almost  terrifies  us.  We  feel 
it  is  too  great  a  thing  for  us  to  believe  just  for  ourselves. 
It  might  have  been  for  the  hero  and  the  saint — ^but  for  me ! 
And  so  Paul  has  buttressed  this  all  through  his  chapter. 
Bead  it  for  yourselves  at  your  leisure,  and  you  will  see  what 
I  mean.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  of  us 
long  to  believe  in  so  astonishing  a  thing  as  this.    And  so 
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through  all  this  chapter  there  runs  a  doable  strain,  like  two 
strands  iatertwining;  and  we  wonder  why,  until  we  see  in      / 
the  close  that  these  things  were  necessary  to  prepare  ns  for      I 
so  colossal  an  assurance.  i 

(1)  Election.  The  first  great  difficulty  about  believing 
iQ  the  love  of  God  is  just  our  insignificance.  For,  as  science 
rolls  out  its  new  records,  ever  more  and  more  plainly  it  is 
revealed  how  infinitely  small  we  are,  how  unimi>ortant  in  the 
sum  of  things.  Weak  and  timid,  changeful  and  mortal;  nay, 
we  are  mere  specks  and  atoms,  invisible  dust  in  the  sunshine 
that  falls  about  the  universe.  Nature  is  so  full  of  men,  and 
time  brings  them  in  such  huge  relays — ^how  shall  Ood  par- 
ticularize f  How  shall  He  love  any  individual  in  this  mighty 
world  of  men  and  women  t  How  shall  any  atom  in  this  vast 
universe  claim  that  He  has  the  love  of  the  eternal  God  T 
within  him  and  know  that  he  is  beloved  f 

So  our  thought  of  the  greatness  of  the  universe  makes 
faith  difficult.  There  was  a  king  in  Egypt  who  built  himself 
a  temple  of  great  magnificence.  And  when  he  came  to 
worship  at  his  temple,  the  very  enormousness  of  its  gates 
dwarfed  him  and  he  felt  that  his  temple  was  shaming  and 
humiliating  him.  So  he  had  two  huge  statues  set,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  portal,  and  then  as  he  came  to  worship  he 
saw  himself  written  large  in  the  stone  images  that  always 
waited  there.  And  he  found  the  meaning  of  his  own  parable, 
that  a  man's  soul  is  as  mighty  as  the  thoughts  it  can  think 
and  the  hopes  it  can  lay  hold  upon.  He  saw  himself  written 
large  enough  to  worship  any  god;  no  god  dwarfed  him  any 
longer. 

Have  you  noticed  that  through  this  chapter  there  runs 
the  strange  doctrine  of  election  t  All  about  forefaiowledge 
and  predestination  and  all  the  rest  of  the  language  of  the 
doctrine  are  there,  and  people  have  imagined  it  a  dwarfing 
and  belittling  doctrine  that  made  men  cower  before  tiie 
mighty  forces  of  the  universe  personified  in  God.  But 
Paul  had  understood  it  differently,  telling  us  this:     God 
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in  His  universe  from  the  first  has  had  a  place  for  you  and 
me.  In  the  ages  that  come  from  eternity  and  stretch  on  into 
eternity  your  life  is  included.  Can  you  call  it  little  any 
longer  t  Can  you  fear  that  God,  who  has  so  needed  you, 
can  cease  to  love  yout 

(2)  The  Holy  Spirit.  But  more  than  that  and  worse 
than  that,  there  are  things  in  all  of  us  that  keep  us  from 
loving  ourselves.  There  are  things  in  all  of  us  that  make 
us  wonder  how  those  who  know  us  best  can  tolerate  us  at 
all.  And,  as  we  get  the  shame  of  sin  more  and  more  upon 
us,  we  find  that  sense  of  shame  come  over  all  our  faith, 
and  we  wonder  whether  it  can  possibly  be  true.  God  knows 
us  better  than  we  know  ourselves.  How  can  you  believe  that 
He  goes  on  loving  such  unlovable  creatures  as  we  all  aref 

Ah!  but  did  you  notice  along  with  the  doctrine  of 
election  in  this  chapter  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  alsot 
And  have  you  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
mere  spiritual  romance,  perhaps  a  dream  which  no  man 
really  understood  f  Nay,  but  it  comes  right  home  to  your 
experience  and  mine.  When  our  hearts  are  shaming  us,  is 
not  God  greater  than  our  hearts,  telling  of  something  else 
within  t  Is  not  the  very  shame  proof  that  sin  is  not  all  that 
is  within  us,  but  that  something  is  wrestling  against  itf  Are 
there  no  desires  after  good,  and  hopes  and  clingings  to  the 
better  things  that  are  vanishing  from  our  grasp  f  Have  we 
not  a  wistfulness  that  makes  us  homesick  for  the  clean  sweet 
land  beyond,  that  we  have  never  quite  entered  yett  Do  not 
call  these  things  vanity,  the  fluttering  of  a  bird  with  broken 
wing.  These  are  the  movements  of  the  mighty  Spirit  of 
God,  the  greatest  truth,  the  mightiest  vitality  in  the  universe. 
And  he  who  has  within  him  this  witness  of  the  Spirit — in 
any  sigh  after  righteousness,  in  any  longing  after  a  finer 
purity,  in  any  shame  of  sin  at  all — ^has  the  witness  written 
there.  For  why  would  that  be  in  him  if  there  were  not  this 
great  love  out  after  him,  following  him  through  all  his 
wanderings? 
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3.      EmiMIBS   OF   ASSUBANCB 

But  in  the  last  place  there  are  enemies  of  this  assurance. 
Paul  counts  this  persuasion  so  tremendously  important 
that  he  will  buttress  it  against  all  possibility  of  shaking  in 
the  minds  that  will  receive  it  He  particularizes  four 
practical  enemies  that  war  against  the  love  of  Ood  in  life. 

(1)  Experience — death  and  life.  **I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  life  nor  death  shall  be  able  to  separate  us*'  from 
this  love.  Death,  just  the  crude  fact,  how  forbidding  and 
terrible  it  is !  The  whole  question  of  our  mortality  comes  in 
upon  such  a  faith  as  this,  and  when  we  say  God  loves  us, 
what  does  it  look  like  when  we  remember  that  we  and  our 
beloved  are  mortal?  When  I  am  dead  and  the  eyes  are 
closed  that  now  see  and  love,  when  I  am  dead  and  the 
hands  are  still,  all  seems  over,  and  it  is  too  great  a  strain 
to  lay  upon  so  short  a  thing  as  life,  this  love  of  God.  Death 
is  cruelly  falsifying  faith  in  many  lives,  and  on  some  of 
you  death  has  done  its  worst 

There  was  a  man  who  died  in  Switzerland  some  years 
ago,  lost  in  a  great  crevasse.  With  the  years  the  poor  body 
came  down  to  human  sight  again,  and  they  took  it  reverently 
and  laid  it  in  the  churchyard  of  the  village.  It  had  been 
swept  into  death  by  an  avalanche;  it  had  been  received  in  the 
icy  grasp  of  a  great  glacier;  it  had  been  cast  out  again  by 
the  regardless  forces  of  the  weather.  And  they  wrote  ui)on 
the  little  cross  that  covered  it  in  the  churchyard:  **It  is  I; 
be  not  afraid.  *' 

No,  death  shall  not  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God. 
Death  is  but  an  incident  in  a  career,  a  moment,  an  episode 
in  life,  and  nothing  more.  And  the  love  that  reigns  up  to 
the  grave,  reigns  on  beyond  it,  and  God  loves  us  still,  and 
death  has  no  power  against  love  whatever. 

But  life  is  more  dangerous,  for  it  does  so  seem  to 
separate  us.  You  who  are  far  from  death,  you  who  never 
think  about  it  at  all  in  the  brilliance,  the  gaiety,  the  glow 
of  the  day,  when  the  hot  blood  is  tingling  within  you,  and 
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all  your  pulses  are  beating  strong,  how  wiU  it  be  when 
middle  age  shall  cool  that  heat,  and  work  and  care  shall 
come  upon  yout  Believe  me,  the  love  that  is  stronger  than 
death  is  better  than  life  also,  and  lies  behind  it.  In  the 
gaiety  and  the  glow  and  in  the  care  and  sorrow  and  in  the 
whole  play  of  all  work  and  activity  that  make  up  our  human 
life,  God^s  love  is  still  behind.  These  things,  that  sometimes 
make  us  for  an  hour  forget  God,  have  not  made  Him  cease 
to  love  us.  When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Him  who  loved  us 
in  our  childhood,  we  find  that  He  loves  us  still  through  all 
the  brilliance  and  shadow  of  life  beyond  it. 

(2)  The  Unseen  World.  But  now  comes  another  set 
of  enemies — the  unseen  world.  Death  and  life — ^we  see  them 
every  day.  These  things  try  to  get  between  us  and  the  love 
of  God.  But  what  about  the  things  we  cannot  seet  Paul 
has  a  very  clear  conception  of  them — angels,  principalities, 
powers.  We  know  pretty  well  what  it  was  he  was  thinking 
of.  In  the  demonology  of  these  early  times  the  ranks  of  the 
devils  were  all  mustered  in  their  relative  positions,  out  for 
the  souls  of  men,  to  steal  from  them  their  finest  spiritual 
treasures.  There  have  been  different  views  of  it,  and  there 
are  people  who  will  tell  you  to-day  that  it  is  only  ^* nerves.*^ 
I  have  not  the  faintest  conception  what  it  is,  but  this  I 
know,  that  the  fact  of  it  is  the  worst  of  it.  You  rise  in 
the  morning  with  all  your  being  tuned  for  a  true  day^s  life, 
and  -before  the  day  is  over  some  power  or  other  has  got  you 
and  broken  the  back  of  your  resolution.  All  you  say  is 
wrong  and  every  deed  you  do  is  mistaken.  It  does  not  matter 
what  the  explanation  is.  The  horrible  fact  is  there;  and 
whatever  it  is,  devils  or  nerves  or  what  you  please,  this  is 
true  about  it,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  experience  that 
makes  a  man  feel  so  clean  abandoned  as  just  that  kind  of 
thing.  If  this  is  happening  now,  what  is  to  happen  nextt 
There  is  no  use  telling  us  God  loves  us  when  we  cannot 
speak  nor  do  a  right  thing  for  some  thwarting  power  that 
we  have  no  control  of,  which  has  broken  the  back  of  our  day. 
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I  know  not  what  they  are,  but  this  I  know,  that  if  they 
are  hellhounds  they  are  upon  God's  leash,  and  that  He 
holds  the  end  of  their  chain.  These  things  also  serve  some 
loving  purpose.  Through  the  bewildered  and  broken  day, 
when  nerves  are  tingling  and  all  is  wrong  and  nothing  can 
be  done  right,  stUl  serene  above  and  full  of  purpose,  Ood 
loves  you  yet  Turn  your  eyes — ^your  distracted,  restless, 
weary  eyes — ^f rom  the  scene  of  your  unequal  conflict.  The 
unseen  seems  out  against  you  for  evil,  but  remember  that 
God  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  that  God  loves  you 
all  the  time. 

(3)  Time  shall  not  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God. 
^^ Neither  things  present  nor  things  to  come."  Time  takes 
much  love  from  all  of  us. 

Friend  after  friend  departs; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friendt 

We  grow  lonely  as  the  years  go  on,  and  we  cannot  make 
new  friends  like  the  old.  And  in  one's  own  heart  there  often 
comes  a  change.  The  keen  vitality  of  a  younger  day  seems 
no  longer  capable  of  the  old  intensity,  and  the  very  power 
of  loving  seems  to  pass  from  some.  Slowly  muck  dies  out  of 
a  man,  and  he  wonders  if  the  promise  of  his  faith  can  be 
true  at  all.  But  the  one  thing  that  will  surely  remain 
through  everything  is  the  love  of  God.  Fix  your  stake  ten 
years,  twenty  years,  a  hundred  years,  a  thousand  years 
forward  iuto  the  future,  and  you  and  I  know  nothing  what- 
ever about  each  other  or  about  ourselves ;  but  we  know  that 
God  will  love  us  then.  Time  shall  not  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God.  We  may  boldly  face  to-morrow,  knowing  that 
it  may  take  from  us  what  it  will,  but  it  cannot  steal  this 
jewel,  for  this  is  a  thing  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

(4)  ^^Nor  height,  nor  depth^' — ^the  last  enemy  of  love; 
I  suppose  he  means  success  and  failure,  and  the  accompany- 
ing moods  of  them.  Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  we  could 
believe  iu  the  love  of  God.  On  some  brilliant  crest  of  the 
wave,  when  the  sun  is  catching  the  sea  and  all  its  splendor 
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is  about  US,  love  does  look  fair  enough  to  justify  so  mag- 
nificent a  faith.  Then  comes  a  change,  and  we  are  in  the 
depths  again,  and  out  of  the  depths  we  cry  a  different  thing. 
But  moods  are  only  the  weather  of  the  soul;  at  least  they 
have  nothing  really  to  do  with  its  career.  The  great  secret 
of  life  is  to  steer  a  clean  course  through  them,  as  the 
ship  through  varying  weather  reaches  at  last  the  haven 
where  it  would  be.  Through  the  weather  to  the  haven,  that 
is  the  word  of  God.  The  love  lies  waiting  in  the  haven  and 
the  weather  matters  nothing  at  all. 

Neither  height  nor  depth.  You  are  tossed  about  with 
varied  emotions,  sometimes  gloomy  beyond  words,  and  some- 
times almost  too  exuberantly  glad;  and  there  comes  a  sense 
of  unsteadiness  about  all  your  experience  and  uncertainty 
about  all  your  affections.  Here  is  a  thing,  thank  God,  that 
lives  beyond  the  weather,  and  lasts  through  all.  Feel  as  you 
may,  God  loves  you.  Whatever  comes,  through  it  all  lasts 
the  magnificent  persuasion  of  **the  love  of  God  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.^^ 

There  is  one  thing  that  separates — one  only  that  I  know. 
It  will  separate  you  from  any  love  on  earth.  It  is  separating 
multitudes  of  men  and  women  from  love.  If  you  will  not 
believe  in  the  love  that  is  offered  you,  if  you  absolutely 
refuse  to  believe  in  it,  and  close  your  heart  and  your  affection 
against  it,  that  love  will  never  reach  you.  That  love  will  be 
separated  from  you,  while  unbelief  shall  last.  And  unbelief 
is  separating  multitudes  from  the  love  of  God  to-day,  and 
they  do  not  know  it.  But  they  are  slandering  God.  God 
loves  them,  and  they  refuse  to  believe  it,  and  that  is  the 
great  ultimate  slander  which  makes  souls  live  in  the  darkness 
who  might  be  in  the  light. 

If  any  of  you  have  doubted,  persuaded  yourselves  that 
you  are  living  in  a  loveless  universe,  oh!  come  back  and 
open  your  heart  and  believe  the  greatest,  surest  thing  in  the 
world,  God's  love  for  you  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
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Bj  Bxv.  William  Elliot  Gbifrs,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

I  HAVB  begnn  to  write  this  article  on  Memorial  Day,  when 
the  memories  of  past  sacrifices  and  trinmphs  arise  before 
our  minds.  A  half  century  ago  myriads  of  yonng  men  all 
over  the  country,  after  a  generation  or  two  of  debate  in 
words,  rushed  with  arms  in  their  hands  to  test  the  question 
of  the  life  of  the  Union,  by  offering  their  lives,  if  need  be, 
on  the  altar  of  their  country. 

Then  the  great  need  was  for  men,  wise,  brave,  loyal, 
healthful,  and,  crowning  all,  efficient  Those  wavering  in 
loyalty,  undecided  in  action,  lacking  in  nerve  or  valor,  or 
who  were  foolish  or  unintelligent,  were  a  hurt,  rather  than 
a  help,  to  the  cause  under  whose  flag  they  wasted  resources 
— their  own  and  others.  I  have  seen  and  stood  in  the  ranks 
with  men  that  I  could  not  respect,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  were  belying  their  name  as  patriots  and 
squandering  the  treasure  of  those  who  sacrificed  for  their 
country,  or  waited  in  anxiety  at  home.  Such  men  prolonged 
the  agony  of  war,  while  disgracing  the  name  of  soldier  and 
patriot 

But  other  young  men,  of  superb  physical  and  intellectual 
training,  consecrated  in  full  measure  to  their  country,  stood 
in  equal  democracy  with  the  worst,  exposed  to  the  same 
bullets.  Though  aflame  with  patriotism  and  instinct  with 
the  passion  of  sacrifice,  ever  in  the  front  rank  and  courting 
danger,  they  wasted  not  a  cartridge  or  a  ration.  Still  further, 
in  the  hour  of  need,  it  might  be,  in  the  dying  agonies  of 
thirst,  or  when  hunger  made  men  ravening  beasts,  they 
shared  what  they  had  to  help  others.  At  every  point  they 
stood  to  the  need,  even  to  the  **  supreme  measure  of 
devotion.^' 
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Nor  did  the  opportunity  fail  to  women  to  show  qualities 
not  one  whit  the  less  important  **Life  may  be  given  in 
many  ways.*^  The  frivolous,  the  heartless,  the  unmoved 
might  live  as  in  days  of  luxury  and  peace,  but  the  nobler 
women  both  rose  to  the  full  measure  of  the  hour's  need 
and  endured  the  long  years'  strain.  Bearing  the  agony  of 
anxiety,  the  dangers  of  loneliness,  or  ministering  as  nurses, 
scrapers  of  lint,  makers  of  bandages,  or  washers  of  the 
shroud,  how  heroic  these  matrons  and  maidens  of  the  break- 
ing heart  and  the  stem  resolve!  How  diligent  their  fair 
hands  I  How  unselfish  their  devotion  to  the  dying!  How 
wise  their  foresight  for  orphans  and  widows  and  the  war- 
broken  soldiers!  Ah!  we  remember  them.  Yes,  and  we 
have  seen  their  match  and  met  their  daughters  on  the 
Christian  mission  fields  also. 

Never,  from  the  missionary  campaign,  can  we  afford  to 
eliminate  the  soldier  spirit.  The  greatest  of  all  missionaries 
called  upon  each  of  his  comrades  'Ho  endure  hardness,  as  a 
good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.''  I  have  lived  on  a  mission 
field  and  among  many  missionaries  and  have  met  hundreds 
of  others,  coming  and  going  to  their  fields,  so  have  seen  the 
real  missionary  battle  and  the  strategic  situations.  As  much 
as  by  anything  else,  I  have  been  impressed  with  that  same 
vast  difference  existing  between  individual  missionaries  that 
one  sees  among  men  everywhere.  A  few  seemed  to  incarnate 
human  eflBciency  raised  to  its  highest  point.  For  consecra- 
tion of  purpose,  adaptation  of  means  to  end,  wise  economy 
of  energy,  their  names  and  forms  glitter  in  the  sky  of 
memory  like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 

In  the  Civil  War  each  one  of  these  ** efficients"  (the 
term  is  still  used  in  the  British  army),  whether  he  wore  shoul- 
der straps,  chevrons,  or  the  common  uniform,  seemed  to  be 
worth  five  or  ten  ordinary  men  of  the  same  rank.  So  also  of 
men  sent  to  the  mission  field.  Some  I  knew  seemed  each  a  whole 
command  in  himself.  As  to  others,  happily  very  few,  it  was 
manifestly  a  waste  of  the  Lord's  money  to  send  them  out. 
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The  majority,  as  in  every  walk  of  life,  were  average  persons. 
I  find  no  fault  with  them.  I  could  never  join  the  army  of 
carping  critics.  Even  now,  when  the  unsympathetic  demand 
a  battalion  of  Saint  Pauls  and  ask:  **Why  don't  we  choose 
a  higher  grade  of  missionaries?*'  my  reply  is:  '*Why 
don't  you  go  yourself,  and  set  the  example? " 

No  method  has  yet  been  discovered  that  infallibly  puts 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  but  it  is  glorious  to  think 
that  God  makes  no  mistakes,  and  in  the  missionary  battle 
line  the  Great  Captain  keeps  every  one  of  us  ever  in  mind. 
On  the  foreign  field  I  have  met  with  men  and  women  who 
would  never  waste  a  drop  or  an  ounce  of  anything,  even 
while  they  put  the  very  best  of  themselves  and  all  resources 
at  their  command  to  the  attainment  of  the  one  end.  They 
seemed  ever  to  remember  Him  who,  though  He  could  com- 
mand legions  of  angels,  misused  no  power,  and  able  as  He 
was  to  feed  five  thousand,  ordered  that  the  fragments  be 
gathered  up  that  nothing  be  lost  Perhaps  they  had  studied 
the  Bible  as  we  ought  to  do  and  see  what  the  Book  of  Books 
says  about  ** waste." 

Hence,  when  such  workers  died  it  seemed  as  though  a 
quantum  of  real  energy  had  been  lost  out  of  the  vital  work- 
ing force  of  the  world.  I  used  to  wonder  at  God's  allowing 
the  bravest  and  best  to  fall,  until  I  found  in  later  years  that 
their  names  still  lived  on.  Though  dead  they  were  still 
speaking.  Their  actions  smelled  sweet  and  blossomed  in 
the  dust.  Their  names  were  living  traditions  which  still 
inspired.  Indeed  every  one  of  them  suggested  that  won- 
derful line  of  Whittier's: 

Somewhere  else  that  atom's  force 
Moves  the  light-i>oi8ed  aniverse. 

How  shall  we  prepare  for  that  Gospel  war,  in  which 
there  is  no  discharge,  whose  victory  is  sure,  whose  rewards 
outweigh  all  the  titles,  decorations,  and  plaudits  of  earth  I 
How  shall  we  make  our  bodies  quick  to  respond  and  able  to 
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endure  the  demands  upon  them?  How  have  a  mind  weU 
stored,  alert,  flexible,  capable  of  imparting  to  others,  and 
which,  besides  giving  the  joy  of  to-day,  provides  expectation 
of  delight  for  to-morrow?  How  gain  constant  pleasure  in 
hard  work?  How  spring  each  morning  joyously  to  our 
tasks?  Above  all,  how  shall  we  cultivate  a  spirit  that  greets 
the  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  puts  us  in  harmony  with  the 
noble,  the  unselfish  spirits  of  the  age  and  the  ages?  For 
love  **  never  faileth.*' 

If  I  attempt  to  answer  these  questions,  it  will  certainly 
be  with  a  good  many  examples  before  my  mind  that  inspire, 
with  some  that  depress,  and  still  others  that  warn.  I  shaU 
make  no  attempt  to  catalogue  the  missionary's  needs  and 
equipments,  or  discuss  the  theme  exhaustively,  or  in  logical 
sequence ;  yet  shall  try  to  be  orderly  in  my  presentation. 

Even  before  we  come  to  the  ** heathen'' — or  **the 
nations"  as  a  true  translation  of  the  Bible  words  requires  us 
to  say — ^let  us  look  at  the  people  of  our  own  race,  color,  and 
nominal  creed  who  live  abroad,  and  whom  we  shall  meet  at 
the  threshold  of  our  labors. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  not  be  anxious  to  wear  a 
halo,  nor  yet  tremble  at  facing  the  spirit  and  attitude  that 
we  shall  surely  find  in  the  strange  land  where  the  selvages 
of  civilizations  meet.  Ephesus  was  a  highly  civilized  city, 
but  there  were  wild  beasts  there.  Outside  of  the  Bible  train- 
ing institute,  or  the  circle  of  affectionate  admirers  in  our 
home  church,  and,  in  general,  the  plaudits  of  those  who 
approve,  we  encounter  a  great  change  of  temperature.  The 
polar  or  tropical  climates  in  nature  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  icy  indifference  or  heated  opposition  of  humanity 
abroad,  transported  like  ourselves  from  the  home  land.  One 
of  the  greatest  trials,  as  well  as  painful  surprises,  that  comes 
to  a  missionary  is  to  find  himself  or  herself  belonging  to  a 
despised  class.  Glory  and  honor  may  surround  them  at 
home,  but  even  from  their  own  countrymen  abroad  they  may 
meet  with  coldness  and  even  contempt.     It  seems  almost 
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like  another  world,  and  yet  all  this  is  not  so  nxmatnral  after 
aU.   Is  it  all  their  f  ault,  let  us  ask,  and  none  of  ours  ? 

In  fact  we  talk  too  much  of  sacrifice  and  self-denial  in  ' 
being  missionaries  and  the  world  winks  its  eye  in  cynical 
mirth.  Yet  consider  how  others  look  at  it.  After  all,  we 
travel  comfortably,  most  of  us  have  companions,  in  marriage 
or  friendship.  Our  expenses  are  paid  and  our  salaries 
guaranteed.  We  go,  wafted  with  blessing  and  then,  without 
knowing  it,  we  are  wearing  a  self-made  halo.  Too  often  we 
are  kept  rather  busy  in  keeping  it  polished.  Yet  in  the 
strange  country  fellow  patriots  of  our  own  sex,  color, 
speech,  and  nation,  are  also  risking  their  health  and  comfort 
and  life  it  may  be.  Often,  without  salary  or  settled  pros- 
pects, instead  of  making  a  fortune  they  come  home  poor. 
But  whether  waifs  at  the  ports,  or  rich  and  prosperous 
merchants,  they  have  made  ventures  and  taken  risks.  Why 
should  ordinary  mortals  sympathize  with  the  comfortably 
housed  and  fairly  well-paid  missionaries? 

Now,  in  such  a  case,  it  does  no  good  to  play  the  role  of 
the  Pharisee  and  to  assume  the  I-am-holier-than-thou 
attitude,  or  to  complain,  in  letters  sent  home,  that  the  sensual 
and  pleasure-loving  people  of  your  own  land  are  the  chief 
obstacles  to  missionary  labor.  Of  all  excuses  that  of  the  one- 
talent  man  is  the  meanest 

Hear  what  one,  who  has  been  both  missionary  and 
salaried  government  servant,  says:  **Let  a  gentlemanly 
missionary  come  to  this  community,  possessed  of  some  talent 
that  makes  him  a  desirable  acquisition  •  •  •  and  he 
will  be  taken  up  gladly  and  find  real  human  sympathy,  even 
if  this  may  not  extend  to  his  work  for  the  natives  in  just 
the  comprehensive  manner  he  might  wish.'* 

In  a  word,  if  the  missionary  is  the  same  kind  of  a 
gentleman  that  Jesus  or  Paul  was  he  will  not  be  afraid  to 
go  among  saints,  sinners,  and  all  classes  of  people.  He 
will  find  that  even  his  fellow  countrymen  in  the  new  land 
have  their  own  trials  and  discouragements.    In  giving  them 
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sympathy  he  may  gradually  win  them  to  the  ideals  which 
too  many  left  behind  them  in  the  distant  home.  It  will  be 
for  him  to  decide  jnst  how  much  and  how  little  of  the 
attentions  open  to  him  he  shall  or  may  accept.  One  must 
discriminate  between  tastes  and  inclinations  and  duty  and 
opportunity.  In  this  one  can  be  selfish,  even  when  in  a 
self-satisfied  frame  of  mind  or  actually  seeking  to  be  Christ- 
like. According  as  he  has  longing  for  the  cloister  and  fears 
contamination,  or  as  he  seeks  to  be  in  the  world  but  not  of 
it,  will  he  follow  the  Master.  Jesus  by  choice  preferred  the 
pure  and  holy,  but  to  save  others  He  was  much  with  publi- 
cans and  sinners — ^a  **man  of  the  world '^  in  the  right  way 
and  our  great  example. 

Indeed,  one  vital  mistake  that  missionaries,  especiaUy 
of  the  green,  unseasoned,  or  inexperienced  sort,  make  is  in 
holding  aloof  from  or  alienating  the  merchant  or  the  civilian 
in  government  service.  Hence  result  the  indifference  and 
often  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  one  class  toward  the  other. 
This  delights  the  pagans,  who  do  not  want  the  new  religion, 
and  the  profane,  who  hate  the  ** hired  converter.'^  So  the 
missionary,  honest  but  unintelligent,  retards  the  kingdom  he 
is  sent  to  build  up. 

There  are  a  thousand  reasons,  of  a  base  but  quite  human 
sort,  why  both  natives  and  foreigners  rear  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  spirituality  and  high  ethics  of  **the  Jesus 
religion,'*  but  the  last  people  to  reinforce  that  opposition 
should  be  the  missionaries.  Happily  I  have  known  men  able 
to  conciliate  and  win  the  non-missionary  class,  and,  in  so 
doing,  score  what  I  consider  some  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
for  the  kingdom.  Not  only  dollars  given,  but  lives  changed, 
souls  converted,  and  churches  strengthened  are  among  the 
results. 

In  fact,  it  is  not  well  for  any  man  in  any  grade  of  life 
to  look  down  upon  his  fellows.  Let  the  Pharisee  have  the 
monopoly  of  such  business.  No  one  race,  region,  epoch,  or 
class  of  human  beings  has  all  the  virtues  and  graces  of 
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hmnanity.  The  missionary's  business  is  to  go  forth  as  a 
prospector  to  find  gold  and  jewels  in  places  unknown  or 
unexpected.  Jesus  did  it  He  discovered  for  all  time 
humanity,  and  especially  women,  children,  and  those  who 
were  considered  naught.  The  missionary  who  conceals 
whatever  gifts  or  graces,  knowledge  or  accomplishments  he 
has  under  a  general  frown  of  disapproval  makes  a  fool  of 
himself  and  dishonors  God.  He  has  no  one  else  to  blame 
but  himself  if  he  fails  to  make  himself  agreeable  and  helpfuL 
When,  it  may  be,  he  is  worn  out  with  irritation  and  dis- 
appointment he  tries  to  get  sympathy  as  a  martyr,  he  will 
find  himself  rather  an  object  of  more  or  less  deserved 
ridicule.    Meanwhile  he  lessens  his  efficiency. 

We  are  to  look  at  things  as  they  are  and  be  perfectly 
just  and  fair  to  all.  Whether  we  face  the  foreigner  in  the 
strange  land  or  deal  with  the  natives,  shall  we  be  Pharisaic 
in  our  attitude  about  *Hhis  publican*'  or  that  ^^ unclean 
woman' 't  Or  shall  we  rather,  like  our  dear  Master,  look 
for  the  ideal  side  of  life  even  in  the  worst  t  Jesus  saw 
womanhood  even  in  a  Magdalen — ^**forasmudi  as  she  also 
is  a  daughter  of  Abraham.'*  He  discovered  manhood  in 
Zaccheus.  He  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  dine  with  a  man  of 
the  hated  sort.  He  showed  tender  sympathy  to  the  outcast 
woman.  So,  like  Him,  we  had  better  look  for  **the  soul  of 
goodness  in  things  evil,"  in  the  people  we  think  frivolous 
or  sensual,  and  if  possible  even  win  them  to  sympathy  with 
our  work,  besides  ministering  to  them. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  heathen  so-called,  of  whom  the 
Bible  speaks  as  ** nations,"  what  shall  be  our  intellectual  and 
personal  attitude?  Shall  we  see  only  their  superstitions, 
wrong  beliefs,  vices,  and  things  abominable,  forgetting  that 
even  our  land  has  false  doctrines,  sin,  and  misery,  and  that 
we  ourselves  are  only  half  Christianized?  Shall  we  be 
magisterial  in  mind,  or  will  we  learn?  Shall  we  destroy 
the  native  religions,  or  shall  we  imitate  the  Master  who 
came  to  fulfil? 
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One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  missionary,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  study  his  material.  He  must  know  the  minds, 
thoughts,  prepossessions  of  his  subjects.  Hammer  and  tongs 
are  not  half  as  good  as  lenses  and  crucibles.  He  must  look 
over  the  ground  to  see  what,  by  God's  grace  and  himself  as 
a  wise  husbandman,  can  be  made  to  grow.  He  must  find 
out  what  good  traits  there  are  in  the  people  whom  he  seeks 
to  convert.  What  are  their  special  failings  and  weaknesses, 
and  what  also  are  their  graces  and  virtues?  A  survey  of 
soil  tells  of  the  possibilities  both  of  crops  and  stock.  A 
geological  reconnaissance  reveals  mineral  treasures,  metals, 
or  gems,  hidden  from  the  ordinary  eye.  Nature's  possi- 
bilities are  cryptic  to  the  savage,  who  knows  not  of  the 
Divine  unity  of  law  or  of  the  One  who  is  able  to  save  and  to 
destroy  and  yet  is  the  Father  of  us  all.  It  is  for  the 
trained  man  to  discover,  exploit,  and  develop,  and  the  mis- 
sionary is,  or  ought  to  be,  first  of  all  a  trained  man  and 
sensitive  on  all  sides  to  human  need.  One  of  the  greatest 
gifts  of  Livingstone  was  to  find  out  of  what  the  nature  of 
his  Africans  was  capable.  He  knew  their  wretched  faults, 
but  he  was  far  more  eager  to  find  out  what  in  them  would 
respond  to  his  message.  The  amazing  result  of  his  tact, 
patience,  and  firmness  was  the  manifestation  of  character- 
istics unsuspected  in  the  black  man.  Their  unique  faithful- 
ness and  unswerving  loyalty  were  crowned  by  the  heroism 
of  carrying  their  master's  body  eleven  hundred  miles  to 
the  seacoast,  for  honorable  sepulture  in  the  home  land.  The 
best  missionaries  have  learned  Paul's  secret  of  being  '*all 
things  to  all  men"  in  the  right  sense  and  for  Christ's  sake. 

Think  of  Verbeck,  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  Japan. 
No  man  probed  to  the  depths  more  than  he  the  weaknesses 
and  follies  of  the  pagan  Japanese;  yet  no  man  strove  more 
earnestly  with  prayer  and  hope  to  find  their  noble  qualities. 
These  he  so  far  developed,  whether  when  patient  with  boys 
or  when  counselling  ministers  of  state,  that  when  he  died  all 
classes,  from  Mikado  to  peasant,  mourned.    Think  of  Hep- 
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bum,  who  won  alike  the  aliens^  commercial  people  of  aS 
nationalities,  and  the  natives  from  beggar  to  Emperor. 
Ejiowing  no  line  of  demarcation  on  account  of  color,  creed, 
or  nationality,  bnt  giving  himself  with  equal  sacrifice  to  the 
lowly  and  outcast  and  to  the  noble  and  cultured,  he  opened 
gates  that  cannon  could  not  force.  He  made  a  name  that 
lives  to-day  as  a  great  spiritual  element  in  the  regeneration 
of  this  empire  of  many  peoples.  Think  of  Mackay  of 
Formosa,  who  made  the  desert  bloom,  of  AppenzeUer  of 
Korea,  who  opened  doors  of  hope  where  despair  reigned, 
and  then  dare  to  doubt  that  the  Holy  Spirit's  potency  has 
lessened  since  apostolic  days! 

The  servant  of  Christ  should  have  the  co-operative 
spirit  There  are  far  too  many  missionaries,  espedally  of 
the  green  sort,  who  when  they  arrive  are  frightful  victims 
of  untested  theory  and  repeUent  conceit  They  wish  to 
reconstruct  methods  immediately  and  show  the  old  mission- 
aries how  the  work  ought  to  be  done.  In  general  they  make 
sorry  spectacles  of  themselves — alas!  often  without  knowing 
it — ^because  of  unconscious  worship  of  the  perpendicular 
pronoun.  Then  there  are  others  who  are  so  centrifugally 
minded  that  they  find  it  irksome  to  work  in  a  team.  The 
first  principles  of  the  law  of  Christ  require  that  we  bear 
one  another's  burdens  and  not  merely  our  own.  One  indi- 
vidual may  carry  this  spirit  so  far  as  to  try  to  be  a  whole 
denomination  aU  by  and  to  himself.  Another  will  make  his 
chief  labor  that  of  sheep  stealing,  or  proselyiing  the  con- 
verts of  other  missionaries.  Others  again  go  off  like  lone 
backwoodsmen,  illustrating  the  desolate  freedom  of  the  wild 
ass  rather  than  the  communion  of  saints.  Yet  if  one  has 
entered  into  the  mind  of  Christ,  he  will  *4ove  the  brother- 
hood,'' and  a  little  time  and  patience  will  show  the  advantages 
of  co-operation.  To  be  patient,  pitiful,  courteous,  even 
when  our  own  brethren  annoy  us  by  their  peculiarities,  is 
part  of  the  Christian  soldierhood  in  which  Jesus  was  file 
leader. 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  in  the  missionary  work  one 
usually  has  a  great  deal  of  freedom.  I  have  known  even  the 
most  obedient  missionaries  and  those  in  full  harmony  with 
the  ** esprit,*'  not  of  the  egotist,  but  of  the  ** corps,*'  who 
were  most  co-operative  in  mind,  method,  and  principle,  and  yet 
who  rejoiced  abundantly  in  their  opportunities  for  initiative. 
Even  when  they  could  not  fully  approve  either  of  the  policy 
of  their  superiors,  or  overlook  the  peculiarities  and  defects 
of  their  companions,  nevertheless,  like  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus,  they  endured  both  the  chafing  of  the  harness  and  even 
the  slights  and  misunderstandings  of  those  who  meant  better 
things.  Certainly,  as  compared  with  the  pressure  under  the 
social  forces  and  ecclesiastical  traces  at  home,  the  missionary 
has  a  much  larger  measure  and  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Because  men  are  different  from  us,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily inferior.  This  is  true,  whether  the  reference  be  to 
the  strange  people  or  our  own  coadjutors  from  home. 
Toward  the  natives  one  finds  a  magnificent  example  and 
inspiration  in  the  very  silences  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  Perplex- 
ing questions,  not  merely  of  customs  and  manners  but  of 
race  and  color,  often  presented  themselves  to  him.  Those 
of  race  antagonisms  and  repulsions  must  have  troubled  him 
even  as  to-day  they  trouble  us.  This  was  perhaps  even  more 
the  case,  because,  in  the  ancient  world,  these  lines  were  more 
rigidly  marked.  Eace  hatreds  and  religious  and  ethnic 
bigotry  were  more  deeply  ingrained. 

Yet  no  one  ever  reads  about  Paul  being  afraid  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  a  man  of  a  different  creed,  color,  or 
nationality.  He  knew  nothing  of  caste  in  his  dealings  with 
men.  Slavery,  with  or  without  a  color  line,  was  in  existence, 
and  widely  so.  Yet  if  there  be  one  thing  that  Paul  preadied, 
it  was  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God,  while  he  himself, 
having  all  things  to  boast  of,  in  genealogy,  pride  of  race, 
and  social  status,  counted  all  as  refuse  that  he  might  win 
Christ  and  be  found  in  Him.  In  all  this,  of  course,  Paul,  as 
he  teaches  others,  was  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.    A 
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thousand  times  better  than  rigid  rules  is  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  the  practice  of  charity.  Blessed  is  the  missionary  who, 
while  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  sees  that,  possibly,  another 
civilization  may  be  equal  to  or  even  better  than  his  own,  and 
so  learns  what  his  true  business  and  calling  are — to  change 
hearts,  but  not  to  refuse  to  learn. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments, both  to  missionary  success  and  to  personal  efficiency, 
lies  in  the  spirit  of  aloofness  of  many  missionaries  to  their 
converts  or  to  those  whom  they  would  make  sudi.  No  one,  more 
than  I,  knows  the  strain  on  the  nervous  system  or  the  instincts 
of  repulsion,  in  the  presence  of  an  alien  race ;  yet  these  after 
aU  are  more  animal  than  iatellectual.  As  far  as  possible  these 
traditional  and  instinctive  feelings  should  be  overcome  in  the 
presence  of  those  whom  we  would  benefit,  especially  if  we 
have  times  and  places  of  privacy,  solitude,  and  recui)eration. 
The  best  missionaries  are  those  who  have  studied  to  master 
themselves  and  suppress  their  first  feelings  of  repulsion. 
They  have  recognized  real  manhood  and  womanhood  under- 
neath the  strange  exterior.  In  public  and  private,  with  pen 
or  voice,  they  have  spoken  none  other  but  the  truth,  at  home 
or  abroad.  They  have  treated  with  absolute  justice  all  men 
alike  and  identified  themselves  with  the  people.  As  far  as 
possible  they  have  been  all  things  to  all  men,  yet  not  forget- 
ting the  standards  of  propriety  either  in  their  own  country, 
or,  more  especially,  in  the  country  wherein  they  are  guests 
or  strangers.  **Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  himself" 
is  the  rule  laid  down  by  an  inspired  missionary  named  Paul. 
It  is  no  more  to  be  laid  aside  in  Africa,  India,  or  Japan  than 
in  Washington  or  Boston. 

A  man  who  never  allows  himself  to  forget  that  the 
people  whom  he  seeks  to  help  are  not  his  equals — according 
to  his  Occidental  notions,  who  treats  them  as  if  he  were  their 
superior  and  they  his  servants,  and  who  confines  his  inter- 
course with  them  wholly  to  the  hours  of  his  public  duty, 
according  to  his  pay  and  contract,  lacks  one  great  qualifica- 
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tion  of  a  hero-missionary.  He  may  overawe,  but  he  will 
not  bring  many  souls  to  Christ.  He  will  never  be  affection- 
ately hailed  on  his  return  after  absence,  nor  be  wept  for  as 
a  father  when  he  dies;  nor  will  his  name  have  a  place  in 
the  legends  of  the  converted  tribe  or  people.  He  simply  digs 
his  own  grave.  I  confess  that  I  have  more  than  once  been 
disgusted  at  the  way  some  missionaries  treated  and  spoke 
of  those  among  whom  they  labored.  There  is  ever  the  need 
not  only  of  the  heroic  strain,  but  of  the  self-effacing  spirit. 
Indeed,  there  is  something  awful  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  when 
pondered:  ** Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have  their  reward, '^ 
for  when  He  uttered  this  piercing  truth,  He  was  talking  of 
hypocrites  and  the  wrong  kind  as  well  as  the  right  kind 
of  men.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  get  your  reward  from  the 
Absolute  Justice,  unless  that  reward  means:  **Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant.*' 

We  acknowledge  it  is  hard  to  subordinate  one's  egotism, 
and  to  descend  into  the  valley  of  humiliation,  from  the  rari- 
fied  atmosphere  of  the  farewell  missionary  meeting  at  home. 
The  field  may  be  scant,  unpromising,  and  discouraging. 
Instead  of  fame,  success  or  glory,  or  a  long  and  shining 
career,  it  may  be  that  the  missionary  may  be  **  killed  at  the 
first  fire,''  die  ignobly  with  fever,  sink  under  the  waves,  be 
eaten  up  by  crocodiles  or  cannibals,  suffer  a  mean  lonely 
death  with  no  friend  near.  Yet  it  is  possible  to  rise  to  the 
heights  of  real  sacrifice  and  not  complain. 

And  who  dare  charge  God  with  folly  because  the  young 
and  the  brilliant  have  died  on  the  threshold  of  their  career  or 
fallen  unknown  by  the  wayside?  A  hundred  other  fields  of 
human  enterprise,  to  say  nothing  of  soldier  lore  and  war 
annals,  illustrate  the  same  law.  Yet  all  the  time  the 
spiritual  harvest  is  coming  on.  The  seed  grows,  even  though 
**he  knoweth  not  how."  No  atom  of  force  is  ever  lost. 
Livingstone  saw  few  or  no  results,  but  we  do;  and  who 
dares  to  say  his  life  was  a  failure?  We  must  take  no  narrow 
view  of  Providence,  glorifying  God  with  praise  at  tokens  of 
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snocess  and  thinkmg  less  of  the  Almighty  because  He  allows 
the  young,  the  brave,  and  the  strong  to  fall.  In  the  scheme 
of  the  Great  Husbandman,  there  is  no  waste*  The  cloTer 
that  He  plants  to-day  may  to-morrow,  in  the  fulness  of  its 
glory  and  beauty,  be  ploughed  under  that  the  soil  may  be 
enriched.  No  man  dare  say  that  God  makes  mistakes,  and 
it  is  a  grand  thing,  as  Christians,  to  feel  that  each  one  of  us 
is  only  a  link  in  the  Divine  chain  of  causes.  And,  lest  we  be 
lifted  up  to  think  that  we  are  better  than  others,  let  ns  not 
forget  that,  in  the  philosophy  of  those  whom  we  have  called 
pagans,  whether  Greeks  or  Japanese,  the  Stoic  held  gladly 
to  the  idea  of  finding  himself  in  the  right  place,  a  mere  cog 
in  the  wheel,  it  might  be,  but  working  the  will  of  Heaven. 

Now  if  these  men,  without  the  Christian  hope,  or  the 
vision  of  endless  personal  life  in  Christ  Jesus,  could  face 
**the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,'*  and  bear  a 
brave  front,  how  much  more  should  we  be  willing  to  pnt  our- 
selves under  the  Father's  care.  George  Eliot's  vision  of 
^Hhe  choir  invisible,"  expressed  in  poetic  numbers,  but  nobly 
pagan  in  spirit,  without  a  trace  of  the  Christian  hope,  touches 
the  high  watermark  of  unselfish  consecration.  How  dare  we, 
then,  who  believe  that  Jesus  brought  life  and  immortality 
to  light  through  the  Gospel,  quail  before  the  discipline  of 
hardship,  or  sink  under  trial  and  tribulation?  As  a  matter  of 
simple,  unadorned  fact,  we  know  that  some  of  the  greatest 
missionaries,  to  all  appearances,  accomplished  little  during 
their  lives.  Yet  to-day  churches  rise  over  their  martyr 
tombs,  or  whole  regions  are  joyfully  Christian  because  of 
their  lives.  The  greatest  of  all  missionaries  had  but  a  few 
score  disciples  at  the  time  of  His  death  on  the  cross.  EJven 
He,  in  His  moment  of  spiritual  agony,  cried  out  as  if  for- 
saken. Yet  He  saw  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was 
satisfied.  It  is  this  same  Victor  who  has  said:  **Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

It  is  most  wholesome  for  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
right  alignment  and  rise  above  the  level  of  mere  human 
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aspiration.    Many  a  soldier,  explorer,  student  of  nature,  and 

ruler  of  men  has  risen  above  these  lower  motives  of  love 

of  ease,  fame,  and  mere  ambition.     Why  should  not  wet 

£2ven  the  athlete,  mechanic,  and  pioneer  can  give  us  lessons. 

When,  even  though  after  long  waiting,  we  can  demonstrate 

to  the  people  whom  we  seek  to  convert  that  we  have  come 

not  to  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,  but  to  be  as  brother  and 

servant,  then  we  shall  win.     To  doubt  this  were  treachery 

to  Christ.    To  understand  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  is  to  be 

assured  that,  as  certain  as  Jesus  is  on  the  throne,  we  shall 

win  our  way.    The  greatest  missionaries  I  have  known  felt 

that  no  labor  was  too  small  for  a  great  man.    They  were 

noted  for  seeking  no  favors,  coveting  no  ease  or  gifts  and 

asking  only  for  the  hardest  work  and  most  difficult  places. 

They  could  be  Jack  of  all  trades,  if  necessary;  and,  in  the 

spirit  of  Him  who  washed  the  disciples'  feet,  they  endured 

crosses  and  despised  their  shame. 

It  seems  to  me  that  among  the  first  necessities  for 
missionary  efficiency  are:  Faith  in  God;  belief  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  as  ready  to  be  given  to-day  and  to-morrow 
as  ever  before;  burning  zeal,  tempered  by  common  sense; 
self-abnegation;  love  for  souls;  loyalty  to  Jesus;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  servant.  One  may  differentiate  and  name  more 
gifts  and  graces,  and  yet  they  are  all  summed  up  in  this, 
viz.,  that  we  must  believe  that  God  is  and  not  merely  that 
He  was.  He  is,  also,  and  not  merely  was,  the  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  Him.  He  who  can  practice  this 
creed,  make  it  a  part  of  his  daily  faith,  and  also  bum  it 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  whom  he  teaches — ^that 
man  will  be  an  efficient  missionary. 

Even  when  we  are  students,  and  under  the  influence  of 
kind  teachers,  stimulating  books,  and  the  powers  of  inherit- 
ance and  tradition  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  God  in  the 
past  tense.  We  imagine  that  He  did  wonderful  things  for 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  also  in  apostolic  days,  but  we 
are  prone  to  fail  when  we  look  for  Him  in  our  day.    **  Where 
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is  the  God  of  Elijahs  we  ask.  Happily  for  the  world  and 
the  kingdom,  when  the  modem  Elishas  request  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  day  not  only  the  ordinary  but  a  double 
portion  above  their  predecessors,  they  get  an  answer  which 
sets  them  pondering.  In  a  word,  it  is  for  Elisha  to  complete 
Elijah's  task,  and  for  ns  to  carry  on  the  work  begun.  Not 
Nogi's  but  Lincoln's  is  to  be  our  spirit.  Lord,  give  us  the 
vision  I 

Primarily  the  missionary  is  a  teacher.     Above  all,  he 
ought  to  know  how  to  teach.    Tet  I  have  known  some  m^ 
and  women  on  the  field  to  lose  half  their  efficiency  because 
they  could  not  impart  what  they  knew  to  others.     Or  the 
water  of  life  from  their  vessels  came  out  as  from  a  jug,  not 
as  out  of  a  pitcher.    We  must  refresh,  not  deluge,  fill,  yes, 
even  brim  the  cup,  but  neither  hold  back  nor  spill  over  on 
all  sides.    There  may  be  many  forms  of  labor,  yet  teaching 
is  perhaps  the  first  in  the  case  of  those  commanded  of  Christ 
to  make  disciples  of  all  nations.    Lideed,  all  forms  of  the 
means  and  ends  to  conversion  to  Christ  are  but  asi)ect8  of 
teaching.    A  missionary,  therefore,  ought  to  be  master  of  at 
least  the  rudiments   of  pedagogy.     He  should  know   how 
** rightly  to  divide,"  that  is,  to  adapt  **the  word  of  truth" 
to  the  understanding  and  present  it  in  an  attractive  and 
digestible  form.     One  is  tempted  here  to  dwell  on  Paul's 
metaphor,  in  which  he  bids  Timothy  to  cut  straight  and 
honestly  the  Divine   provender.     To  lions  one  need   only 
throw  chunks  and  hunks.    The  skilful  purveyor  of  meat  for 
the  family,  where  children  and  adults  eat  together,  knows 
how  to  prepare  for  the  table. 

One  great  gift  to  be  coveted  in  any  public  teacher  is  a 
sense  of  humor  (well  controlled),  for  such  a  power  gives 
one  the  idea  and  practice  of  proportion.  It  is  really  pitiable 
when  a  missionary,  guardian  of  the  young,  or  winner  of 
souls  is  wholly  destitute  of  this  Divine  gift  I  have  known 
awful  failures  in  public  and  professional  people  of  mighty 
learning,  but  deficient  in  the  art  of  seeing  things.    Without 
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this  grace  a  person  may  be  not  only  unable  to  influence 
others  for  good,  but  may  himself  become  an  object  of  aver- 
sion or  ridicule.  He  may  greatly  tire  others  and  deceive 
himself.  How  absurd  the  young  physician,  versed  in  the 
last  new  fad  of  the  schools,  armed  with  polished  instruments, 
mighty  in  prescriptions,  written  in  more  or  less  good  Latin, 
but  who  yet  in  his  practice  knows  not  human  nature,  or 
distinguishes  between  the  stomach  of  a  little  child  and  that 
of  a  teamster.  Many  a  disgraceful  verbal  scuffle  on  platform 
or  in  conference  would  be  saved  if  some  people  could  see 
the  humor  of  the  situation.  How  many  statesmen,  orators, 
clergymen,  men,  women,  who  might  otherwise  powerfully 
impress  and  lead,  fail  just  here  I 

How  can  one  be  a  good  teacher,  unless  he  has  this  sense 
of  the  proportion  of  things,  tactful  as  to  time,  place,  and 
person,  instant  out  of  season,  but  especially  alert  in  season? 
If  one  is  able  to  foresee  and  to  guard  against  the  little 
details  and  emergencies  that  spoil  the  best  plans,  he  will  be 
usually  the  master  of  the  situation.  Let  the  disciple  of 
Jesus  understand  that  steady  faithfulness  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  success,  continued  throughout  many  years,  are 
vastly  better  than  a  temporary  triumph  or  a  sensational  but 
momentary  advantage. 

To  sum  up — though  leaving  a  thousand  suggestions 
unmade  and  words  of  cheer  and  warning  that  might  arise 
from  experience — ^let  us  trust  the  whole  question  of  our 
personal  success  to  the  Father,  who  knows  us  better  than 
we  know  ourselves.  If  He  care  for  the  sparrow,  how  much 
more  for  us  I  Let  us  be  sure  that  He  will  vindicate  our 
cause  and  give  us  all  the  visible  success  and  honor  that  are 
good  for  us.  Then,  believing  that  neither  time  nor  eternity 
can  exhaust  His  love,  let  us  see  that  we  are  coworking  with 
Him  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  the  full  measure  of 
the  gifts  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  us. 

The  wise  missionary,  avoiding  waste,  ineffectual  emo- 
tions, and  censorious  attitudes,  will  be  temperate  in  food, 
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tongue^  temper,  and  hobbies,  and  especially  careful  as  to 
national  and  race  peculiarities.  He  will  realize  that  he 
is  not  his  own,  that  he  is  bought  with  a  price.  He  is  to  have 
first  the  mind  to  serve  his  Master  in  Heaven,  and  then  to 
have  the  methods  of  the  diligent  business  man  and  honest 
servant,  in  fulfilling  his  contracts  with  the  Lord.  The  church 
and  those  who  support  him  expect  that  he  will  be  wise  and 
careful,  avoiding  weakness  and  disease  wherever  possible, 
not  taking  too  worldly  a  view  of  his  work  and  studying 
always  economy,  which  means  the  law  of  a  good  household. 

Personally  I  believe  in  the  missionary's  being  married 
and  dwelling  in  a  happy  home  with  a  helpmeet  I  believe 
that,  in  the  long  run,  the  ideal  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  a 
nobler  one  than  that  of  the  Roman  communion.  In  the 
perspective  of  history,  I  see  that  the  Protestant  missionaries 
influence  most  profoundly  nations,  civilizations,  and  conti- 
nents, and  do  the  most  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
aim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  make  good  and 
obedient  children  of  the  church,  that  of  the  Protestant  is 
to  make  them  sons  of  God  and  good  Christians. 

The  Roman  propaganda  does  not,  of  necessity,  pro- 
foundly modify  the  existing  order  of  things  in  a  pagan  land, 
except  socially  within  the  Christian  community.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  open  Bible,  translated  and  taught  by  the 
missionary  and  backed  by  a  visible  Christian  home,  provokes 
to  love  and  good  works  in  the  whole  nation.  It  troubles  the 
waters  of  literature,  art,  government,  and  everything  that 
makes  for  man's  cleansing,  uplift,  and  progress.  It  demands 
a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  civilization.  I  could  never 
imagine  Japan  and  China  being  what  they  are  to-day  and 
promise  to  be  in  the  future,  through  the  activities  alone  of 
the  Roman  or  the  Greek  Catholic  churches.  In  my  mind  and 
to  my  view  of  history,  Protestant  or  Bible  Christianity  has 
been  the  greatest  force  in  the  re-creation  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  it  was  of  classic,  savage,  medieval,  and  modem 
Europe. 
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Yet  whUe  this  is  true — and  though  there  are  perils  in 
setting  forth  the  doctrine — ^I  believe  that  neither  young  men 
nor  young  women  should  be  too  anxious  for  early  matrimony. 
I  sometimes  think  that,  as  a  corollary,  there  is  too  much 
eagerness  for  personal  advantage  and  the  rather  pleasant 
career  that  comes  from  marriage  and  a  high  place  in  the 
social  community.  Perhaps  it  would  be  best,  on  the  whole, 
to  spend  first  a  few  years  in  the  missionary  work,  becoming 
acquainted  with  its  realities,  mastering  its  difficulties,  and 
getting  into  the  discipline  of  habit,  before  wedlock  is  entered 
upon.  For  it  is  as  certain  as  that  the  light  is  different  from 
darkness,  that  the  career  of  the  missionary  must  be  on  a 
higher  plane  than  that  of  the  worldling. 

One  thing  also  is  sure  and  that  is  that  remorse  comes 
from  wasted  or  misused  opportunities.  And  this  I  empha- 
size, because  I  have  known  well  the  three  grades,  not  only 
the  eager  and  bright  young  candidate  in  the  full  glow  and 
romance  of  first  consecration,  but  also  the  tried  soldier  in 
the  field,  in  middle  life,  and  made  wise  by  experience,  and 
again,  the  white-haired  veteran  man  and  woman  crowned 
with  the  glory  of  a  consecrated  life  and  radiant  with  the 
joy  of  faithful  duties  performed,  the  center  of  admiring  and 
loving  friends  who  took  inspiration  from  their  career. 

Alas,  alas!  I  also  have  seen  those  who  had  let  oppor- 
tunity slip,  shirked  at  the  crisis,  consulted  ease  before  duty, 
yielded  to  craven  fear,  or  were  wasteful  of  life  and  time, 
because  of  no  definite  or  tested  plan  of  action.  The  fleet 
angel  of  the  only  chance,  all  ready  to  bestow  the  title,  Victor 
with  God,  passed  by,  because  they  had  no  grip  of  prayer  or 
power  of  spiritual  wrestling.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  broken 
down,  to  those  who  fell  wounded  or  weary  by  the  wayside, 
or  those  who  toiling  long  on  rocky  or  barren  lands  came 
homeward  worn  out  and  yet  with  no  sheaves  in  their  bosom. 
God  forbid!  For  them  God  has  His  own  reward,  and  they 
will  see  it;  but  I  believe  I  can  without  malice,  with  all  charity 
and  a  desire  to  speak  only  the  truth,  recall  some  who  were 
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but  fractions  when  they  ought  to  have  been  integers.  They 
were  but  single  digits  of  efficiency,  when  they  might  have 
been  units  of  hundreds  and  thousands  in  transmuted  power. 
The  cold  iron  unstruck,  the  grass  spoiled  and  no  hay,  Time's 
forelock  unseized  are  the  emblems  of  inefficient  lives. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  worry  about  results,  nor  to  hasten 
the  processes  of  the  Divine  purpose  with  fret,  tears,  or 
worse,  upbraidings.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  leave  the  future 
and  the  unseen  to  the  Almighty,  and  to  resolve  by  His  dwly 
grace  and  because  He  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His 
good  pleasure  to  see  that  in  mind,  body,  and  spirit  human 
efficiency  in  us  reaches  its  highest  point  Then,  whether  the 
talents  be  one,  five,  or  ten,  if  it  or  they  be  invested,  and 
wisely  used,  we  shall  have  equal  blessing  from  the  Master, 
whose  word  to  us,  **Well  done:  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord,'*  abides  forever. 

Ithaca,  Niw  Yokk. 
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E 

By  H.  E.  Ck)LBiCAN,  Missionary  of  the  Society  of  Friends 

The  great  emphasis  laid  upon  the  study  of  English  in  Japan 
I  has  opened  one  of  the  most  effectual  doors  of  opportunity 
for  missionary  effort  in  the  history  of  missions.  In  the 
larger  cities  where  almost  all  the  students  above  the  middle 
school  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  English,  and  where 
hundreds  of  young  men  are  anxious  for  any  help  they  can 
possibly  get  in  this  study,  scores  of  men  of  uncommon 
ability  have  gone  to  the  foreigners'  Bible  class  with  no 
desire  whatever  of  becoming  Christians;  but  have  been 
captured  there  by  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Nazarene, 
and  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  voluntary  or  professional 
Christian  service. 

In  Tokio,  which  is  now  the  largest  student  center  in  the 
world,  among  the  28,000  students  of  the  college  grade  there 
are  wonderful  opportunities.  There  has  been  no  large  mass 
movement  among  these  students  toward  Christianity,  but  the 
small  per  cent,  that  are  open-minded  enough  to  listen  to  the 
Christian  teacher  means  a  large  number  always  open  to  the 
Christian  message.  A  few  weeks  ago  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  American  Bible  Society  sold  more  than  1,200  New 
Testaments  and  Bibles  within  the  gates  of  the  Waseda 
University,  and  a  large  number  were  sold  on  the  grounds 
of  the  First  Higher  School,  the  best  government  institution 
that  directly  prepares  for  the  Imperial  University. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  every  strong-minded  student  to 
go  to  Tokio,  the  capital  city,  for  his  education,  so  that  here 
are  gathered  the  picked  minds  of  the  nation.  These  young 
men  who  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
fessedly for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Western  learning, 
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have  generally  left  their  superstitions  and  religious  beliefs 
behind  and  are  in  a  peculiar  way  open  to  receive  religious 
truth  that  appeals  to  them  as  sane  and  helpful. 

While  English  Bible  teaching  is  chiefly  done  in  the 
larger  cities  among  the  students  of  the  middle  and  higher 
schools  and  universities^  yet  a  large  number  of  students  in 
the  middle  schools  in  the  smaller  cities  attend  the  Bible 
classes  conducted  by  the  English  teachers  who  receive  their 
appointments  through  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. These  teachers  are  free  to  receive  the  students  in 
their  homes^  and  the  last  year  have  conducted  55  Bible 
classes  with  an  enrollment  of  1^200,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  about  700.  Every  year  a  number  of  these  students 
become  Christians. 

In  statistics  recently  gathered,  although  known  to  be 
incomplete,  reports  were  received  of  147  Bible  classes  with 
an  enrollment  of  2,400,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about 
1,500.  These  figures  concern  simply  those  students  in 
volunteer  Bible  classes  that  are  conducted  entirely  outside 
the  Christian  schools.  Most  of  these  students  are  men, 
although  ninety-two  women  in  the  Bible  classes  conducted 
by  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  workers  are 
included.  Besides  the  student  class  already  mentioned  there 
are  a  number  of  teachers  in  middle  and  other  schools  of  the 
same  grade,  counted  in  the  above  figures,  and  many  of  these 
are  very  earnest  seekers  after  the  truth.  A  good  number 
of  young  business  men  are  also  reached  by  workers  in  the 
cities.  Many  of  these  come  through  the  desire  to  keep  up 
their  practice  of  English  begun  in  the  schools,  and  are 
unexpectedly  led  into  the  Christian  life. 

While  many  of  my  own  students  are  above  the  middle 
school,  my  interpreter  recently  suggested  the  advisability 
of  making  a  more  definite  effort  to  get  started  with  the 
students  of  the  middle  schools.  This  seems  most  wise,  for 
if  a  student  decides  for  Christ  before  leaving  the  middle 
school  there  is  an  opportunity  during  the  five  or  seven 
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years  that  lie  will  be  in  the  college  or  university  to  develop 
a  Christian  character  of  some  strength,  and  some  of  my 
present  leaders  are  proof  of  this  fact.  This  suggests  the 
importance  and  the  possibility  of  co-operation  in  following 
up  the  young  men  coming  from  the  country  to  the  larger 
cities. 

In  the  Continuation  Committee  Missionary  Conferences, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Mott,  that  have  just  closed  in  Tokio,  the 
Committee  on  Leadership  recommended  in  its  findings  that 
special  effort  be  made  to  reach  the  students  in  the  middle 
schools,  that  Japanese  workers,  and  where  possible 
missionaries,  be  stationed  in  the  cities  where  these  schools 
are  located,  and  stated  that  dormitories  and  institutional 
features  would  prove  useful  in  carrying  on  their  work. 

I  know  of  no  better  opportunity  for  reaching  this  class 
of  students  than  that  afforded  in  the  Azabu  Middle  School, 
Tokio,  of  which  the  Hon.  S.  Ebara  is  the  president  Last 
fall  Mr.  Whiting,  a  missionary,  in  the  midst  of  language 
study  was  asked  by  one  of  the  teachers  to  teach  a  Bible 
class  at  the  school  on  Sunday  morning.  The  teacher  enlisted 
the  interest  of  the  students  and  a  class  of  seventy  was 
gathered  together  for  him.  Li  four  months  all  of  the 
seventy  were  entertained  in  his  home  in  groups  of  ten,  and 
on  the  evening  reserved  for  personal  interviews  about  forty 
came  for  personal  help.  This  is  an  indication  of  what  might 
be  accomplished  if  in  some  way  we  could  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  interest  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  They  are,  on 
the  contrary,  a  direct  hindrance  as  a  rule,  and  often  have 
broken  up  Sunday  Schools,  or  largely  decreased  the  attend- 
ance, by  advising  their  students  not  to  go.  There  is  a 
belief,  however,  that  their  attitude  will  gradually  grow  more 
favorable  since  the  Three  Religions  Conference  of  last  year. 

In  regard  to  the  texts  used,  and  the  methods,  the  usual 
plan  is  to  teach  the  life  of  Christ  according  to  one  of  the 
Gospels.  The  teaching  is,  in  general,  a  simple  explana- 
tion of  the  Gospel  truth,  reading  the  lesson  in  English 
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and  Japanese,  and  in  the  middle  schools  giving  the  lesson 
explanation  through  an  interpreter,  or  the  teacher  interpret- 
ing his  own  lesson. 

Various  plans  are  adopted  for  interesting  the  students, 
such  as  blackboards  or  large  sheets  of  white  paper  for 
diagrams  or  outlines,  with  maps  and  pictures  and  the 
stereoscope. 

The  Story  of  Salvation,  by  Mrs.  Curtis,  has  been  xrsed 
because  the  simplified  English  is  easier  for  the  younger 
students.  In  the  teaching  of  Matthew  some  have  used 
Dr.  White's  outline,  and  many  have  been  greatly  helped  by 
the  lectures  and  studies  given  in  Karuizawa  last  summer  by 
Dr.  White  and  Miss  Palmer.  Some  of  the  best  work  being 
done  in  inductive  book  study  is  that  conducted  by  Mrs.  Boy 
Smith  in  Kobe.  She  adopted  the  White  method  of  learning 
the  contents  of  each  chapter,  and  kept  up  the  review  until 
most  of  the  class  were  able  to  tell  the  contents  of  any  chapter 
in  the  book.  They  were  very  regular  in  attendance,  which 
was,  of  course,  necessary  for  such  thorough  work.  Part  of 
her  success  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  on  Saturday 
night  she  had  them  for  club  activities,  helping  them  in 
English  and  in  other  ways.  This  point  suggests  the  remark 
of  another  lady  teacher  of  a  young  men's  class,  that  they 
must  have  some  attention  shown  them  in  the  week  days  as 
well  as  on  Sunday,  and  that  a  very  little  interest  shown  in 
this  way  often  brings  large  results.  In  her  own  words: 
**Many  of  them  who  come  in  the  beginning  for  English  only 
find  what  their  hearts  have  been  craving,  although  they 
hardly  knew  what  they  needed.'' 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  just  how  the 
English  help  is  given  in  these  classes,  and  how  the  proper 
benefit  is  derived  from  the  Bible  lesson.  For  this  purpose 
the  method  adopted  by  Rev.  Harvey  Brokaw  may  be  worth 
reciting.  He  uses  the  Westminster  Beginner  Stories  and 
conducts  the  class  as  follows:  **I  read  the  lesson  to  them 
in  English,  have  them  read  it,  and  then  have  them  translate 
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^       it*    I  ask  them  questions  in  English,  which  they  first  inter- 

:       pret,  and  then  answer  in  English,  after  which  I  correct  the 

errors.     In  this  way  both  the  English,  the  story  and  the 

i       main  points  are  well  worked  in.    Then  I  give  them  a  talk  on 

t        the  lesson  and  interpret  it  into  Japanese  myself.*'     The 

,        remarkable  resnlt  is  that  the  members  attend  church,  and 

in  the  year  two  have  become  Christians,  and  one  has  decided 

to  study  for  the  ministry. 

A  few  other  courses  that  have  been  used  with  success 
are:  Christ's  Message  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Hogg; 
Modem  Discipleship,  Woods;  The  Gospel  History  of 
Christ,  intermediate  grade  of  the  Bible  Study  Union 
Series;  an  Old  Testament  graded  Sunday  School  course; 
Old  Testament  Characters,  Dr.  White;  Heroes  of  Israel, 
Dr.  Soares. 

One  of  the  very  best  opportunities  for  Bible  teaching 
in  Japan  is  that  afforded  the  Christian  men  who  are  teachers 
in  government  and  private  schools.  While  they  are,  of 
course,  careful  not  to  take  advantage  of  their  position  unduly 
for  teaching  Christianity  in  the  school,  they  are  free  to 
receive  students  into  their  homes,  and  hold  Bible  classes 
there  or  give  talks  on  various  phases  of  Christianity.  There 
are  always  men  in  the  higher  schools  who  are  willing  to 
study  Christianity  from  the  historical  or  ethical  standpoint, 
and  one  of  the  ways  adopted  by  some  of  these  men  is  to 
take  up  a  study  with  a  small  group  from  this  general  broad 
standpoint.  One  such  group  was  composed  of  three  from 
each  of  the  Zen,  the  Shin,  and  the  Nichiren  sects  of 
Buddhism,  and  one  Christian.  The  teacher  said  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  the  broad  moral  principles  of 
the  New  Testament;  theologically,  however,  they  had 
different  views.  Of  the  result  he  said:  **I  hardly  hoped 
in  the  short  time  we  had  for  the  study  that  any  would 
become  Christians,  but  I  did  hope,  and  I  believe  I  succeeded 
fairly  well,  in  giving  them  some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Christian  life,  and  something  of  that  spirit.    I 
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introduced  them  to  the  historical  Jesus,  and  explained  about 
His  being  a  personal,  inspiring,  and  living  leader.  With 
hardly  an  exception  these  men  have  left  the  school  with  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  Christianity,  and  the  habit  of 
looking  to  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament .  as  a  i>ersonal 
helper.''  One  man  in  another  group  led  by  this  teadier 
wrote  his  graduating  essay  on  the  economic  teaching  of 
Jesus. 

While  this  method  stops  short  of  the  Christian  teacher's 
real  goal,  he  feels  that  something  has  been  done  in  breaking 
down  prejudice,  and  it  is  hoped  the  students  will  afterward 
be  interested  in  following  other  Bible  courses,  and  there 
decide  to  follow  the  former  teacher's  Master. 

Mr.  Ostrom,  a  new  missionary,  went  last  fall  to 
Tokushima,  in  the  island  of  Shikoku,  and  there  found  a  ripe 
field,  not  only  among  the  students  of  the  three  schools 
located  there,  but  also  among  the  teachers  of  two  of  the 
schools.  In  one  class  he  uses  both  English  and  (German. 
One  of  the  teachers,  a  graduate  of  the  Foreign  Language 
School  in  Tokio,  has  in  this  short  time  become  a  Christian, 
has  led  his  wife  to  the  same  belief,  and  is  already  a  force 
for  righteousness  in  the  schooL 

The  great  temptations  of  the  large  cities  have  already 
been  referred  to,  and  these  are  not  peculiar  to  Japan, 
although  a  little  diflferent  There  are  also  strong  material- 
istic influences  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  that 
have  come  largely  through  their  scientific  studies  and  the 
reading  of  American  and  European  literature.  In  statistics 
recently  quoted  for  the  Imperial  University,  after  some  few 
score  of  Christians  and  a  few  hundred  Buddhists  and 
Shintoists,  the  infidels  and  agnostics  were  counted  by  the 
thousands.  This  makes  us  feel  that  if  Japan  is  to  be  won 
for  Christ  these  strongholds  of  irreligion  must  be  besieged 
with  the  undaunted  purpose  of  making  an  effective  entrance 
on  the  part  of  Christian  ideals,  until  Christ  is  made  Master 
where  now  He  is  only  a  hero. 
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The  following  story  illustrates^  it  seems  to  me,  very 
well  the  modem  student's  difficulties  in  Japan,  and  really 
how  easily  those  difficulties  are  met,  if  the  seeker  is  in 
earnest 

I  first  met  the  young  man  at  a  baseball  game  in 
Karuizawa,  being  connected  with  the  team.  He  showed  an 
interest  in  talking  with  a  foreigner,  as  many  others  do,  and 
I  took  his  name  and  address. 

He  returned  to  his  home  in  Nagano,  and  did  not  come 
to  Tokio  until  the  following  spring.  In  the  meantime  I  sent 
him  my  monthly  Bible  letter,  with  notes  on  a  Bible  lesson 
for  each  week.  Then  he  came  to  see  me  in  Tokio,  and  on 
my  **at  home*'  nights  came  for  several  talks  and  visits,  to 
the  social  meetings  of  the  Bible  class  members,  and  to  a 
Bible  class  several  times.  Then  he  dropped  off  and  I  did 
not  see  him  for  more  than  a  year.  One  evening  while  I  was 
taking  a  walk  he  saw  me  from  a  distance,  and  wrote  me  to 
the  following  effect.  After  a  brief  explanation  he  said: 
**I  have  a  lot  of  questions  to  ask  you  about  Christianity. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  hitherto  of  a  foolish  opinion  that 
man  can  do  without  belief.  I  don't  remember  the  exact 
words,  but  I  happened  to  read  Tennyson's  saying,  that  only 
men  of  superficial  knowledge  insult  God.  On  seeing  that 
individualism,  Nietzschism,  and  Noraism  are  blasting  the 
present  society,  and  that  modem  civilization  is  the  field  of 
intrigues,  and  that  people  are  going  down  to  a  hellish  world, 
being  driven  by  the  material  oppression,  I  think  there 
must  be  something  strong  with  which  to  oppose  them  boldly. 

^^A  friend  of  mine  who  is  now  in  China  said  in  a 
letter  to  me:  *I  was  an  atheist  while  I  was  in  my  own 
country,  but  being  now  away  from  home,  parents  and  friends, 
and  native  country,  I  feel  lonely;  and  I  must  ask  you  to 
send  me  a  Bible  and  a  hymn  book.'  All  these  make  me  turn 
to  religion." 

I  appointed  a  time  for  him  to  come  with  his  difficult 
questions,  and  he  came  two  Friday  evenings;  then  to  two 
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or  three  Bible  classes.  At  one  of  these  he  said:  ''I  have 
determined  that  I  will  not  doubt  or  assume  a  critical  attitude, 
for  if  I  do  I  fear  I  shall  not  enter  into  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  teachings."  In  a  few  weeks  he  came  to  the  Christmas 
meeting,  attended  by  about  twenty-four  young  men.  In 
response  to  my  appeal  to  follow  the  highest  ideal  in  giving 
that  came  through  ChristmaSi  viz.,  to  give  one's  self  first 
to  God,  then  to  home  and  society,  he  was  one  of  two  to 
raise  his  hand  expressing  his  desire  to  become  a  Christian. 
His  father,  although  a  Buddhist,  was  a  broad-minded  man,  a 
teetotaler,  and  a  member  of  a  society  for  helping  discharged 
prisoners.  He  encouraged  his  son,  saying  he  was  glad  he 
had  turned  to  religion,  and  chosen  to  become  a  Christian; 
that  there  would  be  no  collision  between  them,  and  that 
further,  his  Christian  life,  or  the  value  of  it,  would  depend 
on  whether  he  could  put  what  he  believed  to  be  tiie  instruc- 
tions of  God  into  practice  in  daily  life.  The  son  said:  "I 
vowed  I  would  be  a  Christian  and  die  a  Christian.'*  After 
he  returned  to  Tokio  he  was  instructed  in  the  way  more 
perfectly,  and  made  his  public  confession  of  faith  in  Christ 
I  would  like  to  add  just  one  more  incident  that  was 
handed  me  by  J.  Merle  Davis,  of  Tokio.  **A  boy  of  seven- 
teen years,  named  S.  Hoshikawa,  was  converted  through  his 
study  in  one  of  the  Bible  classes  in  Nagasaki.  He  returned 
to  his  home  five  months  after  his  decision  and  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  had  grave  fears  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  maintain  his  faith  in  an  isolated  town  where  there  was 
but  one  Christian,  and  in  a  wealthy  home  whose  business 
was  a  sake  brewery.  Ten  months  later  he  wrote  me,  asking 
if  I  would  not  come  over  and  visit  him.  He  said  he  was 
teaching  a  Bible  class  and  needed  some  help.  I  went  over 
and  found  he  had  been  teaching  a  group  of  seven  of  his 
classmates  in  the  nearby  middle  school,  whom  he  gathered 
weekly  in  his  home.  He  was  giving  them  a  course  in 
Mark's  Gospel.  I  found  that  two  of  the  boys  were  nearly 
ready  for  baptism,  and  the  whole  group  deeply  interested. 
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Hoshikawa  had  been  for  months  teaching  a  Sunday  School 
of  street  boys  and  others  whom  he  had  gathered,  and  was 
training  in  Bible  truth,  stories,  and  hymns.  His  devotion 
and  faith  and  joy  in  it  all  were  beautiful  to  see.  He  organ- 
ized a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  out  of  his  school- 
mates, and  one  year  later  it  numbered  twenty-eight  members, 
nine  of  whom  had  become  Christians.  This  was  single- 
handed  work — the  one  boy  and  the  Holy  Spirit  against  his 
whole  community  and  family  and  inheritance — ^an  example 
of  how  the  seed  sown  by  Bible  work  will  spring  up  and  bear 
fruit  many  fold  when  it  falls  on  good  ground.  This  boy  had 
planned  to  study  for  the  ministry,  but  his  health  is  poor, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to  do  this.*' 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  greai 
opportunity  in  Japan  for  reaching  future  leaders  through 
the  teaching  of  the  English  Bible. 
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By  WnxuM  F.  Oldham,  D.  D.,  GorreqMiidiiig  SeereUry,   Board  of   Foraigs 
of  tbe  Methodist  Epiteopal  Clnireh 


Strahob  cross  currents  are  numing  in  the  religions  life  of 
India.  Among  a  deeply  religious-minded  and  most  con- 
servative people  Christianity  has  appeared,  chiefly,  during 
the  past  century.  And  the  varied  manner  of  its  reception 
by  different  sections  of  the  Indian  people,  its  progress 
among  them,  and  the  different  reactions  caused  by  its  impact 
upon  Indian  thought  and  life  present  varied  and  bewildering 
outcomes. 

On  close  scrutiny  there  is  found  cause  for  deep  gratitude 
and  large  hope  for  the  future.  Some  lessons  have  had  to 
be  unlearned,  some  steps  retraced,  some  errors  acknowledged 
and  corrected,  some  new  points  of  approach  discovered;  yet 
all  in  all  there  has  been  marked  progress  in  the  Christianiza- 
tion  of  thought  and  life  in  the  land  and  a  clearer  apprehen- 
sion of  the  bases  for  further  development.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  surely  comes  among  the  millions  of  this  most 
attractive  and  winsome  people. 

Among  the  great  discoveries  of  the  later  years  is  the 
accessibility  of  the  masses  that  lie  at  the  base  of  Hindu 
society,  as  compared  with  the  proud  and  close  knit  castes 
that  are  found  higher  up. 

Indian  society  is  built  by  religious  prescription  in  layers 
superimposed  one  upon  the  other.  Originally  these  seem 
to  have  been  trade  guilds,  but  the  priesthood  has  used  these 
earliest  associations  and  with  religious  cement  has  built 
them  into  a  pyramid  of  which  the  priest  is  himself  the  apex. 
The  deep  religious  nature  of  India  has  thus,  by  diabolical 
contrivance,  been  used  against  the  liberties  and  social  rights 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  so-called  high  castes  have 
had  the  pre-eminence  for  centuries. 

Christian  missions  have  themselves  been,  perhaps,  too 
greatly  attracted  to  these  high  castes.     The  idea  has  been 
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that  these  higher  and  more  intelligent  castes  hold  the  natural 
leadership  of  the  people.  Winning  them  would  win  India. 
And  then  these  classes,  eager  to  take  advantage  of  all 
educational  facilities,  are  most  easily  attracted  to  the  mission 
schools  and  colleges.  Truth  to  tell,  the  experiment  has  not 
been  entirely  successful.  Pride  of  place  and  privilege  do 
not  easily  yield  to  the  universal  democracy  Christ  teaches. 
While  Indian  high  caste  thought  is  deeply  leavened  with 
Christ's  teaching,  aristocratic  pride  and  age-long  privilege 
are  in  no  haste  to  be  laid  aside. 

Meanwhile  the  great  masses  of  India  begin  to  under- 
stand the  genius  of  Christianity,  and  the  emphatic  appeal 
to-day  is  for  more  marked  attention  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.    A  recent  writer  says  trenchantly: 

**We  must  change  the  national  psychology  in  this 
respect,  and  by  ^national  psychology*  I  mean  the  psychology 
of  the  peasant  and  the  artisan.  There  is  not  much  use  in 
preaching  the  truth  to  the  priests,  the  princes,  the  bankers, 
the  landowners,  or  the  warriors.  The  graduate  will  not 
admit  that  the  carpenter  is  a  worthier  person  than  himself; 
he  is  blinded  by  his  diploma.  The  raja  will  not  bow  in  the 
street  to  the  blacksmith;  his  palace  cuts  him  off  from  the 
realm  of  truth.  The  peasant  alone  will  hail  the  message 
with  joy.  He  will  know  his  own  worth,  when  he  is  told  that 
he  is  the  first,  not  the  third.  Nay,  we  should  teach  him  that 
he  is  the  first  and  the  rest  nowhere.  When  he  hears  it 
proclaimed  that  he  is  the  true  Arya  (the  agriculturist),  he 
will  rise  to  his  full  human  stature.  He  will  cease  to  cringe 
before  the  idlers,  the  pundits,  the  soldiers,  the  lawyers,  and 
the  maharajahs.  It  is  time  the  soul-killing  tradition  of  old 
world  sociology  be  set  aside.  New  modes  of  thought  must 
be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

**The  Hindus  seem  to  have  had  a  fatal  predilection  for 
kings  and  queens.  Even  in  our  fairy  tales  we  always  begin 
with  the  raja  and  the  rani.  The  imagination  of  the  child 
is  thus  poisoned  at  the  source.     Our  imagination  stops  at 
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the  border  line  that  separates  the  dean  and  literate  classes 
from  the  dirty  and  illiterate  masses.  Where  we  stop,  there 
humanity  begins.  We  waste  our  lives  in  the  service  of  false 
gods.  The  rich  classes  are  only  counterfeit  coin.  They  are 
caricatures  of  the  true  humanity  that  lives  its  busy  life  on 
the  field,  in  the  factory,  and  in  the  workshop.  The  pearl  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  the  weeds  float  on  the  surface. 
Even  so  it  is  with  society. 

**The  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  of  India  to-day 
is  one  of  extreme  misery  and  ignorance.  The  peasant  is 
overtaxed,  underfed,  and  ill-clad.  He  is  the  first  victim  of 
plague  and  famine.  He  pays  the  princes,  the  government 
official,  the  landlord,  the  lawyer,  the  village  usurer,  and  the 
priest  for  their  *  services,'  and  at  the  end  little  is  left  for 
his  own  family.    As  he  stands  near  the  furrow. 

The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face. 

And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world, 

he  is  the  symbol  of  India  in  her  helplessness  and  despair. 
Mute  in  his  anguish,  half-unconscious  of  his  own  sorrows, 
dead  to  the  outer  world,  insensible  to  the  higher  life  of 
culture  and  progress,  the  Indian  peasant  needs  a  voice  to 
sing  his  woes.  Then  would  be  heard  a  dirge,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  heard  before.  The  Book  of  Job,  the  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiah,  the  wail  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
would  be  but  as  a  child's  sob  drowned  in  the  mighty  chorus 
of  indignant  labor.  Let  the  peasantry  begin  to  speak  of 
its  burden  of  grief,  and  all  poets  and  poetasters  would  be 
hushed  into  shame.  The  real  epic  of  India  remains  to  be 
written.  The  artisans  and  unskilled  laborers  in  the  towns 
live  in  poverty  and  squalor.  They  are  disunited,  unorgan- 
ized, devoid  of  real  social  consciousness.'* 

The  importance  of  these  lower  castes  in  the  final  out- 
comes of  India's  evangelization  has  persistently  forced  itself 
upon  the  attention  of  some  of  the  missions  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  The  American  missionaries  have, 
perhaps,  been  quicker  than  any  others  to  perceive  their 
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importance  and  to  recognize  the  Scriptural  teaching  that  the 
Gospel  is  ** preached  to  the  poor.**  More  recently  the  Bishop 
of  Madras  has  become  the  open  advocate  of  Anglican 
missions  to  the  outcasts  and  low  castes,  and  the  belief  is 
gaining  wider  ground  that,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
educational  missions  among  the  higher  castes,  there  is  urgent 
necessity  for  a  wide  evangelistic  program  accompanied  by 
an  equally  wide  scheme  for  primary  schools  among  the 
humbler  people. 

The  Methodists,  the  United  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists, 
and  more  recently  the  Presbyterians  are  giving  themselves 
earnestly  to  this  program.  This  appeared,  at  first,  to  cause 
some  attrition  between  the  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
missions  in  territories  where  both  are  now  at  work  among 
these  classes.  But  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood 
these  two  missions  met  recently  in  conference,  through  their 
representatives,  and  have  so  adjusted  their  territorial  limits 
that  by  the  exchange  of  several  thousand  church  members 
from  one  body  to  the  other  all  friction  has  been  removed, 
and  the  largest  expectation  of  great  ingatherings  fills  both 
the  missions.  Meanwhile  the  Baptists  in  their  splendid  work 
among  the  Telugus  are  also  gathering  in  great  sections  of 
these  submerged  folk. 

Certain  important  facts  begin  to  develop.  First,  the 
ingathering  of  large  numbers  of  low  caste  people  is  so 
stirring  the  high  caste  thought  that  more  high  caste  men 
have  been  brought  into  the  Christian  church  as  a  general 
thing  in  connection  with  these  movements  than  when  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  high  caste  alone.  This  is 
perhaps  a  vindication  of  the  Gospel  way. 

Second,  the  children  of  these  low  caste  people  under 
Christian  training  develop  a  strength  of  character  and 
capacity  for  affairs  which  immediately  gives  them  added 
social  prestige  and  economic  efficiencg^.  Low  caste  men  do 
not  remain  low  caste  men  very  long  after  they  have  met 
Jesus  Christ. 
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Third,  the  newest  phase  of  the  movement  is  that  the 
leaders  of  it  begin  to  be  the  traditional  leaders  of  the 
village  life.  The  ^^chaudharis,"  as  they  are  called,  are  men 
who  through  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  years  have 
inherited  the  local  leadership  of  their  own  caste.  It  is 
now  not  uncommon  for  these  chaudharis  to  seek  Gospel 
instruction  and  to  have  the  mission  operate  upon  the  whole 
body  through  the  chaudharis,  the  natural  leaders.  This  fact 
promises  the  largest  outcomes  for  the  immediate   future. 

What  is  needed,  however,  is  an  immediate  addition  to 
the  supply  of  men  and  means  to  the  various  missions  who 
are  in  contact  with  this  low  caste  movement  Fifty  millions 
of  these  people  are  wide  open  to  Gospel  effort.  The  exist- 
ence among  them  of  native  churches  affords  the  demonstra- 
tion of  Christ's  power  to  morally  cleanse  and  spiritually  heal 
and  economically  and  socially  uplift  even  the  lowliest.  The 
power  of  such  living  example  is  incalculable,  and  the  low 
castes  are  powerfully  drawn  by  the  double  motive  of  earthly 
deliverance  from  practical  serfhood  and  the  discovery  of  the 
great  loving  Father,  God,  who  cares  for  such  as  they  and 
who  provides  that  in  their  Elder  Brother,  Jesus  Christ,  they 
shall  have  a  Saviour  from  haunting  terror  and  polluting  sin. 

This  double  motive  playing  upon  the  growing  intelli- 
gence of  these  mud-sills  of  the  centuries  is  profoimdly 
affecting  the  whole  mass.  They  see  that  Christ  breathes  a 
spark  of  life  into  the  clod  and  the  clod  becomes  a  man^  a 
man  with  his  feet  on  the  earth  and  his  place  in  the  sun,  a 
man  with  the  God  of  heaven  as  his  Father  and  the  Christ 
of  heaven  as  his  Elder  Brother,  a  man  who  can  look  level 
into  the  eyes  of  other  men  and  say:  I,  too,  am  a  child  of 
God  and  an  heir  of  all  the  privileges  of  humanity. 

It  were  well  for  the  Christian  church  to  recognize  that 
a  wide  and  effectual  door  is  open  for  the  undermining  of 
the  whole  intolerable  caste  system  of  India  and  for  the 
breaking  down  of  age-long  obstacles  which  have  warred 
against  the  souls  of  men. 

Nbw  Yobk. 
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THE  8PIEITUAL  COMBAT 
B7  Bbv.  Jamss  Mxtdok,  D.  D. 

Those  who  have  fallen  in  love  with  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  as 
all  must  who  get  acquainted  with  him,  will  have  intense 
interest  in  the  little  book  on  which  he  formed  his  life. 
When  asked  by  his  most  intimate  friend,  the  Bishop  of 
Belley,  who  was  his  director,  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
The  Spiritual  Combat  and  said:  **This  is  he,  who,  with 
God,  taught  me  from  my  youth  up;  he  is  my  master  in  all 
the  exercises  of  the  inward  life.  When  I  was  a  scholar  at 
Padua  a  Theatine  made  me  acquainted  with  it,  and  com- 
mended it  to  me;  I  followed  his  advice,  and  it  has  been 
well  with  me.*'  Writing  to  Madame  de  Chantal,  he  calls 
it  **my  dear  book  which  I  have  carried  in  my  pocket  these 
eighteen  years,  and  which  I  never  reread  without  profit.'* 
To  another  he  writes:  **Read  and  reread  The  Spiritual 
Combat;  this  ought  to  be  your  dear  book;  it  is  clear  and 
all  practical."  That  which  this  most  holy  man  read  daily, 
and  which  vast  numbers  of  others  have  perused  with  benefit, 
may  well  have  a  message  to  us,  even  after  three  centuries 
and  a  quarter,  for  it  deals  with  truths  that  do  not  change. 
It  was  first  sent  forth  in  1589,  and  attained  immediately 
an  enduring  popularity.  In  the  twenty-one  years  that  the 
author  iMd  yet  to  live  it  had  been  spread  abroad  in  nearly 
fif tj^  editions,  an^  had  been  translated  into  many  languages. 
Im  190  years  ther«  were  (including  the  translations)  260 
^itions.  All  the  tongues  of  Europe,  as  well  as  some  in 
Asia,  had  received  it.  The  first  three  editions  were  published 
at  Venice,  the  first  with  no  indication  of  the  author;  the 
second  and  third  said  it  was  **by  a  servant  of  God."    The 
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eighth  edition,  at  Milan,  1593,  attributed  it  to  the  Theatines.' 
It  wa8  not  until  the  year  of  the  author's  death  (at  Naples, 
where  he  passed  away  ''in  the  odor  of  sanctity''  November 
26,  1610)  that  an  edition  published  at  Bologna  had  his 
name  attached. 

That  name  was  Lorenzo  (or  Lawrence)  ScupolL  He 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Otranto,  Southern  Italy,  about  1530. 
He  lived  with  his  parents  till  he  was  forty  years  of  age, 
when  he  addressed  himself  to  St  Andrew  Avellino  by  whom 
he  was  admitted  to  the  religious  habit  in  the  convent  of 
St  Paul's  at  Naples,  January  25,  1570.  This  St  Andrew 
(bom  in  1520)  at  Naples  in  1556  embraced  the  rule  of  the 
Regular  Clerks  of  the  Theatines  and  was  an  extremely  holy 
man,  laboring  incessantly  to  establish  the  reign  of  pure  love 
in  all  his  affections.  He  vowed  to  fight  perpetually  against 
his  own  will  and  always  to  advance  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
power  in  Christian  perfection.  All  the  hours  that  were 
free  from  exterior  employments  of  duty  or  charity  were 
devoted  to  prayer  and  contemplation.  He  attained  a  very 
eminent  spirit  of  piety,  and  imparted  that  spirit  to  many 
disciples.  Among  them  was  ScupolL  After  some  time 
spent  in  retirement  and  holy  meditation,  Scupoli  displayed 
extraordinary  talents  in  preaching  and  in  the  care  of  souls, 
at  Naples,  Placentia,  Milan,  Venice,  and  (}enoa. 

This  ministry  continued  to  the  great  profit  and  comfort 
of  many  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the  trial  of  his  faith 
had  not  yet  been  perfected  by  fire.  God,  therefore,  per- 
mitted him  to  fall  into  violent  persecutions,  through  slander 
and  jealousy,  by  which  he  was  removed  from  serving  the 
public  During  the  year  1585,  while  at  Genoa,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  by  his  superiors  to  minister  to  those  afflicted 
by  the  plague,  some  shocking  bit  of  calumny,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  not  now  known,  was  circulated  about  him* 


*T%9  ThMtinM  wert  an  ord«r  of  regnlAr  elergy  foonded  in  Italy  in  tlie  berlnnlng 
of  the  tiztoontli  eentniy.  It  wm  in  lome  roapoeto  a  preennor  of  the  Soeiety  of  Jeaaa, 
in  that  it  paid  special  attention  to  battling  with  hereay  in  connection  with  the  incipient 
Befonnation  in  Italy. 
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It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was  entirely  innocent^  but  that 
the  fact  of  his  innocence  could  not  be  clearly  proven.  So 
he  deemed  it  best  to  bear  quietly  this  heavy  cross,  and  in 
the  silence  of  a  monastic  cell  to  serve  God  in  other  ways. 
He  adored  the  decrees  of  Providence  which  permitted  this 
to  happen,  committed  himself  in  all  meekness,  humbleness, 
and  patience  to  God,  absorbed  himself  entirely  in  the  con- 
templation of  Divine  things,  so  that  he  seemed  scarcely  to  live 
any  longer  in  a  mortal  body,  and  found,  as  God's  children 
always  do,  under  such  circumstances,  the  hard  ways  turned 
into  soft.  Where  he  had  gained  his  thousands  in  active  duty 
he  now  won  his  thousands  of  thousands  as  he  poured  forth 
his  soul  united  in  fervent  love  with  his  crucified  Master. 
Four  years  after  his  withdrawal  from  the  pulpit  there  was 
sent  out,  1589,  from  Venice,  his  place  of  retirement,  the 
little  book  which  the  Lord  has  so  marvelously  blessed. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Pusey,  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church  there,  in  editing  an  edition  which 
lies  before  us  as  we  write  (published  by  Parker  of  Oxford 
and  Bivingtons,  London,  1875,  and  marked  20th  thousand), 
and  writing  a  preface,  1846,  says:  ** Nowhere,  perhaps, 
among  human  books,  in  the  same  space  is  there  the  same 
fulness  and  explicitness  of  rules,  how  to  live  holily.  It 
seems  the  experience  of  a  life  condensed.**  Bishop  Wilson, 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  also  praises  it,  as  do  numbers  of 
others.     Archbishop  Fenelon  mentions  it  with  admiration. 

The  work  has  for  its  motto  the  words  of  Paul:  **A 
man  is  not  crowned  except  he  strive  lawfully.**  It  is 
dedicated  **To  the  chief  Captain  and  most  glorious  Con- 
queror, Jesus  Christ.**  The  author  says:  ** Seeing  that 
the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  us  mortals,  when  offered  unto 
Thee  from  a  pure  heart  to  Thy  glory,  ever  have  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  pleasing  unto  Thy  Majesty;  I  present  unto 
Thee  this  little  treatise  of  the  Spiritual  Combat,  dedicating 
it  to  Thy  Divine  Majesty,  who  art  King  of  heaven  and 
earth.   Whatsoever  this  treatise  teacheth,  all  is  Thy  teaching; 
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for  Thou  hast  taught  us  that  distrustmg  ourselves  we  should 
trust  in  Thee,  fight,  and  pray.**  He  signs  himself  "Thy 
most  humhle  servant,  purchased  with  Thy  blood.** 

It  was  at  first  sent  out  with  tweniy-f our  short  chapters 
only.  Then  it  was  enlarged  to  sixty-six;  then  a  supplement 
of  thirty-seven  more  was  appended.  There  is  also  an 
Appendix  called  Inward  Peace  or  the  Path  to  Paradise; 
to  which  are  joined  Maxims  for  the  Soul  That  Wishes  tx) 
Love  Jesus  Christ  Perfectly,  and  Aspirations  of  Love 
Toward  God.  The  whole  is  not  large.  The  style  is  simple 
and  concise.  It  is  a  capital  manual  for  those  who  wish  to 
make  themselves  masters  in  the  art  of  godly  living.  The 
selections  we  append  will  doubtless  whet  the  appetite  of 
the  reader  for  more. 

**The  whole  world  is  filled  with  books,  and  yet  all  put 
together  cannot  teach  so  perfectly  the  way  to  acqnire  all 
virtues  as  doth  the  contemplation  of  God  crucified.** 

**To  mortify  and  conquer  our  own  appetites,  in  how- 
ever trifling  instances,  is  more  praiseworthy  than  to  storm 
strong  cities,  to  defeat  mighty  armies,  work  miracles,  or 
raise  the  dead.** 

**Cast  off  all  thought  and  care,  strip  thyself  of  all 
anxiety  about  thyself  and  of  all  affections  for  earthly 
things,  that  God  may  clothe  thee  with  Himself,  and  give  thee 
that  which  thou  hast  not  been  able  to  conceive.** 

**The  key  which  unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual 
treasury  is  the  knowing  how  to  deny  thyself  at  all  times 
and  in  all  things.** 

**Let  everjrthing  be  a  means  of  leading  thee  to  God,  and 
let  nothing  hinder  thee  on  the  way.'* 

**  Purpose  in  all  things  to  do  what  thou  canst  and 
oughtest  to  do;  be  indifferent  and  resigned  to  all  that  may 
follow  out  of  thyself.** 

**  Consider  that  not  only  do  all  the  works  which  thou 
hast  done  fall  short  of  the  light  which  has  been  given  thee 
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to  know  them,  and  the  grace  to  execute  them,  but  also  that 
they  are  very  imperfect,  and  but  too  far  removed  from  that 
pure  intention,  and  due  diligence  and  fervor  with  which 
they  should  be  done,  and  which  should  ever  accompany 
them,'* 

Disquiet 

**As  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  recover  our  peace  of  mind 
when  we  have  lost  it,  so  we  must  learn  that  there  is  nothing 
which  ought  to  take  it  away,  or  ever  disturb  it,'* 

**Be  assured  that  all  disquiet  is  displeasing  in  His  sight; 
for,  be  it  what  it  may,  it  is  never  free  from  imperfection, 
and  always  springs  from  some  evil  root  of  self-love. '* 

**For  the  disquiet  thou  feelest  on  account  of  thy  sin 
comes  not  from  having  offended  God,  but  from  having 
injured  thyself/' 

**If  when  thou  fallest  thou  art  so  saddened  and  dis- 
quieted as  to  be  tempted  to  despair  of  advancing  and  doing 
well,  this  is  a  sure  sign  that  thou  trustest  in  thyself  and 
not  in  God/' 

^'Consider  that  all  these  disquieting  things  and  such 
like  evils  are  not  real  evils,  though  outwardly  they  seem 
so,  nor  can  they  rob  us  of  any  real  good,  but  are  all 
ordered  or  permitted  by  God  for  righteous  ends." 

Speech 

**  Speak  as  little  as  may  be  of  thy  neighbor,  or  of  anything 
that  concerns  him,  unless  an  opportunity  offers  to  say 
something  good  of  him.'' 

**Let  the  things  which  thy  heart  suggests  to  thee  to 
say  be  well  considered  before  they  pass  on  to  the  tongue; 
for  thou  wilt  perceive  that  it  would  be  well  to  keep  back 
many  of  them." 

**  Speak  always  with  mildness  and  in  a  low  tone  of 
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**Be  silent  when  disqnietecL'' 

^' Speak  well  of  all  and  excuse  their  intention  if  thou 
canst  not  excuse  their  action." 

** Speak  neither  well  nor  ill  of  thyself/' 

Signs  of  Pbogbess 

'^  It  is  a  sign  of  progress  in  holiness,  if  amid  dryness  and 
darkness  and  anguish  of  soul  and  the  withdrawal  of 
spiritual  joys,  we  go  on  firmly  in  our  exercises  of  virtue/' 
^^  Another  clear  sign  will  be  the  degree  of  resistance 
made  by  the  senses  to  the  performance  of  acts  of  virtue; 
for  the  weaker  this  resistance  the  greater  our  advancement 
When,  then,  we  cease  to  feel  any  contradiction  and  rebellion 
in  the  lower  and  sensual  part,  and  especially  in  ease  of 
sudden  and  unexpected  attacks,  we  may  look  upon  this  as  a 
token  of  having  already  attained  to  the  virtue/' 

Habits 

^^  There  can  be  no  question  that  as  habits  of  sin  are  formed 
by  many  and  frequent  acts  of  the  higher  will  when  it  yields 
to  the  sensual  appetite,  so,  on  the  contrary,  habits  of 
evangelical  holiness  are  acquired  by  the  performance  of 
frequent  and  repeated  acts  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  Will, 
by  which  we  are  called  to  the  practice  now  of  one  virtue, 
now  of  another." 

**When  anything  occurs  to  thee  to  be  done,  any  struggle 
with  self  to  be  undertaken  and  victory  over  self  to  be 
attempted,  before  thou  propose  or  resolve  upon  it,  first 
think  upon  thine  own  weakness;  next,  filled  with  mistrust  of 
self,  turn  to  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  in  reliance  upon  these,  resolve  to  labor  and  to 
fight  manfully." 

**The  exercise  of  doing  all  things  with  the  single  aim 
of  pleasing  God  alone  seems  hard  at  first,  but  will  become 
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plain  and  easy  by  practice,  if  with  the  warmest  affections  of 
the  heart  we  desire  God  alone;  and  long  for  Him  as  our  only 
and  most  perfect  good.'* 

**We  must  watch  with  like  jealousy  over  the  passion  of 
hatred,  that  we  may  hate  nothing  but  sin  and  all  which  leads 
to  sin.  For  these  two  passions  of  love  and  hatred  are  the 
foundation  of  the  building  of  perfection.'* 

Pbbfbcjtion 

**We  are  wont  to  pray  most  perfectly  by  placing  ourselves 
in  the  presence  of  God,  darting  from  time  to  time  sighs  unto 
Him,  turning  our  eyes  to  Him  with  a  heart  longing  to  please 
Him,  and  with  a  quick  and  burning  desire  that  He  would 
help  us  to  love  Him  purely,  to  honor  and  serve  Him.'* 

^^  Study  to  do  some  one  act  with  as  great  fullness  of 
will  and  purity  of  heart  as  if  in  it  alone  consisted  all 
perfection,  and  the  whole  pleasure  and  honor  of  God." 

**The  aim  of  the  whole  life  of  the  Christian  who  wills 
to  become  perfect  must  be  a  striving  to  form  the  habits  of 
daily  forgetting  self  more  and  more,  and  accustoming  him- 
self not  to  do  his  own  will,  that  so  he  may  do  all  things 
as  moved  thereto  by  the  sole  will  of  God,  in  order  to  please 
and  honor  Him.*' 

^^Bemember  to  attend  rather  to  advancement  in  holiness 
than  to  an  examination  of  thy  progress;  for  the  Lord  God, 
the  true  and  only  searcher  of  our  hearts,  gives  this  knowl- 
edge to  some  and  withholds  it  from  others,  according  as  He 
sees  that  it  will  lead  to  pride  or  to  humiliation;  and,  like  a 
loving  Father,  He  removes  a  danger  from  one  while  to 
another  He  offers  an  opportunity  of  increasing  in  holiness." 

Vbxations 

**0f  this  be  sure  that  the  more  unreasonable  in  itself  the 
trial  seems,  and  the  greater  indignity  it  has  by  reason  of 
the  quarter  whence  it  comes,  and  therefore  to  thee  the  more 
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vexations  and  the  harder  to  be  borne,  so  much  the  more 
pleasing  wilt  thou  be  to  the  Lord  if,  in  things  disordered  in 
themselves  and  so  the  more  bitter  to  thee,  thou  canst  approve 
and  love  His  Divine  Will  and  Providence  in  which  all  events, 
howsoever  disordered,  have  a  most  perfect  rule  and  order." 

**  Value  as  dear  friends  every  vexation  and  contempt 
which  the  world  can  heap  upon  thee.  It  is  because  men  are 
not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  this  daily  warfare,  and  make 
too  little  account  of  it,  that  their  victories  are  infrequent, 
difficult,  imperfect,  and  unstable.** 

**If  thou  canst  succeed  in  trampling  under  foot  and 
destroying  all  thine  unruly  appetites,  desires,  and  wishes, 
even  the  slightest  of  them,  thou  wilt  render  a  more  acceptable 
service  to  God  than  if  thou  shouldest  scourge  thyself  unto 
blood  or  shouldest  fast  more  rigorously  than  hermits  and 
anchorites  of  old,  or  convert  millions  of  souls,  and  yet 
willingly  suffer  one  rebel  will  to  live.** 

**  Happen  what  may,  remain  thou  ever  steadfast  and 
joyful  in  humble  submission  to  His  Divine  Providence.** 

**  Everything  which  befalls  us  comes  from  God  for  our 
good,  and  we  may  profit  by  it.  And  though  some  of  these 
(such  as  our  own  failings  or  those  of  others)  cannot  be  said 
to  be  of  God  who  willeth  not  sin,  yet  are  they  from  Him  in 
that  He  permits  them  and,  though  able  to  hinder  tJiem, 
hinders  them  not.*' 

One  Thing  at  a  Tibce 

**I  do  not  advise  thee  to  attend  mainly  to  all  or  to  many 
virtues  at  once,  but  to  one  only,  and  afterwards  to  the 
others ;  thus  will  the  virtuous  habit  be  more  easily  and  firmly 
planted  in  the  soul.  For  by  the  constant  exercise  of  one 
single  virtue  the  memory  recurs  to  it  more  readily  on  all 
occasions,  the  intellect  becomes  continually  more  quickened 
to  discern  new  ways  and  reasons  for  attaining  to  it,  and  the 
will  inclines  to  follow  it  more  easily  and  lovingly,  than  if 
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occupied  with  many  virtues  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And 
whoever  exercises  himself  well  in  one  virtue  learns  at  the 
same  time  the  way  to  exercise  himself  in  another,  and  thus 
all  grow  together  with  the  increase  of  one.'* 

**Let  thy  whole  thought,  thy  desire,  thy  heart,  think  of 
nothing,  desire  nothing,  long  for  nothing,  but  to  conquer 
that  passion  with  which  thou  art  struggling  and  to  acquire 
its  opposite  virtue.  Be  this  all  thy  world,  thy  heaven,  thy 
earth,  thine  every  treasure;  and  all  in  order  to  please  God.*' 

**Love  all  occasions  which  lead  to  the  exercise  of  any 
virtue,  and  especially  those  which  are  most  difficult,  seeing 
that  habits  are  more  quickly  formed  and  more  deeply 
rooted,  the  greater  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  therefore 
love  those  which  offer  thee  such  difficulties.'* 

The  Will  op  God 

**As  soon  as  things  of  a  holy  and  spiritual  nature  are 
presented  to  us  we  look  longingly  upon  them  and  desire 
them;  not  because  such  is  the  will  of  God,  nor  with  the  sole 
view  of  pleasing  Him,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  benefit  and 
satisfaction  we  ourselves  desire  from  willing  those  things 
which  God  wills.  This  delusion  is  the  more  subtle  as  the 
thing  desired  is  in  itself  the  more  excellent.  Hence,  even 
in  the  desire  after  God  Himself,  we  are  exposed  to  the 
delusions  of  self-love,  which  often  leads  us  to  look  more  to 
our  own  interests  and  to  the  benefits  we  expect  from  God 
than  to  His  will,  whose  pleasure  it  is  that  we  love,  desire, 
and  obey  Him  for  His  own  glory  alone.'* 

**When  anything  is  presented  to  thee  as  willed  by  God, 
do  not  allow  thyself  to  will  it  till  thou  hast  first  raised  thy 
thoughts  to  Him  to  discover  whether  He  willeth  thee  to  will 
it,  and  because  He  so  wills  it  and  to  please  Him  alone." 

**In  all  things  make  it  a  general  rule  to  keep  thy  wishes 
so  far  removed  from  every  other  object,  that  they  may  aim 
simply  and  solely  at  its  true  and  only  end;  that  is,  the  will 
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of  God.  For  in  this  way  will  they  be  well  ordered  and 
righteous;  and  thou,  in  any  contrary  event  whatsoever,  wilt 
be  not  only  calm  but  contented;  for,  as  nothing  can  happ^i 
without  the  Supreme  Will,  thou,  by  willing  the  same,  wilt 
come  at  all  times  both  to  will  and  to  have  all  that  happens 
and  all  that  thou  desiresf 

**Let  thy  will  be  always  so  loosed  from  self  that  thou 
will  not  anything;  and  when  thou  dost  will  something,  will 
it  so  that  if  what  thou  wiliest  be  not  done,  but  the  contrary, 
it  may  not  grieve  thee,  but  let  thy  spirit  remain  as  calm 
as  if  thou  hadst  willed  nothing." 

**He  who  acts  only  as  moved  by  God  wishes  to  have 
that  only  which  it  pleases  God  that  he  should  have,  and  at 
the  time  and  in  the  way  which  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
him;  and  whether  he  have  it  or  not,  he  is  equally  calm  and 
contented,  because  in  either  case  he  obtains  his  wish  and 
fulfils  his  intention,  which  was  no  other  than  purely  to 
please  God." 

Maldxn,  Massaohusxtts. 
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OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  THE  GOSPEL  BY  JOHN 
By  WiLBERT  W.  Whttb 

[The  chief  end  of  these  Bible  Study  Progranui  is  to  direct  and  stimulate 
the  reader  in  finding  results  for  himself.  We  have  many  requests  for  guidance 
in  home  study.  Our  desire  is  to  furnish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  the  Book  of  books  more  perfectly.] 

This  study  is  to  be  about  the  nature  of  the  mission  of  Jesus 
in  the  world.  It  follows  the  one  given  in  The  Bible 
Magazine  for  October. 

The  writer  has  been  much  stimulated  recently  in  study 
along  the  line  here  indicated.  Surely  there  is  many  a  reader 
who  will  eagerly  follow  the  suggestions  here  given. 

A  fellow  student  not  long  ago  raised  the  following  ques- 
tion :  Why  did  only  John  relate  the  story  of  Lazarus?  Why 
especially  did  Luke,  the  historian,  omit  such  a  striking 
account?  Is  not  the  clue  to  the  answer  found  in  this  study? 
Will  not  every  reader  think  on  this,  and  may  not  the  Editor 
be  favored  with  reports  from  many  readers? 

Some  directions  may  be  suggested  as  follows: 

1.  Bead  the  opening  sentence  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  note  what  is  said  about  how  God  spoke  by 
prophets.  Do  the  words  multimanneredly  and  fragmentarily 
sum  it  up?  Note  the  contrast  of  this  with  the  revelation 
in  His  Son.  Now  turn  back  to  the  Gospel  by  John  with 
these  things  fresh  in  mind  and  slowly  go  through  this  Gospel 
thinking  of  how  the  Son  here  puts  everything  old  in  the 
shade.  You  ought  to  spend  an  hour  on  this.  You  could 
spend  a  much  longer  time. 

2.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  some  readers  to  go 
carefully  through  the  Gospel  and  make  a  list  of  the  Old 
Testament  institutions  referred  to,  noting  how  each  is 
introduced  and  observing  the  use  made  of  every  one. 
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3.  Last  month  we  studied  the  origin  and  authority  of 
the  mission  of  Jesus.  Consider  carefully  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  topic  of  the  present  study,  viz.:  The 
nature  of  the  mission  itself. 

4.  Referring  to  the  last  study,  take  the  passages  in 
this  Gospel  where  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  having  been 
sent,  or  where  He  Himself  speaks  of  His  mission,  and  note 
in  each  instance  what  is  said  about  why  He  came  into  the 
world. 

5.  What  indication  of  the  nature  of  Christ  *s  mission  is 
given  in  i.5;  i.9;  i.l2;  i.l7;  i.l8;  1.29;  1.33;  in.l4,  15;  ra.l6; 
in.l7;  in.32;  in.34;  iv.34,  and  iv.42? 

6.  Continue  in  the  manner  here  indicated  and  gather 
every  passage  in  John  on  this  topic.  Tabulate  the  results. 
Send  a  copy  to  the  Editor. 

7.  Write  out  a  brief  statement  of  the  results  of  this 
study  upon  yourself  and  let  the  Editor  see  it.  Include  any 
stimulus  to  new  lines  of  study  which  may  have  come  to  you. 

8.  Have  you  been  impressed  among  other  things  by 
the  importance  of  knowing  the  Old  Testament  in  order  to 
understand  fully  the  New? 

9.  Last  night  the  writer  spoke  before  a  great  congrega- 
tion on  John  vi.57:  **As  the  living  Father  sent  me,  and  I 
live  because  of  the  Father;  so  he  that  eateth  me,  he  also 
shall  live  because  of  me.**  The  chief  object  of  the  address 
was  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  eating  the  Son  of  God.  The 
order  was  as  follows : 

(1)  The  Gospel  as  a  whole,  with  special  reference  to 
the  background  as  indicated  in  this  program. 

(2)  The  sixth  chapter  as  a  whole,  with  the  miracle  of 
the  feeding  and  the  conversation  following. 

(3)  The   verse   itself,   with   special   reference   to   the 
interpretation  of  the  expression  referred  to. 

The  closing  moments  were  taken  in  connecting  vi.35  and 
VI.63  with  VI.57 — ^these  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 
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The  writer  is  increasingly  convinced  that  it  is  important 
that  an  atmosphere  be  created  for  proper  interpretation  of 
Scripture^  and  that  in  the  creation  of  such  an  atmosphere 
the  historic  imagination  needs  to  be  stimulated  much  more 
than  is  often  done. 

10.  Were  you  especially  struck  by  the  statement  of 
design  of  mission  in  x.lO:  **I  came  that  they  may  have  life, 
and  may  have  it  abundantly ^^t  Is  there  a  more  compre- 
hensive statement  anywhere  of  the  character  and  design  of 
the  mission  of  our  Lord  in  the  world? 
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A    Wsy    to    Help    Towmrd    Deeper    end    More    Wide^vced 

Knowledge  of  die  Scriptures. 

Join  It 


Ths  Bible  Magagkb  is  a  year  old.  It  is  already  recognized  m 
among  the  foremost  periodicals  in  advancing  constmctiyey  aggressife 
Christianity  and  in  promoting  efBcient  knowledge  of  the  Scriptnres. 
It  is  not  an  experiment 

AppreciatiYe,  enthusiastic  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  constantly  being  received,  which  commend  the  magazine  as  filling 
a  vacancy  in  Christian  journalism.  Its  general  character  and  aim 
and  particular  featares  of  its  contents  are  continually  calling  fordi 
responses  from  pleased  and  enthusiastic  readers. 

The  Bible  Study  Programs  of  Dr.  W.  W.  White  have  been 
endorsed  unanimously  as  meeting  a  distinct  need.  Similar  favor- 
able reception  has  met  the  work  of  many  other  contributors. 

The  press  has  not  been  behind  the  individual  reader  in 
approval.  The  Methodist  Protestant  says:  ''It  far  exceeds  in  the 
strength  of  its  papers,  in  the  choice  of  its  subjects,  and  the  con- 
vincing force  of  its  conclusions,  any  religious  magazine  v^e  have 
received  for  a  long  time." 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  also  remarks  that  it  ''may  justlj 
be  regarded  as  one  of  our  foremost  religious  magazines," 


THE  REASON  WHY 

These  continued  evidences  of  cordial  appreciation  are  the  result 
of  the  magazine's  sustained  purpose  to  enlist  the  highest  Christian 
scholarship  in  the  world  in  the  propagation  of  historic,  apostolie 
Christianity,  and  in  bringing  to  the  student  the  best  possibk 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures. 

Now,  this  is  in  no  sense  a  periodical  for  profit,  but  forms  a 
feature  of  the  interdenominational  and  international  work  of  tbe 
Bible  Teachers  Training  SchooL  All  money  received  on  subseiip- 
tions  goes  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  nmgimnft. 
Plans  are  maturing  to  improve  both  the  appearance  and  the  general 
character  of  the  magazine  in  1914. 
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A  MOVEMENT  THAT  ORGANIZED  ITSELF 

I  From  time  to  time  loyal  friends  among  our  readers  have  been 
sending  money,  without  solicitation,  to  extend  the  magazine's 
circulation.     In  some  instances  we  have  been  asked  to  name  the 

[   recipients. 

We  always  have  available  the  names  of  persons  who  would  wel- 
come and  profit  by  such  a  periodical;  however,  we  cannot  widen  its 
:    free  circulation  indefinitely. 

The  splendid  generosity  of  these  friends  amounts  to  a  spon- 
taneous movement,  and  it  comes  as  a  challenge  to  take  up  the 
extension  of  the  magazine's  influence  in  a  more  definite  and 
systematic  manner. 


THE  BIBLE  MAGAZINE  EXTENSION  FUND 

Many  studious  men  and  women  are  seriously  perplexed  over 
what  to  believe  in  this  age  of  criticism  and  doubt.  Of  unsafe  read- 
ing matter  they  find  an  abundance. 

Will  you  aid  us  to  reach  such  persons  each  month  with  a 
publication  that  not  only  appeals  to  one's  intelligence,  but  also 
clears  his  spiritual  atmosphere  and  steadies  his  faith  f 

We  are  opening  a  regular  fund  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
earnestly  invite  you  to  become  a  contributor  and  to  speak  a  word 
for  the  magazine  wherever  it  will  do  good. 

Has  your  pastor  seen  itf 

Or  your  Sunday  School  superintendent  t 

Or  the  Adult  Bible  Class  teacher  f 

Or  that  friend  preparing  for  Christian  workt 

With  your  contribution,  you  can  send  the  names  of  persons 
you  wish  to  have  receive  the  magazine,  or  you  can  intrust  their 
selection  to  us,  whichever  you  prefer. 

You  are  thinking  of  Christmas  presents.  Why  not  include 
among  them  such  subscriptions  to  The  Bible  Magazine  f 

In  sending  money  for  this  fund,  please  address  the  magazine,  as 
below,  and  state  that  the  remittance  is  for  The  Bible  Magazine 
Extension  Fund. 
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541  Lbxinoton  Avenue         ...         New  York  City 
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It  »mi  gteatlp  btlp  tbn  to  uttDet* 
ftatio  ^criptnte,  if  tbou  mark  not 
onip  iD^at  (0  fpoitett  or  tairitten, 
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And  they  say  unto  God,  depart  from  cui; 
For  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should  serve  himf 
And  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  himf 

A  Bible  Class  in  Job 

The  presence  of  this  fine  quotation  here  is  due  to  a  friend 
who  is  conducting  a  class  in  the  study  of  the  book  of  Job. 
She  asked  our  advice  before  beginning  the  course.  We  rather 
discouraged  the  idea^  suggesting  that  there  are  several  other 
portions  of  the  Bible  which  ought  to  yield  more  to  the 
average  student  than  the  book  of  Job.    She  answered  that 
several  had  recently  brought  to  her  questions  about  the 
suffering  which  is  in  the  world  and  that  she  felt  strongly 
inclined  to  take  up  Job.     This  she  has  done  and  reports 
come  from  time  to  time  which  indicate  great  interest  and 
profit  in  the  study.     We  are  reminded  that  twenty  years 
ago,  after  going  through  Job  with  a  class  which  read  every 
word  of  the  book  in  the  Hebrew,  and  afterwards  made  con- 
densations in  English  of  all  the  speeches,  our  inclination  was 
to  wish  about  five  years  for  the  study  of  Job  alone.    How 
rich  the  Scriptures  are  I    And — ^have  you  noticed  it — ^how, 
wherever  you  study,  you  are  brought  at  once  into  direct 
contact    with    the    profoundest    facts    and    problems    of 
existence. 
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As  for  the  problem  of  suffering  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  only  place  of  rest  in  studying  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  The  Son  of  God  given  in  order  that  sorrow  and 
sighing  might  flee  away  is  the  Ariadne  thread  which  win 
ultimately  lead  us  out  of  this  labyrintL  The  cross  is 
abundant  evidence  that  God  has  not  left  man  to  suffer 
alone,  but  that  He,  too,  has  entered  into  the  fight  with  man 
for  the  overthrow  of  eviL  The  gift  of  His  best  is  proof 
that  God  is  doing  all  He  can.  Personally  we  believe  that 
God  has  done  and  is  doing  His  very  best,  and  that  He  has 
always  done  so,  and  will  do  so. 

We  are  anchored  to  the  proposition  that  the  Judge  of 
all  the  earth  will  do  right  and  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
behind  that,  that  God  is  love. 

*'SOBBOWFUL,  FOR  HE  HAD  GREAT  POSSESSIONS" 

**Than  whom  none  is  more  fully  conscious  of  the  moral 
question  involved  in  his  right  to  profit  at  all  by  the  labors 
of  others^  even  though  they  be  employed  under  circumstances 
conspicuous  for  their  fairness,  and  who  is  therefore  pur- 
posing to  make  use  of  a  great  part  of  that  profit  in  breaking 
down  falsehood  and  ignorance  and  a  social  order  that  sets  a 
premium  on  both.'* 

We  are  indebted  to  a  recent  editorial  in  a  prominent 
daily  for  our  caption  and  the  quotation.  The  joining  of  the 
two  was  the  work  of  the  writer  of  the  editoriaL  The  quota- 
tion is  made  from  an  open  letter  written  by  a  **  certain  rich 
man'*  of  to-day,  who  is  personally  known  to  us.  We  believe 
him  to  be  a  genuine  Christian,  and  willing  to  go  to  any 
length  in  obedience  to  what  he  believes  to  be  the  Divine 
voice. 

We  thought  to  write  an  editorial  on  this  caption  and 
the  quotation.  When  in  the  midst  of  the  attempt,  the  idea 
came  of  asking  several  persons,  who  do  not  know  this  modem 
rich  man,  without  consultation  with  each  other,  to  write  on 
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the  same.  This  rather  unusual  method  has  yielded  the 
following  thought-provoking  paragraphs  which  we  are  sure 
our  readers  will  greatly  enjoy.  We  trust  also  that  great 
good  may  result.  The  subtitles  are  our  own,  the  matter 
under  each  coming  from  a  different  writer. 

Riches  Responding  to  Conscience — ^a  Contrast 

The  caption  of  the  paragraph  would  naturally  suggest  that 
in  the  writer  of  the  open  letter  we  have  a  modem  instance 
of  the  Young  Ruler.  The  only  point  of  analogy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  consciences  of  both  were  disturbed  about  their 
possession  of  great  wealth.  Otherwise  the  cases  are  radically 
different 

The  sorrow  of  the  Young  Ruler  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  highest  wisdom  and  authority  which  he  had  ever  con- 
sulted had  laid  upon  him  a  peremptory  command  to  surren- 
der his  loved  possessions  as  the  essential  condition  of  his 
securing  an  inheritance  for  his  soul.  It  was  the  sorrow  of 
a  selfishness  that  would  not  make  the  sacrifice  demanded. 

The  writer  of  the  open  letter  betrays  no  such  reluctance, 
no  such  sorrow.  If  his  mind  was  humbled  at  all,  it  was 
over  the  fact  of  his  involuntary  possession  of  a  vast  fortune ; 
over  his  inability  to  distribute  it  so  justly  and  wisely  as  to 
reach  its  proper  owners;  over  his  responsibility  for  the  use 
of  wealth  which  had  come  to  him  through  a  social  system 
that  he  felt  to  be  wrong;  a  responsibility  which  he  could  not 
escape  or  repudiate.  There  is  no  reluctance  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  right,  no  sorrow  at  being  called  upon  to  do  the  right  at 
great  personal  cost,  but  only  regret  that  the  process  of  right- 
ing a  wrong  is  so  slow  and  difficult  and  uncertain. 

Here  is  a  man  who  is  not  only  conscious  of  the  moral 
question  involved  in  his  legal  right  to  use  the  fortune 
accumulated  by  the  labor  of  others,  but  also  one  who 
proceeds  to  devote  the  larger  part  of  that  fortune  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  social  system  that  made  the  wealth  possible. 
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Whether  his  method  is  wise  or  unwise^  we  wiU  not 
discuss.  It  is  his  loyal  response  to  conscience  that  is  the 
striking  feature  of  the  case,  and  that  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  reluctance  of  the  Young  Buler.  If  the  latter 
made  the  great  refusal,  the  former  has  made,  imperfectly 
and  mistakenly  it  may  be,  a  great  surrender. 

To  THE  Credit  ov  the  Modebh  Rich  Man 

An  examination  of  the  quotation  given  above  brings  one 
to  a  feeling  that  the  title  and  text  are  not  in  harmony. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  quotation  that  seems  to  justify  the 
assumption  of  the  term  '*  sorrowful,  ^^  nor  do  I  find  in  this 
quotation  any  resemblance  in  mental  attitude  between  the 
author  of  this  extract  and  the  one  from  which  the  title 
is  quoted.  It  is  true,  both  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of 
great  wealth,  and  each  had  a  great  question  for  solution,  but 
the  attitude  of  the  sorrowful  rich  man  was  that  of  a  self- 
centered  man  who  was  not  willing  to  give  up  his  all  to  win 
peace,  and  who  hopes  to  have  the  burden  on  his  conscience 
lifted  by  placing  the  responsibility  on  the  one  he  questions 
and  from  whom  he  seeks  his  answer.  His  interest  seems 
centered  on  self- justification  and  the  conformity  to  a  law 
not  of  his  own  heart  but  of  external  authority. 

The  attitude  of  the  other  rich  man  by  his  quotation  is 
not  sorrowful,  but  serious;  not  selfish,  but  altruistic  in  his 
emphasis  on  the  moral  question  of  appropriating  to  himself 
the  wealth  of  which  he  is  possessed;  not  evading  personal 
responsibility  by  seeking  a  statement  from  another  as  to 
his  duty,  but  meeting  his  responsibility  by  planning  the  use 
of  his  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  others;  not  disobedient  to 
his  sense  of  duty,  but  acting  in  accord  therewith;  not  a 
*  Meaner^'  on  humanity  for  his  own  comfort,  but  a  **  lifter" 
who  would  improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow  men  by 
furthering  knowledge  versus  ignorance,  truth  versus 
falsehood. 
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The  author  of  the  quotation,  hy  his  purpose,  proves 
himself  the  master  of  his  wealth  rather  than  its  subject  and, 
in  the  active  fulfilment  of  his  purpose,  must  come  not  to 
sorrow  but  to  the  joy  that  comes  from  duty  done,  service 
rendered,  and  co-operation  with  God  in  one^s  efforts  to  uplift 
men. 

The  right  use  of  wealth  converts  it  at  once  from  the 
master  to  the  servant  of  its  owner;  it  gives  enlargement  of 
power  and  opportunity;  and,  with  its  added  responsibility, 
it  gives  added  ability  to  meet  the  responsibility  and  makes 
the  man  free  to  exercise  and  grow  in  Christian  graces  and 
powers.  What  a  contrast  between  such  a  man  and  the  rich 
and  powerful  Young  Ruler  who  had  kept  the  law  and  yet  had 
not  learned  its  spirit  and  had  turned  away  sorrowful,  unable 
to  part  with  the  wealth  that  was  standing  between  him  and 
the  fulfilment  of  his  better  nature  and  earnest  purposes. 

A  SiMPLiriED  Pbogbam  op  Living 

Why  was  he  sorrowful?     Not  because  he  had  such  great 
possessions,  as  the  words  literally  taken  would  seem   to 
imply.     He  was  not  sorry  because  he  was  rich,  but  because 
he  could  not  remain  rich  and  be  what  he  wanted  to  be.    He 
was  consciously  in  the  grip  of  contradictory  impulses,  and 
no  man  on  earth  is  so  utterly  wretched  as  one  so  placed. 
The  double-minded  man  is  not  only  unstable  in  all  his  ways ; 
he  is  also  of  all  men  most  miserable.    The  man  who  has  come 
to  decision,  even  when  that  decision  is  wrong,  when  once  he 
has  crushed  such  warring  impulses  has  the  advantage  of  a 
single  reorganized  motive  and  a  simplified  program  of  living. 
So,  also,  the  man  who  has  chosen  the  good  and  laid  an  inter- 
dict upon  all  insurgent  and  variant  impulses  has  attained 
at  any  rate  the  peace  of  unity  and  concentration  of  purpose. 
But  the  man  who  lies  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  beaten  by 
incompatible    and    contradictory    impulses,    is    necessarily 
cursed  with  the  sense  of  utter  futility.     To  be  spiritually 
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ambitious  and  at  the  same  time  a  sensuous  lover  of  power 
and  ease  is  hopelessly  to  divide  one's  life.  To  feel  the 
urgency  of  a  great  call  to  service,  and  also  to  cling  to  a  pet 
self-indulgence,  incompatible  with  high  ideals  and  noble 
endeavor,  is  to  thwart  the  end  of  living  and  to  make  the  soul 
a  battlefield  on  which  there  can  be  no  decisive  and  satisfying 
victory. 

This  we  take  to  be  the  situation  of  the  Young  Buler. 
Rich  and  unhappy!  What  an  unbelievable  combination  of 
incongruities  I  He  was  wretched  not  because  he  was  rich 
but  because  he  could  not  walk  in  two  paths  of  opposite 
direction.  His  life  was  torn  asunder  by  opposing  motives 
which  he  would  not  resolve.  The  gist  of  this  solemn  lesson 
is  not  that  it  outlines  a  social  program  but  that  it  frames  a 
moral  issue.  Life  tends  inevitably  to  unify  itself.  It  gradu- 
ally gathers  all  activities  under  one  ruling  motive.  It 
endeavors  to  reach  a  specific  quality  and  to  reduce  all  its 
fractions  to  a  common  denominator.  It  is  thus  that  life 
sifts  us  as  wheat  A  great  American  President  once  said: 
**This  government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and 
half  free.*'  It  is  the  same  principle:  **Ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  nuunmon.*' 

A  Stewabd  op  the  Public  Welfabe 

When  we  see  this  modem  rich  man,  of  his  own  accord,  ready 
to  minister  for  the  good  of  others,  and  willing  to  regard 
himself  as  a  steward  of  the  public  welfare,  we  may  take 
occasion  to  rejoice  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  short- 
comings of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  teaching  of  our 
Master  is  making  itself  felt,  and,  in  some  cases  like  the 
actual,  is  more  readily  obeyed  than  in  times  which  we  are 
inclined  to  look  upon  as  the  '^golden  age"  of  Christianity. 
This  example  leads  us  to  pray  God  for  the  hundreds 
of  wealthy  men  and  women  of  to-day,  that  He  might  give 
them  increasingly  the  spirit  of  this  rich  man,  who  is  referred 
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to  in  the  editorial  What  the  social  order  needs  to-day  more 
than  anything  else  is  Christ  ^s  principle  of  brotherhood. 
That  this  may  be  more  extensively  applied^  may  all  efforts 
to  propagate  the  Gospel  of  Christ  be  redoubled. 

DISCRIMINATING   AGAINST   THE   BICH 

Since  we  have  given  so  much  space  to  comments  on  the 
words  of  one  modem  rich  man  we  venture  to  add  a  little 
morC;  occasioned  by  a  brief  letter  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  13,  1913,  under  the  above  heading. 
Surrogate  Fowler  in  an  article  in  the  Columbia  Law  Review 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  unless  democracy  be  conservative  it 
must  perish  on  the  road  to  destructive  anarchy  and  be 
succeeded  by  despotism. 

Such  sentiments  now  current  are  especially  interesting 
to  the  student  of  prophecy.  Is  there  any  likelihood  that 
democracy  will  be  conservative!  Is  there  not  more  than 
one  indication  that  we  are  on  the  very  edge  of  the  time 
represented  by  the  iron  and  clay  feet  of  the  great  image 
described  in  Daniel,  second  chapter!  We  are  students  rather 
than  teachers  of  details  of  prophecy.  There  is  much  more 
about  the  future  that  we  do  not  know  than  that  we  know. 
But  the  deterioration  from  a  head  of  gold  to  a  breast  of 
silver,  to  a  belly  of  brass,  to  legs  of  iron,  to  feet  of  clay 
mixed  with  iron,  challenges  us  as,  in  the  light  of  history  and 
the  signs  of  the  times,  we  consider  human  government 

Whether  we  are  to  glide  into  a  time  of  world-wide, 
peaceful,  righteous  rule  according  to  the  principles  of 
Jehovah  *s  Anointed  King  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel,  or  are 
to  reach  the  golden  age  through  a  great  cataclysm  to  be 
followed  by  the  sudden  and  unseen  but  real  taking  up  of  the 
reigns  of  government  by  the  King  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign — ^this  is  the  question. 

As  for  the  golden  age  coming,  we  are  all  sure  of  that. 
In  these  strange  days  shall  we  not  all  afresh  set  ourselves 
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to  live  up  to  the  light  which  we  have,  earnestly  endeavoring 
to  be  worth  J  of  the  commendation:  ''Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  senranf 

THIS  MONTH 

Why  do  we  have  slangt  There  is  a  good  hint  at  the  reason, 
or  one  reason  at  least,  in  Mr.  Winther's  scholarly  pai>er  on 
The  Idea  of  Sin  in  the  Old  Testament  Its  opening  para- 
graphs alone  explain  to  the  student  of  language  why  some 
words  have  more  force  than  others.  As  the  author  then 
proceeds  to  show,  there  is  an  astonishing  range  of  words 
used  in  the  Hebrew  to  express  the  idea  of  sin.  The  very 
richness  of  the  imagery  employed  impresses  upon  one  the 
gravity  of  a  theme  that  so  taxed  the  verbal  resources  of  the 
inspired  writers.  The  modem  world  may  lack  a  deep  con- 
cern over  this  matter  of  disobedience  to  Jehovah,  but  the 
long  line  of  the  prophets  was  keenly  sensitive  to  it  This 
article  of  Mr.  Winther's  is  of  much  more  than  passing 
interest  It  offers  the  reader  a  permanent  aid  to  the  com- 
parative study  of  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 

That  **the  religion  founded  by  our  Lord  does  include 
in  itself  all  the  noble  impulses  which  stir  the  heart  of  man- 
kind'' is  evidenced,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  by  Mr. 
Wright's  paper  upon  Early  Painting  in  Relation  to  Christian 
History.  It  is  also  true  that  the  well-developed  spiritual 
nature  is  capable  of  the  very  highest  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  universe.  Mr.  Wright 
traces  most  clearly  the  development  of  Christian  art  from 
its  early  admixture  of  pagan  ideas  to  the  masterpieces  of 
the  modem  painters,  and  shows  how  the  Christian  church 
became  the  ** foster  mother"  of  art  during  the  turbulent 
period  in  which  the  old  Roman  social  and  political  order  was 
collapsing.  If  for  no  other  reason  this  attractive  and 
informing  paper  would  be  of  value  for  its  discussion  of  the 
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•   stifling  and  depressing  effect  of  religious  formalism  upon 

J  various  realms  of  human  activity,  notably  that  of  the 
painter. 

The  sermon  this  month  introduces  a  preacher  new  to 
many  of  our  readers,  Bev.  Richard  Roberts,  of  London.  In 
this  day  of  attempts  to  deal  with  the  Infinite  on  a  quid  pro 
quo  basis,  the  keynote  of  this  sermon  can  hardly  be  over- 

:  emphasized.  Thousands  who  call  themselves  Christian  have 
almost,  or  quite,  forgotten  the  great  meaning  of  the  unspeak- 

i  able  gift,  of  atonement,  redemption,  salvation,  pardon,  regen- 
eration, grace,  and  other  golden  terms  of  the  faith.  At  the 
same  time  such  spurious  coins  as  self -righteousness,  works, 
social  service,  etc.,  in  the  sense  of  full  substitutes  for  the 
redemptive  work  of  Christ,  have  become  current.  Such  a 
clear  setting  forth  of  The  Free  Gift  as  Mr.  Roberts  presents 
is  an  aid  to  clearing  up  personal  difficulties,  and  a  help  in 
pressing  the  truth  upon  others. 

A  certain  sense  of  loneliness  doubtless  came  to  many 
Christian  students  when  they  read  of  Dr.  Orr's  death,  some 
weeks  since.  We  are  glad  to  give  in  this  number  the  tribute 
of  a  personal  friend  to  the  great  theologian's  worth,  as  well 
as  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  man  himself.  His  accomplish- 
ments as  a  toiler  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  list  of  his 
books  which  Dr.  Sweet  adds  to  his  words  of  sincere 
appreciation. 

Nothing  accounts  for  more  of  the  church's  loss  of  power 
and  influence  than  the  neglect  by  its  members  of  the  privilege 
of  ** tapping  the  infinite  reservoirs'*  through  prayer.  There 
is  much  need  of  such  wholesome  articles  as  that  of  President 
Blanchard's  on  Praying  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our  spiritual 
memories  are  wofuUy  short.  We  must  be  reminded  con- 
stantly, in  the  midst  of  innumerable  perplexities,  that  we 
have  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite  resources  available,  if  we 
will  but  use  them.  Furthermore,  we  may  not  only  ask,  but 
may  also  have  the  gracious  aid  and  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
Himself  in  the  very  asking.    A  paper  of  the  kind  referred 
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to  helps  many  a  one  to  use  more  effectually  an  opportnnit; 
that  is  at  once  both  a  privilege  and  a  duty. 

Probably  nothing  in  the  world  so  forcibly  brings  out  the 
revolutionary  character  of  the  age  as  a  study  of  affairs  in 
China.  At  one  time  the  situation  would  seem  to  imi>eril  the 
whole  Christian  propaganda  there;  at  another  it  presents  a 
marvelous  opportunity.  It  is  the  latter  condition  which  Vice- 
president  Hodous,  of  the  Foochow  Union  Theological  School, 
deals  with  in  his  brief  but  striking  paper  in  this  issue. 
It  is  plain  that  the  efficiency  of  missionary  effort  in  China 
means  more  than  the  employment  of  conventional  methods  in 
a  routine  way. 
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THE  IDEA  OF  SIN  IN  THE   OLD  TESTAMENT 

A  BIBLICAL  WORD  STUDY 
By  J.  M.  T.  WiNTHEBy  Lutheran  Seminary^  KumamotOy  Japan 

Most  of  the  words  with  which  we  express  metaphysical 
ideas  have  been  borrowed  from  the  physical  world.  Often 
the  origin  has  been  forgotten,  so  that  the  primary  meaning 
is  no  longer  known.  This  may  be  a  distinct  gain,  as  it  is 
in  all  cases  where  ideas  that  had  only  a  superficial  similarity 
were  mistakenly  yoked  together  under  one  symbol.  But  at 
times  it  is  a  distinct  loss,  for  the  words  are  then  without 
connection  with  everything  tangible ;  they  give  no  help  what- 
ever to  grasping  the  idea  which  they  ought  to  convey;  they 
are  merely  arbitrary  symbols,  unintelligible  hieroglyphs  to 
all  uninitiated. 

This  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  many  respectable 
words  of  high  antiquity  have  been  relegated  to  the  attic, 
while  slang  has  invaded  the  parlor  and  sometimes  also  the 
pulpit.  No  matter  what  may  be  said  against  slang,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  as  a  rule  it  is  highly  pictorial,  and  at  times 
it  gives  very  striking  hints  of  the  ideas  intended.  **  Charac- 
ter'* is  a  fine  word;  but  **sand'*  gave  me,  the  first  time  I 
heard  it,  an  illustration  which  is  as  vivid  to-day  as  ten 
years  ago.  The  word  presented  at  once  to  my  mind  the 
picture  of  a  locomotive  on  a  steep  grade  with  slippery  rails. 
I  imagined  what  would  have  happened  if  there  had  been 
no  sand.  And  I  had  received  an  indelible  impression  of  the 
importance  of  character. 

The  following  word  study  is  intended  to  call  attention 
to  the  various  aspects  of  sin  as  indicated  by  the  words  used 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

Canon  Girdlestone  says:  **The  pictorial  power  of  the 
Hebrew  language  is  seldom  exhibited  more  clearly  than  in 
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connection  with  the  various  aspects  of  evil.  Every  word 
is  a  piece  of  philosophy;  nay,  it  is  a  revelation." 

Careful  students  of  the  Old  Testament  will  doubtless 
most  heartily  agree  with  this  expression.  Hence,  even  a 
cursory  study  of  the  words  used  about  sin  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ought  to  be  profitable.  In  the  following  lines  no 
references  will  be  made  to  ^' authorities;"  where  lexicog- 
raphers disagree  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  given. 

The  number  of  words  to  be  considered  is  seventeen. 
According  to  their  meanings  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes. 

FntsT  Class — ^Tbn  Words 

The  words  in  this  class  are  alike  in  one  point;  they  compare 
sin  to  some  action^  which  mankind  instinctively  looks 
upon  as  imperfect,  undesirable,  wrong,  despicable,  and 
reprehensible. 

1.  Hfit&'.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  words 
for  sin.  Its  primary  meaning  is  to  miss  the  mark,  to  fail 
to  reach  an  object  It  is  used  with  this  primary  meaning 
in  the  following  five  places:  Ex.  v.l6.  To  fail  to  reach  the 
number  of  bricks  required.  Judg.  xx.l6.  To  miss  the  mark 
in  shooting.  Prov.  xix.2.  To  make  a  misstep,  to  get  off  the 
track.  Prov.  vra.36  and  Job  v.24.  To  fail  to  find  that  which 
one  ought  to  find,  or  that  for  which  one  searches. 

Thus  the  idea  conveyed  in  this  word  is,  that  in  sin  man 
misses  the  aim,  which  God  intended  all  His  children  to 
reach;  he  fails  to  find  that  which  he  desires  and  for  which 
he  is  seeking.  The  fundamental  idea  is  thus  one  of  failure 
and  shortcoming  (Of.  Romans  in.23). 

It  is  this  word  which  is  used  in  many  places  about 
Israel's  special  sin,  idolatry.  In  Dent.  ix.21  the  golden  calf 
itself,  by  metonymy  of  the  concrete  for  the  abstract,  is 
designated  as  ** Israel's  sin.*'  The  verb  is  used  about  moral 
evil  in  203  places,  while  the  nouns  derived  from  it  are  used 
with  the  same  sense  in  222  places.  The  first  place  the  word 
occurs  as  a  noun  is  in  Ood's  warning  to  Cain    (Gen.  iv.7). 
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2.  *Avon.  This  word  is  derived  from  a  root  which 
means  to  bend,  to  twist,  to  make  crooked,  to  distort.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  common  in  Arabic,  but  also  in  the 
Bible  we  have  the  verb  form  used  with  closely  related 
meanings. 

In  Lam.  m.9  Jeremiah  complains  that  God  had  made  his 
paths  crooked.  Isaiah  uses  it  twice ;  in  xxiv.l  he,  in  describ- 
ing the  judgment,  says  that  the  earth  is  upturned,  or, 
literally,  that  God  distorts  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  in 
XXI.3  it  is  used  of  one  who  is  contorted  on  account  of  insuf- 
ferable pains.  In  Ps.  xxxvin.6  it  is  used  of  a  man  who 
is  bent  on  account  of  sorrow  and  despondency.  Another 
noun,  *Awah,  derived  from  the  same  verb  is  used  thrice 
in  Ezek.  xxi.27,  with  the  sense  of  overturning. 

It  is  thus  a  suitable  word  to  express  the  perversion  of 
the  human  heart,  the  crookedness  of  its  paths,  the  subver- 
sion of  the  original  relation  between  man  and  God,  the 
distortion  of  man's  whole  nature — intellect,  feeling,  and  will. 
The  verb  is  used  in  17  places;  besides  the  four  places  just 
mentioned,  it  is  used  in  Esther  1.I6,  about  Vashti's  disobedi- 
ence, which  doubtless  was  regarded  as  calculated  to  over- 
throw all  royal  authority.  In  the  remaining  twelve  places 
it  is  used  about  sin,  often  retaining  a  great  deal  of  its 
etymological  meaning  thus:  To  pervert  right  (Job 
xxxin.27),  to  pervert  one's  way  (Jer.  m.21),  etc. 

The  noun  itself  is  used  228  times.  But  in  many  places 
the  idea  of  punishment  is  more  prominent  than  that  of  the 
sin  which  calls  it  down.  When  Saul  promises  the  witch  of 
Endor  that  no  *av6n  shall  come  to  her  it  is  undeniably  clear 
that  he  means  punishment.  It  has  doubtless  the  same 
meaning  in  Gen.  xix.l5,  where  the  angels  counsel  Lot  to 
flee  from  Sodom  lest  he  be  consumed  in  the  *avon  of  the 
city.  It  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  Gen.  iv.l3.  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  Cain  complains  against  his  punishment  than 
that  he  laments  his  iniquity? 
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This  oombination  of  ideas  is  qtiite  natural  both  when 
we  remember  the  etymology  of  the  word  and  when  we  notice 
that  sin  and  punishment  actually  are  inseparable;  hence  it 
is  also  natural  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  which 
idea  is  most  prominent 

3.  *AySL  This  word  is  derived  from  a  root  wMcb 
means  to  twist  or  to  turn,  in  Arabic,  to  turn  aside.  The 
verb  is  only  used  in  Isa.  xxvlIO,  which  we  might  render: 
^'Even  in  the  land  of  straight  walking  he  turns  aside'';  that 
is,  the  best  surroundings  and  examples  are  wasted  on  such 
a  man.  A  participle  is  used  in  Ps.  lxxi.4,  but  the  connection 
does  not  give  us  any  further  light  on  the  etymology  of  our 
word.  But  in  MaL  il6  we  have  almost  an  explanation  of 
its  meaning.  There  was  no  'avSl  on  the  lips  of  Levi;  he 
walked  with  Ood  in  peace  and  equity,  he  turned  many  away 
from  iniquity  (*av6n,  the  preceding  word).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  noun  translated  equity  was  suggested  by 
contrast  as  well  as  the  verb  turned  away;  Levi  did  not 
turn  away  to  sin,  he  turned  many  away  from  sin,  for  he 
himself  walked  straightforward  or  evenly. 

This  word  thus  suggests  the  turning  away  from  the 
straight  road,  from  the  way  in  which  Ood  commanded  man 
to  walk;  it  indicates  the  want  of  integrity  and  rectitude, 
which  is  not  merely  the  accompaniment,  but ,  rather  the 
essential  part  of  sin.  The  word,  with  some  variations  in 
spelling,  is  used  55  or  56  times.  The  first  place  is  Lev. 
XIX.15,  35.  The  rascally  unfair  actions,  it  is  used  to  desig- 
nate, injustice  in  judgment,  serve  to  indicate  its  meaning. 

4.  *Abar.  This  word  is  a  verb  which  is  very  common 
with  the  significance  to  cross  over.  Thus  to  cross  a  river 
j(Gen.  XXXI.21),  an  ocean  (Isa.  xxni.2),  a  deep  valley 
(Isa.  X.29),  a  road  (Job  xix.8;  Isa.  li.23),  or  a  boundary 
(Ps.  CIV.9;  Prov.  vin.29).  In  Esther  in.3  it  is  used  abont 
transgressing  a  king's  commandment.  But  it  is  also  used 
in  a  religious  sense.    Sin  is  then  regarded  as  crossing  the 
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boundary  of  right,  walking  away  from  the  commandments, 
or  the  word  of  Jehovah,  entering  the  forbidden  land  of 
wrong.  It  is  thus  used  about  acting  contrary  to  the  word 
of  God,  as  Balaam  did  (Num.  xxn.l8;  xxiv.13),  to  the  com- 
mand of  God,  as  Saul  when  he  spared  Agag  (1  Sam.  xy.24), 
to  the  covenant  of  God,  His  laws,  etc. 

Of  the  552  places  in  which  it  is  used  it  has  the  religious 
meaning  of  trespassing  in  23. 

5.  Sagag  and  Sagah.  These  two  verbs  mean  to  err,  to 
go  astray,  to  wander.  Thus  it  is  used  of  a  flock  of  sheep  (Ezek. 
XXXIV.6),  or  of  a  blind  man  (Deut.  xxvn.18).  This  wander- 
ing, physical  or  moral,  may  be  caused  by  wine  (Prov.  xx.l; 
Isa.  xxvm.7,  thrice)  or  by  love,  whether  conjugal  or  illicit 
(Prov.  V.19,  20,  23).  The  idea  of  this  word  is  therefore 
that  of  sinning  unwittingly,  of  committing  sin  in  ignorance 
(thus  in  Lev.  iv.2,  13,  22,  27;  v.l5,  18) ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  suggested  that  such  sins  are  committed  because  the 
man  is  under  the  influence  of  another's  power. 

The  verbs  are  used  26  times  and  two  nouns  derived 
from  them  20  times,  one  of  them  is  found  only  in  Ps.  xix.l2, 
**Who  can  discern  his  errors?*'  The  other  noun  is  used 
several  times  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  together  with  the 
verb  noted  under  word  No.  1.  These  two  words  may  well 
be  translated  **to  sin  by  erring.'* 

6.  Basa^  This  word  means  to  disturb,  to  agitate,  to 
give  trouble.  Job  xxxiv.29,  may  be  translated:  **When  he 
giveth  quietness,  who  then  can  cause  trouble?"  As  an 
adjective  this  word  is  used  very  appropriately  in  Isa. 
Lvn.20,  21,  where  those  who  are  rasa*  are  compared  to  the 
troubled  sea,  that  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire 
and  dirt.  In  the  declaration  that  there  is  no  peace  to  the 
rasa*  the  contrast  between  peace  and  the  etymological  idea 
of  the  word  is  doubtless  intended.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Job  in.l7,  which  we  might  translate:  ** There  the  disturbers 
cease  raging."  A  derivative  used  only  once  is  with  great 
propriety  applied  to  Queen  Athalia  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.7. 
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Thus  sin  is  a  disturbance  in  God's  world  and  a  cause 
of  confusion  and  trouble;  those  who  yield  themselves  to  sin 
are  a  cause  of  disturbance;  their  counsels  (Ps.  1.1),  plots 
(Ps.  xxxvn.2)y  dishonesty  and  robberies  (Ps.  xxxvii.21; 
0XIX.61),  and  manifest  iniquities  (Prov.  v.22),  give  trouble 
to  Ood's  people.  The  word  is  very  common  as  it  is  used 
34  times  as  a  verb,  45  times  as  a  noun,  and  260  times  as 
an  adjective. 

7.  M&^&l.  This  word,  used  equally  as  verb  and  noun, 
has  the  primary  signification  of  treachery,  unfaithfulness, 
breach  of  trust  It  is  used  of  an  adulteress  (Num.  v.l2,  17), 
who  thus  had  committed  a  breach  of  her  marriage  vow,  of 
the  faithfulness  she  owed  her  husband,  and  of  the  trust  he 
put  in  her.  Achan's  sin  is  characterized  with  this  word 
wherever  it  is  mentioned  (Josh.  vn.l;  xxn.20;  1  Chron.  ii.7); 
he  forgot  the  faithfulness  he  owed  to  his  God,  his  captain, 
and  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  became  a  regular  traitor. 
Among  those  who  in  various  ways  did  the  same  thing  this 
word  is  applied  to  Saul  (1  Chron.  x.l3),  Uzziah  (2  Chron. 
XXVI.16,  18),  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxvra.l9,  22),  Manasseh 
(2  Chron.  xxxni.l9),  and  the  people  who  married  heathen 
wives  (Ezra  xix.2,  4;  Neh.  xm.24). 

The  word  is  used  29  times  as  a  noun  and  35  times  as  a 
verb,  almost  everywhere  in  the  religious  sense. 

8.  Bagfid.  This  word  is  closely  allied  with  the  preced- 
ing, as  it  means  to  cover  or  conceal  and  then  to  act  treach- 
erously or  faithlessly,  whether  against  God  or  man.  It  is 
used  of  the  actions  of  the  men  of  Shechem  against  their  ruler 
Abimelech  ( Judg.  ix.23) ;  a  man  may  act  so  against  his  wife 
(Ex.  XXI.8),  or  a  wife  against  her  husband  (Jer.  ni.20),  or 
friend  against  friend  (Job  vi.l5),  and  nation  against  nation 
(Isa.  xxxin.l).  The  participle  is  often  used  to  characterize 
the  enemies  of  God  (Ps.  xxv.2;  lix.5;  Prov.  n.22,  etc.),  or 
their  actions  (Jer.  xn.l). 

From  the  primary  meaning  to  cover,  or  wrap  up,  one  of 
its  derivatives  has  been  adopted  as  a  very  common  word 
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for  garment,  but  it  is  also  used  in  a  couple  of  places 
(Isa.  XXIV.16;  Jer.  xn.l)  about  treachery  or  deceitfulness. 
An  adjective  derived  from  the  same  word  is  used  twice 
(Jer.  in.7,  10) ,  both  times  about  faithless  Judah.  In 
Zeph.  m.4  another  derivative  is  used  to  characterize  the 
false  prophets  of  Jerusalem.  The  verb  itself  is  used  47 
times,  and  except  the  illustrations  given  here,  almost  every- 
where in  a  religious  sense.  The  aspect  of  sin  which  this 
word  shows  is  therefore  that  of  forgetting  our  duty  to 
God,  considered  as  our  husband,  friend,  and  sovereign,  and 
acting  contrary  to  it. 

9.  Pasa^  This  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  words 
used.  Its  original  meaning  is  to  rush  upon  something  or 
somebody  (thus  it  is  used  in  Isa.  xxvn.4),  and  then  about 
actual  revolt  or  open  rebellion;  thus  of  the  ten  tribes  in 

1  Kings  xn.l9,  of  Moab  in  2  Kings  in.5,  7,  and  of  Edom  in 

2  Kings  vin.20,  22,  and  also  of  civil  war  in  Prov.  xxvin.2. 

Thus  it  is  a  sadly  appropriate  word  to  describe  the 
actions  of  men  whose  mind,  even  unconsciously,  is  enmity 
against  God  (Bom.  vra.7).  As  examples  of  its  frequent  use 
we  may  note  Job  xxxiv.37,  which  we  may  translate:  **To  his 
failures  [word  No.  1]  he  adds  rebellion.'*  Ps.  xxv.7: 
**  Remember  not  the  failures  [also  word  No.  1]  of  my  youth, 
nor  my  rebellions.*'  In  Isa.  i.2  the  same  word  is  used  very 
forcefully  to  show  the  atrocity  of  Israel's  sin.  God  had 
brought  them  up  as  children,  and  they  had  rewarded  Him 
not  merely  with  disobedience,  but  even  with  actual  rebellion. 
In  Gen.  l.17  Joseph's  brothers  very  appropriately  use  this 
word  twice  to  characterize  their  former  conduct  toward  him. 

The  verb  is  used  11  times  in  a  political  and  30  times 
in  the  religious  sense.  The  noun  is  used  in  94  places  and 
everywhere  about  sin. 

10.  BS'.  Of  all  the  seventeen  words  none  is  used  more 
frequently,  and  there  is  hardly  one  with  a  more  sinister 
significance.  The  verb  means  to  break^  to  crush,  to  shatter, 
to  destroy,  and  then  to  hurt,  to  harm,  to  afflict,  to  maltreat. 
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In  the  judgment  chapter  of  Isaiah  this  word  is  used  twice 
(xxiv.l9y  utterly  broken  down)  about  the  destruction  of  the 
earth.  It  is  also  used  in  Ps.  ii.9:  ''He  shall  breai 
them  with  a  rod  of  iron/'  In  Prov.  xxv.l9  it  is  used  of  t 
tooth  (broken,  or  maybe  rather  crumbling).  In  Jer.  xvJ2 
it  is  used  about  crushing  iron.  The  Chaldean  verb  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  Dan.  n.40y  about  the  crashing  of  tiie 
mighty  image.  It  is  also  this  word  which  Naomi  uses  when 
she  says:  '*The  Almighty  hath  a£9icted  me''  (Bnth  1.21). 
Moses  uses  it  about  the  way  Egypt  dealt  with  Israel,  in 
Num.  XX.15;  Deut  xxvi.6.  In  the  injunction:  **Harm  not 
my  prophets"  (1  Chron.  xvi.22;  Ps.  cv.l5)  it  is  this  verb 
which  is  used. 

Another  use  of  the  verb  is  found  in  about  25  places 
where  the  sense  is  to  be  displeased,  either  out  of  envy 
(Deut.  zxvin.54y  56),  or  of  grief  (1  Sam.  i.8;  viii.6),  or 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  what  happens  (Num.  xiJO; 
Jonah  iv.l). 

The  adjective  and  noun  have  retained  this  primary 
meaning,  so  that  ruin  and  destruction  are  a  prominent 
element  in  the  significance  attaching  to  them  in  the  great 
majority  of  places  where  they  are  used.  Opi)osed  to,  and 
antonym  of  the  words  good,  useful,  profitable,  beneficial, 
valuable,  it  is  used  to  characterize  anything  and  everything 
bad,  iQ  favored,  grievous,  wicked,  noxious,  and  injurious, 
whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral.  It  is  used  of  the 
famine-stricken  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream  (Gen.  xm.l9),  of 
wild  beasts  (Gen.  xxxvn.20,  33),  of  malignant  ulcers  and 
diseases  (Deut.  vn.l5;  xxvin.35,  59;  Job  n.7),  of  unwhole- 
some water  (2  Kings  n.l9),  of  poisonous  vegetables 
(2  Kings  IV.41),  of  a  net,  which  is  destructive  to  the  fish 
as  it  drags  them  out  of  the  water  (EccL  ix.l2),  etc,  etc* 

Its  primary  significance  of  ruin  and  destruction  is 
retained  in  such  passages  as  Joel  n.l3,  and  Jonah  in.10;  iv.2, 
where  it  refers  to  God's  punishment,  visited  upon  unrepent- 
ant sinners,  causing  their  destruction. 
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It  isy  however,  in  the  moral  sense  that  it  is  used  far 
more  frequently,  either  as  an  adjective  to  characterize  as 
wicked  that  which  is  contrary  to  God*s  will,  whether  thoughts 
(Gen.  VI.5),  actions  (Deut.  xxvin.20;  Isa.  1.I6;  Jer.  xxm.2), 
counsel  (Ezek.  xi.2),  persons  (Pro v.  vi.24;  xxvin.5),  or  a 
spirit  (1  Sam.  xvi.l4,  15,  16,  etc.),  or  as  a  noun,  denoting  a 
particular  sin  (Gen.  xxxix.9),  sin  in  general  (Job  1.I; 
Num.  xxxn.l3;  Deut.  iv.25;  Judg.  n.ll,  etc.),  or  sin  as  an 
injury  to   others    (Ps.  xv.3;   xxi.ll;   xxxv.4;   lxxi.13,   etc.). 

The  aspect  of  sin,  which  this  word  emphasizes,  is  its 
destructive  nature.  It  crushes  what  is  noble,  good,  and 
lovable;  having  destroyed  the  harmony  between  God  and 
man  it  destroys  the  harmony  between  man  and  man.  Sin 
is  evil,  and  it  causes  nothing  but  injury  and  ruin  wherever 
it  comes.  Men  when  yielding  themselves  to  sin  become  evil 
and  noxious,  they  injure  and  ruin  themselves  and  others 
by  their  sinful  thoughts  and  deeds. 

The  verb  is  used  altogether  in  109  places  and  the  noun 
(or  adjective)  in  671.  In  several  places  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  physical  or  the  religious  idea  is  the 
more  prominent,  because  they  so  often  are  inseparably 
combined  in  this  word,  just  as  the  realities  often  are.  Still 
we  are  not  in  any  danger  of  exaggeration  if  we  say  that 
verb  and  noun  have  the  religious  idea  in  more  than  650 
places. 

Second  Class — Seven  Wobds 
The  remaining  seven   words  have   one  point  in  common; 
while  they  do  not  compare  sin  to  special  actions,  they  point 
partly  to  the  causes  of  sin,  partly  to  its  character,  and 
partly  to  its  consequences. 

11.  *Amal.  This  word  points  to  the  results  of  sin. 
Its  primary  meaning  is  that  of  toil,  labor,  weariness, 
distress,  sorrow,  misery,  etc.  Thus  it  is  used  among  other 
places  in  Judg.  x.l6,  of  IsraePs  distress  under  foreign  inva- 
sions; in  Ps.  Lxxin.l6  it  is  used  of  the  intellectual  distress 
of  Asaph,  when  thinking  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked ;  in 
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Jonah  iv.lO  it  is  used  of  manual  labor  and  in  Isa.  i.itt.II  it 
is  used  of  all  the  activity  and  suffering  of  Christ  In 
Ecclesiastes  it  is  used  35  times  about  tliose  efforts  of  men 
which  are  doomed  to  end  in  vanity.  Then  by  metonymy  of 
effect  for  cause  it  is  used  about  sin  in  several  places.  Thus 
Habakkuk  says  (i.l3)  that  Ood  cannot  look  on  'amal 
(perverseness).  In  Ps.  vn.l4y  16  it  is  said  that  the  wicked 
has  conceived  'amal  (mischief)  and  that  it  shall  return 
upon  his  own  head. 

This  word  is  used  as  a  verb  in  11  places,  as  an 
adjective  in  9,  and  as  a  noun  in  55.  The  noun  is  clearly 
used  about  sin  in  12  places.  In  a  few  others  it  is  hard  to 
decide  the  exact  sense,  thus  in  Hab.  i.3  and  Isa.  x.lj  likewise 
the  adjective  used  in  Job  xx.22. 

12.  'AvSn.  This  word  is  often  connected  with  the 
preceding.  Its  primary  meaning  is  nothingness.  Then  as 
an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world  (1  Cor.  vin.4),  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  them  (Isa.  xli.29;  lxvi.39  etc.).  Bethel 
(house  of  God)  is  in  Hos.  iv.l5;  v.8;  x.5,  8,  called  Beth-aven 
(house  of  idols,  or  vanity,  or  nothingness)  because  it  had 
become  a  center  of  idolatry. 

Of  the  85  places  in  which  it  is  found  it  is  used  about 
sin  in  69.  It  does  not  so  much  point  to  the  positive  aspect 
of  sin  as  a  breach  of  God's  law,  but  rather  to  the  negative 
aspect  as  something  which  fails  to  give  man  what  he  desired 
or  hoped  to  gain;  it  shows  sin  to  be  a  deceitful  shadow,  a 
disappointmg  appearance;  it  may  give  pleasure  for  a 
moment,  but  it  cannot  produce  any  lasting  joy. 

Parallel  with  No.  11  this  word  is  found  in  Num.  xxin.21; 
Job  IV.8;  Ps.  X.7.  The  close  connection  between  these  two 
words  is  further  shown  in  the  fact  that  at  times  the  one 
is  spoken  of  as  a  result  of  the  other,  or  as  its  consequent 
Thus  in  Job  xv.35  and  Isa.  lix.4  vanity  (this  word)  is 
said  to  follow  man's  toil  (word  No.  11) ;  while  Ps.  vn.14 
speaks  of  vanity  (iniquity)  as  the  cause  or  precedent  of 
man's  toil  and  distress  (mischief).    In  Prov.  xxn.8  it  is  con- 
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nected  with  word  No.  3 ;  vanity  is  regarded  as  the  result  of 
erring  from  the  right  road. 

13.  BeliyyS*Sl.  This  word  is  one  of  the  rare  instances 
of  a  compound  noun  in  Hebrew.  Bel!  means  nothingness, 
and  is  often  used  as  an  adverb,  without  (Job.  vm.ll; 
Ps.  ixiELly  etc).  Only  once  it  is  used  as  a  noun,  in 
Isa.  xxxvin.l7,  where  it  is  generally  translated  corruption; 
might  it  not  be  annihilationf  ^Al  (or  yfi^al)  is  derived  from 
a  verb  that  means  to  be  high  (another  homophonous  deriva- 
tive with  that  meaning  is  used  of  Ood  in  Hos.  vn.l6  and 
XI.7),  or  to  profit  (thus  it  is  used  in  Isa.  xlviii.17; 
Jer.  II.8,  11;  vn.8,  etc.).  In  Arabic  it  means  eminent,  noble. 
Its  meaning  in  Hebrew  may  probably  best  be  expressed 
as  worth.  Thus  the  word  Beliyfi'al  may  be  explained  as 
worthlessness. 

It  is  used  27  times.  In  19  places  it  characterizes  men 
who  have  yielded  themselves  to  sin,  or  who  were  addicted 
to  vice;  thus  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oibea  (Judg.  xix.22  and 
XX.13),  of  Eli's  sons  (1  Sam.  n.l2),  of  a  drunken  woman 
(1  Sam.  1.16),  of  the  insurgent  leader  Bikri  (2  Sam.  xx.l),  of 
the  hirelings  who  testified  falsely  against  Naboth  (1  Kings 
XXI.10,  13,  etc.). 

Then  it  is  also  used  to  characterize  an  evil  thought 
(Deui  XV.9),  or  an  evil  purpose  (Nah.  i.ll).  Twice  it  is 
used  about  concrete  evil  (Ps.  xu.S  and  oi.3),  and  twice  it  is 
used  as  a  designation  of  men,  the  Belial  (2  Sam.  xxin.6  and 
Nah.  1.15). 

The  idea  emphasized  in  this  word  is  that  he  who  sins 
loses  his  value;  he  becomes  worthless  and  useless,  because 
sin  destroys  in  him  all  that  is  holy  and  just,  good  and 
noble.  Thus  it  speaks  of  the  results  of  sin,  yet  in  two 
(2  Sam.  xxn.5  and  Ps.  xvra.4)  or  three  (Nah.  i.ll)  places 
the  prominent  idea  is  not  so  much  worthlessness  (the  result) 
as  destruction  (the  process). 

It  is  one  of  the  very  few  Hebrew  words  which  is  used 
untranslated  in  the  New  Testament,  where  it  is  found  in 
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2  Cor.  VI.15,  as  a  proper  name  for  the  devil.  This  may 
perhaps  indicate  that  diaholical  was  an  idea  associated 
with  this  word.  Many  have  translated  it  godless;  this  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  use  of  ^Al  in  Hos.  vii.16  and  zl7. 
If  taken  in  the  sense  of  consciously  and  intentionally 
opposed  to  Ood,  then  it  is  doubtless  a  correct  translation. 

14.  N&b&L  This  word  when  used  as  a  verb  generally 
means  to  wither,  to  fade  away  (Ps.  i.3;  Isa.  xxvui.!,  4; 
Lziv.5,  etc),  and  then  to  act  foolishly  (Prov.  xxx.22)  as  a 
man  might  do  when  his  intellect  had  withered  away.  A 
noun  derived  from  this  root  is  used  in  seven  places 
((Jen.  XXXIV.7;  Judg.  xix.23y  etc)  about  crimes  of  a  carnal 
nature.  Besides  these  it  is  used  in  six  other  places 
(Josh.  vn.l5;  Jer.  xxix.23,  etc)  about  other  kinds  of  sin. 
Another  derivative  is  used  in  Hos.  n.lO.  As  an  adjective 
it  is  used  in  18  places  and  only  once  (Prov.  xxx.22)  does 
it  seem  to  be  without  an  ethical  and  religious  sense. 

It  is  a  word  which  in  a  striking  maimer  points  at  the 
same  time  to  the  cause,  the  characteristic,  and  the  result 
of  all  sin.    Job  n.lO;  Ps.  xiv.l;  lxxiv.18  contain  this  word. 

15.  IwglSth.  This  is  closely  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding word,  as  they  both  mean  folly ;  but  that  pointed  more 
to  a  process  (fading,  withering) ;  this  points  more  to  a  state, 
as  its  primary  significance  was  a  distortion  of  mind.  Thus 
it  may  well  be  said  that  it  at  the  same  time  points  to  the 
cause  and  also  to  the  inevitable  results  of  sin.  It  is  used  in 
Ps.  xxxvra.5  (the  parallel  word  in  verse  4  is  No.  2)  and 
LXIX.5  (the  parallel  word  there  is  No.  17).  A  corresi>ondiDg 
adjective  is  among  many  other  places  found  in  Job  v.2,  3; 
Ps.  cvn.l7.  Besides  these  places  these  words  are  found  only 
five  times  in  the  prophets  and  forty  in  Proverbs.  In  five 
of  these  places  (Prov.  i.7;  v.23;  xiv.9;  xxiv.9;  Jer.  iv.22)  the 
word  refers  to  sin.  In  the  other  places  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  lack  is  considered  as  spiritual  or  merely  as  an 
intellectual  one. 
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"•  16.  HSwah.  The  root  meaning  is  a  gaping  month, 
=  and  then  by  an  easy  transition  a  yawning  abyss,  ready  to 
■ .  swallow  np  everything.  One  of  its  derivatives  has  used  the 
:  gaping  month  as  a  picture  or  symbol  of  ardent  desire ; 
:  it  is  used  of  the  Israelites  lifting  after  meat  in  the  wilder- 
f  ness  (Num.  xi.4,  34  and  Ps.  cvi.l4).  In  the  ten  command- 
,  ments  the  word  is  used  in  ^'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbor's  house'*  (Dent.  v.21),  Of.  also  Prov.  xxi.26. 

With  the  meaning  of  yawning  abyss  this  word  by 
metonymy  of  the  concrete  for  the  abstract,  or  rather  of 
the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  has  been  used  for  calamity 
or  destruction.  Thus  Job  desires  to  put  his  hfiwah 
(calamity)  in  the  balances  so  that  others  might  see  its 
crushing  weight  and  excuse  his  hasty  words  (vi.2);  and  in 
XXX.13  he  states  that  even  the  most  miserable  beings  are 
now  against  him,  increasing  his  h&wah.  Prov.  xix.l3  states 
that  a  foolish  son  is  the  h&wah  (calamity  or  destruction) 
of  his  father.  In  Ps.  xci.3  it  is  used  to  characterize  a  fearful 
pestilence.  It  is  a  word  that  includes  the  idea  of  everything 
destructive,  whether  physical  or  ethical;  thus  it  is  in  reality 
only  too  appropriate  as  a  word  for  sin,  which  produces 
all  kinds  of  destruction. 

The  moral  idea  is  prominent  in  Job  vi.30;  Ps.  v.lO; 
xxxvin.l2;  Ln.2,  7;  Prov.  xvn.4,  while  destruction  in  general 
is  the  chief  idea  in  Ps.  lv.11;  Lvn.l;  xoiv.20;  Prov.  xi.6. 
The  idea  of  wicked  desires  is  retained  in  Prov.  x.6  and 
Mic.  vn.3.  The  word  is  only  found  in  these  16  places  already 
mentioned,  but  a  very  similar  one  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
in  Isa.  xLvn.ll  and  Ezek.  vn.21  (twice).  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  words  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  wo,  either 
as  a  noun  or  an  interjection,  have  been  derived  from  this 
word.  It  might  well  be  regarded  as  symbolical,  for  wo  is 
indeed  in  actual  life  always  derived  from  sin. 

17.  'ASSm.  This  word  may  well  be  regarded  as  the 
weightiest  of  all  the  seventeen.  It  speaks  of  sin  as  guilt 
before  Ood,  as  a  debt  that  must  be  paid  in  full,  as  an  injury 
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for  which,  if  retribntion  is  to  be  avoided,  perfect  restitution 
mnst  be  made,  even  when  the  sin  has  been  committed  in 
ignorance  or  inadvertently. 

This  idea  ia  involved  in  Oen.  xxvi.lO  the  first  time  the 
word  ia  used,  and  it  ia  expressly  stated  in  Lev.  v.l5,  16,  and 
again  in  Num.  v.6-8. 

The  verb  is  used  34  times.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to 
translate  it  '^suffer  punishment''  In  Joel  1.I8  it  is  even 
used  of  the  flocks  that  are  suffering  on  account  of  the 
famine,  which  Israel's  sin  had  brought  upon  them.  Among 
such  places  are  Prov.  xxx.lO;  Isa.  ixiv.6;  Jer.  ii.3;  l.7; 
Hos.  X.2.  The  Hiphil,  used  only  in  Ps.  v.lO,  is  clearly  the 
causative  of  this  meaning.  When  Joab  tried  to  dissuade 
David  from  numbering  the  people,  he  used  this  word 
(1  Chron.  xxi.3),  evidently  intending  to  say  that  if  David 
committed  such  a  sin  then  the  people  would  have  to  suffer 
for  it 

The  adjective  ia  used  only  three  times.  The  sons  of 
Jacob  use  it  (Gen.  XLn.21)  when  they  feel  that  the  agony 
in  which  they  are  is  only  a  just  retribution  for  the  agony 
which  they  formerly  caused  their  brother  Joseph;  thus  its 
meaning  in  this  place  is  not  merely  ** guilty,"  but  rather 
**punished"  or  **paid  back." 

The  noun  has  the  meaning  of  guilt  in  27  places,  but 
besides  that  it  is  used  38  times  as  the  regular  designation  for 
the  trespass  (or  guilt)  offering.  As  such  it  is  applied 
to  Christ  in  Isa.  Lm.lO :  He  made  his  soul  an  aiam,  a  guilt 
offering,  the  one  that  required,  and  always  was  accompanied 
by  full  restitution  for  all  the  injury  done.  Is  it  not  most 
natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  this  passage  which  Paul 
referred  to  when  he  in  2  Cor.  v.21  said  that  God  made 
Christ  to  be  sin  on  our  behalf  f  Is  sin  not  the  equivalent  of 
asam  in  this  passage  f  If  it  is,  it,  in  full  harmony  with 
Isa.  Lm.lO,  states  that  Christ  was  made  our  guilt  offering, 
restoring  all  that  we  had  injured. 
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Other  Wobds 

Besides  words  used  only  about  particular  sins  there  are 
several  more  of  a  general  character;  thus  there  are  at  least 
10  entirely  different  words  which  are  used  with  the  general 
idea  of  perverseness,  besides  some  of  the  seventeen 
mentioned  here. 

Then  again  several  words  are  used  in  a  figurative  way 
about  sin,  but  as  a  rule  only  a  single  time.  Thus  we  have 
boUs  in  Ps.  xxxvin.6;  diseases  in  Ps.  cra.3;  that  which  is 
hidden  in  Ps.  xix.l2;  that  which  is  presumptuous  in  the  next 
verse,  etc.  While  even  such  expressions  may  contribute 
something,  the  above  seventeen  words,  used  about  sin  in 
general  in  nearly  2,300  places,  suffice  to  give  a  clear  idea 
of  how  the  Bible  regards  sin. 

SUMMABY 

In  order  to  see  what  may  be  gained  merely  by  a  study 
of  the  words  used  directly  about  sin  we  may  close  by 
gathering  together  the  results  under  four  heads:  Compari- 
sons, characterizations,  causes,  and  consequences. 

Comparisons:  Missing,  failing,  coming  short,  making  a 
misstep;  making  crooked,  being  distorted,  being  over- 
turned; turning  aside;  crossing  the  boundaries,  entering 
forbidden  ground;  erring,  going  astray,  wandering; 
disturbing,  agitating,  causing  trouble;  being  treacherous 
and  unfaithful;  acting  treacherously  and  faithlessly; 
assaulting,  revolting,  rebelling,  crushing,  shattering, 
maltreating,  hurting,  afflicting,  destroying;  causing 
calamity;  fading,  withering. 

Characterizations :  Disturbing,  agitating ;  destructive ; 
deceptive,  disappointing;  diabolic;  folly;  bad,  wicked, 
grievous,  mischievous,  noxious,  malignant,  injurious; 
guilt  that  must  be  cleared,  debt  which  must  be  paid, 
injury  which  craves  full  restitution. 
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Causes:  Only  four  have  been  suggested  but  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that  they  cover  a  very  wide  range: 
Extraneous  influence;  vanity,  folly,  a  distorted  mind 

Consequences:  Punishment;  trouble;  misery,  weariness, 
distress,  worthlessness ;  folly;  distorted  mind;  ruin, 
destruction;  retribution  unless  full  restitution  is  made. 
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8EBM0N 

Bj  Bev.  Bichabd  Bobkrts,  Pastor  of  the  Crouch  Hill  PresbTterian 
Churchy  London 

For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  but  the  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. — Bomans  yi.23. 

Nothing  could  bring  ont  the  essential  character  of  the  Chris- 
tian Gospel  more  clearly  than  does  this  antithesis  between 
sin  and  eternal  life. 

The  connection  between  sin  and  its  punishment  is  causal, 
organic.  The  one  follows  the  other  of  sheer,  irresistible 
necessity.  Sin  is  self -retributive ;  there  is  a  law  of  moral 
gravitation  which  secures  infallibly  that  every  transgression 
and  disobedience  shall  meet  with  one  recompense  of  reward. 
Sin  contains  in  itself  the  seeds  of  death,  and  no  miscarriage 
ever  hinders  the  ripening  of  its  fatal  fruit. 

But  there  is  no  causal  connection  between  eternal  life 
and  anything  we  do.  We  cannot  gain  it;  we  cannot  purchase 
it;  we  cannot  deserve  it.  There  is  no  necessity  arising  out 
of  our  acts  or  characters  on  the  part  of  God  to  confer  it 
upon  us.    It  is  a  free,  undeserved,  uncovenanted  gift. 

Nor  is  it  unique  in  God*s  dealings  with  us.  Bather  it  is 
the  splendid  culmination  of  an  ascending  scale  of  gifts  of  the 
same  character — all  free  gifts.  All  that  God  ever  gave  us  is 
of  this  kind.  He  gave  us  the  gift  of  life,  and  we  rejoice  in 
so  glorious  a  possession.  He  gave  us  freely  the  knowledge 
of  His  will ;  He  multiplies  upon  us  daily  gifts  that  bear  wit- 
ness of  His  love  for  us.  His  hand  is  never  restrained.  When 
we  say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  God  to  give  us  gifts,  we 
utter  but  half  a  truth.    There  is  no  necessity  which  has  its 
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origin  in  onrselves.  There  is  a  necessity,  but  it  is  tix 
necessity  of  His  own  heart;  He  mnst  give;  He  eamiot  he^ 
giving;  it  is  His  property,  His  genius  to  give.  Se  gives 
because  of  the  constraint  of  His  love. 

The  freedom  of  God's  gifts  lies  in  the  circumstance  that 
we  cannot  demand  them.     We  could,  of  course,    coxmnaiid 
them  if  we  deserved  them,  but  the  verb  deserve  in  connec- 
tion with  God's  gifts  never  comes  fitly  from   human  lips. 
The  last  thing  we  may  dare  to  claim  is  that  we  ever  deserved 
the  least  of  them.    You  will  not  quarrel  with  that  statement 
if  you  know  your  own  heart.    For  what  after  all  are  weT 
Just  men  and  women  who  having  received  gifts  from  Gtod 
have  rejected  them,  abused  them,  misused  them.     Gk)d  gave 
us  life  that  we  might  seek  and  serve  Him,  and  we  have  beea 
using  it  for  meaner  ends.    We  have  appropriated  the  gift 
for  base  and  selfish  uses.     He  has  endued  our  life  with 
powers,  and  we  have  prostituted  those  powers   to  ignoble 
aims.    We  are  worse  than  the  rebel,  for  the  rebel  openly 
foregoes  the  gifts  and  favors  of  what  he  rebels  against  But 
we  use  the  very  gifts  of  God  in  our  opposition  to  Hrm.    The 
fitting  label  for  us  is  renegade. 

Is  this  too  strong  t  Am  I  exaggerating  when  I  speak 
of  our  opposition  to  Godt  Certainly  we  are  not  conscious 
of  it  in  just  that  way.  Yet  in  what  other  way  shall  the  fact 
be  described  t  There  are  only  two  services  in  which  you  and 
I  may  engage  ourselves.  We  may  serve  ourselves  or  we 
may  serve  God.  We  cannot  do  both;  you  have  that  on 
better  authority  than  mine.  We  may  try  to  combine  the  two 
services  and  make  the  best  of  both  worlds,  but  it  cannot  be 
done.  For  the  service  of  our  selfishness  is  concrete  opposi- 
tion to  God,  and  that  is  what  most  of  us  have  been  about 
most  of  the  time.  Paul  has  no  hesitation  in  describing  facts 
as  they  are.  He  says  that  we  are  ungodly;  that  we  are  at 
enmity  with  God.  Once,  more  charitably,  he  says  that  we 
were  weak.  But  my  point  is  that  we  could  not  be  ungodlj 
without  the  gifts  of  God.    We  could  not  oppose  Him  except 
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by  the  strength  He  gives  us.  The  worst  tragedy  of  our  sin 
is  that  we  turn  God's  gifts  against  Himself ,  that  we  use  His 
goodness  to  frustrate  His  will. 

-  God  gives  us  light  and  lore  and  all  good  things 

Bichlj  for  joj  and  power  to  use  aright, 
But  then  we  may  forget  Him  in  His  gifts. 

We  may — ^we  do — even  worse.  We  profane  His  gifts;  we 
'  I>ervert  them  and  use  them  against  Him. 

And  yet — ^and  this  is  the  strangeness  and  the  wonder 

of  it  all — God  keeps  on  giving,  and  the  Gospel  is  just  the 

declaration  that  in  spite  of  and  in  the  teeth  of  our  persistent 

perversion  of  His  gifts  God  has  given  to  us  the  supreme 

^t  of  eternal  life  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  and  all  that 

the  gift  brings  with  it  of  forgiveness  and  cleansing,   of 

hallowing  and  joy  and  peace.    Nay,  even  more  than  this  is 

true,  that,  just  because  of  our  perversion  of  His  gifts,  if  so 

be  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  it,  He  offers  to  us  this 

supreme  ultimate  gift  in  His  Son.     When  people  fail  to 

appreciate  our  gifts  to  them,  we  hold  our  hands;  we  say 

angrily  that  we  will  teach  them  to  have  manners.    But  God's 

way  of  dealing  with  our  contempt  of  His  gifts  is  not  by 

withholding  but  by  continuing  to  give.     And  at  last.  He 

gives  His  Son.    You  recall  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  how, 

after  the  laborers  had  sent  one  servant  after  another  away, 

beaten  and  empty  handed,  the  owner  said:    **I  will  send  my 

son.**    Now,  he  thought,  they  will  behave  differently.    And 

our  Lord  has  this  in  mind,  that  God,  also  having  sent  good 

[  gifts  to  men  which  men  despised  and  rejected,  at  last  sent 

His  Son.     Now,  he  said,  they  will  understand;  now  their 

I   pride,  their  obstinacy,  their  contempt  will  break  down;  now 

;  they  will   learn   to   accept  my   gifts   thankfully   and   use 

I   them  aright. 

;  The  Gospel  is  primarily  and  supremely  the  announce- 

;  ment  of  something  given,  of  a  gift  uncovenanted  and  unde- 
I    served,  the  crown  of  long,  patient,  unrequited,  misunderstood 
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giving.  Qod  so  loved  that  He  gave — and  the  New  Testament 
rings  the  changes  ceaselessly  on  this  thought:  ^'My 
Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread' ';  **God  who  giveth  his 
Holy  Spirit'*;  **God  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy'';  **Gk)d  who  giveth  to  all  liberally";  **He  giveth  more 
grace";  **He  giveth  grace  to  the  humble";  **He  that  spared 
not  his  own  Son  but  delivered  him  for  us  all,  how  shall  be 
not  with  him  freely  give  us  all  things  f"  That  is  the  bnrden, 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  the  Gospel,  its  ceaseless  refrain— 
Qod  gave,  Ood  givetlL 

You  will  observe  that  I  am  more  concerned  with  the 
manner  of  the  giving  than  with  the  content  of  the  gift  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  what  eternal  life  is,  but 
to  remember  that  it  is  a  free  gift  Paul  uses  a  word  which 
even  suggests  more.  The  word  is  connected  with  the  word 
*' grace"  and  means  a  '* royal  favor."  The  gift  itself  is  the 
supreme  good,  the  very  crown  and  climax  of  what  Ood  has 
in  His  heart  to  do  for  man.  It  was  not  a  gift  which  man 
by  any  effort  or  sacrifice  of  his  own  could  secure  for  himself, 
and  though  it  was  given  freely,  it  was  not  given  easily.  It 
took  the  cross  to  make  it  i>ossible.  Given  at  unspeakable 
cost  to  meet  our  extremity  and  to  fulfil  us,  yet  it  was  a  free 
gift,  a  favor  conferred  royally,  without  money  and  without 
price,  without  requital  and  without  recompense,  on  men  and 
women  who  had  nothing  wherewith  to  pay. 

And  it  is  well  that  we  should  recall  this  and  confirm  it 
in  our  minds,  for  we  tend  to  decline  at  times  to  another 
gospel,  or  to  give  the  major  emphasis  to  another  note.  It  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  keep  steady  hold  of  this  ground  truth  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  so  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  our  human 
standards.  It  is  not  our  habit  to  give  something,  least  of 
all  to  give  everything,  for  nothing.  It  still  less  is  our  habit 
to  give  and  to  keep  on  giving  in  the  teeth  of  contempt  and 
misuse  of  our  gifts.  Even  if  we  do  not  demand  an  equivalent 
in  kind,  we,  at  least,  exi>ect  the  reward  of  obvious,  and 
perhaps  effusive,  gratitude. 
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And  it  is  difficult  to  get  ourselves  to  understand  and 
believe  that  it  is  not  that  way  with  God.  So  we  decline  to  a 
conception  of  the  Gospel  primarily  in  terms  of  duty.  We 
fall  into  the  subtle  heresy  of  doing  and  deserving^  and  that 
becomes  a  kind  of  disastrous  egotism,  breeding  pride  and 
self-esteem,  or,  if  things  do  not  turn  out  with  us  as  we 
think  they  should,  tempting  to  complaint  and  upbraiding  of 
God.  We  get  to  arguing  if  we  have  done  our  duty  by  God 
why  does  not  God  do  His  duty  by  us ;  whereas  all  along,  the 
Gospel  is  a  word  not  of  duty  but  of  grace.  Mark,  I  do  not 
say  that  the  Gospel  does  not  entail  duties;  it  does,  but  it  is  a 
word  of  duty  after  it  is  a  word  of  grace.  It  makes  a 
demand,  but  the  demand  comes  after  the  gift  And  we  shall 
never  know  the  duties  rightly,  either  in  dimensions  or 
character,  until  first  of  all  we  have  received  the  grace.  We 
shall  not  understand  the  nature  or  the  size  of  the  Gospel 
demands  until  we  have  appropriated  the  Gospel  gift.  The 
last  truth  upon  this  point  is  that  God  asks  nothing  until  He 
has  given  everything. 

And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  we  preachers  have  not  escaped 
this  tendency  to  wrong  emphasis.  We  have  perhaps  tended 
in  recent  years  to  preach  the  Gospel  too  predominantly  as  a 
demand.  There  is  some  excuse  for  us,  I  think.  We  have 
seen  the  church  decline  in  numbers  and  in  i>ower,  and  our 
diagnosis  of  the  trouble  has  led  us  to  lay  the  blame  for  our 
present  distress  upon  Christian  folk.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  diagnosis  when  we  included  ourselves  in  it, 
and  we  have  had,  I  trust,  the  grace  to  do  that.  But  I  think 
we  have  applied  the  remedy  to  the  wrong  point.  We  have 
laid  down  the  law.  We  have  told  you  plainly  what  you 
ought  to  do,  how  you  should  use  your  time  and  your  money 
and  conduct  your  business.  We  have  criticised  you,  some- 
times even  to  the  point  of  scolding.  And  it  is  to  be  said  for 
us  that  we  did  not  spare  ourselves ;  we  lashed  ourselves  and 
each  other  in  the  same  hearty  way  and  we  were  right.  It 
was  all  quite  true;  I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  withdraw 
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or  qualify  anything  we  said.  Bnt  perhaps  we  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse;  because 
we  were  so  concerned  with  getting  the  demand  clear  out  on 
the  forefront,  we  forgot  to  fill  in  the  background  as  we 
should  No  preacher  has  ever  made  articulate  a  larger 
demand  than  God  makes  of  His  people.  Ood  does  literally 
demand  everything.  What  we  have  forgotten  to  say  steadily 
is  that  there  is  a  gift  before  the  demand,  a  gift  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  demand,  a  free  gift  which  justifies  the  most 
exacting  demand,  a  gift  so  great,  so  splendid  that  he  who 
has  consciously  received  it  can  never  thereafter  put  away 
from  him  any  demand  howsoever  heavy  that  God  may  choose 
to  make  upon  him. 

There  will  be  very  little  wrong  with  the  quality  of  the 
Christian  obedience  when  Christian  folk  have  once  more 
recovered  a  true  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  the  grace  of  the 
gift  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  When  it  comes  home  to  us 
again  (as  please  God  it  may)  how  freely  we  have  received, 
we  shall  find  it  no  hardship  to  our  souls  freely  and  joyfully 
to  give. 

Let  us  then  to-day  glory  in  the  gift  of  God.  Let  us  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  spell,  the  royal  splendor,  of  it.  Let 
the  great  massive  Scriptures  which  tell  of  the  gift  sweep 
over  our  souls  and  catch  us  up  into  a  true  ecstasy  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  **God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life.*' 

The  gift  is  yours.  **He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  for  us  all,  shall  he  not  with  him  freely 
give  us  all  things  f  The  gifts  are  all  yours.  **  Behold  what 
maimer  of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we 
should  be  called  the  sons  of  God,''  and  that  is  yours,  too. 
'*The  free  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord*' — ^the  free  gift  to  you,  to  me,  and  to  all  poor 
sinners;  and  all  that  God  asks  is  that  we  should  receive 
the  gift. 
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author  of  The  Finger  of  God;  The  Shrine  of  Faith,  etc 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  enjoins  the  Philippians  to  *Hhink 
upon  whatsoever  things  are  true,  and  lovely,  and  of  good 
report,**  his  words  may  be  taken  as  the  Christian's  charter 
to  warrant  him,  if  that  be  necessary,  of  his  right  to  enter 
into  all  realms  of  human  life  and  interest.  A  man  pursuing 
those  things  that  can  build  up  his  character  in  truth  and 
nobility  may  **go  in  and  ouf  among  all  these  great  interests 
of  music  and  art,  science  and  literature,  politics  and  recrea- 
tion and  everywhere  **find  pasture/' 

These  truths  are  happily  becoming  commonplaces.  We 
are  now  rather  concerned  to  be  able  to  show  that  historically 
Christianity  has  entered  into  these  great  realms,  made  itself 
at  home  there,  and  been  near  the  source  of  their  best  and 
finest  development.  And  this  is  clearly  seen  when  we  con- 
sider the  relation  between  the  earliest  Christianity  and  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  painting.    Browning  says : 

Beligion's  aU  or  nothing. 
Belief's  fire,  once  in  us,  makes  of  all  else 
Mere  stuff  to  show  itself. 

And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  that  all-pervading 
process  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  realm  of  art,  and  to 
construct  upon  the  indubitable  facts  an  apologetic  for  the 
faith  we  profess.  Vital  Christianity  has  taken  hold  of  the 
material  of  art,  as  a  fire  takes  hold  of  the  framework  of  a 
building,  and  transforms  the  whole  into  **  stuff  to  show 
itself.'' 
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The  apologist  must  not  be  too  eager  and  attempt  to 
claim  too  mnch  for  the  system  of  faith  and  life  that  is 
summed  up  in  historical  Christianity.  We  believe  that  the 
religion  founded  by  our  Lord  does  include  in  itself  all  the 
noble  impulses  which  stir  the  heart  of  mankind.  But  it  did 
not  produce  them,  not  even  all  the  religious  impulses. 
Historical  Christianity,  leaving  out  of  sight  what  we  might 
call  essential  Christianity,  is  not  synonymous  with  religion. 
The  All-Father  did  not  leave  Himself  without  witness  in 
times  before  Christianity  was  founded,  and  in  regions  of  life 
outside  its  influence.  And  so  we  are  not  surprised — ^we  are 
rather  exceeding  glad — ^to  know  that  the  impulse  to  create 
beautiful  works  of  art  has  been  so  widely  active  as  to  be 
an  almost  universal  instinct,  belonging  to  man  as  man. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  seek  no  farther,  great 
artistic  qualities  were  develoi)ed  producing  magnificent 
works  in  architecture,  in  sculpture,  and  in  painting  which,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  reached  a  height  of  excellence,  espe- 
cially in  Greek  sculpture,  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
or  equalled.  Of  the  earlier  paintings  few  traces  survive,  but 
the  excavations  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii  have  brought 
to  light  superb  paintings  of  Boman  art  which  suggest  a  lost 
world  of  artistic  achievement,  seeing  that  these  admirable 
examples  were  nothing  more  than  '^the  decorations  of 
private  houses  in  a  provincial  town,  at  a  time  when  critics 
universally  lamented  the  deep  decline  of  arf '  And  all  that 
we  know  of  Grecian  achievement  in  this  realm  leads  us  to 
regard  that  nation  as  ^^ called  and  elected"  to  the  task  of 
being  evangelists  of  the  truth  of  beauty  and  the  beauty 
of  truth. 

Into  this  spacious  territory  of  Grseco-Boman  art  Chris- 
tianity entered  with  courage  and  boldness,  and  with  no 
want  of  sympathy  for  its  artistic  enthusiasm.  The  realm  of 
the  sculptor  was  carefully  avoided,  for  the  early  Christians 
not   unnaturally   feared    to    approach    that    expression   of 
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sensuous  life  which  characterized  ancient  sculpture.  Also 
they  had  not  forgotten  the  admonition  to  avoid  idolatry,  and 
it  was  long  before  the  Christian  church  put  aside  its  anti- 
pathy to  the  making  of  images  which  might  become  objects 
of  worship.  But  in  the  field  of  painting  they  had  no  such 
fear,  and  there  Christianity  gradually  made  its  all-pervasive 
power  abundantly  manifest. 

The  difference  Christ  has  made  in  art  is  of  course 
deeply  marked,  but  there  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  the 
antagonism  between  the  art  of  Christianity  and  that  of  its 
classical  predecessors.  A  painting  by  Max  Klinger,  a 
modem  German  artist,  represents  Christ  making  His  advent 
amid  the  grace  and  revelry  of  Olympus.  He  plainly  enters 
with  rebuke,  and  before  His  face  Zeus  is  stricken  with 
dismay  and  feebleness.  Four  stately  ladies  bear  a  cross, 
the  symbol  of  the  new  conception  of  life  which  Jesus 
brings.  Manifestly  His  approach  is  a  disturbance  in  the 
careless  gaiety  of  Olympus,  calling  its  denizens  to  the 
thought  of  the  lower  world  which  the  artist  truly  represents 
in  the  lower  panel  as  a  struggling  suffering  world.  But, 
although  it  conveys  the  idea  of  difference  between  classical 
ideals  and  those  of  Christianity,  it  does  not  imply  any 
essential  antagonism  in  respect  of  art.  A  professor  of 
Jena  says  of  it:  ^^ Asceticism  against  beauty,  ethic  against 
aesthetic,  these  are  the  contrasts  (Gegensatze)  which  here 
conflict  with  each  other;  and  if  Klinger 's  picture  has  any 
one  significance  it  is  that  for  our  time  there  is  no  more 
harmony  between  Olympus  and  Golgotha.*^ 

But  there  is  no  necessary  antipathy  between  ethic  and 
SBsthetic.  There  is  no  mark  of  the  ascetic  in  the  figure  of 
Christ  as  Klinger  portrays  Him,  and  if  there  were  it  would 
be  untrue  to  Christianity.  And  even  Golgotha,  which 
cannot  be  accepted  as  the  symbol  of  the  whole  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  grace  and  beauty  and 
even  the  gaiety  of  Olympus.     It  does  not  seek  to  abolish 
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these  but  only  to  give  them  a  new  and  different  orientatioii, 
to  put  them  into  the  service  of  the  spirit  revealed  os 
Golgotha. 

These  contentions  are  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  Christian  art  was,  as  to  its  form,  derived  from  the 
pagan.  The  new  religion  simply  transferred  the  ideas  it 
found  represented  there  into  its  own  territory.  It  found 
Hermes,  or  Mercury,  as  the  protector  of  flocks,  and  it  trans- 
ferred the  form  (the  idea  may  be  traced  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments)  to  Christ  the  Good  Shepherd.  It  saw  the  classic 
figure  of  Orpheus  bending  animals  and  birds,  trees  and  rocks 
to  the  sound  of  his  voice  or  lyre.  And  so  it  naturally  utilizes 
the  figure  and  represents  the  Christ,  in  like  maimer,  drawing 
and  subduing  all  wildest  forms  of  human  life  to  Himself. 
Again,  Apollo,  the  sun-god  of  the  old  pagans,  becomes  the 
Christian  Sun  of  Bighteousness.  So  long  as  early  Christianity 
remains  simple  and  unsophisticated  it  can  adapt  from  the 
Greeks  and  Bomans  all  that  is  true  to  nature  and  to  life  and 
express  its  own  conceptions  in  their  forms,  and  after  a  period 
of  formalism  and  deadness  it  could  only  recover  its  vitality 
by  a  return  to  nature  in  the  classic  example. 

In  the  Catacombs,  where  the  early  Boman  Christians 
buried  their  dead  and  where  they  found  refuge  from  heathen 
persecution,  we  find  a  great  variety  of  symbolic  forms  to 
represent  Christian  ideas.  The  cross  is  the  sign  of  redemp- 
tion through  sacrifice;  the  palm,  the  symbol  of  victory  and 
I>eace;  and  the  peacock  is  the  image  to  represent  immortality, 
while  New  Testament  parables  may  be  traced  in  the  figures 
of  the  lamb,  the  vine,  the  anchor.  Afterwards  came  more 
advanced  forms  of  pictorial  representation,  the  Good  Shep- 
herd and  the  rest  The  Catacombs  of  St  Calixtus  have  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  ancient  Christian  wall  or  ceiling 
painting.  It  depicts,  in  the  center,  Christ  as  Orpheus  with 
his  lyre;  and  in  eight  spaces  around  the  principal  figure  are 
small  landscapes  with  representations  alternately  of  an 
animal  and  of  a  scene  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments- 
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Moses  Btrikmg  the  rock,  Christ  raising  Lazarus,  Daniel  in 
the  den  of  lions,  and  David  with  the  sling.  In  these  first 
steps  in  Christian  art  the  older  pagan  style  is  followed,  and 
there  is  little  to  distinguish  the  frescoes  from  pre-Christian 
art  work.  The  type  of  antique  wall  painting  is  preserved, 
and  the  same  character  of  light  and  cheerful  decoration,  a 
similar  treatment  of  color  and  style  of  drawing. 

But  in  the  fourth  century  the  Christians  had  no  longer 
need  to  hide  themselves  in  subterranean  burying  places. 
Under  the  favor  of  Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor, 
they  emerged  into  the  light  of  day  and  found  liberty  to 
express  their  artistic  impulses  in  the  decoration  of  their 
churches  and  in  some  measure,  at  least,  to  follow  their  own 
ideas.  We  shall  see  that  for  imperial  patronage  Christian 
art,  as  well  as  other  Christian  interests,  had  to  pay  the 
price.  But  meanwhile  a  great  number  of  temples,  or 
basilicas,  were  erected  under  the  aegis  of  the  state,  and  the 
style  of  these  buildings  largely  determined  the  direction  of 
artistic  development  The  great  spaces  and  massive  dignity 
of  the  basilica  inevitably  led  into  a  style  of  decoration 
appropriate  to  them.  The  light  decorative  manner  of 
ancient  art  was  no  longer  suitable.  Something  was  required 
which  should  make  the  leading  features  of  the  representation 
stand  out  impressively  and  forcibly  for  spectators  at  a 
distance,  so  that  all  who  gathered  there  for  worship  should 
be  filled  with  wonder  and  reverence.  So  the  art  of  working 
in  mosaics  was  introduced,  also  adapted  from  pre-Christian 
example.  Among  the  Bomans  mosaic  had  been  in  use  for 
the  adornment  of  pavements,  and  it  was  now  utilized  for  a 
higher  purpose,  to  represent  on  the  walls  of  Christian  tem- 
ples massive  and  solemn  figures  of  Christ,  His  saints  and 
apostles.  These  early  Christian  mosaics  are  especially  to  be 
studied  in  Bome,  and  most  of  all  at  Bavenna  which  has  so 
many  treasures  of  primitive  times  as  well  as  being  later 
the  burying  place  of  Dante.  An  eminent  art  critic  says: 
**What  Pompeii  signified  for  the  late  antique  art,  Bruges 
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for  the  artifltio  school  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Bothenbnrg 
for  Oennan  medisval  art,  that  Bavenna  signified  for  art 
of  early  Christian  times.  "* 

This  work  in  mosaics  could  not  possess  the  freedom  and 
grace  of  paintings,  nor  could  it  express  the  finer  shades  of 
living  emotion*  But  for  its  purpose  it  was  admirably 
adapted,  to  suitably  impress  while  it  instructed  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Also  its  comparative  inflexibility  was  not 
without  its  advantage,  and  all  critics  point  out  that  largely 
because  of  this  quality  it  was  suited  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  existence;  for  an  art  so  largely  mechanical 
could  easily  pass  from  hand  to  hand  and  from  country  to 
country  without  being  lost  The  measure  of  deadness  which 
was  inevitable  in  this  style  of  art  work  was  not  such  that  it 
suppressed  all  originality  and  vitality.  And  these  mosaics 
of  Bome  and  Bavenna  enable  us  to  trace,  not  obscurely,  the 
movement  from  antique  art  toward  the  revived  painting  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  study  of  mosaics  lies  in  tracing 
the  gradual  incoming  of  a  feeling  after  living  movement 
in  them,  in  opposition  to  the  intractableness  of  their  material 
and  method.  It  is  also  most  significant  that  in  proportion 
as  the  artistic  feeling  revived,  so  also  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  spirit  became  more  evident  and  more  powerfuL 
The  finest  examples  of  this  art  are  found  in  the  mosaics  of 
ancient  Bome  in  Santa  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  which  belong 
to  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  and  the  famous  work  in  Bavenna 
of  a  few  years  later,  representing  the  munificent  patronage 
to  the  church  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  and  the  Empress 
Theodora  who  are  prominently  seen  bringing  their  gifts  to 
the  church.  Imperial  patronage  exercised  a  twofold  influ- 
ence, on  the  one  hand  beneficial  and  on  the  other  depressing, 
on  ancient  Christian  art,  a  twofold  direction  which  may  be 
briefly  traced. 
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It  is  important  to  mark  that  these  signs  of  artistic 
interest  of  which  mention  has  been  made  belong  to  a  time 
when  the  great  world  power  of  Rome  was  being  broken  in 
upon  by  wild  barbaric  tribes  whose  nnsnbdned  virility  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  corrupted  grandeur  of  Rome. 
During  these  centuries  of  disturbance,  and  amidst  all  the 
changing  events  of  that  time,  the  church  acted  as  the  foster- 
mother  of  art  It  was  not  able  to  originate  new  artistic 
forms,  but  it  at  least  kept  alive  the  spirit  out  of  which  a 
nobler  art  would  one  day  arise. 

And  when  Italy  failed  to  carry  on  its  traditions,  when 
about  the  sixth  century  its  ancient  social  order  had  been 
destroyed,  Christianity  was  not  at  the  end  of  its  resources. 
After  the  foundation  of  his  new  capital  of  a  Christian 
empire  on  the  Bosphorus  at  Byzantium,  that  city,  which 
became  Constantinople,  was  made  the  seat  of  a  new  culture 
which  attained  to  its  highest  pitch  under  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  And  there  a  new  style  of  art  was  growing  up 
at  the  very  time  that  the  art  of  Italy  was  being  depressed 
by  most  untoward  circumstances  which  the  most  ideal  art 
would  have  been  unable  to  withstand.  In  eastern  Byzan- 
tium, apart  from  the  turmoil  which  afflicted  the  west  of 
Europe,  a  most  significant  form  of  art  was  developed  which 
is  the  reflex  of  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  the 
Christianity  there  embodied.  The  artistic  productions  of 
this  Byzantian  school  do  not  possess  great  intrinsic  interest. 
Their  value  rests  upon  the  fact  that  they  belong  to  an 
ancient  system  which  fills  a  vital  place  in  the  preservation 
of  art  at  a  time  when  it  was  threatened  with  extinction.  The 
influence  of  the  Byzantian  school  was  brought  into  Italy  and 
primarily  into  Venice,  which  like  Constantinople  was 
secluded  from  the  strife  which  devastated  the  rest  of  Italy. 
To-day  the  most  splendid  remains  of  Byzantine  mosaics  are 
found  in  the  decorations  of  the  church  of  Si  Mark  in 
Venice,  which  are  among  the  artistic  wonders  of  the  world. 
With  these  may  be  compared  the  similar  work  in  the  mosque 
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of  St  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  some  of  which  may  stiU 
be  seeiL 

Judging  then  only  from  one  branch  of  early  Christian 
art,  that  of  painting,  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  part  that  early  Christianity  played  in  this  realm.  The 
primitive  church  was  not  the  originator  of  art,  for  the 
instinct  to  seek  to  discern  and  embody  the  true  and  beautiful 
belongs  to  human  nature  itself  and  is  a  bestowment  of  the 
Creator-Spirit  who  ''divides  to  every  man*'  and  to  every 
nation  ''severally  as  he  will/'  But  early  Christianity,  with 
all  its  faults  and  limitations,  was  the  faithful  nurse  of  art 
It  kept  alive  the  impulse  which  was  never  to  die  from 
among  men,  encouraged  it  until  new  forces  arose  which  were 
to  take  the  rudeness  and  formalism  of  the  earlier  time  and 
develop  it  into  genuine  boldness  and  nobility  of  conception. 
Those  who  like  to  pay  honor  where  honor  is  due  must  look 
back  from  the  great  achievements  of  later  artists  "to  the 
rock  whence  these  were  hewn  and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit 
whence  they  were  digged.'*  From  the  heights  attained  when 
the  light  of  the  new  age  broke  over  Europe,  when  Michel- 
angelo, Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Raphael  were  as  the  stars 
in  the  firmament,  we  must  turn  our  mind  to  those  centuries 
of  obscurity  when  men  unknown  to  fame  were  toiling  upward 
in  the  night,  seeking  after  the  truth  of  life  for  the  glory 
of  Ood  and  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  shield  must  be  shown.  The 
change  from  a  persecuted  church  to  one  that  luxuriated 
under  the  lavish  protection  of  imperial  Rome  was  not  all 
gain.  Both  the  church  and  the  art  she  "protected*'  had 
much  to  suffer  from  their  new  environment.  Byzantine  art 
was  never  a  purely  Christian  product  "It  was  a  product 
of  Christianity  engrafted  in  a  dim  reminiscence  of  the  old 
Greek  perfection.***  And  while  it  was  greatly  encouraged, 
indeed  made  possible,  by  the  leaders  of  the  church,  it  was 
also  controlled,  and  overcontroUed  by  the  life  and  ideas 
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of  the  churcL  And  in  the  inner  life  of  the  church  itself  all 
was  not  entirely  well. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  church,  brought  into  such 
close  relations  with  the  imperial  court,  should  be  influenced 
by  the  faci  We  hope  and  believe  the  church  imparted 
many  ennobling  influences  to  the  court.  It  is  clear  beyond 
all  doubt  that  the  life  and  sentiments  of  the  court  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  church  and  therefore  on  its  art. 

Byzantine  art  was  largely  pervaded  by  the  Oriental 
spirit  with  its  love  of  gorgeousness,  of  costly  and  elaborate 
omamentalism.  These  features  did  much  to  crowd  out  all 
beauty,  all  light  and  shade,  all  perspective  from  its  paintings 
and  to  make  them  rigid,  conventional,  and  lifeless.  The 
church  itself  was  imprisoned  in  a  too  hard  and  inflexible 
view  of  life,  and  this  inevitably  impressed  itself  upon  its 
paintings.  The  style  of  art  was  fashioned  by  the  spirit 
and  ideas  of  the  Byzantine  church.  The  art  of  the  Byzan- 
tine school  was  gorgeously  decorative.  The  Oriental  taste 
of  the  imperial  court  for  splendor  and  magnificence  every- 
where makes  itself  felt  and  seen,  in  the  garments  of  the 
clergy  which  were  assimilated  to  the  richly  wrought,  gold- 
overlaid  ceremonial  robes  of  the  imperial  court,  in  the 
barbaric  adornments  of  the  shrines  and  altars  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  gold  backgrounds  and  bright  colors  which  charac- 
terize their  art  productions. 

This  luxuriance  and  splendor  naturally  tended  to  make 
truthfulness  of  representation,  beauty  of  form,  and  true 
grandeur  of  conception  to  be  quite  subordinate.  This  in 
turn  surely  tends  to  rigidity  and  to  the  discouragement  of 
originality  and  of  all  forceful  presentment.  The  external 
splendor  suffices,  and  ideas  and  emotion  become  unnecessary. 
And  then  to  crown  the  evil  process,  when  the  deadening 
work  of  this  magnificence  and  grandiosity  is  accomplished, 
and  the  effect  of  it  in  the  loss  of  all  true  grandeur  is  mani- 
fest, even  to  the  artists,  they  try  to  make  up  the  fatal  loss 
by  increasing  the  weight  of  the   gold  they  use  and  the 
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oostliness  of  all  their  materials.  Truly  there  is  no  greater 
enemy  of  genuine  greatness  in  every  part  of  life  than 
grandiosity. 

Bead  in  your  Gibbon  how  the  churdi,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  imperial  court,  became  a  spiritual  empire  side  by 
side  with  its  patron.  The  ranks  and  orders  of  the  empire 
were  transferred  to  the  church  and  there  became  the  order 
of  a  vast  hierarchy;  and  this  was  only  one  example  of 
many  transformations.  The  most  deadly  of  these  was  the 
projection  of  the  earthly  hierarchy  (the  ^' all-too-human" 
hierarchy)  into  the  heavenly  world.  The  God  they  imagined, 
the  Christ  they  worshiped,  were  no  longer  the  Father  of 
love,  the  Divine-human  Jesus,  but  representations  of 
almighty  power,  authority,  even  of  despotism.  In  fact,  they 
were  facsimiles  of  the  statues,  exuberant  with  gold,  that  in 
Greek  temples  represented  Zeus  and  Pallas.  So  these 
gigantic  figures  which  were  placed  in  the  basilicas  of  the 
church  to  represent  the  two  Persons  of  the  Godhead  express 
the  dogmatic  spirit  of  the  church  with  its  unmistakable 
consciousness  of  its  might  but  with  a  diminished  sense  of 
its  calling  to  love.  The  immovability,  the  threatening  glance, 
the  widespread  eyes  of  these  figures,  their  whole  forbidding 
aspect,  are  far  distant  from  the  benignity  and  graciousness 
of  the  Godhead. 

From  the  fifth  century  these  sacred  figures  of  the 
Bysantian  church  were  heavy  and  stiff.  The  youthful 
Orpheus,  from  which  the  early  Christians  derived  the  form 
for  Christ,  was  changed  to  a  figure  with  solemn  visage, 
large  round  eyes,  saintlike  beard,  and  a  most  lugubrious 
aspect  And  in  the  eighth  century  and  the  following  a 
movement  arose  in  the  church  and  empire  which  resulted 
in  the  stereotyping  of  the  Byzantine  formality  and  in  giving 
to  it  an  almost  sacrosanct  character.  The  long  controversy 
over  the  use  of  images  in  the  churches  came  to  a  head  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  excessive  multiplication  of  images 
for  private  use  and  for  the  churches  led  to  an  equaUy 
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excessive  reaction  against  them,  and  under  the  not  very 
refined  or  enlightened  Christian  zeal  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  a 
most  determined  attempt  was  made  to  thrust  all  pictorial 
representations  out  of  the  churches.  No  more  instructive 
or  interesting  period  of  church  history  can  be  studied,  with 
its  long  and  elaborate  disputes  between  the  ecclesiastics  and 
their  imperial  master. 

Finally,  after  a  hundred  years  of  strife  which  divided 
both  empire  and  church  into  irreconcilable  factions,  and 
gave  rise  to  vast  cruelty  in  both  church  and  state,  a  com- 
promise was  effected  which  was  most  significant  in  the 
history  of  painting,  and  which  left  its  mark  on  four  centuries 
of  Christian  art  and  a  permanent  bondage  upon  Byzantine 
art.  From  the  ninth  century  on  the  artists  were  allowed 
to  make  pictures  of  Christ  as  well  as  of  His  apostles  and 
saints  for  the  churches,  but  they  were  compelled  to  follow 
the  ancient  tradition  and  to  make  no  innovations.  The  result 
was  that  by  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  alter  not,  the  pictures  were  kept  flat  and  lifeless,  so 
as  to  represent  the  person,  to  **  stand  for'*  the  sacred  charac- 
ter, but  on  no  account  to  look  like  a  human  being.  That 
proscription  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  Greek  church 
down  to  the  present  and  has  been  so  thoroughly  incorporated 
that  ecclesiastical  taste,  in  that  circle,  seems  to  prefer  these 
unartistic  representations  for  church  purposes. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  traveler 
visited  Greece,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia  to  study  the 
mosaics.  At  Mount  Athos  he  witnessed  the  mechanical  and 
most  rapid  production  of  ecclesiastical  frescoes,  where  one 
monk  with  five  assistants  and  two  boys  produced  life-size 
figures  of  Christ  and  eleven  apostles  within  the  space  of 
an  hour.  The  whole  process  required  no  thought,  being 
done  entirely  from  memory  of  the  precise  and  unal- 
terable directions  laid  down  in  writing  from  time  imme- 
morial.*    Sacred  pictures  thus  produced  may  well  retain 
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their  own  peculiar  quality.  Many  of  the  Byzantine  pictures 
which  are  found  in  modem  galleries  are  the  product  of  these 
later  centuries  of  mechanical  reproduction  in  the  byways  of 
Europe  where  the  waters  of  new  life,  which  regenerated 
art  elsewhere,  never  reached. 

But  in  the  dawn  of  the  second  millennium  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  new  influences  came  into  the  life  of  European 
nations  which  were  to  effect  a  vast  transformation  not  only 
in  general  culture,  but  in  religion  and  consequently  in  art 
Formalism  in  religion  had  produced  formalism  in  art,  and 
the  revival  of  a  living  religion  was  to  bring  about  a  new 
vitality  in  artistic  creation.  Boccaccio,  Petrarch,  and  Dante 
are  recognized  as  great  representatives  of  a  revived  love 
of  nature,  of  classical  learning,  of  poetry,  and  of  reli^on. 
And  the  influence  of  these  upon  art,  especially  painting,  was 
immeasurable. 

But  earlier  than  these  was  a  most  significant  rising  in 
the  heart  of  the  people  of  new  religious  aspiration.  The 
longing,  never  far  from  the  heart  of  man,  for  a  religion 
with  human  feeling  in  it,  began  to  find  expression.  Burdened 
men  and  women  desired  something  more  lovable  than  those 
imposing,  majestic,  awe-inspiring  figures  that  they  saw  in 
their  churches;  and  men  arose  with  a  living  sense  of  vital 
Christianity  within  them  to  both  satisfy  and  to  inflame  that 
desire.  One  of  these  religious  enthusiasts  of  pre-Ref  orma- 
tion  times,  Peter  Waldo,  the  founder  of  the  Waldensian 
brotherhood,  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  But  an  even 
more  famous  personality,  of  kindred  spirit,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  had  a  more  favorable  career  and  was  allowed  liberty 
in  the  church  to  found  a  new  religious  order,  and  to  give 
free  expression  to  his  Christian  fervor.  The  influence  of 
this  significant  personality  on  art  was  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  character,  and  is  unhesitatingly  recognized  by  men 
who  are  not  Christian  advocates  but  pure  art  historians.* 
What  are  usually  regarded  as  the  ** religious  excesses*'  of 
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St  Francis  we  had  better  try  to  understand  than  to  criticise. 
But  we  may  safely  say  that  these  were  not  the  qualities 
which  made  him  so  powerful  in  the  life  and  in  the  art  of  his 
own  and  following  generations.  The  fire  he  lighted  in 
European  art  was  due  to  his  intense  religious  enthusiasm, 
his  complete  absorption  in  religious  contemplation,  his 
earnest  and  dramatic  preaching  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  and  his  preoccupation  with  the  Jesus  of  the  New 
Testament.  Instead  of  leading  the  thoughts  of  his  hearers 
to  the  mysterious  Christ,  the  incomprehensible  Son  of 
Heaven,  and  to  Mary  the  unapproachable  Queen  of  Heaven, 
he  told  the  story  of  the  cradle  and  the  cross,  and  told  it 
in  such  familiar  words  that  it  was  not  only  heard  but  seen. 
Such  preaching  and  teaching  as  this  by  St.  Francis 
and  his  followers  in  Italy  and  by  kindred  spirits,  Tauler, 
Master  Eckart,  and  Suso  in  Germany,  led  to  the  demand  for 
pictures  in  their  churches  which  should  represent  the 
features  of  Christianity  made  known  by  these  religious 
enthusiasts.  Consequently,  in  place  of  stiff  formal  mosaic 
work,  too  mechanical  to  allow  any  living  emotion  to  be 
expressed,  panel  painting  was  substituted.  Instead  of  the 
representations  of  saints  and  apostles  and  of  our  Lord 
Himself  floating  in  the  apse  and  on  the  walls  of  great 
churches  at  an  unapproachable  distance  from  the  worshipers, 
they  are  found  in  the  smaller  ''chapels'^  on  wooden  panels 
which  were  movable,  before  which  the  faithful  could  kneel 
and  where  they  could  find  something  which  appealed  to  their 
heart  and  conscience.  Gradually  the  stem  forbidding  Christ 
of  heavenly  mystery  disappeared  from  paintings,  and  the 
Child  of  the  manger  cradle,  the  patient  Man  of  Nazareth, 
the  scourged  and  crucified  Victim  took  its  place.  The  Queen 
of  Heaven  becomes  the  lowly  virgin,  the  simple  loving  mother 
of  the  Child.  The  gorgeousness  which  distinguished  mother 
and  Child  in  the  older  paintings  gives  place,  by  degrees,  to 
homeliness  and  simplicity.  The  relations  between  the  mother 
and  the  Child  are  natural  relations. 
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Many  of  these  old  pictures  which  belong  to  the  early 
days  of  the  revival  are  not  in  themselves  inspiring.  One 
does  not  wonder  that  the  average  visitor  to  onr  gaUeries 
passes  them  by  with  scant  attention  if  not  with  derision. 
If  one  stays  long  enough  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  this  stage 
of  art,  the  comments  heard  are  by  no  means  uninteresting 
or  uninstructive.  And  truly  the  paintings  are  often  ugly 
and  insipid,  clumsy  and  inartistic.  The  G^erman  paintings 
of  the  period  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Dom  and  in  the 
Museum  of  Cologne  are  ill-drawn.  The  women  have  flat 
bodies  and  thin  sloping  shoulders,  and  the  men,  although 
they  wear  manly  beards,  have  no  other  marks  of  manly 
strength  or  grace.  And  the  effort  to  express  emotion  only 
succeeds  in  the  sickly  sentimental.  The  same  features  are 
seen  in  the  Italian  paintings  of  the  time.  Some  of  them 
are  most  unattractive  in  themselves,  gaunt  and  almost 
barbarous.  But  they  do  show  animation,  do  attempt  to 
portray  life  and  feeling,  not  very  effectively  as  yet,  but  with 
eloquent  promise  of  great  achievement  to  come.  These 
artists,  many  of  them  unknown  by  name,  are  yet  of  the 
same  lineage  as  the  giants  who  are  to  scale  the  Olympus 
of  art.  And  they  must  be  honored;  their  work  must  be 
understood  and  appreciated,  because  they  first  brought 
human  feeling  into  painting  to  express  the  new  sense  of 
life  in  regard  to  the  sacred  facts  of  Christianity. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  study  among  pictures  than 
to  trace  the  incoming  of  what  has  been  called  the  lyiical 
spirit  in  paintings,  the  spirit  which  seized  upon  some  moment 
of  emotion  in  these  sacred  scenes  and  made  the  endeavor 
to  represent  it  as  it  really  was.  And  the  interest  is  mudi 
enhanced  if  we  can  also  trace  the  gradual  unwinding  of  the 
new  artistic  sense  from  the  bondage  of  Byzantine  tradition. 
That  tradition  was  not  easily  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
artists,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  had  a  thousand  years  behind 
it,  in  which  it  had  reigned  supreme,  and  in  which  it  had 
been  the  essential  nurse  if  not  the  salvation  of  art. 
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So  in  these  early  Christian  paintings  we  find  the  same 
decorative  instinct  at  work,  producing  the  familiar  gold 
Sn^ounds,  the  same  stiff  draperies.  But  what  is  more  con- 
spicuous is  the  entire  change  of  feeling.  The  paintings  of 
Cimabue  and  Giotto  of  Florence  and  of  Duccio  of  Siena 
show  clearly  the  struggle  between  the  Byzantine  influence 
and  the  new  feeling  for  reality  and  vitality.  Their  figures 
have  not  arrived  at  freedom  of  human  form,  but  they  are 
no  longer  flat.  Light  and  shade  impart  form  to  them.  They 
depict  Mary  as  a  lowly  mother,  and  the  Child  not  in  cere- 
monial vestments,  but  in  infant's  garments.  Instead  of  the 
stiff,  erect  front-facing  position  in  which  the  Byzantines 
placed  the  Christ  figure,  it  is  held  naturally  in  its  mother's 
arms.  Everywhere  you  see  that  these  painters  are  present- 
ing a  human  Christ,  such  as  the  people  longed  to  see  and 
understand  and  love.  The  trammels  of  conventionality  are 
being  cast  off,  and  the  return  to  reality  accomplished. 

None  of  all  these  painters  is  so  representative  as  Giotto, 
for  he  is  not  only  the  culmination  of  this  development  we 
have  briefly  indicated,  but  he  became  the  inspirer  of  future 
generations  of  greatest  artistic  achievement.  His  career  is 
** another  story,''  but  his  clear  connection  with  Christianity 
must  not  be  omitted.  He  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Dante  and  painted  the  likeness  of  the  great  poet.  He  was 
also  much  influenced  by  the  career  and  teaching  of 
St.  Francis  who  died  about  forty  years  before  his  birth. 
His  two  chief  enthusiasms,  as  his  frescoes  in  Assisi, 
Florence,  and  Padua  testify,  were  the  story  of  St.  Francis 
and  the  events  in  the  life  of  the  Divine  Master  of 
St.  Francis.  And  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance  that  at 
this  formative  period  of  painting  the  foremost  place  is 
occupied  by  one  who  was  so  deeply  interested  and  moved 
by  the  great  preacher,  and  by  the  life  of  Him  whom  the 
preacher  brought  from  the  clouds  of  remote  mystery  to 
dwell  with  men  in  their  toils  and  sorrows,  the  Divine  Son 
of  the  Excellent  Glory,  because  He  was  also  Man  of  men. 
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Not  only  were  these  i>amter8,  who  in  the  thirteenth 
century  brought  life  to  painting,  encouraged  and  supported 
by  the  church  of  their  day  (a  most  important  and  practical 
part  of  artistic  enthusiasm),  but  the  painters  themselves, 
with  Oiotto  as  their  crown,  received  inspiration  from  a 
revived  religious  life  which  was  directly  inspired  by  contact 
of  spirit  with  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  The  living  Divine  Man 
of  Nazareth,  of  Capernaum,  and  of  Jerusalem  who  was 
preached  by  Peter  Waldo  and  Si  Francis  and  by  Tauler, 
Eckart,  and  Suso,  was  the  winsome  Saviour  of  men  that 
began,  with  many  inevitable  limitations,  to  be  presented  by 
the  paintings  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

At  all  creative  periods  of  human  history,  and  in  none 
more  manifestly  than  when  a  new  impulse  is  given  to 
artistic  creation,  we  trace  the  power  of  that  Spirit  which 
broods  over  every  darkness  and  deadness  of  the  human 
spirit  and  quickens  in  man  all  that  is  noble,  pure,  and 
enduring. 
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PRAYING  IN  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 

B7  Pbssident  Ohablxs  Blanchard,  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  IHinoiB 

Sending  an  article  on  answered  prayer  to  a  newspaper 
friend  recently,  he  placed  before  it  the  beautiful  phrase: 
'* Tapping  the  infinite  reservoirs/'  I  do  not  know  that  I 
ever  have  thought  of  such  a  happy  description  of  the  act 
of  prayer,  but  it  is  surely  most  apt,  and  I  am  certain  it 
will  be  helpful  to  many  who  read  these  words.  When  we 
pray  we  are  *' tapping  the  infinite  reservoirs/' 

I  like,  however,  to  think  of  prayer  as  a  conversation 
with  our  heavenly  Father.  I  remember  to  have  heard 
Andrew  Murray  say:  ''We  often  err  in  prayer  because  we 
do  not  wait  to  hear  what  God  has  to  say.  Our  prayers 
become  monologues  instead  of  conversations."  He  said  it 
was  his  own  custom  frequently  to  stop  and  say:  ''Father, 
what  hast  Thou  to  say  to  Thy  child  f  and  he  declared  that 
some  of  his  most  delightful  experiences  of  the  presence  and 
help  of  God  came  in  answer  to  such  waiting  in  silence  before 
Him.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  on  the  same  subject,  but  it 
reached  the  same  end  when  Campbell  Morgan  said  that  at 
times  he  sat  down  before  an  empty  chair,  that  he  sought  to 
visualize  the  Lord  Jesus  sitting  in  the  chair  before  him,  and 
then  to  listen  to  what  He  had  to  say,  and  to  make  answer  or 
request  as  God  should  lead. 

The  Pbaying  op  Jesus 

I  think  it  will  help  us  to  a  true  thought  concerning  prayer 
if  we  remember  how  much  Jesus  prayed.  On  so  many 
occasions  and  for  so  long  a  time  He  prayed.    What  was  the 
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burden  of  His  prayer  f  Certainly  He  was  not  asking  for 
pardon,  for  He  never  sinned.  Surely  He  was  not  asldiig 
for  earthly  things,  for  He  was  content  to  have  less  than  the 
hunted  fox  or  the  flying  bird.  Yet,  He  prayed  all  night, 
prayed  thus  repeatedly.  What  was  the  substance  of  these 
prayers!  No  doubt,  they  were  largely  given  to  intercession. 
How  the  heart  of  the  sinless  Son  of  God  must  have  broken 
over  the  sins  and  the  miseries  of  men!  What  a  change 
from  the  glorious  fields  of  heaven  to  the  leprous,  fever- 
smitten  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  how  must  the  infinite  love 
of  Jesus  have  uttered  itself  in  intercessions  for  those  around 
Him  and  for  the  coming  millions  whom  He  could  see,  though 
others  saw  them  not.  Is  it  possible  to  think  of  these 
prayers  as  one-sided  f  Must  there  not  have  been  present 
answers,  encouragements,  illuminations  flashed  to  His  mighty 
but  burdened  heart  from  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  kin^y 
city  upon  which,  for  us  and  for  our  sins.  He  had  turned 
His  baokt 

I  heard  Dr.  Pardington  tell  this  story  of  a  frail  man 
who  had  again  and  again  undertaken  the  Christian  life  only 
to  be  discouraged  and  defeated.  In  a  meeting  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  was  poured  out,  he  was  observed  to  bring  an 
ax  and  a  large  stake  with  him  to  the  altar  where  prayer 
was  offered.  The  people  were  surprised  and  alarmed. 
Some  thought  that  his  reason  had  given  way  and  others 
said  to  him:  **What  do  you  mean  by  bringing  this  ax  and 
stake  f"  For  answer  he  drove  the  stake  deep  into  the 
ground  before  what  used  to  be  called  the  mourners'  bendi, 
and  said  to  the  inquirer:  **You  know  how  weak  and  fickle 
my  life  has  been;  how  many  times  I  have  confessed  my 
Saviour  only  to  deny  Him.  I  am  determined  to  get  through 
with  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  Satan  comes  to  me  again 
to  tell  me  that  it  is  all  unreal,  that  I  have  never  really 
received  the  Saviour,  I  will  bring  him  to  this  stake  and  say 
to  him:  *  There,  Satan,  right  there  I  received  Jesus  Christ 
for  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins.*  " 
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There  will  be  multitudes  of  Christians  who  will  be 
helped  if  they  will  stop  here  and  now  and  take  a  clear 
vision  of  what  prayer  is.  It  is  not  men  running  to  God  and 
saying,  in  more  or  less  helpful  fashion,  things  to  Him.  It 
is  a  weak,  human  child  coming  before  a  mighty,  kingly, 
heavenly  Father  for  a  conversation  as  to  the  life  which  he 
is  to  lead,  and  like  other  conversations  this  is  not  to  be 
carried  on  by  one  party,  but  is  to  be  question  and  answer, 
a  word  given  and  a  word  sent  back,  just  as  among  men.  It 
^will  clear  the  mind  and  encourage  the  heart  if  we  know 
what  it  is  to  pray. 

When  SnotJLD  Wb  Pbay! 

I  heard  years  ago  a  remarkable  series  of  addresses  by 
Dr.  Torrey  on  the  subject,  ''The  Prayers  of  Jesus. ^'  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  series  is  in  print  or  not.  I  have 
never  read  it,  but  the  impression  produced  upon  my  mind 
was  very  deep,  and  I  shall  probably  both  consciously  and 
unconsciously  repeat  some  of  his  teaching  in  that  wonderful 
series  of  addresses.  I  recall  that,  speaking  of  when  Jesus 
prayed,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  before  choosing 
the  twelve,  before  speaking  the  word  of  power  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus,  He  paused  to  pray.  He  called  attention  also  to 
the  fact  that  after  the  feeding  of  the  multitude  He  went  up 
into  the  mountain  to  pray;  that  when  He  was  on  the  cross 
He  prayed.  These  instances  are  sufficient  to  put  us  on  the 
track  and  enable  us  to  learn  from  the  example  of  Jesus 
when  we  also  should  pray. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  George  Mueller  of  Bristol, 
England,  say  that  preachers  oftentimes  made  a  great 
mistake  respecting  prayer  after  sermons.  He  said  that 
many  times  they  prayed  before  they  preached  that  God 
would  give  them  clearness  of  thought,  fire  of  spirit,  energy 
of  utterance,  and  that  He  would  give  hearing  ears  and 
understanding  hearts   to  the   people;   but   that   after  the 
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sermon  was  preached,  the  congregation  gone,  and  the  churdi 
closed,  the  minister  often  forgot  to  continue  his  prayer  that 
Ood  would  make  the  sermon  effective  in  the  souls  of  men 
for  their  life  and  work.  He  followed  this  remark  by  one 
or  two  instances  in  which  sermons  preached  had  dropped 
apparently  fruitless  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  but 
after  many  years  this  seed  had  been  quickened  into  life  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  saved  men  attributed  their 
new  experience  to  the  sermon  which  had  been  preached  by  a 
man  who  had  lain  for  years  in  his  grave.  Is  there  not  here 
a  lesson  for  every  one  who  desires  to  become  effective  in 
prayer,  who  wishes  to  know  how  to  secure  things  from  Godt 
Before  our  tasks,  after  our  tasks,  during  our  tasks,  always 
the  heart  should  be  going  up  to  Ood.  It  is  easy  for  one  by 
the  careless  word,  by  the  omission  of  a  helpful  word,  by  a 
smile  or  a  frown,  to  do  or  to  undo,  to  forward  or  destroy 
some  great  task  in  which  the  Christian  is  really  interested 
and  which  he  sincerely  desires  to  see  accomplished. 

Mbn  Should  Pbay  Always  and  Not  Faint 

Of  course,  no  Christian  believes  that  the  duty  and  privilege 
and  advantage  of  prayer  are  confined  to  ministers.  It  is, 
however,  my  impression  that  there  is  an  unconscious  or  sub- 
conscious feeling  of  this  sort  in  the  minds  of  many  which 
hinders  them  from  a  victorious  life.  Are  there  not  many 
Sabbath  School  superintendents  and  teachers,  many  Christian 
merchants  and  mechanics,  many  Christian  teachers  and 
farmers,  many  Christian  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters  who 
without  actually  phrasing  it  to  themselves  have  in  a  measure 
discounted  their  own  work!  They  believe  that  a  minister 
should  pray  for  his  work,  that  it  will  be  a  failure  unless  God 
blesses  it,  but  they  hesitate  thus  to  dignify  their  own  daily 
tasks,  and  thus  failing,  they  do  not  receive  the  strength 
which  Ood  waits  to  bestow.  They  become  disheartened,  and 
dismayed  where  God  would  have  them  go  from  strength  to 
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strength,  from  glory  to  glory  as  by  His  Spirit.  So  let  us 
reflect  and  remember  and  act  npon  the  thought  that  God's 
children  all  have  right  of  access  and  audience.  There  is  not 
one  person  who  is  bom  of  God  who  will  read  these  words 
who  has  not  a  right  to  talk  with  the  King  of  Heaven  about 
his  tasky  whatever  it  may  be. 

Men  divide  life  into  the  sacred  and  secular,  the  great 
and  the  small,  the  important  and  the  unimportant;  but  these 
distinctions  are  entirely  apart  from  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture and  the  mind  of  God.  He  divides  acts  into  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil.  The  right  and  the  good  are  great, 
and  the  evil  and  base  are  always  contemptible  in  His  sight. 
So  we  must  learn  to  appreciate  the  honor  which  belongs  to 
us  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Almighty,  and  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  the  blood-purchased  right  of  free  confer- 
ence with  our  kingly  Father  respecting  the  tasks  which  He 
has  imposed. 

I  do  not  remember  who  it  is  who  says:  '* There  is 
nothing  which  is  important  to  us  which  is  unimportant  to 
God,''  but  whoever  may  have  said  it  it  is  entirely  true,  and 
is  adapted  to  enlighten  and  strengthen  all  persons  who  really 
take  the  thought  to  heart.  Nothing  which  is  important  to 
me  is  unimportant  to  my  Father.  Nothing  which  is  impor- 
tant to  my  child  is  unimportant  to  me.  The  little  ills  of  the 
baby  are  great  to  the  mother  heart.  The  little  burdens  of 
the  boy  are  felt  by  the  father,  and  as  we  are  made  in  God's 
image,  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  believe  that  He  feels 
respecting  our  affairs  as  earthly  fathers  feel  concerning  the 
interests  of  their  children. 

Someone  speaks  of  ''shameless"  asking  as  the  duty  of 
a  Christian.    By  this  strong  expression  he  wishes  to  teach  ^\ 

us  that  our  danger  is  not  asking  too  much,  that  God  is  not 
measuring  and  weighing  and  counting  to  see  whether  we 
have  asked  about  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  or  not,  but  that 
with  confidence,  boldness,  '*shamelessness"  we  are  to  come 
and  to  ask  and  to  expect. 
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How  Shouid  Ws  Pa^Yt 

How  should  we  prayt  Everything  which  has  to  do  with 
prayer  is  important,  and,  therefore,  the  Word  of  God  will 
give  roles  or  examples  concerning  it  There  are  many 
directions  respecting  this  matter.  Each  one  of  them  is 
valuable;  all  of  them  we  are  in  danger  of  neglecting;  none 
of  them  can  we  neglect  without  irreparable  loss.  Let  me 
speak  of  one  characteristic  of  acceptable  prayer  which, 
perhaps,  is  as  frequently  forgotten  as  any  other.  I  refer 
to  the  duty  of  thanksgiving.  You  remember  that  in 
Philippians  iv.6  the  Holy  Spirit  says:  '^Be  anxious  for 
nothing,  but  in  everything,  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving,  make  known  your  requests  unto  God,  and  the 
peace  of  God  that  passes  all  understanding  shall  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.'' 

''With  thanksgiving''  make  known  your  requests.  I  am 
sure  I  have  heard  a  hundred  people  pray  for  the  forgiveness 
of  sin — ^I  think  I  could  say  a  thousand — ^where  I  have  heard 
one  person  thank  Gk>d  that  his  sins  were  all  forgiven.  I 
believe  that  a  thousand  people  have  prayed  for  healing  for 
their  bodies  and  been  healed  to  every  person  who  has  in  the 
congregation  of  God's  people  given  thanks  for  His  healing. 
I  believe  there  have  been  a  thousand  prayers  for  blessings, 
a  thousand  homes  which  have  received  blessing  in  answer 
to  prayer,  to  every  one  which  has  in  a  public  way  thanked 
God  for  answers  to  petitions.  I  may  be  quite  wrong  about 
this  matter.  I  do  not  aflirm,  I  simply  declare  belief;  but 
my  belief  is  based  on  rather  careful  observation  extending 
over  a  wide  field  for  many  years.  If  I  am  even  approxi- 
'  y"^  mately  correct  in  this  opinion,  what  a  grievous  wrong  to 

our  heavenly  Father's  heart  is  thus  indicated. 

One  of  the  most  heartbreaking  stories  I  have  ever  read 
was  of  a  mother  who  had  raised  six  boys  to  manhood. 
Alone  in  the  home  that  had  been  filled  with  the  activities 
of  these  six  lads,  her  work  seeming  ended,  she  lay  down  to 
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die.  The  boys  who  really  had  cared  for  their  mother  m 
boy  fashion  came  home  to  see  her  die.  Her  oldest  son,  a 
strong  man,  knelt  by  the  bed  and  passing  his  hand  over  her 
cold  and  dewy  forehead,  said:  '^Mother,  I  donH  see  how 
we  are  going  to  get  along  without  you.  You  have  always 
been  a  good  mother  to  us.''  The  poor  mother  closed  her 
eyes  and  big  tears  gushed  down  over  her  wasted  cheeks. 
Then  she  opened  her  eyes  again  and  looked  into  the  face 
of  her  oldest  son  and  said:  **My  boy,  do  you  boys  really 
believe  thatf  He  replied:  ** Indeed  we  do,  mother.  We 
often  speak  of  it  among  ourselves  and  to  others.  What  a 
glorious  mother  you  have  been!''  And  again  great  tears 
ran  over  the  wasted  cheeks,  and  looking  once  more  into  his 
face  she  said:  **My  boy,  I  have  prayed  for  that  more  than 
for  any  other  one  thing  in  my  life.  I  was  afraid  I  might 
fail  to  be  a  good  mother  to  you  boys.  When  you  were  well 
and  when  you  were  sick,  when  you  were  awake  and  when 
you  were  asleep,  when  I  was  mending  your  clothes,  when  I 
was  washing  and  ironing  them,  I  prayed  that  God  would 
make  me  a  good  mother  to  my  boys.  I  never  knew  whether 
you  thought  I  had  succeeded  or  not  Not  one  of  you  ever 
told  me  I  was  a  good  mother  until  now." 

It  is  heartbreaking  beyond  utterance  to  think  of  the 
long  years  and  the  heavy  burdens  and  the  loving  heart  which 
was  waiting  only  for  a  word  of  appreciation.  I  think  if  we 
could  know  how  the  heart  of  God  yearns  over  us  and  how, 
showering  blessings  upon  us  by  day  and  by  night  through 
many  years,  He  waits  for  His  thanksgivings,  we  should 
wonder  that  He  can  be  patient  with  us  at  all. 

Ip  You  Do  Not  Fobgbt,  Nbithbb  Will  Youb  Fathbb 

The  only  other  law  for  the  method  of  prayer  which  I  wiU 
speak  of  at  this  time  is  the  duty  of  forgiveness.  You 
remember  that  our  Lord  was  thinking  of  prayer  and  speak- 
ing of  it  when  He  gave  this  rule  to  His  disciples:  If  you 
do  not  forgive  men  their  trespasses,  your  Father  who  is  in 
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Heaven  will  not  forgive  you  your  trespasses.  And  if  you 
are  not  forgiven,  the  inference  is  plain;  you  cannot  pray. 
Of  course,  you  can  repeat  words,  but  you  cannot  pray. 
You  cannot  hold  conversation  with  your  Father  when  yon 
know  or  even  feel  that  you  are  unf orgiven. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  human  life  which  is  more 
subtle  than  ill  wilL  It  hides  itself  under  so  many  disguises. 
We  do  not  like  to  admit  it  even  when  we  know  it  to  exist 
We  grudge  against  our  neighbors  in  our  hearts.  We  pray 
that  God  will  forgive  us  as  we  forgive  them,  but  we  should 
often  pray  that  He  will  help  us  to  forgive  them  as  He 
forgives  us,  for  His  forgiveness  is  frank  and  free  and 
open  and  abounding,  and  above  all,  forgetting;  while  our 
forgivings  are  so  many  times  stinted  and  narrow  and  mean, 
and  worse  than  all,  are  not  coupled  with  forgetting,  but  with 
remembrance,  ready  to  turn  into  irritation,  if  not  malice, 
with  or  without  excuse. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Christian  people  should  pray  for 
any  one  thing  much  more  frequently  than  for  the  power  to 
forgive  in  generous,  whole-hearted,  forgetting.  Divine  fashion, 
for  cherished  ill  will  in  the  heart  is  a  canker,  a  scrofula,  a 
cancer  which  destroys  the  whole  spiritual  life.  It  is  a  solemn 
word  which  Jesus  spoke  and  should  be  remembered  by  us 
all  when  we  pray:  **If  you  do  not  forgive  men,  neither 
will  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  forgive  you.'* 

Fob  What  and  fob  Whom  Should  We  PrayI 

In  a  word,  we  may  answer  this  inquiry  by  saying  we  should 
pray  for  all  men  and  we  should  pray  for  all  things  which 
we  desire  according  to  the  will  of  God.    The  Bible,  however, 
/^  being  the  Word  of  God  and  iastinct  from  beginning  to  end 

with  Divine  wisdom,  never  busying  itself  with  detail  or  with 
the  obvious,  declares  that  we  ought  to  pray  for  all  men  and 
those  are  mentioned  whom  we  would  be  most  likely  to  forget, 
or  for  whom  we  would  be  unwilling  to  pray.  We  are  to  ask 
for  kings  and  for  all  in  authority,  for  if  kings  are  wise, 
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Iimnaney  and  jnst,  nations  will  be  prospered,  well  fed,  housed, 
and  clothed;  while  if  kings  are  beastly  and  raven  upon  the 
sheep  whom  they  should  protect  and  shepherd,  all  classes 
of  men  mnst  suffer. 

Then  we  must  pray  for  our  enemies,  because  if  we  pray 
for  them  it  will  be  easy  to  pray  for  all  others.  If  we  can  do 
good  to  those  who  despitefully  use  us  and  pray  for  those 
who  curse  and  persecute  us,  there  will  be  no  men  for  whom 
we  cannot  pray.  I  remember  to  have  been  in  New  York 
some  years  ago,  and  to  have  been  led  to  think  of  this 
command  to  pray  for  enemies.  Through  the  good  providence 
of  God  I  have  never  had  many  enemies,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  have  never  had  any  one  who  disliked  me  strongly 
except  for  the  testimony  which  I  have  been  compelled  to 
bear.  But  there  were  one  or  two  men  who,  I  knew,  disliked 
me  very  much  and  whom  I  also  disliked.  I  had  never  done 
them  any  injury.  They  had  never  injured  me  in  outward 
act,  but  we  were  not  friends.  While  I  was  meditating  the 
Scripture  and  the  providential  situation,  I  was  led  to  pray 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  for  these  men.  One  of  them  is 
not  living.  I  visited  him  upon  his  death  bed.  I  spoke  with 
him  as  well  as  I  could  respecting  the  great  change  which 
was  impending.  I  found  my  heart  going  out  in  prayer  for 
him  naturally,  without  effort.  The  other  one  yet  lives.  I 
pray  for  him  still,  not  so  constantly  as  I  ought,  for  I  have 
never  been  so  methodical  in  such  matters  as  I  think  a  man 
should  be.  Still  I  pray  for  him,  and  I  find  that  the  bitterness 
and  hardness  have  all  gone  out  of  my  heart. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  approve  of  the  man's  life.  I  do 
not.  It  has  seemed  to  me  absolutely  selfish,  unprincipled, 
and  un-Christian,  but  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  it  is  better 
than  I  can  see  it  to  be,  and  whether  it  be  better  or  worse,  I 
truly  desire  his  present  and  eternal  salvation.  Whether  I 
live  to  this  teaching  or  not,  the  teaching  is  plain.  I  ought 
to  live  to  it  and  I  mean  to,  and  so  should  my  readers,  for  it 
is  a  fearful  thing  to  live  in  violation  of  the  law  of  God. 
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I  suppose  there  is  no  one  thing  which  would  do  more 
to  harmonize  families,  churches,  and  communities  than  for 
people  to  pray  for  one  another.  What  would  he  the  harm 
of  making  a  trialt  Think  of  the  people  who  grate  upon  you, 
who,  if  not  enemies,  cannot  be  called  friends  in  any  large 
and  pleasant  way.  Pray  for  them  and  see  what  honest 
prayer  for  them  will  do  respecting  your  feelings  toward 
them.  My  experience  and  observation  satisfy  me  that  the 
result  will  in  every  case  be  that  we  shall  love  i>eople  more 
when  we  pray  for  them  as  Christ  taught  us  to  do. 

May  I  stop  a  moment  to  say  that  prayer  for  rulers  in 
this  lawless  age  would  do  much  to  keep  them  from  evU,  to 
strengthen  them  for  good,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
reckless  and  un-Christian  criticism  which  is  so  often  visited 
upon  them.  While  this  remark  is  universally  true,  perhaps 
it  is  truer  in  our  own  country  than  in  almost  any  other,  for 
in  this  lawless  age  we  are  perhaps  the  most  lawless  of 
people.  We  have  very  little  reverence  for  those  who  are  in 
authority.  Parents  are  not  reverenced.  Oftentimes  they  do 
not  seem  to  expect  or  to  require  reverence  of  their  children, 
and  when  the  children  are  reaping  the  natural  results  of 
lawless,  irreverent  youth,  the  parents  are  sorry  and  ashamed, 
but  perhaps  do  not  so  often  as  they  ought  trace  the  difficulty 
to  its  actual  source.  Excessive  government  is  tyranny; 
excessive  liberty  is  lawlessness.  Of  two  evils,  choose  neither. 
Either  one  is  ruinous  far  more  widely  than  the  careless  and 
unthinking  suppose. 

Dobs  Qod  Always  Answer  PBAYEBt 

Beyond  question  He  does.  Does  God  always  answer  what 
people  sometimes  call  prayer  t  Of  course  He  does  not  If 
He  should  the  world  would  go  into  utter  confusion,  for 
there  is  probably  no  day  in  which  men's  selfishness  does  not 
utter  itself  in  what  are  supposed  to  be  prayers.  All  men 
who  have  thought  at  all  on  this  subject  know  that  prayer 
is  not  a  matter  of  words.    It  is  a  question  of  heart  attitude, 
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or  heart  relation.  11  my  heart  goes  out  to  God  in  hnmility,  in 
tmstfuhiesSy  in  obedience^  in  gratitude,  I  am  in  communi- 
cation with  Him ;  I  am  a  remembering  child  talking  with  his 
kingly  Father.  But  if  with  selfishness  and  ingratitude 
and  unbelief  in  my  heart  I  say  a  number  of  words  to  God  I 
insult  Him.  I  do  not  pray.  So,  when  we  ask  this  question : 
**Does  God  always  answer  prayer  f  we  must  distinguish 
between  prayer  and  things  which  are  called  praying,  but 
nvhich  are  not  praying  at  all. 

The  expression,  ** praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'*  is  a  most 
remarkable  one.  It  is  associated  with  the  principle  of 
asking  according  to  the  will  of  God,  etc.  We  have  this 
confidence  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  will, 
He  hears  us.  But  how  shall  we  ask  according  to  His  willt 
We  can  do  this  when  we  dwell  in  Him  and  He  dwells  in  us ; 
otherwise  we  cannot.  We  must  pray  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
we  cannot  pray  according  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  other 
words,  the  great  question  respecting  our  lives  is  what  manner 
of  persons  we  are.  The  question  which  Saul  put  to  Abner 
concerning  David  is  the  great  question  that  each  man  should 
ask  concerning  himself  and  concerning  those  whom  he  loves : 
**  Abner,  whose  son  is  thisf  said  Saul,  and  so  we  should  be 
thoughtful  to  know  to  what  family  we  belong,  for  if  we  are 
bom  of  God,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Elder  Brother,  if  we 
have  a  place  among  sons,  then  we  can  ask  what  we  will  and 
it  will  be  done. 

But  we  must  remember  that  God  never  puts  Himself 
under  the  rule  of  His  creatures.    He  is  the  ruler.  Himself. 

He  aits  on  no  preearious  throne, 
Nor  borrows  leave  to  be. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  persons  in  the  forms  of  prayer 
order  God  about  as  if  He  were  a  street  gamin.  I  think  the 
persons  who  prayed  in  that  way  were  pardoned,  for  I  believe 
them  to  have  been  sincere,  though  ignorant,  but  it  was  a 
shocking  thing,  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  about  it  now. 
God  answers  prayer.     God  always   answers  prayer.     No 
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real  prayer  prayed  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is  ever  forgotten     • 
before  Him,     Only  this  week,  in  a  meeting  here   at   the     ' 
college,  I  heard  a  lady  say:    **I  have  been  praying  for  seven     ) 
years  for  a  father  who  has  seven  sons  and  is  a  drunkard.      ) 
Sometimes  I  grow  discouraged.    It  seems  as  if  it  did  no 
good  to  pray.'*    Directly  after  a  lady  sitting  near  her  said: 
^'My  father  was  a  drunkard,  was  a  drunkard  for  thirty 
years.    I  prayed  for  him  fifteen  years  before  he  was  saved, 
but  then  he  was  converted.*' 

All  readers  of  Dr.  Pierson's  Life  of  George  Mueller 
will  remember  that  it  is  declared  that  Mr.  Mueller  prayed 
for  sixty-two  years  for  two  men,  and  that  one  of  them  was 
converted  just  before  Mr.  Mueller's  death;  the  other,  just 
after.  I,  myself,  heard  Mr.  Mueller  say  many  years  ago 
that  he  had  prayed  thirty-five  years  for  two  men  every  day 
by  name,  whether  he  was  sick  or  well,  at  home  or  abroad,  on 
land  or  sea;  and  I  remember  he  closed  his  statement  by 
saying  he  expected  to  pray  for  them  every  day  as  long  as 
he  lived  if  they  were  not  saved.  No  doubt  it  was  these  two 
men  who  for  more  than  sixty  years  resisted  the  prayers  of 
that  good  man.  How  many  times  Satan  must  have  hoped 
that  he  would  get  tired!  How  glad  he  would  have  been  if 
he  had  given  up.  But  he  did  not  let  go,  and  God  made  His 
promises  good,  as  He  always  does. 

I  had  the  privilege  recently  of  bearing  testimony  to 
answered  prayer  in  another  publication  than  this,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  to  close  more  fittingly  the  words  which  I  have 
said  than  with  the  same  voice  from  Heaven  with  which  I 
ended  that  article.  It  is  an  old  word.  It  has  rested  the 
hearts  of  millions  of  struggling,  battling  saints  of  God.  Let 
me  commend  it  to  every  reader,  as  a  part  of  the  unshaking 
word  which  will  stand  when  the  stars  are  dead  and  gone: 

**Ask  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek  and  ye  shall  find;  knock 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  who  asks, 
receives;  and  every  one  who  seeks,  finds;  and  to  every  one 
who  knocks,  the  door  is  open.'' 
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Bj   Vici-Pbxsidxnt   Liwis   Hodous,   of  the   Fooehow   Union   Theological 
School,  Fooehow,  China 

The  Christian  church  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  greatest 
opportunity  to  gnide  and  mould  the  destiny  of  an  awakened 
and  inquiring  people  and  to  permeate  the  social  life  of 
China  with  the  leaven  of  Christianity.  For  many  years  the 
West  has  been  exerting  its  influence  upon  China.  Commerce, 
diplomacy,  education,  literature,  and  the  most  powerful  of 
all.  Christian  missions,  have  been  breaking  down  old  customs 
and  habits  of  thought  and  forming  new  ideals  and  new 
expressions  of  these  ideals.  Each  of  these  forces  made  its 
contribution  to  the  revolution.  This  event  is  not  merely  a 
political  one,  though  the  political  aspect  is  the  most  promi- 
nent at  present.  It  affects  many  other  departments  of  life. 
The  continual  impact  of  the  West  has  brought  about  certain 
new  attitudes  among  the  Chinese  people. 

First,  there  is  abroad  a  new  spirit  of  inquiry.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Chinese  did  not  know  the  outside  world,  and 
what  is  more  significant,  they  did  not  care  to  know  it.  They 
regarded  strangers  with  curiosity,  but  they  did  not  manifest 
a  real  vital  interest  in  the  outside  world.  This  attitude  was 
due  to  several  causes,  but  perhaps  the  strongest  cause  was 
the  innate  social  pride.  The  Chinese  regarded  the  foreign 
nations  as  barbarians  upon  the  same  level  as  the  people  in 
their  dependencies.  Now,  however,  the  Chinese  are  inter- 
ested in  everything  which  the  West  has  to  offer.  They  are 
studying  Western  political  systems,  history,  novels,  and 
biography.  They  are  interested  in  their  own  history  as 
never  before.  There  is  a  renewed  interest  in  religion. 
Societies  are  being  formed  for  the  investigation  of  Buddhism 
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and  TaoisnL  There  is  a  growing  interest  in  Christianity 
among  all  classes.  Just  recently,  as  the  result  of  an  evan- 
gelistio  campaign  held  in  the  large  cities  of  China,  thousands 
of  Chinese  students  have  signed  cards  promising  to  study 
the  Bible.  In  Canton  over  eight  hundred  signed  them;  m 
Poochow  over  fifteen  hundred  people.  This  spirit  of  investi- 
gation offers  an  unsurpassable  opportunity  to  the  Christian 
church. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Chinese  have  been  enlarging 
their  idea  of  deity.  The  wood  and  plaster  images  which  a 
few  years  ago  satisfied  them  are  now  being  smashed  and 
destroyed.  The  temples  are  being  turned  into  schools.  The 
enlargement  of  the  idea  of  deity  is  not  merely  manifested  in 
the  iconoclastic  raids  on  temples.  After  all,  this  is  a 
passing  frenzy  of  youth.  There  are  indications  that  the 
Chinese  are  attempting  to  spiritualize  the  old  conception  of 
deity.  Many  who  are  not  attached  to  the  Christian  churches 
believe  in  the  Christian  Ood.  The  religious  leaders  of  the 
people  are  expounding  the  old  systems  in  accordance  with 
this  new  demand.  In  the  conferences  and  meetings  where 
the  native  religions  are  discussed  the  aspects  of  these 
religions  similar  to  Christianity  are  emphasized  and 
expoimded.  There  is  abroad  in  China  an  attempt  to  reform 
these  old  religions  and  adapt  them  as  rapidly  as  possible 
to  the  new  age. 

In  the  third  place,  we  find  in  China  a  growing  respect 
for  personality.  The  success  of  the  anti-footbinding  move- 
ment and  the  anti-opium  movement,  the  growing  sentiment 
against  taking  in  concubines,  the  strong  desire  for  universal 
education,  attempts  in  various  parts  of  China  to  care  for  the 
unfortunate,  all  these  reveal  a  growing  reverence  for  man  as 
man.  The  most  striking  evidence  of  such  a  growth  is  the 
political  movement  itself. 

In  the  fourth  place,  there  is  abroad  a  spirit  of 
patriotism.  In  the  past  the  Chinese  have  been  a  patriarchal 
people.    They  have  always  been  loyal  to  the  family,  and  this 
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attachment  to  the  family  made  them  indifferent  to  the 
nation.  They  have  been  indifferent  to  the  government  as 
long  as  the  taxes  were  low,  the  price  of  food  cheap,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  live  their  life  in  peace.  At  the  end  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  the  people  of  Kutien,  a  district  in  the  Fnkien 
province,  did  not  know  that  the  Ming  dynasty  had  been 
defeated  nntil  the  officials  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  came  to 
take  over  the  seals  of  office.  After  the  close  of  the  China- 
Japanese  war  there  were  officials  in  west  China  who  did  not 
know  that  there  had  been  any  war.  What  was  more  they 
did  not  care.  Now  the  Chinese  are  ready  to  volunteer  and 
contribute  money  for  an  expedition  to  Mongolia.  They  are 
making  every  effort  to  hold  on  to  Tibet.  The  pressure  of 
reform  societies  in  Peking  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  poppy  in  Fukien.  The  patriotic  feeling  is 
spreading  and  gradually  permeating  all  classes  of  society. 
This  statement  is  truer  of  the  southern  part  of  China  than 
it  is  of  the  northern  part.  ' 

These  four  outstanding  facts  present  a  rare  opportunity 
to  the/  Christian  church.  The  church  is  now  allied  with 
science  and  fosters  inquiry,  it  has  a  noble  conception  of 
God,  it  has  helped  to  deepen  the  regard  for  personality 
wherever  it  has  gone  and  it  encourages  nationalism.  It  has 
the  basis  for  a  higher  ethics  which  is  greatly  needed  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  church  will  rise  up  and  take  hold  of 
these  opportunities  its  success  is  assured. 

The  opportunities  create  a  crisis  and  the  crisis  demands 
new  methods  on  a  larger  scale  than  has  heretofore  been 
attempted.  There  is  needed  at  once  a  social  gospel  which 
can  embrace  and  permeate  the  whole  life  of  the  people.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  separate  the  different 
forces  of  Christianity.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was 
regarded  as  the  real  evangelistic  work,  while  the  other 
activities  were  viewed  as  adjuncts  or  even  as  competitors. 
This  spirit  of  competition  finds  expression  in  several  of  the 
conferences  held  by  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  Eidinbnrgfa  Contmuation  Committee.  The  missionaries 
and  Chinese  leaders  must  recognize  that  the  school,  the 
hospital,  the  Christian  newspaper,  the  large  number  of 
industrial  and  eleemosynary  institutions  are  expressions  of 
Christianity  and  are  all  evangelistic  agents  not  merely  for 
indoctrinating  the  Chinese,  but  for  forming  within  them  new 
habits  and  producing  new  activities  which  are  fundamentally 
ChristiaiL  The  new  social  gospel  should  rather  enlarge  than 
curtail  these  institutions.  The  new  evangelism  most  learn 
to  use  these  agencies  in  its  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
The  fundamental  need  then  is  a  broad  view  of  the  social 
significance  of  the  Gospel  which  shall  embrace  and  utilize 
all  the  Christian  forces. 

Apart  from  this  essential  need,  however,  there  are 
several  other  things  necessary.  As  far  as  practicable  there 
should  be  a  survey  of  each  local  field  and  the  churches 
relocated  in  strategic  centers.  In  the  past  the  church  was 
located  where  a  building  could  be  rented  or  a  small  plot  of 
land  purchased.  This  was  often  a  '^ haunted  house,''  or 
some  undesirable  place.  Christianity  was  hated,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  better  locations.  This  is  all  changed 
now.  The  church  can  secure  property  everywhere.  The 
government  has  granted  religious  liberty.  The  old  situations 
should  be  abandoned  and  new  ones  selected  with  reference 
to  serving  the  community  in  the  best  way.  Many  of  the 
churches  are  already  well  placed. 

The  churches  should  be  housed  in  good  buildings  able  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  upper  classes.  In  this  respect 
the  churches  ia  China  are  behind  the  educational  institutions. 
These  are  accommodated  in  modem  buildings  with  spacious 
grounds.  The  church  is  often  in  a  small  dingy  building.  At 
this  point  the  policy  of  some  of  the  boards  has  been  at  fault 
They  have  been  willing  to  supply  hospitals  and  educational 
plants,  but  they  believed  that  for  the  good  of  the  Chinese 
the  native  Christians  should  supply  their  own  houses  of 
worship.     The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  followed  a  broader  policy 
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with  remarkable  snecess.  One  of  the  necessary  conditions  of 
making  street  preaching  a  success  is  a  well-eqnipped  building 
to  which  the  hearers  may  be  invited  for  further  conference 
and  instruction.  Without  this  the  street  preaching  becomes 
of  little  value.  The  immediate  and  urgent  need  of  the 
churches  of  China  are  good  buildings  with  auditoriums, 
reading  rooms,  Sunday  School  rooms,  and  well  lighted  airy 
places  for  the  day  schools.  Whenever  the  missions  really 
undertake  to  put  up  such  institutional  churches  the  Chinese 
are  willing  to  help  financially. 

Not  only  should  the  equipment  be  improved ;  the  methods 
of  the  churches  must  be  changed  to  meet  the  present  crisis. 
The  street  chapel  preaching  is  still  kept  up  in  north  China, 
but  it  has  fallen  iato  desuetude  in  south  China.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  valuable  agency.  Its  scope  should  be  widened  to 
include  addresses  on  social  reforms,  sanitation,  and  other 
practical  and  timely  questions.  Religion  should  be  treated 
in  a  large  and  more  vital  way  as  being  related  not  only  to 
the  iadividual,  but  to  society  and  the  nation.  The  churches 
should  minister  to  the  social  needs  of  their  neighborhoods. 
For  this  purpose  reading  rooms  and  social  rooms  are  neces- 
sary. The  church  should  be  related  to  all  the  Christian 
agencies.  It  should  work  with  the  hospitals  by  following  up 
the  patients  and  bringing  them  iato  touch  with  the  church.  It 
should  be  intimately  connected  with  the  schools  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  boys  and  girls  and  their  families.  All  these 
different  agencies  should  be  articulated  and  correlated  with 
the  church,  not  for  the  purpose  of  aggrandiziag  the  church, 
but  that  the  church  might  impart  spiritual  power  to  them 
all.  Such  correlation  within  the  missions  would  increase 
the  efficiency  of  all  the  institutions  many  times. 

The  churches  should  view  their  work  in  a  large  way. 
The  different  churches  working  together  in  the  large  centers 
should  unite  in  prosecuting  evangelistic  campaigns  especially 
planned  for  definite  classes  of  people.  Such  campaigns 
enable  the  church  as  a  unit  to  work  for  the  community. 
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Wherever  such  campaigns  have  been  tried  they  have  proved 
very  snoeessfuL 

In  order  to  aocomplish  these  things  the  chnrches  need  a 
new  type  of  worker.  The  missions  should  unite  their  forces 
in  training  a  more  efficient  ministry.  Such  a  ministry  will 
require  higher  salaries,  but  these  will  be  forthcoming  from 
the  new  constituency  which  such  workers  can  gather  about 
themselves.  In  this  respect  the  churches  have  been  working 
at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  educational 
institutions.  The  latter  have  trained  up  their  staffs  and  pay 
good  salaries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  churches  have  had 
poorly  trained  men  with  low  salaries,  and  the  results  of 
their  work  have  been  comparatively  meager. 

The  churches  in  China  need  a  larger  view  of  the 
Gospel,  and  many  of  them  are  already  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  such  a  view.  They  need  immediately  a  better  equipment, 
better  methods,  and  better  trained  Chinese  pastors  and  Chris- 
tian workers.  The  church  equipped  in  this  way  will  not 
only  prosper,  but  will  be  a  blessing  to  China  in  this  period 
of  transition  from  the  old  worn-out  civiliisation  to  the 
new  age. 
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AN  APPBECIATION 
By  De.  Louis  Matthews  Sweet 

The  death  of  Professor  James  Orr,  D.  D.,  of  the  United 
Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  removes  from  sight  and 
places  among  the  immortals  one  of  the  foremost  religions 
leaders  of  onr  day. 

How  long  Professor  Orr's  books  will  continne  to  be 
read  no  one  can  safely  venture  to  predict,  but  their  extraor- 
dinary vogue  and  widespread  influence  during  his  own  life 
in  view  of  his  attitude  toward  current  opinion  guarantee 
their  permanent  place  in  the  history  of  theological  thought 
during  our  era,  while  their  pervasive  influence  even  over 
minds  not  in  sympathy  with  his  conservative  views  and  their 
tonic  effect  upon  all  classes  of  thoughtful  men  establish 
for  all  time  his  position  as  prophet  and  leader. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  owes  Dr.  Orr  a  double  debt 
of  gratitude  and  pays  his  tribute  of  veneration  and  affec- 
tion with  keen  satisfaction.    At  a  critical  period  of  his  own 
life,  when  every  fundamental  conviction  was  in  the  melting 
pot.  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World,  beyond  all 
question  Dr.  Orr's  greatest  book,  came  into  his  hands.    The 
reading  of  this  monumental  work  of  learning,  sanity,  candor, 
and  dialectical  skill  was  not  only  an  intellectual  delight — 
almost  an  education — ^but  resulted  in  establishing  his  mind 
in  ways  of  thinking  which  have  brought  increased  assurance 
with  every  added  hour  of  experience,  meditation,  and  study. 
To  how  many  thousands  among  our  religious  leaders 
Dr.  Orr  has  thus  been  a  tower  of  strength  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  say.    The  very  fact  that  a  man  with  his  encyclopaedic 
learning  and  massive  and  penetrative  mind  stood  for  a  sane 
conservatism  in  dealing  with  the  Bible  and  the  fundamental 
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truths  of  Christianity  has  meant  much  to  multitudes  of  young 
men  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  In  addition,  his  actual 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  vital  questions  on  theology 
and  Biblical  criticism  are  of  inestimable  permanent  value. 

In  addition  to  this  intellectual  debt,  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Orr  for  a  gracious  friendship  and  for  such  encour- 
agement as  can  be  given  by  a  great  leader  to  a  youthful 
beginner  in  service.  What  Dr.  Orr's  friendship  has  meant 
in  the  way  of  inspiration  no  words  can  tell,  but  it  revealed 
a  side  of  Dr.  Orr  of  which  the  public,  which  knew  him  only 
in  the  books  he  wrote,  could  not  well  be  aware.  He  was  a 
great  leader  and  teacher,  a  great  thinker  and  writer,  a  great 
scholar  and  debater,  but  he  was  also  a  great  and  a  noble 
Christian  man.  In  his  faith  he  was  as  simple  as  a  child. 
In  his  attitude  to  men  he  was  full  of  the  most  tender  charity. 
He  once  said  in  the  hearing  of  the  writer  that  he  had  spent 
his  life  fighting  heresy  and  defending  heretics.  His  prayers, 
both  in  public  and  in  his  family  devotions,  were  wonderful 
in  their  directness  and  simplicity.  He  habitually  had  access 
to  the  presence  of  God. 

He  was  a  delightful  guest,  albeit  somewhat  absent- 
minded  after  the  manner  of  those  deeply  absorbed  in  the 
world  of  thought.  Children  loved  him  and  wept  when  he 
went  away. 

As  might  readily  be  expected  from  the  magnitude  of 
his  life  work,  Dr.  Orr  was  an  absolutely  indefatigable  toiler. 
His  master  passion  was  his  work.  His  great  limitation  was 
his  inability  to  rest  or  to  enter  into  recreation.  He  found 
his  place,  and  then,  without  reserve,  ^^ burned  to  the  socket'' 

His  death  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  sixty-nine, 
in  spite  of  his  possession  of  the  natural  physique  of  a  giant, 
is  the  best  possible  evidence  of  the  toil  by  day  and  night 
that  wore  that  mighty  body  to  an  exceeding  fineness,  and,  at 
the  end,  released  the  spirit  to  a  higher  life  and  service. 

Professor  Orr's  international  reputation  dates  from 
1891,  when  his  Kerr  lectures  were  delivered.     These  were 
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published  as  the  volume^  The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the 
VS^orld,  in  1893,  and  have  already  gone  through  eight  edi- 
tions. Between  1891  and  1910  he  published  the  following 
volumes : 

Bitschlian  Theology  and  the  Evangelical  Faith,  1897. 
Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progress 

of  Christianity,  1899. 
The  Early  Church,  Its  History  and  Literature,  1901. 
The  Progress  of  Dogma,  1901. 
David   Hume    and   His    Influence    on    Philosophy    and 

Theology,  1903. 
Bitschlianism — Expository  and  Critical  Essays,  1903. 
God's  Image  in  Man,  1905. 
The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  1906.    (Five  editions 

in  two  years.) 
The  Bible  Under  Trial,  1907. 
The  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ,  1907. 
The  Besurrection  of  Jesus,  1908. 
Sidelights  on  Christian  Doctrine,  1909. 
Bevelation  and  Inspiration,  1910. 
Sin  as  a  Problem  To-day,  1910. 
The  Faith  of  the  Modem  Christian,  1910. 
In  addition  to  these  a  second  volume  on  The  Problem 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  just  announced. 

**Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.^^ 
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THE    BOOK    OP    DEUTEBONOMY 

By  WiLBBT  W.  Wmn 

[The  chief  eod  of  these  Bible  Studj  Progrmmi  is  to  direet  and  stimulate 
the  reader  ia  Ib&diag  lesnlts  for  himself.  We  have  manj  requests  for  guidance 
ia  home  stadj.  Our  desire  is  to  famish  helpful  suggestions  to  all  who  wish  to 
know  the  Book  of  books  more  perfeetlj.] 

Ons  of  the  most  challenging  remarks  which  I  ever  heard 
about  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  made  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  when  he  named  it  among  the  five 
most  devotional  books  of  the  Bible.  This  was  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  I  have  come  back  time  and  again  to  this 
great  last  book  of  the  Pentateuch  to  be  increasingly  con- 
vinced of  its  great  value.  It  ought  to  be  studied  more  than 
it  is  by  the  Christian  conmiunity. 

Various  suggestions  are  made  in  the  way  of  summaries, 
in  a  word  each,  of  the  contents  or  central  ideas  of  books  of 
the  Bible.    Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  such  attempts. 
There  is  more  than  one  danger  attending  such  a  process. 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  Israel  we  might  venture 
the  following  words  for  the  first  four  books  of  the  Bible: 
Genesis — Selection 
Exodus — ^Redemption 
Leviticus — ^Worship 
Numbers — ^Walk 
Perhaps  Warfare  might  be  better  than  Walk  for  Numbers. 

What  now  is  the  word  for  Deuteronomy! 

Shall  it  be  Warning  or  Exhortation,  or  Obedience,  or 
Review? 

These  suggestions  are  thrown  out  to  make  the  reader 
think.  May  you  be  challenged  to  read  this  wonderful  book 
with  care,  to  make  notes,  to  review,  to  condense,  to  sum- 
marize, and  all  the  rest. 
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The  very  thoughtful  and  stinmlating  article  on  Deuter- 
onomy from  the  British  Weekly  (published  as  an  editorial 
August  22,  1901),  which  follows  our  own  observations  and 
suggestions,  refers  to  the  going  out  of  Egypt  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  review  of  the  past    But  in  a  recent  readings  we 
were  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  review  Deuteronomy 
goes  still  further  back.    Chapter  xxvi.5  reads:    ''Then  shalt 
answer  and  say  before  Jehovah  thy  God,  a  Syrian  ready  to 
perish  was  my  father;  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt  and 
sojourned  there,  few  in  numbers;  and  he  became  there  a 
nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous,"  etc.     This  takes  us 
back  not  to  Exodus  only  but  to  Genesis  also. 

Some  Spboipic  Suggestions  fob  Study 

1.  Bead  and  make  notes  of  contents  of  the  first  four 
chapters.  Befer  to  accompanying  diagram.  Try  to  put  the 
thought  of  1-4  into  an  organized  form  of  your  own. 

2.  Do  the  same  with  the  other  portions  of  the  book. 

3.  Bead  carefully  xxix.l  in  connection  with  the  fifth 
chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  and  decide  for 
yourself  whether  there  is  basis  for  the  division  which  we 
have  made  in  the  diagram  accompanying  this  study. 

4.  Examine  this  book  for  its  conception  of  God.  In 
what  respects  does  it  claim  Israel's  God  to  be  unique f 

5.  Examine  the  book  for  the  uniqueness  of  IsraeL  In 
what  respects  unique  among  the  nations  t 

6.  Examine  for  what  is  said  about  Israel  in  relation 
to  other  nations. 

7.  Examine  the  book  for  some  things  which  it  has  to 
say  about  the  message  of  God.  For  example,  iv.2,  6;  vi.8,  9, 
20-25;  vra.3;  xi.18-21;  xxvn.8;  xxix.29;  xxx.11-14;  xxxn.46,  47. 

If  the  above  passages  do  not  refer  to  the  following 
subjects,  look  up  portions  which  do. 
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1.  The  Word  of  God  and  the  King. 

2.  The  Word  of  God  and  public  reading  of  the  same. 

3.  The  Word  of  God  and  strangers. 

4.  The  Word  of  God  and  parents. 

5.  The  Word  of  God  and  children. 

8.  Examine  Deuteronomy  about  the  functions  and  tests 
of  prophets,  true  and  false.  See  especially  chapters  13 
and  18. 

9.  Give  special  attention  to  the  Song  in  chapter  32. 
See  the  reason  why  the  Song  is  given,  xxxi.l9,  22. 

10.  Go  through  the  book  for  references  to  the  Good 
Land  and  note  in  relation.  If  you  have  time  study  carefully 
the  book  as  a  whole  on  this  topic,  and  see  how  the  refer- 
ences are  distributed.  It  will  at  least  incidently  result  in 
your  having  a  better  mental  grasp  of  the  contents. 

11.  Test  the  following  observation  made  by  someone. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  it.  Find  out  for  yourself  whether  it  is 
justified. 

National  Beligion  is  the  topic  of  xn-xvi.l7. 
Civil  Government  is  the  topic  of  xvi.18-xxi.23. 
Private  and  Social  Life  is  the  topic  of  22-26. 

12.  Obedience  is  the  word  of  all  words  which  impresses 
itself  upon  the  writer  as  he  thinks  of  Deuteronomy.  Exam- 
ine the  book  for  the  motives  to  which  it  appeals  to  lead  to 
obedience. 

13.  If  you  can  command  the  time  study  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  as  reflected  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  said 
to  be  used  eighty  times  there.  At  least  see  what  use  our 
Lord  made  of  it  in  His  temptations  in  the  wilderness. 

14.  Bead  now  the  article  which  follows  on  The  Religious 
Use  of  Memory.    Note  this  summary  of  it : 

1.  Forget  not  sin,  ix.7. 

2.  Forget  not  redemption,  xvi.3. 

3.  Forget  not  guidance,  vni.2. 

4.  Forget  not  Amalek,  xxv.l7. 
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Thb  Beugioxjs  Use  of  Mbmoby 

There  is  one  bo<^  in  the  BiUe  the  burden  of  which,  it  might  almost  be 
saidy  is,  Do  not  forget  life  is  lost  by  forgetting.  Times  and  seasons  ga 
over  the  head  of  the  forgetful  as  they  go  over  the  head  of  the  beasts  in  the 
fidd;  God's  providence  is  thrown  away  upon  them,  and  they  never  win  the  I 
heart  of  wisdom.  Every  life  has  its  own  story;  but  there  are  experiences 
common  to  all,  and  it  is  on  the  remembrance  of  these  that  emphasis  is  laid 
in  Scripture. 

It  begins  at  the  beginning.     Thou  shdU  remember  the  day  when  them 
earnest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  aU  the  days  of  thy  Ufe.     That  day 
was  the  birthday  of  Israel  as  a  nation;  and  always,  to  remember  it  is  to 
impress  anew  upon  the  heart  the  sense  of  an  original  and  immeasurable 
debt  to  God.     What  day  ia  it  for  usf     It  ia  the  day  on  which   God's 
redeeming  love  shone  out  on  us  as  a  reality  in  Jesus  Christ,  and   took 
possession  of  our  hearts.    It  is  the  day  on  which,  as  we  realized  what  Ghrist 
did  for  us  on  His  cross,  the  burden  fdl  from  our  back,  and  rolled  down 
into  the  sepulcher,  to  be  seen  no  more.    But  la  that  a  day  to  be  found  in 
the  Calendar?    There  are,  no  doubt,  Christians  who  can  date  their  conver- 
sion; they  have  an  experience  they  can  fix  in  time  and  space  as  definite  as 
that  which  St  Paul  connected  with  a  point  on  the  Damascus  road,  or  John 
Wesley  with  the  Moravian  meeting  in  Aldersgate-street    But  though  tiie  indi- 
vidual Christian  may  have  no  more  recollection  of  his  spiritual  than  of  his 
natural  birth  it  is  othervnse  with  the  church  as  a  whole.  Theie  is  a  mighty  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  act  of  God  to  which  we  all  look  back  as  Israel  looked 
back  to  the  Red  Sea.    It  is  the  act  which  includes  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  world,  His  life  full  of  grace  and  truth,  His  atoning  death,  His  glorioixs 
resurrection  and  exaltation,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     This  great 
interposition  of  God  in  human  history  is  never  to  be  blurred  in  the  church's 
recollection,  never  to  fade  or  to  pale  into  the  background;  from  age  to  age 
it  must  stand  out  in  high  and  bright  relief  in  Christian  intelligenoe.     There 
is,  indeed,  no  such  thing  as  Christian  intelligence  without  it     To  realise  it 
is  to  realize  what  a  Christian  means  when  he  uses  the  word  God;  diminate 
or  forget  it,  and  God  has  lost  its  Christian  meaning  altogether.    To  realize 
it,  too,  is  to  keep  vivid  the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  without  which  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  the  New  Testament  understands  by  religion.     Our  life 
as  Christians  is  not  from  beneath,  or  from  within,  but  from  above.    What- 
ever students  of  religion  in  general  may  say,  the  Christian  religion  does  not 
rest  on  human  effort,  human  need,  human  aspiration;  it  rests  on  a  sublime 
act  of  God.    It  is  this  which  we  are  to  remember  all  the  days  of  our  life. 
It  is  this  which  is  to  sink  into  our  souls  till  it  recreates  not  only  our  moral 
nature,  but  our  minds  as  well.    It  is  this,  and  nothing  else  or  less  than  this, 
which  makes  life  characteristically  and  completdy  Christian. 

But  the  remembrance  of  God's  great  intervention  for  our  salvation 
brings  up  its  own  foil.  Remember,  says  the  same  Scripture,  how  thou 
provokedst  the  Lord  thy  Ood  to  wrath  in  the  wUdemess.  In  the  life  of 
Israel,  there  were  days  eminent  in  sin,  days  on  which  monumental  acts  of 
badness  had  been  perpetrated — ^rebellions,  mutinies,  impious  disbelief^, 
degrading  sensualities.  Massah,  Meribah,  Baal  Poor;  what  depressing  and 
hideous  recollections  they  were.     Is  there  not  something  that  answers  to 
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them  in  the  lives  of  all  menf    We  cannot  date  our  eonversion,  perhaps,  but 
we  can  remember  the  very  day  when  we  gave  way  to  hatred  or  anger,  when 
some  profane  or  sensual  impulse  swept  us  out  of  our  own  control,  when 
we  were  signally  unjust  to  a  brother,  or  charged  God  with  folly.    Against 
the  dreary  background  of  weakness  and  imperfection  to  which  we  become 
accustomed,  there  are  acts  of  sin  which  have  an  evil  eminence,  and  we  are 
forbidden  to  forget  them.    It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  they  can  be 
forgotten;  in  others,  it  strikes  us  as  a  kind  of  moral  insanity;  we  wonder 
how  such  things  can  be,  and  we  wonder  what  will  come  next.     Tet  such 
signal  sins  are  not  to  be  remembered  to  dishearten  or  depress  us.     They 
are  to  be  remembered  that  we  may  praise  God  for  His  mercy  and  long- 
suffering,  that  we  may  grow  in  penitence — ^which  is  not  an  act,  but  a  habit 
of  daily  virtue — and  that  we  may  learn  charity  in  our  judgment  of  others. 
Who  has  not  done  enough  to  keep  him  humble  before  God,  and  free  from 
self -righteousness  and  eensoriousness,  if  he  would  only  remember  itf    It  is 
far  better  to  remember.    For  if  we  judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged; 
but   if  we  forget,  it  will  be  brought  again  to  our  remembrance  at  the 
judgmentHseat  of  God. 

Redemption  and  Sin  are  great  things  to  have  always  in  mind,  and  if 
we  go  deep  enough  we  always  find  them.    The  combination  of  them,  in  a 
sense,  makes  up  our  life,  yet  the  course  of  life  is  a  thing  by  itself,  and  may 
receive  independent  consideration.       Thou  shdlt  remember  all  the  way  by 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  led  thee.    It  is  taken  for  granted  here  that 
our  life  is  under  the  providence  and  guidance  of  Gk)d.     Of  course  it  is 
possible  to  question  this.    A  man  may  say.  The  Lord  has  not  led  me  at 
all;  I  have  led  myself;  I  have  chosen  my  own  way  and  reached,  or  failed 
to  reach,  the  goal  which  I  proposed  to  attain.     Or  he  may  say.  My  life 
has  been  no  journey,  but  an  aimless  wandering  to  and  fro;  it  has  come 
to  no  Canaan,  nor  is  it,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  on  the  way  to  one;  after  all 
the  toil  and  travel,  I  am  no  further  on  than  when  I  started.    It  must  be 
frankly  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  assure  of  providence  anyone  who 
is  without  experience  of  redemption.    Only  those  who  are  sure  of  a  love 
which  in  going  deeper  than  their  sins  has  given  a  pledge  of  infinite  concern 
for  them,  can  be  sure  that  in  the  other  interests  and  troubles  of  their  life 
the  same  love  may  always  be  depended  on.     We  know,  says  St.  Paul — 
that  is,  we  Christians  know — that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.    We  know  that  He  who  spared  not  His  own  Son  will  not 
grudge  us  lesser  gifts.     We  know  that  a  love  so  immeasurable,   which 
descended  to  such  a  deep  for  us,  must  be  beneath  us  and  around  us  con- 
tinually— in  all  our  doubts  and  perplexities,  in   all  the  changes  of  our 
fortune,  in  all  that  seems  to  accuse  our  life  of  inadequacy  and  futility.    We 
know  that  through  all  the  chance  and  change  of  every-day  experience  we 
are  dear  to  Him  who  has  redeemed  us,  and  that  our  times  are  in  His  hand. 
It  is  only  with  such  a  conviction  as  this  that  the  course  of  life  can  be 
regarded  as  the  way  by  which  the  Lord  our  God  has  led  us;  but  where  the 
conviction  exists  it  makes  life  worth  remembering.    It  may  be  baffling  and 
perplexing,  like  an  unfamiliar  handwriting  or  a  strange  language;  but  we 
know  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  it,  and  that  if  we  do  not  forget  it 
altogether  we  shall  see  it  at  last  in  a  light  in  which  its  meaning  will  shine 
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ottt     And  htn  and  thars,  as  we  go,  we  shall  be   able   to   dedf^ier  s 
fragiiMiit  of  it,  and  be  reassured  that  Ood  is  with  ns. 

Probably  antobiographies  are  not,  on  the  whole,  any  truer  than 
biographies;  a  ntan  is  even  more  eapable  of  deeeiying  hims^  than  of 
deeeiTing  otben.  Bat  if  we  believe  in  Ood,  we  shoold  have  an  onwiittoi 
autobiography — a  smse  in  oar  minds  of  what  oar  life  has  been — a  remenh 
branee  of  the  events,  and  especially  of  the  personal  inflaenees,  whieh  have 
entered  into  oar  elum^ter;  of  the  eireamstanees  in  whieh  we  met  onr  best 
friend,  or  oar  bitter  enemy,  or  the  rival  who  snatched  £rom  as  the  prize 
on  whieh  we  had  set  oar  hearts;  of  the  book,  or  the  easaal  word,  which 
opened  a  new  window  in  oar  mind,  and  gave  a  new  horizon  to  oar  worid; 
of  the  parposes  crossed,  the  hopes  forfeited,  the  aspirations  diverted  or 
falfilled;  we  shoald  have  a  remonbranoe  of  all  these  things,  and  of  the 
will  of  Ood  in  them.  It  is  not  egotism  nor  introspection  that  is  b^:otten 
thos,  bat  reverence  for  life,  a  sense  of  its  dignity  as  something  which  is 
encompassed  by  the  wisdom  and  love  of  Almighty  Ood.  Who  dare  think 
lightly  of  what  is  so  dear  to  Himf  To  have  no  memory  for  oar  own  past 
u  not  only  moral  levity,  it  is  ingratitade  to  a  love  which  at  every  step 
in  oar  joamey  has  beset  as  behind  and  before,  and  laid  its  gnudoos  hand 
apon  OS.  Faith  in  providence  is  the  consecration  of  life;  it  binds  as  to 
reverence  and  responsibility  in  the  present,  and  to  the  devoat  reodllectioD 
of  the  past 

Ood  is  not  oar  only  companion  in  life,  nor  is  His  gracioos  gnidance 
all  we  have  to  recall.  Remew%ber,  the  inspired  teacher  says,  what  Awudek 
did  to  tk€€  by  the  way.  life  aboands  in  exhibitions  of  homan  character, 
and  among  these  there  are  bad  as  well  as  good.  There  is  sach  a  thing  in 
the  world  as  inhnmanity;  there  are  sach  things  as  treachery,  eraelty, 
heartlessness,  and  we  are  not  to  forget  it.  When  we  have  experience  of 
them,  it  is  to  be  remembered;  and  oar  condact  is  to  be  gaided  by  the 
remembrance. 

This  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  nn-Christian  connsel;  bat  it  is  not 
really  so.  Beware  of  men  is  one  of  oar  Lord's  words  as  mnch  as  Love 
one  another.  There  are  persons  in  the  worid,  and  still  more  there  are 
institntions  in  it,  which  have  shown  what  they  are,  and  are  not  to  be 
trasted  any  more.  It  is  not  want  of  charity  to  say  so;  it  is  want  of  sense 
to  deny  it  It  is  not  want  of  charity,  for  instance,  with  this  word  of 
Scriptare  before  as,  to  think  of  the  Chareh  of  Rome.  We  know  by 
experience  what  that  great  institntion  is.  We  know  that  it  has  been  for 
handreds  of  years  a  power  of  darkness  and  bondage;  we  know  that  the 
very  conception  of  Christianity  which  it  supports  has  something  at  the 
heart  of  it  which  is  anti-Christian;  we  know  that  both  in  principle  and  in 
practice  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  liberty  and  maturity  of  man. 
And  knowing  this  as  we  do,  it  is  puerile  to  ignore  it.  Without  malice,  and 
without  judging  persons  at  all,  we  are  bound  to  irreconcilable  war  with 
the  system  and  with  its  workings.  Intolerance  is  an  dement  of  the  tme 
religion,  and  we  have  forgotten  or  left  unimproved  much  of  the  Divine 
teaching  of  our  life,  if  we  have  not  learned  that  there  are  some  things  with 
which  we  must  hold  no  terms.  Ood  has  sworn  that  He  will  have  war  with 
them  from  generation  to  generation,  and  so  must  we. 
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